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AlLEMANT.     See  LALLEMANT. 

ALLEN  (Anthony),  an  English  lawyer  and  antiquary^ 
was  born  at  Great  Hadbaoi  in  Hertfordshire,  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Eton; 
whence  he  went  to  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  and  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  L707,  and  his  master's  in  1711* 
He  afterwards  studied  law,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  by 
the  influence  of  Arthur  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  became  a  master  in  chancery.  His  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  was  inconsiderable,  but  he  was  esteemed  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  a  man  of  wit  and  convivial  habits. 
He  became  afterwards  an  alderman  of  the  corporation  of 
Guildford,  and  an  useful  magistrate  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  died  April  11,  1754,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church.  He  collected  a  biographical  account  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Eton  college,  which  by  bis  will,  dated  1753,  he  or- 
dered to  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  two  colleges,  and 
a  third  copy  to  be  given  to  his  patron,  Mr.  Ondow.  He 
also  compiled,  at  his  leisure  hours,  or  rather  made  collec- 
tions for,  an  English  dictionary  of  obsolete  words,  of  words 
which  have  changed  their  meaning,  as  villain^  knavCy  and  of 
proverbial  or  cant  words,  as  helttr-skelter^  which  he  derived 
from  hUariter  celeriter.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
this  manuscript.  He  bequeathed  his  fortune,  and  probably 
bis  books,  to  a  brother  who  was  a  Turkey  merchant.  * 

ALLEN  (John),  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHL  was  first  educated  at  Oxfor]^,  whence  1^  re« 

*  Harwood*&  Alumni  EtODCiises.-^WhisUm*8  MS  addktoii  to  tbe  ficst  cilkicni 
of  this  Dictionary. 
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moved  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ; 
or,  as  Wood  rather  thinks,  that  of  bachelor  of  laws.     He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome  to  the  pope,  by  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  manage  some  affairs  relating 
to  the  church.     He  continued  there  about  nine  years,  and 
was  created  doctor  of  laws  in  some  Italian  university.     On 
his  return  he  was  made  chaplain  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
commissary  or  judge  of  his  court,  when  he  was  legate  a /a- 
tere,  but  he  was  accused  of  great  dishonesty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  office.     He  assisted  the  cardinal  in  first  vi- 
siting and  afterwards  dissolving  forty  small  monasteries,  for 
the  erection  of  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.     His 
church-preferment  was  considerable.    Archbishop  Warham 
gave  him  Aldyngton,  with  the  chapel  annexed,  March  6, 
1510,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Erasmus;  and  in  the 
following  year  his  grace  presented  him  to  Riseburgh,  in  the 
deanery  of  Riseburgh.     In  1524  he  was  presented  to  the 
perpetual  vicarage  of  Alborne,  and  he  had,  by  the  fieivour  of 
Wolsey,  the'church  of  Dalby  on  theWoulds  in  Leicestershire, 
though  it  belonged  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  hospi* 
tal  of  Burton  Lazars.    In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1525, 
be  was  incorporated  doctor  of  laws  of  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford;  and  March  13,  1528,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Hu^ 
Inge,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  made  chancellor  of  Ireland.     In  1 534  he 
was  barbarously  murdered  in  an  insurrection,  by  Thomas 
Fitz-gerald,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  bis  age.     He  wrote  some  treatises  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  which  remain  in  manuscript.  ^ 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Uttoxeter  in  Staffordshire^ 
Dec.  21,  1542,  and  was  a  descendant,  through  six  gene* 
rations,  of  Henry  Allen,  or  Alan,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Buckenhall  in  that  county.  He  was  admitted  scholar  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  June  4,  1561,  became  fellow  in 
1565,  and  in  1567,  took  his  master's  degree.  From  a 
strong  inclination  to  a  retired  life,  and  a  dislike  to  entering 
into  holy  orders,  to  which,  according  to  the  statutes,  he 
jnust  have  been  called,  he  quitted  the  coUege,  resigned  his 
fellowship,  and  went  to  Gloucester-hall  (nowWorcester  col- 
lege), in  1 570.     Here  he  studied  very  closely,  and  acquire4 

»  Wood's  Athffnae.—Oen.  Diet.— Bioy.  nrit.— Tanner.— Fiddet's  Life  of  Wol- 
fey.— Sirype'i  Memortalfi  vol.  I.  pp.  73.  125.— NiohoU'tHiit  of  Leicest«rshif<f| 
vol  111.  p.  958. 


ALLEN.  « 

'A  high  reputation  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity,  philosor 
.phy,  and  mathematics.     Having  received  an  invitation  from 
.Henry  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  the  mathen^aticians,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  earl's 
house,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  those  celebrated 
mathematicians  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Walter  War- 
ner, and  Nathanael  Torporley.     Robert  earl  of  Leicester 
had  a  particular  esteem  for  Mr.  Allen,  and  would  have  con«- 
ferred  a  bishopric  upon  him,  but  his  love  of  solitude  and 
retirement  made  him  decline  the  offer.     He  was  also  highly 
respected  by  other  celebrated  contemporaries,  sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  sir  Henry  Savile,  Mr.  Camden,  sir  Robert  Cotton, 
sir  Henry  Spelman,  Mr.  Selden,  &c.     His  great  skill  in 
the  mathematics  made  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  look  upon 
him  as  a  magician  or  conjuror :  and  the  author  of  a  book, 
intituled  *^  Leicester's  Commonwealth,*'  has  absurdly  ac- 
cused him  of  using  the  art  of  figuring,  to  bring  about  the 
earl  of  Leicester's  schemes,    and  endeavouring,   by  the 
black  art,  to  effect  a  match  betwixt  him  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth.    It  is  more  certain  the  earl  placed  such  confidence  in 
Allen,   that  nothing  material  in  the  state  was  transacted 
without  his  knowledge,  and  he  had  constant  information, 
by  letter  from  Allen,   of  what  passed  in  the  university. 
Allen  was  very  curious  and  indefatigable  in  collecting  scat- 
tered manuscripts  relating  to  history,  antiquity,  astronomy, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  which  collections  have  been 
quoted  by  several  learned  authors,  &c.     There  is  a  cata- 
logue of  them,  bearing  date  1622,  among  Anthony  Wood's 
papers  in  the  Ashmolean  museum.    He  published  in  Latin 
the  second  and  third  books  of  Ptolemy,  ^^  concerning  the 
Judgment  of  the  Stars,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
the  quadripanrtite  construction,   with  an  exposition.     He 
wrote  also  notes  on  many  of  Lilly's  books,  and  some  on 
John   Bale's  work,    **  De  scriptoribus  Maj.  Britannia," 
Having  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  died  at  Gloucester-hall,  Sept. 
30,  1632,  and  was  buried  with  a  solemnity  suited  to  the 
greatness  of  bis  character.     He  bequeathed  a  valuable  por», 
trait  of  himself,  which  has  since   been  engraven,   to  the 
president  of  Trinity  college  and  his  successors.     Mr.  Burr 
too,  the  author  of  his  funeral  oration,  calls  him  not  only 
the  CoryphoBus,  but  the  very  soul  and  sun  of  all  the  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time.     Mr.  Selden  mentions  him  as  ^*  omni 
«ruditionis  genere  summoque  judicio  ornatissimus,  cele« 
berrimse  academic  O^coniensis  decus  insignissimuo) :    4 
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person  of  the  most  extensive  learning  and  consummatl^ 
*  ;ment9  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  unirersity  of  Ox-» 
*'  Camden  says,  he  was  *^  Plurimts  optimisque  arti* 
bus  omatissimus ;  skilled  in  most  of  the  best  arts  and  kci-ii> 
iences."  Mr.  Wood  has  transcribed  part  of  his  character 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  in  these 
words :  "  He  studied  polite  literature  with  great  applica-* 
tion ;  he  was  strictly  tenacious  of  academic  discipline,  al- 
ways highly  esteemed  both  by  foreigners  and  thoie  of  the 
university,  and  by  all  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  church 
of  England  and  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  saga- 
cious observer,  and  an  agreeable  companion.' 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  the 
year  1573,  educated  in  the  king's  school  at  Worcester,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford, 
1589.  He  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  col- 
lege in  1 593 .  He  afterwards  w^t  into  orders ;  but,  instead 
of  preacbihg,  he  applied  himself  to  the  more  abstruse  and 
critical  parts  of  learning.  This  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  sir  Henry  Savile,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained 
a  fellowship  of  Eton  college  in  1604,  and  whom  he  assisted 
in  his  elaborate  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom.  While  at  Eton, 
he  assisted  the  studies  of  Dr.  Hammond,  then  a  school-boy, 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language.  He.  wrote  "  Obser- 
vationes  in  libellum  Chrysostond  in  Esaiam.'*  He  died 
Oct.  10,  1638,  and  was  buried  in  Eton  college  chapeL 
He  was  a  benefactor  in  books  to  the  libraries  of  Brazen* 
nose  atid  Merton  colleges,* 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  a  non-conformist  clergyman  of 
Norwich,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1608,  and  educated  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  appears  to  have  been  rai-^ 
Ulster  of  St.  Edmund's,  Norwich,  where  he  was  silenced  by 
^Wshop  Wren,  in  1636,  for  refusing  to  read  the  book  of 
Sports,  and  other  non-compliances  peculiar  to  the  times. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  went  to  New  England,  and  was  a 
preacher  at  Charlestown  utitil  1651,  when  he  returned  to 
Norvdch,  and  bad  the  rectory  of  St  George's,  from  which 
he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  during  the 
same  period  he  preached  in  a  meeting  called  the  congre- 
gational church.  He  afterwards  preached  in  the  latter 
place,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  without  molestation,  till 

1  Geo.  Diet.— 'Biogw  Brit— Warton^t  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  p.  416.^AUw 
^Xf— Fuller's  Wprthies. 
'  Atb.  Oi.--rHarwood'8  Aluomi  Etonenscti  p.  62.-^Biog.  Bllt. 
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the  time  of  bis  death,  Sept.  21,  1673.  He  published  ae- 
Teral  pious  practical  treatises ;  but  the  work  which  obtained 
bim  most  reputation,  was  hi?  ^^  Chain  of  Scripture  Chro- 
nology, from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  seven 
periods/*  1639,  4 to.  One  of  his  biographers  compares 
him  to  Bucholtzer,  who,  being  weary  of  controversy,  betook 
himself  to  chronoiogy,  sayiug  that  he  would  rather  com-, 
pute  than  dispute. '  « 

ALLEON  (DuLAC  John  Lewis)  was  born  at  Lyons, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  a  practitioner  there  at  the  bar.  He 
united,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  with  a  taste  for 
natural  history,  whicli  last  induced  him  to  retire  from  busi-* 
ness  to  St.  Etienne  in  Forez,  where  he  could  more  conve- 
niently pursue  his  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  fossils 
and  mineralogy  in  general  He  accordingly  published 
<<  Memoires  pour  servir  a  rhistoire  naturelle  du  Lyonnois, 
Forez,  et  Beaujolais,''  2  vols.  12mo,  1765 ;  and  ^*  Melanges 
d'hi&toir«  naturelle>"  which  first  appeared  in  1763,  2  vols* 
l2mo,  but  afterwards  there  was  a  new  edition  in  6  vob* 
He  died  at  St.  Etienne  in  1768.* 

ALLESTRY  (Jacob),  an  English  minor  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  James  AUestry,  a  book« 
seller  of  London,  who  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  in  1666^ 
and  related  to  provost  Allestry,  the  subject  of  the  next  ar- 
ticle. Jacob  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  en- 
tisred  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  the  act-term  1671,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  elected  student  in  1672.  He 
topk  the  degree  in  arts;  was  music-reader  in  1679,  and 
terrae  filius  in  1681 ;  both  which  offices  he  executed  witih 
great  applause,  being  esteemed  a  good  philologist  and 
poet.  He  had  a  chief  h^nd  in  the  verses  and  pastorals 
spoken  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  May  21,  1681,  by  Mn 
William  Savile,  second  son  of  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  and 
George  Cholmondeley,  second  son  of  Robert  viscount  Kell$ 
(both  of  Christ-church),  before  James  duke  of  York,  his 
duches^  and  the  lady  Anoe ;  which  verses  and  pastoral^ 
were  afterwards  printed  io  the  ^^  Examen  Poeticum.''  He 
died  of  the  consequence  of  youthful  excesses,  October  1 5^ 
1686,  and  was  buried,  in  an  obscure  manner,  in  St.  Tho- 
mases church*yard,  Oxford.' 

>  Calamy.-— Mather's  History  of  N«w  Ensland,  book  iii.  p.  215. 

>  Diet.  HifL— Bio|^.  Universelle. 

*  Atb.  Oz0o.«wKiciMlt*t  FMttfi  wd.  lit  wlisre  are  ipecinitiif  of  bit  pottiji^ 


«  ALtESTlty. 

ALLESTRY,  or  Allestree  (Richard),  an  emin^q^ 
English  divine,  was  born  in  March  1619,  at  Uppington' 
near  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire.  He  was  at  first  educated 
at  a  free«school  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  one  at  Coventry,  taught  by  Philemon  Holland 
the  translator.  In  1636,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered a  commoner  in  Christ-church,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Richard  Busby,  aftei-wards  master  of  Westminster 
school.  Six  months  after  his  settlement  in  the  university^ 
Dr.  Fell,  dean  of  Christ-church,  having  observed  the  parts 
and  industry  of  young  Allestry,  made  him  a  student  of  that 
oollege,  where  he  applied  himself  to  his  books  with  great 
assiduity  and  success.  When  be  had  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  chosen  moderator  in  philosophy, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  the  disturbances  of  the 
kingdom  interrupted  the  studies  and  repose  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1641,  Mr.  Allestry,  amongst  other  of  the  Oxford 
students,  took  arms  for  the  king,  under  sir  John  Biron, 
and  continued  therein  tilt  that  gentleman  withdrew  from 
Oxford,  when  he  returned  to  his  studies.  Soon  after,  a 
party  of  the  parliament  forces  having  entered  Oxford  and 
plundered  the  colleges,  Mr.  Allestry  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing severely  bandied  by  them.  Some  of  them  having 
attempted  to  break  into  the  treasury  of  Christ-Church,  and 
having  forced  a  passage  into  it,  met  with  nothing  but  a 
single  groat  and  a  halter,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  iron 
chest  Enraged, at  their  disappointment,  they  went  to  the 
deanry,  where  hatting  plundered  as  much  as  they  thought 
fit,  they  put  it  all  together  in  a  chamber,  locked  it  up,  and 
retired  to  their  quarters,  intending  next  day  to  return  and 
dispose  of  their  prize ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found 
themselves  disappointed,  and  every  thing  removed  out  of 
the  chamber.  Upon  examination  it  was  discovered,  that 
Mr.  Allestry  had  a  key  to  the  lodgings,  and  that  this  key 
had  been  made  use  of.  Upon  this  he  was  seized,  and  would 
probably  have  suffered  severely,  had  not  the  earl  of  Essex 
ealled  away  the  forces  on  a  sudden,  and  by  that  means  res- 
cued him  from  their  fury.  In  October  following,  he  took 
arms  again,  and  was  at  the  battle  fought  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  parliament's  forces  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Essex  upon  Keinton-field  in  Warwickshire ;  after  whicli, 
understanding  that  the  king  designed  immediately  to  march 
tc^  Oxford,  and  take  up  his  residence  at  the  deanry  of 
Christ- church,  lie  hastened  thither  to  make  preparations 
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for  bis  majesty^s  reception;  but  in  his  way  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse  from  Boughton-house,  which 
wad  garrisoned  by  lord  Say  for  the  parliament :  his  con- 
finement, however/  was  but  short,  as  the  garrison  surren-* 
dered  to  the  king.  And  now  Mr.  Allestry  returned  again 
to  bis  studies,  and  the  spring  following  took  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  The  same  year  he  was  in  extreme  danger 
of  his  life  by  a  pestilential  distemper,  which  raged  in  the 
garrison  at  Oxford ;  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  entered 
once  more  into  his  majesty's  service,  and  carried  a  mus- 
quet  in  a  regiment  formed  out  of  the  Oxford  scholars. 
Nor  did  he  in  the  mean  time  neglect  his  studies,  ^*  but 
frequently  (as  the  author  of  the  preface  to  Dr.  AUestxy's 
Sermons  expresses  it)  held  the  musquet  in  one  hand  and 
the  book  in  th^  other,  uniting  the  watchfulness  of  a  soldier 
with  the  lucubrations  of  a  student.'*  In  this  service  he 
continued  till  the  end  of  tlie  war;  then  went  into  holy  or« 
ders,  and  was  chosen  censor  of  his  college.  He  had  a 
considerable  share  in  that  test  of  loyalty,  which  fhe  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  gave  in  their  decree  and  judgment  against 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  In  1648,  the  parlia- 
ment sent  visitors  to  Oxford,  to  demand  the  submission  of 
that  body  to  their  authority :  those  who  refused  to  comply 
were  immediately  proscribed ;  which  was  done  by  writing 
their  names,  on  a  paper,  and  affixing  it  on  the  door  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  signifying  that  such  persons  were>  by  the 
authority  of  the  visitors,  banished  the  university,  and  re-* 
quired  to  depart  the  precincts  within  three  days,  upon  pain 
of  being  taketr  for  spies  of  war,  and  proceeded  against  as 
such.  Mr.  Allestry,  amongst  many  others,  was  accordingly 
expelled  the  university.  He  now  retired  into  Shropshire^ 
and  was  entertained  as  chaplain  to  the  honourable  Francis 
Newport,  esq.  and  upon  the  death  of  Richard  lord  New^ 
port,  that  gentleman's  father,  in  France,  whither  he  had 
fled  to  avoid  the.  violence  of  the  prevailing  party,  was  sent 
over  to  France  to  take  care  of  his  effects.  Havhig  dis- 
patched this  affair  with  success,  he  returned  to  his  employ- 
ment, in  which  he  continued  till  the  defeat  of  king  Charles 
IL  at  Worcester.  At  this  time  the  rqydists  wanting  an  in- 
telligent aad  faithful  person  to  send  over  to  bis  majesty, 
Mr.  AUeatry  was  solicited  to  undertake  tlie  jqurneyy  which 
he  aecordingly  did ;  and  having  attended  the  king  at  Roan, 
and  received  hia  diapatches,  retuitied  to  England.  In  \65pf 
h^  went  aver  again  to  his  majesty  in  Flanders  ^  jjxd  upon 
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his  rctiifii  tras  seized  at  Dover  by  a  party  of  soldrers,  but 
he  had  the  address  to  secure  his  letters,  by  conveying  them 
to  a  faithful  hand.  The  soldiers  guarded  him  tp  London, 
hnd  after  being  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of 
safety,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Lambeth-house,  where  he 
contracted  a  dangerous  sickness.  About  six  or  eight  weeks 
after,  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  this  enlargement  was  per* 
haps  owing  to  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  revolution ; 
for  some  of  the  heads  of  the  republican  party,  seeing  ei-^ery 
thing  tend  towards  his  majesty^s  restoration,  were  willing 
by  kindnesses  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  royal 
party. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  Mr.  Allestry  was  made  a  ca- 
non of  Christ-church ;  at  the  same  time  he  undertook  one 
of  the  lectifreships  of  the  city  of  Oxfrird,  but  never  received 
any  part  of  the  salary;  for  he  ordered  it  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor. '  In  October  1660,  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  and  in  Sept.  1663,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  in 
which  chair  be  sat  seventeen  years,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  honour.   In  1665  hewas  appointed provost*of  Eton  col- 
lege, where  he  raised  the  school,  which  be  found  in  a  low 
condition,  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  reputation.     The  west 
aide  of  the  outward  quadrangle  of  that  college  was  built  from 
the  ground  at  his  expense.     The  excellent  Dr.  Hammond^ 
#ho  was  his  intimate  friend,  left  him  his  valuable  library, 
which  he  bequeathed  himself  to  his  successors  in  the  divinity 
ehair.     His  eagerness  for  study,  and  his  intention  of  mind 
while  he  was  employed  In  it  was  so  great,  that  it  impaired 
his  constitution,  and  hastened  his  death.     In  1660,  find- 
ing his  health  and  sight  much  weakened,  he  resigned  hia 
professorship  of  divinity  to  Dr.  Jane.    And  now  the  decay 
of  his  constitution  terminating  in  a  dropsy,  he  removed  to 
London,  to  have  the  advice  of  physicians  i  but  medicines 
proving  ineffectual,  he  died  January  27th^  1680;  and  wag 
buried  in  Eton  chapel,  where  a  marble  monument,  with  an 
elegant  Latin  inscription,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

There  are  extant  forty  sermons  by  Dr.  Allestry,  for  the 
most  part  preached  before  the  king,  upon  solemn  oqc9l^ 
Btons,  fol.  1684.  Mr.  Wood  likewise  mentions  a  sniaU 
tract,  written  by  him,  entided,  <<  The  Privileges  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  point  of  Visitation/'  in  a  totter 
to  an  honourable  personage,  1647.  The  first  eighteen  of 
kis  a«rinoi»  were  published  in  1669,  fol.'  for  a  benevolent 
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purpose*  He  gaye  them  to  Allestry  the  bookseller,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  who  was  his  kinsman,  and 
was  ruine<l  by  the  great  (ire.  Thesie,  with  the  others,  wero 
afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
bas  done  great  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  life  prefixed.  ^ 
ALUETZ  (Pons  Augustin),  a  Frewth  advocate,  was 
born  at  MontpelUer,  and  died  at  Paris,  March  7,  1785, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Having  no  talents 
to  make  a  figure  at  the  bar,  he  became  an  author  by  pro^ 
fessioii,  and  compiled  a  great  number  of  works  for  the 
booksellers,  some  of  which  bad  considerable  success.  The 
principal  pro^luctions  of  his  industry  were,  1.  Several  dic« 
tionariesi,  particularly  ^^  L' Agronome,"  2  voU.  8vo ;  a  good 
abridgx&ent  of  the  <' Maison  Rustique;*'  a  ^^  Dictionnaire 
Tbeoiogique/'  and  another  ^^  Des  Conciles,"  bothinSvo, 
coneiae^  iHit  not  remarkable  for  perspicuity.  2.  *^  Manuel 
de  Tbomme  du  monde,''  8^o;  and  ^^  L' Encyclopedic  de 
Pens^es,"' 8vo;  compilations  made  with  Uttle  care.  3. '<  Sy«> 
nopsis  Doctrinse  Sacra,*'  8vo,  a  collection  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  which  regard  the  articles  of  belief.  4,  ^'  Ta- 
bleau de  l^istoire  de  France,"  2  vols.  12mo,  which  was 
adc^ted  into^ome  schools,  and  although  negligently  written, 
and  with  little  attraction,  gives  tlie  principal  facts  of  the 
ITrench  history  with  fidelity  and  simplicity.  5.  <<  Les 
Princes  celebres  qui  ont  regne  dans  le  monde,''  4  vols; 
12|iio^  6.  L'HistoiredesPapes,"  2vols.  12ma  7.  ^'L'His-* 
toire  des  8inges,''  2  vob.  12mo.  This  transition  from  the 
history  of  princes  and  popes  to  that  of  apes  and  monkeys, 
may  be  thought  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  our  author's 
genius :  his  history  of  princes,  however,  is  the  best  of  the 
i^ree ;  that  of  popes  is  said  to  be  superficial,  and  not  very 
impartiaL  B.  '1  Les  ornamens  de  la  memoire,"  12mo,  in 
which  the  title  is  more  happy  than  usual  in  such  works,  is  a 
PoUectiott  of  the  beauties  of  the  French  poets,  and  has  been 
^ten .reprinted  and  enlarged.  9.  ^^  Les  Legons  de  Thalie,*' 
3  vols.  1 2mo :  these  are  poitraits  and  characteristic  pieces 
from  the  coEoic  poet^»  iO.  ^^  Ccmnoisances  des  Poetes  Fran-> 
poises,''  2  vols.  12mo.  11;  ^<  Catechisme  de  Tage  mur,'* 
12mo,  an  abridgment  of  the  proofs  of  religion  by  ques- 
tion and  answer.  12.  *^  L' Albert  moderne,''  2  vols.  12mo. 
13.  **  L' Esprit  des  JournaUstes  de  Trevoux,'^  4vol&  12  mo. 

1  Life  prefixedto  his  SeriBOns.-— Gen.  Dict-^Biog.  Diet. — AUi.  Oxon.--.Har- 
«ood*f  Alumni,  p.  24.— His  great  niece,  who  yery  much  resembled  bis  picture  in 
Ckrist-cliureti  hall,  4M  1809.    Gent.  Mag.  vol.  UCXIX.  p.  9S.3. 
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14.  "  L' Esprit  dcs  Journalistes  de  Hollande,"  ^  Voli; 
12ino.  The  former  of  these  is  a  judicious  selection.  He 
compiled  likewise  several  books  for  schools^  and  abridg* 
ments  of  the  Greek  history^  the  ^'  Magasin  des  Adoles- 
cens,'*  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  &c.  This  copious  list,  in 
which  we  have  not  given  all  his  compilations,  is  no  small 
testimony  to  the  industry  of  M.  AUetz,  who  was  at  least 
virtuously,  and  often  usefully  employed,  and  whose  cha- 
racter made  his  death,  although  at  a  very  advanced  period, 
be  much  regretted  by  his  friends  and  family.  * 

ALLEY,  or  Alleigh  (William),  bishop  of  Exeter  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  alf  Great  Wycomb 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at  Eton  school.     In 
1 5*28  he  went  from  thence  to  King*s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  bachelor's  degree,  but  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  academical  studies  of  that  uni* 
versity.     He  afterwards  married,  was  presented  to  a  living, 
and  became  a  zealous  reformer.     On  queen  Mary's  ac- 
cession he  left  his  cure,  and  retired  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  maintained  himself  by  keeping  a  school 
and  practising  physic.     On  queen  Elizabeth's  accession, 
when  he  could  avow  his  principles  with  safety,  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  appointed  to  read  the  divinity  lecture  at 
St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation ;  and  in 
July   15 GO,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter.     He  was 
Bot  created  doctor  of  divinity  until  November  1561.     He- 
died  April  IS,  1570,  and  was  buried  at  Exeter.    He  wrote,: 
1.  "  The  Poor  Man's  Library,"  2  vols,  folio,  1571.     These 
volumes  contain  his  twelve  lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
first  epistle  of  St.  Peter.     2.  *^  A  Hebrew  Grammar,"  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  ever  published.   He  translated 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  version  of  the  Bible  undertaken  by 
command  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Three  epistles  of  Alley  to 
Matthew  Parker,  in  Latin,  are  preserved  among  the  MSS. 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge.     His  ^*  Judgment 
concerning  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church"  is  in 
^trype's  Annals.      Wood  and  Godwin  agree  in  placing 
b:shop  Alley's  death  in   1570;  but  Tanner  says,  that  it 
was  on  April  15,  1571,  and  Fuller  carries  it  down  so  low 
as  1576.     He  left  a  son,  Roger  Alley,  who  waR  archdea* 
con  of  Cornwall ;  and  his  great  grandson,  the  rev.  Peter 
Alley,  died  so  lately  as  August  1763,  at  the  vezy  extrtor- 

<  Diet  Hist,— Biof  rapbi«  UniTe^le, 
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clinary  sge  ^t  one  hutidted  and  ten  years  and  two  months. 
He  was  for  sevcnty^three  years  rector  of  Donamow,  in 
Qaeen^s  Cokinty,  Dublin,  and  served  his  own  cure  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

The  following  particulars  of  bishop  Alley's  personal 
history  are  given  by  a  contemporary.  He  was  well  stored, 
and  his  library  well  replenished  with  all  the  best  writers  ; 
which  most  gladly  he  did  impart,  and  lay  open  to  every 
good  scholar  and  student  requesting  the  same,  whose 
company  and  conference  he  did  desire  and  embrace.  He 
seemed  at  the  Brst  appearance  to  be  a  rough  and  austere 
man,  but  in  truth  was  a  very  courteous,  gentle,  and  af« 
fable  man  ;  at  bis  table  full  of  honest  speeches,  joined 
with  learning  and  pleasantness,  according  to  the  time, 
place,  and  company ;  at  his  exercises,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  at  bowls,  very  merry  and  pleasant,  void  of  all 
9adness,  which  might  abate  the  benefit  of  recreation,  loth 
to  oifend,  ready  to  forgive,  void  of  malice,  full  of  love, 
bountiful  in  hospitality,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  a  suc- 
courer  of  the  needy ;  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  courteous 
Eo  all  men  ;  a  hater  of  covetousness,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
evil  and  wicked  men ;  and  lived  an  honest,  godly,  and 
virtuoDs  life.  Finally,  he  was  endued  with  many  notable 
good  gifts  and  virtues ;  only  he  was  somewhat  credulous,  of 
a  hasty  belief,  and  light  of  credit,  which  he  did  oftentimes 
midike  and  blame  in  himself.  /  In  his  latter  time  he  waxed 
somewhat  gross,  and  his  body  was  full  of  humours,  which 
abated  much  of  his  wonted  exercise.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
out  of  the  great  respect  she  bad  for  this  bishop,  sent  him, 
yearly,  a  silver  cup  for  a  new  year's  gift  The  mayor  of 
Exeter  much  opposed  him,  on  his  obtaining  a  commission 
to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  same,  contrary  to 
the  charters  and  liberties  thereof.  ^ 

ALLEYN  (Edwaud),  a  celebrated  comedian  in  the 
reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  but  more  justly 
celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  college  at  Dulwich,  in 
Surrey,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph 
without  Bishopsgate,  Sept.  1,  1566,  as  appears  from  a 
memorandum  of  his  own  writing.  Dr.  Fuller  says,  that  he 
was  bred  a  stage-player ;  and  that  his  father  would  have 

1  Biog.  Brit— Geo.  Dict.-^Fallfr's  Worthieg.— Hftrvood't  Alumni  EtoQ.-p- 
AtKOz. — ^Tanner— Strype'i  Life  of  Parker,  pp.  67,  103, 156. — Strype's  Annalt, 
▼ol.  i;  p.  201.— St  JaoM^i's  Chroflicle,  Sept  3,  nC3.-— Polwheie's  Hist,  of  D«- 
vontkire.— Uack«'s  AiKiqutliea  of  &xet«r. 
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given  him  a  liberal  education,  but  that  be  ^ms  not 
turned  for  a  serious  course  of  life.  He  was^  however,  a 
youth  of  good  capacity,  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  tena- 
cious memory,  and  in  bis  person  of  a  stately  port  and  as« 
pect ;  all  which  advantages  are  qualiBcations  for,  and 
sometimes  incitements  to,  the  theatrical  profession*  By 
several  authorities  we  find  he  must  have  been  on  the  stage 
some  time  before  1 592  ;  for  at  this  time  be  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  best 
judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Jonson.  Haywood,  in  bia 
prologue  to  Marlow^s  Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him  Proteus  foi* 
shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a  tongue.  He  usually  played  the 
capiat  parts,  and  was  one  pf  the  original  actors  in  Shak- 
speare^s  plays;  in  some  of  Ben  Jonson's  he  was  also  a 
principal  performer  :  but  what  characters  lie  personated  in 
either  of  these  poets,  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  Tbi^ 
is  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  editors,  who  did  not 
print  the  names  of  the  players  opposite  to  the  charactexB 
they  performed,  as  the  modern  custom  is,  but  gave  one 
genei*al  list  of  actors  to  the  whole  set  of  plays,  as  in  the 
old  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  or  divided  one  from  the 
other,  setting  the  draYnatis  personam  before  the  plays,  ainl 
the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as  in  Jouson's. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  how  one  of  Mr.  AUeyn^s  pro* 
fes^ion  should  be  enabled  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  DuU 
wich  college,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  die  maintenance 
of  so  many  persous. .  But  it  must  be  observed  that  he  had 
some  paternal  fortune,  which,  though  small,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  affluence ;  and  it  is  to  be  pre* 
sumed  that  the  profits  he  received  from  acting,  to  one  of 
his^rovidept  and  managing  disposition,  and  one  who  by 
bis  excellence  in  playing  drew  after  him  such  crowds  of 
spectators,  must  have  considerably  improved  his  fortune  : 
besides,  he  was  not  only  an  actor,  but  master  of  a  play- 
house, built  at  his  own  expence,  by  which  he  is  said  to 
have  amassed  considerable  wealth.  This  was  the  Fortune 
play-house,  near  Whitecross  street,  by  Moorfields.  ^  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  that  in 
digging  the  foundation  of  this  bouse,  there  was  found  a 
eonsiderable  treasure ;  so  that  it  is  probable  tb^  whole  or 
greatest  part  of  it  might  fall  to  Mr.  AUeyn.  He  was  also 
keeper  of  the  king's  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the  royal 
bear-garden,  which  was  frequented  by  vast  crowds  of 
spectators :  and  the  profits  arising  from  these  sports  are  said 
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to  have  aaiountcid.  to  500L  per  annunu  He  was  thrive 
married ;  and  the  portions  of  his  two  first  wive^y  they 
leaving  htm  no  issue  to  inherit,  probably  contributed  to  this 
benefaction*  Such  donations  have  been  frequently  thought 
to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  ostentation  than  real 
f^harity ;  but  this  of  Mr.  AUeyn  has  been  ascribed  to  a  very 
singular  cause.  Mr.  Aubrey  mentions  a  tradition,  that 
Mr.  AUeyn,  playing  a  dsmon  with  six  others,  in  one  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  was^  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  sur- 
pAsed  by  an  apparition  of  the  devil,  which  so  worked  on 
his  fancy,  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by 
building  Dulwich  college.  Whatever  may  be  in  this  story, 
be  began  the  foundation  of  this  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1614;  and  the  buildings,  gardens, 
&C.  were  finished  in  1617,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended about  10,000/.  After  the  college  was  built,  he 
met  with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  settling 
his  lands  in  mortmain ;  for  he  proposed  to  endow  it  witk 
800/.  per  annumy  for  the  maintenance  of  one  master,  one 
warden,  and  four  fellows,  three  whereof  were  to  be  cler^ 
gymen,  and  the  fourth  a  skilful  organist;  also  six  poor 
men,  and  as  many  women,  besides  twelve  poor  boys,  to 
be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  then 
pift  out  to  some  trade  or  calling.  The  obstruction  he  met 
irith  arose  from  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon^  who  wished 
king  James  to  settle  part  of  those  lands  for  the  support  of 
two  academical  lectures;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mar*^ 
quis  of  Buckingham,  dated  Aug.  IS,  1618,  entreating  him 
to  use  his  interest  with  his  majesty  for  that  purpose  *.  Mr. 
Alleyn's  solicitation  was,  however,  at  last  complied  with, 
and  he  obtained  the  royal  licence,  giving  him  full  power 

..  *  The  letter  it  as  (bllowi:  "  I  now  tarei,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  m 

write  to  give  the  king  aa  account  of  a  Cambridge,    foundations    of   singular 

jMtent  I  have  stayed  at  the  seal;  it  is  honour  to  his  majesty,  and  of  which 

of  Itoenoe  to  give  in  mortmaio  8001.  there  is  great  want ;  whereas  hospitalg 

land,  though  it  be  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  abound,  and  beggars  abound  never  a 

Alleti  thAt  wss  the  player,  for  an  hos-  whit  the  less.     If  his  majesty  do  like 

pitaL     I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  to  pa^s  the  book  at  all,  yet  if  be  w6ald 

the  last  act  of  his  life  so  well ;  bat  if  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  800/.  to  5001. 

bis  majesty  give  away  thus  to  amortize  and  then  give  way  to  the  other  two 

|tfs  tenures,   his  court  of  wards  will  books  for  the  university,    M  were   a 

decay ;  which  I  had  wall  hoped  sfaeutd  princely  work  i  and  I  would  make  sos 

iBprove.     fi ut  that  which  moved  me  bumble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire 

chiefly,  is  that  his  majesty  now  lately  your  lordship  to  join  in  it,  that  it  might 

did  absolutely  deny  sir  Henry  Savile  be  so."    The  works  of  Francis  lofd 

for  2001.  and  sir  Edward  ^ndys  for  Bacon,  voU  IV.  fol.  1740,  p.  665. 
^00/.* to  the  perpetuating  of  two  lee* 
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to  lay  his  foundation,  by  his   majesty's  letters   patent^ 
bearing  date  the  21st  of  June,  1619  ;   by  virtue  where- 
of he  did,  in  the  chapel  of  the  said  new  hospital  at  DuU 
wich,  called  "  The  College  of  God's  Gift,"  on  the  I3tb 
of  September   following,   publicly  read,   and   published, 
a  quadripartite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby  he  created 
and  established  the  said   college;  he  then  subscribed   it 
with  his  name,  and  lixed  his  seal  to  several  parts  thereof^ 
in    presence    of    several    honourable    persons,    and    or- 
dered copies  of  the  writings  to   four  different  parishes. 
Those  honourable  persons  were  Francis  lord  Vertiiam  lord 
chancellor ;  Thomas  eari  of  Arundel,  earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
land ;  sir  Edward  Cecil,  second  son  to  the  earl  of  Exeter ; 
sir  John  Howard,  high  sheriff  of  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  sir 
Edward  Bowyer,  of  Camberwell ;  sir  Thomas  Grymes  of 
Peckham  ;  sir  John  Bodiey,  of  Stretham  ;  sir  John  Tonstal, 
of  Carshalton ;  and  divers  other  persons  of  great  worth 
and  respect.     The  parishes  in  which  the  said  writings  were 
deposited,   were  St.  Botolph's  without  Bishopsgate,   St. 
Giles's  without  Cripplegate,  St,  Saviour's  in  Southwark, 
and  the  parish  of  Camberwell  in  Surrey.     The  contents  or 
heads  of  the  said  statutes,  or  quadripartite  writings,  con* 
taining  the  laws  and  rules  of  this  foundation,  are  as  fojlowt 
1 .  A  recital  of  king  James's  letters  patent.     2.  Recital  of 
the  founder's  deed  quadripartite.      3.  Ordination  of  the 
master,  warden,  &c.     4.  Ordination  of  the  assistant  mem- 
bers, &c.     5.  The  master  and  warden  to  be  unmarried, 
and  always  to  be  of  the  name  of  Alleyn  or  Alien.     6.  The 
master  and  warden  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  least. 
7.  Of  what  degree  the  fellows  to  be.     8.  Of  what  degree 
the  poor  brothers  and  sisters  to  be.     9.  Of  what  condition 
the  poor  scholars  are  to  be.     10.  Of  what  parishes  the  as* 
sistants  are  to  be.     1 1.  From  what  parishes  the  poor  are 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  members  of  this  college.     12.  The 
form  of  their  election.     1 3.  The  warden  to  supply  when 
the  master's  place  is  void.     14.  The  election  of  the  war- 
den.     15.    The  warden   to  be  bound  by   recognizance. 
16.  The  warden  to  provide  a  dinner  for  the  college  upon 
his   election.      17.    The  form   of  admitting  the  fellowa, 
18.  The  manner  of  electing  the  scholars.     19.  Election  of 
the  poor  of  Camberwell.     20.  The  master  and  warden's 
oath.     21.  The  fellow's  oath.     22.  The  poor  brother's  and 
sister's  oath.     23.  The  assistant's  oath.     24.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  admission.     2$.  The  master^s  office.     26.  The 
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wardeD^s  office.  27.  The  fellow's  office.  2$.  The  poor 
brother's  and  sister's  office.  29.  That  of  the  matron  of 
the  poor  scholars.  30.  The  porter's  office.  31.  The  of« 
fice  of  the  thirty  members.  32.  Of  residence.  33.  Orders 
of  the  poor  and  their  goods.  34.  Of  obedience.  35.  Or- 
ders for  the  chapel  and  borial.  36.  Orders  for  the  school 
and  scholars,  and  putting  them  forth  apprentices.  37.  Or« 
derofdiet.  38.  The  scholars'  surplices  and  coats.  39. 
Time  for  viewing  expences.  40.  Public  audit  and  private 
sitting  days.  41.  Audit  and  sitting  chamber.  42.  Of 
lodgings.  43.  Orders  for  the  lands  and  woods.  44^  Al- 
lowance to  the  master  and  warden  of  diet  for  one  man  a 
piece,  with  the  number  and  wages  of  the  college  servants. 
45.  Disposition  and  cl^^vision  of  the  revenues.  46.  Dis- 
position of  the  rent  of  the  Blue-house.  47.  The  poor  to 
be  admitted  out  of  other  places,  in  case  of  deficiency  in 
the  parishes  prescribed.  48.  The  disposition  of  forfeitures. 
49.  The  statutes  to  be  read  over  four  several  times  in  the 
year.  50.  The  dispositions  of  certain  tenements  in  St. 
Saviour's  parish,  Southwark. 

He  was  himself  the  first  master  of  his  college,  so  that^ 
to  make  use  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Haywood,  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, ^^  he  was  so  mingled  with  humility  and 
charity,  that  he  became  his  own  pensioner,  humbly  sub- 
mitting himself  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothes  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  others."  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
he  ever  repented  of  this  distribution  of  his  substance ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied,  as  appears 
from  the  following  memorial  in  his  ovfn  writing,  found 
amongst  his  papers:  <*  May  26,  1620,  My  wife  and  I  ac- 
knowledged the  fine  at  the  common  pleas  bar,  of  all  our 
lands  to  the  college :  blessed  be  God  that  be  hath  given 
us  life  to  do  it"  His  wife  died  in  1623  ;  and  about  two 
years  afterwards  he  married  Constance  Kinchtoe,  who 
survived  him,  and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  afiec- 
tion,  if  at  least  we  may  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  wherein  he 
left  her  considerable  property.  He  died  Nov.  25,  1626, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  his  new  college,  where  there  is  a  tomb-stone 
over  his  grave,  with  an  inscription.  His  original  diary  U 
still  preserved. ' 

^  Biog.  Brit,  origioallj  written  by  Mr.  Oldyt ;  but  many  additional  particnlaim 
mmy  b«  seen  in  Lytont'i  Enviroai  of  London,  rol.  I.  and  Malone's  History  of  tlm 
^Se,  prefixed  to  his,  and  to  Johofon  and  Steerens's  edition  of  Sbakspeara, 
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ALLIACO.     See  AILLY. 

ALLIBOND  (John),  D.  D.  of  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  a  native  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  master  of  the 
free-school  adjoining  to  Magdalen  college.  He  was  after<- 
wards  rector  of  Bradwell  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died 
in  1658.  He  is  principally  known  in  the  literary  annals  of 
Oxf6rd  by  an  exquisite  piece  of  poetical  humour,  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  publish  in  1648,  in  ridicule  of  the  par* 
liamentary  visitors  and  their  party :  it  was  entitled  ^*  Rus- 
tica  academiee  Oxoniensis  nuper  refonkiatse  descriptio  : 
una  cum  comitiis  ibidem,  1648  habitis.'*  Notwithstanding 
the  danger  of  publishing  a  satire  of  this  description,  two 
editions  were  eagerly  bought  up,  but  it  is  now  very  rare.  * 

ALLIBOND  (Petbu),  father  of  tjie  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1 560  at  Wardentou,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  of 
an  ancient  family,  and  studied  at  Magdalen-hall,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  and  master^s  degrees,  and  then 
travelled  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  he  became 
rector  of  Cheyneys  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died 
March  6,  1628-9.  His  publications,  according  to  Wood^ 
were  mostly  translations  x>f  pious  works  by  foreign  divines. 
1.  '<  Comfort  for  an  afflicted  conscience,'^  Lend.  1591^ 
Svo,  from  the  French  of  John  L'Espine.  2.  '<  Coiifutatioa 
of  the  Popish  Transubstaittiation,''  Lond.  1592,  8vo. 
3.  ^^  The  golden  chain  of  Salvation,'*  from  the  Latin  of 
Harman  Renecker,  Lond.  1604,  4to.* 

ALLIONI  (Charles),  a  celebrated  Piedmontese  phy- 
sician,  and  professor  of  Botany,  in  the  university  of  Turin^ 
was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in  1804.  On  account  of  bis 
high  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
many  scientific  societies,  such  as  the  institute  of  Bologna, 
and  the  royal  societies  of  London,  Montpellier,  Gottingen, 
Madrid,  &c.  Of  his  numerous  medical  and  botanical  pub- 
lications, the  following  are  the  principal :  1.  '^  Pedemontii 
stirpium  rariorum  specimen  primum,"  Turin,  1755,  4to, 
containing  the  description  and  figures  of  thirty  plants^ 
either  new  or  little  known,  which  grow  on  the  moui>* 
tains  of  Piedmont.  2.  "  OrjxtographiaB  Pedei^ontanae  ' 
specimen,"  Paris,  1757,  8vo  ;  an  account  of  the  fossils 
in  Piedmont  3.  **  Tractatio  de  miliarium  origine,  pro^ 
'gressu,  natura,  et  curatione,"  Turin,  1758,  Svo;  a  hie^ 
dical  treatise  much  esteemed.    4.  ''  Stirpium  prsecipuarum 

«  Woo(l*s  Fasti,  vol.  11.  p.  40.— Annals^  vol.  11,  pp.  358,  581 
*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  p.  525. 
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fittoliB  et  agii  Nicsensis  enumeratio  methodica,  cam 
elcDcho  aliquot  animaiiQin  ejusdetn  marisy"  Paris,  ITS?, 
8to.  This  work  is  often  quoted  by  naturalists  under  the 
abridged  title  of  **  Enumeratio  stirpium  Nicssensis."  The 
principal  part  of  it  was  collected  by  John  Giudice,  a  bo- 
tanist at  Nice,  and  a  friend  of  AlUoni,  to  whom  he  be* 
queathed  his  papers.  5.  ^  Synopsis  methodica  horti  Tan* 
rinensis,"  Turin,  1762,  4to,  a  methodical  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Turin^  divided  into  thtr* 
teen  classed  ^.  ^  Flora  Pedemontana,  sive  enumeratio 
methodicastirpiumiudigenarumPedemontii/*  Turin,  1785, 
3  Tols.  fol.  lliis  splendid  work,  which  is  illustrated  with 
ninety^two  plates,  was  the  fruit  of  long  labour  and  study, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  author's  reputation.  In  it  he 
describes  2813  plants,  which  he  found  growing  wild  in  the 
duchy  of  Piedmont,  of  which  those  in  the  third  volume 
are  new.  It  has  been,  however,  said,  that  those  already 
known  acquire  a  kind  of  novelty  by  his  descriptions,  which 
are  drawn  from  nature,  and  not  from  books ;  and  the  work 
derives  an  additional  value,  especially  on  the  spot,  from 
the  very  cautious  manner  in  wluch  he  speaks  of  the  me- 
dical properties  of  any  of  these  plants.  The  arrangement 
resembles  that  of  Haller  in  his.  history  of  the  Swiss  plants* 
Haller  had  a  great  regard  for  AUioni,  and  corresponded 
with  him  till  his  death.  7.  '<  Auctuarium  ad  Flora  Pede* 
montana,*'  Turin,  1789^  containing  some  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  former.  Besides*  these  works,  he  wrote 
several  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Turin  ; 
and  from  all  his  writings  seems  to  deserve  an  honourable 
place  among  those  who  have  contributed^.to  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  botanical  and  medical  sciences^  Loeffling 
consecrated  a  ;genus  to  his  memory,  under  the  name  of 
Allionia,  which. LinnsBuis  has  adopted.  It  is. a  genus  of 
the  monog3mia  order  belonging  to  the  tetraudria  class  of 
plants.  ^         '  . 

ALLIX  (Pbt£r),  a  very  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  church  of- .England,  although  a  native  of  France,  and' 
welljuiown  by  his  numerous  and  excellent  writings,  was 
born  in  1641  atAlen^n;  and  having  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  higbJy  improved  his  great  natural  pa«ts, 
be  became^  minister  of  the  reformed  church  at  Kouen.  At. 
this  place^.  before  he  was  tlnrty'^^ve  years  of  age,  he  distin-- 

1  Bioj.  t7o|verselle. 

Vol.  il.  C 
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g^bed  himself  by  pubVishio^  some  Ytry  able  ^Ms,  whioh 
excited  much  notice,  and  he. was  'vufkeA  to-CbMntitan^  dttfit 
the  priacipaL  church  the  reformed  hadi  k  France,  an4 
whither  the  most  considerable ,  pcirsoris  of  the  PtatentaM 
ipeligion  constantly  resorted.  As  he  now  swr  hintadf  in  m 
cooditioQ  to  pronote  the  Interest  of  the  ckureh,  beappfied 
himself  to  the  task  with  ail  ia>a|^Qable  aedt,  aadi  preachwA 
sererai  valuable  seroMBs  io  defsace  of  the  &itb,  s^aiaiia 
she  artful  attempts  of  the  bisheib  o£  Meiuut^  wbo  was  ^Hem 
laboaring  to  orerturn  the  refornied  reKgien,  isiy  ai«niiai^ 
GOBcessiono  to  its  pccfessors.  Upon  the.  reveoatiem  of  thMr 
edict  of  Nantz,  Mr.  Allix  fomnd  fatmsaif  ohTiged  to  quit 
France^  and  had  prepared  a  pathetie  discaocse,  whieh  be 
isflended  to  have  delivesed  as  bisr  farewell  to  his  coogvega* 
tioo,  but  waa  obliged  to  omit,  it,  althuagh  il  waa  afisaivarda 
pcinted. 

In  16^5,  when  the  dK>vQ  edict,  was  neroked,  and  tkm 
Protestant  religion  banished  f«om  France^  Mi..Aliiac 
into  England^  either  in  thiit  or  the  foUowisig  year^  and. 
with  a  most  CiLVOurable  reception^  oa  account  of  bis  extent 
sive  leamiagy  and  especially  his  hnowledge  io  ecdesiascioal 
history.     Soon  after  his  arrival^  hta  fkat  objeet  was  ta  ac* 

3uire  the  English  language,  whieh  b«  attained  ia  a  high 
egree  of  perfection.  In  L690^  he.  was  compliBenaed  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the.anivetsity  of  Caaobridge^and  iar 
the.  same  year  he  bad  the  tieasucership  of  the  chtnrch<  oil 
Salisbury  giVen  to  him  ^  and  some.finraignttemoira  say^he^ 
was  made  canoo  of  Windsor,  bat.  tMs  does  not  appear  ea^ 
have  beea  the  case^  Ih  waa  poopoaedE  that  he  abouU  ha^na 
published  beae  an  authentic  ^^  Histoey  of  the  Councfisy  ** 
for  which  laborious  and  importaaa.  wovk  ha  waa  well  quaK^ 
fied*:  but  by  jsornte  accideta.  iiiteftvcning,  andftnr  want  o^ 
cmcoumgement,  this  undertaking-  miaaartied.  He.  wrote 
and  puhiiahedy  howevei^  aevend  treatisea  relating  to  eecle^r 
aiastical  history,  which  displayed  great  learning,  were  verr 
interesting^  and  very  useful,  to  the  Proteataatoeuse^  wfancb 
ifaa  then  in  considemhle  danger.  These. pieces,  of  whieik' 
we  shall  guire  a  list,  were  remarkably  well  leceived,  and  thr 
author  became  in  as  great  coedtt  here^  aa  ever  he  had  been 
in  Fran6e,  for  bis  ingentoua  and.  solid  defienees  of  the  rea- 
ffirmed celigieoy  from  aeason  and  authority.,  and  fiiom'  the* 
practice  of  early  ages,  as  well,  as  the  precepts  of  die  gae«^ 
pel.  In  1699  he  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  Trinity,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  an  able 
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Md  mrgttiliefitatiVe  performance,  and  is  menticmed  With 
gf^at  respect  by  tb^  late  bishop  Horslefy,  in  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley.  He  wrote  several  other  learned  ahd  ingeM 
diolis  treatises  on  curious  and  important  subjects,  and  was, 
fiif  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  strenuous  and  affectionattt 
dander  df  the  established  church.  Some  of  ihese  pieces 
exposed  him,  however,  to  t^ery  severe  censures ;  and  among 
the  r^t,  Bayle,  who  had  formerly  complimented  him  very 
hiehly,  attacked  bim  with  Contemptuous  language;  but  the 
ilpmioB  of  Bayle^  where  orthodoxy  is  concerned,  is  not 
denerving  of  muck  respect  One  of  his  antagonists,  Mr« 
SCepben  NylB,  rector  of  Hormead,  accuses  him  of  Tritheism : 
smd  in  Moreri'd  l!>ietionary^  printed  in  1740,  it  is  insinuatea 
that  he  was  inclined  to  Socinianism,  a  charge  fhe  most 
ii^urd  and  incredible  that  could  be  brought.  t)r.  Allix,^ 
however,  continued  steady  and  fixed  in  his  principles,  and 
#a^  fb  well  known  to  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine^ 
^  th^  church  of  England  on  that  subject,  that  Whiston 
lliought  propel^  to  consult  him,  when  he  first  proposed 
writing  in  support  of  his  own  opinions,  as  appears  by  what 
lie  says  on  thi^  subject  in  hid  '^  Historical  Preface,'*  which, 
Itowever,  Dr.  Allix  four^'  it  necessary  to  correct  in  a  short 
relation  of  his  interview     Ith  IVhiston. 

Dr.  Allil  enjoyed  a  vr  ^  uncommon  share  of  health  and 
tfj^rits,  as  appears  by  his  la  t  writings,  in  which  there  is 
Mot  only  all  the  eruditipr^  but  all  the  quickness  and 
^Tacity  that  appeared  in  bis  earliest  pieces.  Those  who 
&Aew  bim,  delved  the  same  pleasure  from  his  conversa* 
ifen,  that  the  learned  found  in  his  productions ;  for,  with 
iA  extensive  share  of  learning,  he  had  a  remarkable  iiveli^ 
sess  6f  temper*,  and  expressed  himself  on  the  driest  sub- 
jactA  with  much  ^prightliness,  and  in  a  manner  out  of  the 
cdflMDon  madl  He  was  consulted  by  the  greatest  men  of 
ft&B  age,  on  thd  deepest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  learning, 
aiid  received  the  praise  of  the  ablest  critics  of  his  time.  Itf 
#M  tiot  any  single  branch  of  literature,  oi'  a  few  related  to' 
tech  other,  that  could  occupy  his  thoughts,  but  the  wboler 
cilx:le  c^  sciences  which  fell  iinder  the  cognizance  of  a 
general  scholar  and  sound  divine.  His  sermons  shew  hiiq: 
te  hatia  been  an  aditoirable  orator,  j^nd  at  the  same  tim^  a' 
ptofcftind  sdiolaf^  and  the  several  ancient  authors  whosd 
Utitingfe  h6  published,  testify  his  skill  in  criticism,  and  hitf 
perfect  acquaintance  with  antiquity.  His  treatises  onr 
^clesiaatiettl^  hiitoty  diseorer  a  rast  fun  A  of  reading,  and 
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an  exact  comprehension  of  his  subject,  with  a  warm  z^al. 
for  the  Protestant  religion.  He  Ifiboured  also  to  serve'it 
by  the  tracts  he  rescued  from  oblivion,  ta  shew^  which  they 
did  effectually,  that  the  charge  of  aov^lty  on  which  tho 
Papists  insisted  so  loudly,  was  not  only  unreasonable,  but 
entirely  groundless.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  He-r 
brew  and  Rabbinical  learning  was  displayed  in  his  labo*- , 
rious  performance  in  defence  of  the  doctrii^e  of  the  Trinity, 
in  which  his  sincerity  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  learning.  If 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  deep  and  recondite  studiies,  be 
sometimes  mistook  his  way,  and  erred  in  his  computajtions, 
as  when  he  fixed  the  year  of  Christ's  second  coaling  at 
1720,  it  was  no  more  than  had  befallen  the  greatest  iDen 
who  have  travelled  this  road  before  him,  particularly  Jo^. 
seph  Mede  and  bishop  Lloyd ;  neither  have  these  insta^nceg 
convinced  other  eminent  men  that  the  roads  are  impassable^ 
since  tlie  very  learned  dean  Prideaux,  and  the  sagacious 
sir  Isaac  Newton^  have  devoted  many  of  their  hours  to  the. 
like  inquiries.  Dr.  AUix  continued  his  application  to  the*^ 
last,  and  died  at  London,  Feb.  21,  1717^  in  the  seventy* 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
a  man,  equally  assiduous  in  the  right  discharge  of  all  the 
offices  of  public  and  private  life^  and  every  way:  as  amiable, 
for  his  virtues  and  social  qualities,  as  venerable  from  his 
.  uprightness  and  integrity,,  and  celebrated  for  his  various 
and  profound  learning. 

His  works  are,  1.  '^  Response  a  la  Dissertation  sur  Ber- 
tram et  Jean  Scot,  ou  Erigene,*'  printed,  at;  the  end  o£ 
Claude's  answer  to  AL  Arhaud*s  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith, 
1670.  2.  'f  Ratramne,  ou  Bernard,  Pretre,  du  Corps  et 
du  Sang  du  Seigneur,'*  Lat.  et  Fr.  Rouen,  1672,  12mov 
3.  '^  Dissertatio  de  Trisagii  origine,*'  Rothomagi,  ,1674^ 
8vo.  Maimbourg  erroneously  ascribes  Uiis  to. another  per*. 
son.  4.  **  Dissertatio  de  Sanguine  D.  N.  J.  Christi,^*  dat^ 
uncertain.  5.-  "  Dissertatio  de  Tertulliani  viia,,et  scriptis/\ 
6.  ^^  Dissertatio  de  Conciliorum  quorumvis  de^nitionibu% 
ad  examen  revqcandis,'*  Svo^  circa  1680.  7.  **  Anastasii, 
Sinaitss  contemplationum  in  Hexahemeron  liber  xii  hac<- 
teuus  desideratus,'*  Gr.  etLat.  cum  notis,  &c.  Lond.  1682^ 
4to.  8.  **  Douze  Sermons  sur  divers  textes,"  Rotterdam^ 
1685,.  i2mo.  9.  ^^  Les  Maximes  du  vrai  Chretien,'*  whicJtL 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1687,  and  joined  with  **  Bonnet^ 
.et  saiutes  pens^es  pour  touts  les  jours  du  mois.V  10.  ^^  L' A-; 
.dieu.de  St.  Paul  aux  Ephesi^^u,  Sermon/*   Amst.   1688^' 
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12mo.  This  was  his  intended  farewell  sermon  noticed 
above.  11.  ''Reflections  upon  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Scripture^  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,*' 
Lond.  1688;  2  vols.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  king 
James  II.  from  whom  the  author  had  received  some  obli- 
gations. The  dedication,  which  is  wanting  in  some  edi- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Bishop 
Watson,  in  his  late  "  Tracts,"  republbhed  these  Reflec- 
tions, which  he  says  have  alwdys  been  held  in  great  repute 
for  the  plainness  and  erudition  with  which  they  are  written. 
12.  '' Determinatio  F.  Joannis  Parisiensis  de  modo  exis- 
tendi  Corpus  Christi  in  sacramento  Altaris,  &c.  ciii  est 
prefixa  prefatio  historica  de  'dogmate  Transubstantia- 
tibnis,'*  Lond.  1686,  8vo.  13.  '^Some  remarks  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  Pied- 
mont,** Lond.  1 690,  4to.  This  id  a  very  elaborate  work, 
in  which  the  author  traces  the  history  of  opinions  with 
great  acuteness  and  fidelity.  14.  **  Remarks  upon  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  Albi- 
genses,**  Lond.  1692,  4to  ;  a  performance  of  a  similar  kind 
with  the  former,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  opinions 
of  the  reformed  churches.  15.  "The  judgment  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  against  the  Unitarians,  in  the  con- 
troversy upon  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,*'  Lond.  1689,  8vo.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  controversy  between  bishop  Bull  and  the  Unitarians^ 
and  is  the  able  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  1 6.  ^<  De  Messiee  duplici 
adventu  dissertationes  duse  adversus  Judeos,*-  Lond.  170 J, 
12mo.  It  was  in  this  treatise  our  author  fell  into  the  erro^ 
ncous  computation  respecting  Christ^s  second  coming. 
17.  "Preface  aAd  arguments  on  the  Psalms."  18.  "  Nec- 
tarii  Patriarchse  Hierosolymitani  confutatio  Imperii  Paps 
in  Ecclesiam^"  Lond.  1702,  8vo;  a  translation  from  the 
original  in  Greek.  1 9^  ^'  Aug.  Hermanni  Franke  manu- 
ductio  ad  lectionem  Scrip.  Sac.''  Lond.  1706,  8vo;  our 
author  wrote  only  a  short  preiatory  recommendation  to  this 
book.  20.  ^  Dissertatip  de  J.  C.  Domini  nostri  anno  et 
mense  natali,"  Lond.  1707  and  1710.  21.  "  The  Prophe- 
cies which  Mr.  Whiston  applies  to  the  times  immediately 
following  the  appearance  or  the  Messiah,  considered  and 
examined,''  Lond.  1 707,  8vo.  22.  *^  Preparations  a  la 
Cene,"  8vo,  often  printed  at  Geneva.  23.  ^^  Remarks  upon 
some  places  of  Mr.  Whiston's  books,  either  printed  or  in 
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m^uscripV*  Lond.  1711,  8vo.  ThiB  paiaphlet  is  naffMff 
monly  scarce.  Besides  thesei  (he  late  Dr.  Flexman  a«- 
sored  Dr.  Kippis  that  the  following  pieces  may  be  attri-« 
buted  to  our  author,  *^  Theses  TheologicAB  de  ultimo  JQdi<v 
cio,^*  Salmur,  1660,  4to,  probably  acadapiioal  exercises; 
*' A  discourse  qoocerniDg  PeDapce,*'  Lond.  1688,  Svo|' 
<'  An  historical  discourse  conceruin^  the  nec<9ssity  qf  the 
Ministers*  intention  in  administering  the  Saof^m^nti"  1688, 
8vo;  ''  An  Examination  of  the  scruples  of  those  who  )f^« 
fiise  to  take  the  Qaths,*'  16|S^|  4to }  ^*  Animadversions  on 
Mr.  Hill's  Vindication  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  against  the 
tight  rev.  Gilbf^rt,  bishop  of  Sarum,  1695,  4to.^ 

ALI.OISI  (Balthazar),  called  Gal4NIBO,  an  eminent 
painter  of  histpry  and  poitn»its,  received  his  education  in 
the  school  of  the  Caracci,  and  iu  all  his  compositions  re<* 
tained  the  admirable  style  of  his  master.  HeJbad  naturally 
fi  melancholy  tqrn  of  mind,  and  was  of  a  retired  and  soli- 
tary disposition :  this  induced  him  to  avoid  the  conversa^ 
tion  of  bis  friends,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  hb 
art;  but  by  this  plan  he  became  so  necesaitoas,  thathewaa 
Compelled  to  paint  portraits  to  procure  a  subsistence,  tn 
this  branch,  however,  his  success  was  astonishing ;  and  be 
grew  into  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  for  the  resemblance 
visible  at  first  sight,  and  the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  but 
also  for  a  new  and  unusual  boldness  of  manlier,  by  which 
his  portraits  seemed  absolutely  to  breathe.  None  of  his 
contemporaries  could  enter  into  competition  with  him ;  and 
^he  Italian  writers  place  him  iu  the  same  rank  of  merit  with 
Vandyck.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1578,  and  died  ia 
163,8.* 

ALLORI  (Alexander},  called  Bronzino^  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1^S5,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Agnolo  Bronzino,  likewise  a  distinguished  painter,  who 
educated  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  Allori 
having  been  deprived  of  his  own  father,  when  he  was  but 
five  years  old.  He  was  very  studious,  and  applied  himself 
diligently,  not  only  to  imitate  the  manner  of  his  master^ 
but  the  different  manners  of  those  masters  who  were  in  the 
greatest  reputation.  When  he  commenced  painter,  his 
first  work  was  a  crucifixion,  intended  for  an  altar<-piece, 
which  was  much  praised,  but  his-.s^ccess  iu  portrait-paint- 
ing induced  him  to  employ  a  gr^'xleal  of  his  time  in  tha^ 
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bttscb,  Miohftel  Aiig^lo  wms  ihe  nastfer  wfaoie  works  Ike 
fltiidied  «vitb  tbe  gareatest  auanioii^  ami  he  designed  a  pie- 
tare  of  tbe  Last  Judgoaeoc^  after  tke  CAanuer  of  that  gmat 
geniua,  whidi  is  preserved  at  Rome,  and  will  perpetuate 
the  honour  of  Allori.  He  died  in  1607,  aged  73.  It  U 
mid  that  he  wrote  aanie  burlesque  poems,  and  a  dialogue 
oo  Design.  The  existence  of  this  last  is  denied  by  his 
French  biographer,  but  we  find  its  title  in  Haym*s  Biblio- 
leca  baliaaa,  *'  Diakgo  di  Alessandro  Allori  ptttore  Flo- 
raatino  aopca  I'arte  dei  disegnare  le  figure  priucipiando  da 
Moscoli,  Ossa,  Nenri,  Veoe,  Membra,  Notomia,  e  figura 
perietta,"  Florence,  1590.' 

ALLORI  (€hsstophano),  called  alsa  Beonzino,  was 
the  son  and  disciple  of  the  preceding,  and  born  in  Flo- 
rence in  1577.  For  some  time  be  £bllowed  the  manner  of 
Alexander,  but,  afterwards  studying  design  from  tbe  works 
of  Santi  di  Tki,  and  colouring  from  the  lively  and  elegant 
tints  of  Cigoli,  he  formed  to  himself  a  manner  entirely  dif- 
ferent. He  executed  several  large  designs  for  alurs,  yet 
had  a  particular  excellence  in  painting  small  pictures,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  number  of  minute  figures,  so  exqui- 
site for  correetness  of  drawing,  so  round  and  relieved  by 
the  colouring,  and  touched  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  it 
seemed  surprising  how  either  the  hand  or  the  eye  could 
execute  thedi.  His  portraits  were  also  in  high  esteem. 
His  best  pictures  were  those  of  Judith,  St.  Francis,  and 
St.  Julian.  The  last  mentioned,  long  cue  of  the  chief  or^ 
naments  of  the  Pitti  palace,  is  now  in  tbe  imperial  coUec* 
tion  at  Paris,  and  sh^vs  him  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  finest 
colourists  of  the  Florentine  school.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  his  foot  Ampu* 
tatiim  was  rcHxnnmended,  but  he  refused  his  consent,  and 
continued  deliberately  nsing  his  pencil  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  * 

ALMAIN  (James),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  able  scholastic 
writers  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Sens,  and' died  young  at 
Paris  in  1515.  '  During  his  short  life,  he  published  a  con« 
stderable  number  of  works,  on  logic,  physics,  morality,  and 
divinity.  Tbe  two  which  procured  him  most  fame  are, 
1.  '^  De  antoritate  Eoclesitt,  &c."  Paris,  1512,  4to,  in  which 
he  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of   Pisa,  against 
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Cajetan,  who  had  raised  the  popeV  authority  above  diat  of 
the  councils.  2.  ^  De  potestate  ecolenaotiea  et  laicali 
contra  Ockatn/' — ^Tbe^e  *are  both  in  the  eidition  of  hia 
worksy  published  at  Paris^  1517,  fol.;  but  in  that  edition 
.we  do  not  meet  with  his  "  Moralia,"  Paris,  1525,  8vo.^ 

ALM AMON,  caliph  of  Bagdat,  a  philosopher  and  ^steto^ 
nomer  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centary,  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  year  S 1 4.  He  was  the;  son  of  Harim^Al- 
Rashid,  'and  the  grandson  of  Almanzor/  His  name  is 
otherwise  written  Mamon,  Almaon,  Almamun,  Alamoun, 
or  AI-Maimon.  Having  been  educated  with  great  care, 
and  with  a  love  for  the  liberal  sciences,  he  applied  himself 
to  cultivate  and  encourage  them  in  his  own  country.  For 
this  purpose  he  requested  the  Greek  emperors  to  supply 
him  with  such  books  on  philosophy  as  they  had  among 
them;  and  he  collected  skilful  interpreters  to  translate 
them  into  the  Arabic  language.  He  also  encouraged  his 
subjects  to  study  them  ;  frequenting  the  meetings  of  the 
learned,  and  assisting  in  their  exercises  and  ^^liberations. 
He  caused  Ptolemy's  Almagest  to  be  translated  in  the  year 
827 ;  and  in  his  reign,  and  doubtless  by  his  encouragement, 
an  astronomer  of  Bagdat,  named  Habash,  oomposed  three 
sets  of  astronomical  tables.  Almamon  himself,  however, 
ihkde  many  astronomical  observations,  concerning  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  caused  skilful  observers  to  pro- 
cure proper  instruments  to  be  made,  and  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  such  observations.  Under  his  auspices  also  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  was  measured ;  and  he  revived  the 
sciences  in  the  East  so  successfully  that  many  learned  men 
were  found,  not  only  in. his  own  time,  but  after  him,  in  a 
country  where  the  study  of  the  sciences  had  long  been  for- 

fotten.  This  learned  king  died  near  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  by 
aving  eaten  too  freely  of  dates,  on  his  return  from  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  in  the  year  833,  in  the  48th  or  49th  year 
of  his  age. ' 

ALMARUS  (Elmarus,  Elmbrus,  or  iELMERUs),  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Austin  in  Canterbury,  at  the 
time  that  Alphage,  the  archbishop,  was  barbarously  mur«- 
dered  by  the  Danes,  in  101 1,  when  the  city  was  betrayed 
to  them*  Almarus,  however,  was  suffered  by  those  plun- 
derers to  go  at  liberty ;  and  in  the  year  1022,  was  made 
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iMshop  of  Sherborne  in  Donetshire^  which  bishopric  w$i9 
afterwards  translated  to  Salisbury.  Godwin  mention's 
him  as  a  bishop^  but  adds  that  he  knows  nothing  of  him 
but  his  name.  Aimarus  was  not  inclined  either  to  ieare 
bis  abbey,  or  to  become  a  bishop ;  but  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  upon  him  that  dignity,  which  he  dis-- 
charged  with  great  constancy  and  vigour,  until  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight.  On  this  he  resigned  his  bi- 
shopric with  more  alacrity  than  he  had  accepted  it,  return- 
ing back  to  his  abbey,  where  he  lived  in  a  cell  in  the  in- 
firmary, in  great  innocence  and  devotion  to  his  last  liour. 
When  he  was  near  his  death,  he  directed  that  be  should 
be  buried  not  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  monk,  ^ich  was  com- 
plied with.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  monas^- 
tery,  before  the  altar  of  St.  John,  and  his  memory  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  chronicles  relate  some  superstitious 
stories  of  him,  to  which  little  credit  will  now  be  given. ' 

ALMEIDA  (Francis),  count  d'Abrantes,  a  Portu- 
gueze,  was  the  first  governor  of  India,  to  which  place  he 
was  dispatched  in  1 505,  by  king  Emanuel,  with  the  high 
character  of  viceroy.  His  fleet  had  a  dangerous  passage 
out,  and  almost  continual  stories  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  without  being  able  to  make  it,  but  at  last  reached 
Qailoa.  The  king  of  that  place  having  given  some  cause 
to  suspect  his  conduct,  Almeida  resolved  to  besiege  the 
city,  and  after  landing  500  men,  the  natives  fled,  and  the 
Portugueze  entered  and  plundered  it.  T^e  plunder  was 
however  deposited  in  one  house,  and  shared  among  the 
soldiers,  Almeida*  taking  as  his  own  share,  only  one  ar'- 
row.  He  then  began  to  build  a  fort,  and  offered  the  peo*- 
ple  the  protection  of  the  Portugueze,  which  they  accepted, 
and  received  a  king  from  them,  who  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient to  king  Emanuel. 

From  hence  they  sailed  to  Mombassa,  and  immediately 
attacked  that  place.  A  shot  from  the  Portugueze  set  fire 
to  the  powder  magazine,  which  so  terrified  the  inhabitants 
that  they  abandoned  the  fort.  Having  caused  the  port  to 
be  sounded,  and  finding  water  suflicient,  he  entered  the 
harbour,  and  then  sent  a  message  to  require  the  king  to 
submit  himself  to  the  king  of  Portugal ;  but  the  messenger 
was  reftised  admittance  —  Almeida  then  endeavoured  to 
seize  some  of  the  natives,  and  took  prisoner  a  domestic  of 
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the  luogy  frbm  whom  he  had  iBtelligfoce  that  the  king  kod 
teemed  into  bis  pay  4000  aaxiliariefty  and  expected  mone. 
On  this  intelligence  be  resolved  to  be«ege  the  place ;  and 
aet  fire  to  a  part  of  the  city.  The  natives  attacked  the 
Portugueze,  although  at  the  same  time  employed  in  ex- 
■tinguishing  the  flames ;  which  however  proved  their  best 
friends,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  Next  day,  when 
ihe  flames  abated,  the  Portuguese  again  entered  the  city^  and 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and 
the  darts  of  the  enemy  flung  from  the  Jbouses.  However^ 
Almeida  having  soon  secured  the  palace,  the  Portugueze 
joined  their  strength,  and  obliged  the  natives  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  wood,  to 
which  the  king  had  retreated.  The  city  was  plundered, 
but  most  of  the  valuable  effects  had  been  carried  away. 
The  Portuguese  writers  tell  us,  they  killed  in  this  actton 
1 500,  and  took  2000  prisoners,  with  the  loss  only  of  five 
men  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

From  hence  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Melinda,  but  by 
tempestuous  weather  was  driven  three  leagues  beyond ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Anchidive^ 
trhere  he  built  a  fort,  and  sent  some  of  his  ships  out  to 
cruize.  Here  he  received  deputies  from  the  king  of  Onor, 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  also  the  submission  of  a  piratical 
chief,  of  the  name  of  Timoia;  but  a  circumstance  soon 
happened  to  shew  the  former  was  not  sincere,  and  the 
▼iceroy  sailed  to  Onor,  and  burned  some  ships  in  the  har- 
bour. A  day  or  two  after,  he  sent  his  son  to  burn  the 
cdier  ships,  when  a  smart  action  ensued,  and  the  Portu* 
gueze  were  obliged  to  retreat.  Almeida  sailed  next  day  to 
Cahanor,  where  he  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  strong 
fort  to  protect  his  countrymen  against  the  Arabians,  who, 
jealous  of  the  Portugueze,  did  them  every  injury  in  their 
power.  While  Almeida  remained  here,  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  reiceive  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Narsinga^ 
cfferiiig  friendship,  iuid  his  daughter  as  a  wife  for  John  the 
eon  of  Ematiuel.  He  had  also  a  visit  from  the  king  of 
Cananor,  from  whom  he  obtained  liberty  to  build  his  fort. 
from  this  place  he  dispatched  his  son  on  an  expedition  to 
Caulan. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cugna  with  a  reinforcenient  from  Por- 
tugal^ and  on  receiving  intelligence  of  several  Arabian 
ships  richly  laden  being  in  the  port  of  Ps^  ama  (about  60 
miles  off)  escorted  by  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  of  Calicut,  he 
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tesdved  to  attack  iimm  ia  the  hfurbour.  Ha  mled  fiur  Uink 
purpose  with  12  shipt  of  wur.  On  his  pcLswige  he  wm  ifl^ 
form^  that  the  slupf  were  not  yet  afloat^  but  lay  in  the 
docks^  upder  cover  of  a  ra»party  and  a  strong  garrisoii  of 
4000.  men.  Almeida  had  only  700^  and  with  thete  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  enooay.  He  attempted  to  land  and 
bum  the  ships;  aad  after  a  violent  conflict  6u<u:eeded* 
This  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  superiority  of  tlie  Porta* 
guese  ^  this  tiffie  in  war»  for  the  enemy  fought  with  ii^ 
perate  eourage,  there  being  many  among  them  who  had 
taken  an  oath  tp  conquer  or  die*  These  devotees  had  all 
their  beads  shaven,  and  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  Al» 
meidat  fiaving  made  good  his  landing,  advanced  to  the  city, 
lad  set  it  on  fire,  being  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  per-» 
mitting  his  men  to  plunder  it.  The  men  murmured  at 
being  deprived  of  such  a  rich  booty,  but  this  the  viceroy 
disregarded ;  and  to  keep  them  employed,  dispatched  hia 
ion  with  a  squadron  to  cruize  against  the  Arabians,  who  in 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy's  fleet  lost  his  lifew  Al- 
meida, who  had  often  shewn  that  be  possessed  great  forti- 
tttde,  now  gave  a  striking  proof  of  it ;  and  to  those  wh«| 
lamented  the  death  of  young  Almeida  with  too  much  sor<^ 
.row,  he  said,  '^  That  he  had  never  wished  a  long,  but  % 
glorious  life  for  his  son  ;  and  for  his  part,  he  thanked  God 
for  honouring  him  with  so  glorious  a  death.*' 

While  he  commanded  in  India,  Albuquerque  was  mak« 
ing  conquests  for  his  country  to  the  northward,  but  as  he 
did  not  act  under  Almeida's  instructions,  the  latter  wa4 
offended,  and  even  wrote  to  some  of  the  enemy's  cbieft^ 
that  Albuquerque  acted  without  his  orders.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  exploits  of  the  latter  drew  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  Portugal,  and*he  was  appointed  to  supersede  Al- 
meida in  his  viceroyship.  When  the  order  for  the  vice* 
roy's  return  was  brought,  he  was  employed  in  fitting  out  a 
fleet  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son.  This  furnished  him 
with  an  excuse  for  not  delivering  up  his  government ;  and 
he  sailed  on  an  expedition  to  Dabul,  landed  there^  de« 
feated  the  enemy,  and  made  a  most  dreadful  slaughter^ 
not  sparing  even  the  infants.  The  next  day  the  city  waa 
given  up  to  be  plundered,  and  afterwards  burned.  Thia 
was  the  fate  of  many  other  places  on  these  shores.  He 
then  cruized  along  tlie  coast  until  he  fell  in  with  the  ene<* 
my's  fleet,  and  engaged  and  totally  defeated  it,  killing 
4000  men.    The  sultan-  bad  taken  great  pains  in  fitting  out 
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this  fleety  and  it  is  supposed  had  engaged  Europeaits  of 
several  nations  to  act  on  board  it,  as  books  in  the  Italialn, 
German,  French,  and  Spanish  languages  Were  fonfKt  on 
board  the  captured' ships.     This  victory  procured  a  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  a  set  of  men,  who  had  their  own'  ad- 
vantage in  view,  inflamed  the  animosity  between  Alnieidar 
and  Albuquerque  ;  and  the  former  not  only  still  refused  t<y 
deliver  up  his  government,  but  ordered  Albuquerque  to  be 
confined.  Contigna,  however,  another  commander,  arriv- 
ing from  Portugal,  reconciled  them'  to  each  other,  and 
Almeida  to  the  surrender  of  his  government.  The  viceroy 
immediately  embarked,  and  soon  ^fter  sailed  for  Portugal. 
Unfortunately  stopping  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  slight  quarrel' arose  between  the  Portugueze 
and  natives,  and  in  an  action  with  them,  Almeida  received 
a  wound  in  his  throat  with  a  javelin,  March  1,  1509,  and 
died  immediately.  —  Thus  expired  this  brave,  honest,  and 
renowned  commander  by  his  own  imprudence.  Before  he 
went  to  India,  he  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Grenada.  In  India  his  exploits  haiv*e  been  spoken 
of.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese  fled. 
Two  officers  who  saw  him  fall  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  countrymen  to  recover  his  body  ;  but  fiiuling  entreat 
ties  ineffectual,  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell.  * 

ALMEIDA  (Lawrence)  was  son  of  the  former,  and 
had  he  enjoyed  longer  life,  would  probably  have  equaU 
ted  him  in  fame.  His  first  exploit  was  against  Caulan, 
in  India,  whither  he  was  dispatched  by  bis  filither  to 
destroy  all  the  ships  in  that  harbour;  he  executed  his  or- 
ders with  to  much  expedition,  that  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
town  before  they  were  apprized  of  his  arrival,  and  de« 
stiroyed  27  ships.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  on  a  cruize 
against  the  Maldive  islands,  to  intercept  all  Arabian  ships. 
The  strength  of  the  currents  in  those  seas,  drove  him  as 
far  south  as  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
he  put  into  a  port  in  the  latter.  The  king  bearing  of  his 
arrival,  and  having  before  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  in  those  parts,  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  condition  of  receiving 
protection  and  defence.     The  tribute  was  to  be  250,0001b. 
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weight  of  cinnamon  ;  and  the  first  year's  payment  was  im- 
mediately pat  on  board.  On  his  return,  hie  was  ordered 
to  the  Anchidive  islands ;  when  being  informed  of  a  larg^ 
fleet  fitting  out  at  Calicut,  Lawrence  immediately  sailed 
to  that^ace,  engaged  it^  and  after  a  fierce  conflict,  gave 
them  a  total  defeat  He  tbea  returned  to  Cananor,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  king  of  tliat  place,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Portugueze,  with  great  honour:  he  after- 
wards continued'  with  his  father,  until  he  sailed  on  the 
fatal  expedition  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  was  dis*^ 
patched  with  eight  ships  to  annoy  the  Arabians,  and  at 
first  was  successful.  He  put  into  the  port  of  Chaul,  a 
large  and  opulent  city,  adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Cam- 
bay  a.  Here  he  received  .advice  that  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
had  fitted*  out  a  considerable  force,  manned  with  his  brav- 
est soldiers.  It  consisted  of  five  large  ships,  and  six  gal- 
leys, to  which  the  king^ 'of  Cambaya  joined  80  sloops  of 
war.  When  they  appeared  off  Chaul,  the  Portugueze 
concluded  they  were  the  ships  of  Albuquerque,  and  made 
no  preparation  to  engage ;  the  Egyptian  admiral  entered 
the  river,  but  his  allies  remained  out. at  sea. 

The  next  day  Lawrence  Almeida  weighed  anchor  and 
attacked  the  aidmiral's  ship,  but  in  the  action  he  was 
wounded.  His  oflScers,  finding  they  were  becalmed,-  and 
could  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  advised 
him  to  return.  This  he  declined,  and  soon  received  ano- 
ther desperate*  wound  in  the  fece  with  a  dart  The  action 
continued  at  a  distance^  Almeida  not  being  able  to  get 
near  his  enemy.  Other  captains  were  more  fi>rtunate,  as 
they  boarded  and  took  two  ships.  The  next  day,  the  fleet 
from  sea  came  in  and  joined  the  enemy.  -The  Portugueze 
held,  a  council,  and  were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  they  ought  to  put  to  sea  in  the  night,  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  effect,  but  the  enemy  pursued  and  came: up 
with  the  admiral's  ship,  in  the  rear,  and  sunounded  her. 
An  unfortunate  shot  rendering  it  impossible  to  steer  her^ 
she  ran  aground.  The  Portugueze  captains  had  a  strong 
desire  to.  assist  their  admiral,  but  the  violence  of  the  tide 
prevented  them.  However,  ^y  sent  a  boat  to  bring  AU 
meidfilaway;  but  he: refused  to  quit  bis  fellow-soldiers  in 
this  distress,  hoping  also  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend 
bimseif  until  the/tide  returned.  The  enemy  did  not  dare 
to  board  his  vessel,  but  continued  a  fierce  cannonade  at  a 
distance, «  which  was  returned  with  spirit.     Almeida  at  last 
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received  adoth^  woundi  in  his  thtgb^  wlitck  quite  dis^ 
abl^  hia>5  and  being  placed  in  a  chair  wbidk  was  lashed 
to  the  nasty  he  continued  to  animate  his  meh^  until  a  sho€ 
» tb«  Weast  killed  him*  The  Portagueze  on  board  thi^ 
unfortunate  ship  were  now  reduced  to  20,  who  still  cdn-^ 
^Biied  to  defend  themselves^  but  the  enemy  succeeded  iti 
boarding  her,  and  to  their  honour,  treated  the  few  brave 
sixrvihrors  with  great  humanity.  ^ 

ALMEIDA  (M&KOEL  or  Emmakubl),  a  Portuguese  bis-* 
tovian,  was  bom  at  Vizeu  in  that  kingdom,  in  1580,  and' 
afker  an  education  among  the  Jesuits,  was  sent  to  the  In- 
dies,  where>  hating  completed  his  studies,  he  became  rbc-- 
tor  of  the  college  of  fiacaim.  In  1622,  Vitteleschi,  gene- 
ral of  the  Jesuits,  sent  iiim  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  who  received  bim  with  much  respect;  but  bi^ 
successor  having  banbbed  the  Jesiiits  from  his  dominions^ 
Almeida  returned  to  Goa  in  I6S4,  and  became  provincial 
of  his  ordet  in  India,  and  inquisitor.  He  died  at  Goa  iff 
1646.  itis  works  ar« :  1  '^  A  history  of  Upper  £thi<^ia," 
to  which  his  brother  Jesuit,  Bathazar  Tellez,  added  many 
facts  and  documents,  and  published  itatCoimbra,  1660^ 
ioik,  2.  ^^  Historical  letters/'  written  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  piiblished  at  Rome,  inf 
Italiail,  1629,  8vo.  He  left  also  some  manuscripts  on  the 
errors  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  dominican  Urreta  in  his  history  of  Ethiopia.  ^ 

ALMEIDA  (TuEODORs),  a  Portugueze  priest,  who  had 
the  courage  in  Portugal  to  study  and  teach  philosophy^ 
upon  more  rational  and  experimental  principles  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  that  country,  was  born  in  1722.  Hi4 
most  celebrated  woik,  written  in  Portuguese,  and  entitled 
'^  Reereaceo  Filosofica,''  5  vols.  8vo,  17^1,  occasioned  a( 
Fevolution  in  the  philosophical  studies  of  the  Portu^ttezoy 
and  would  probably  have  involved  the  author  in  mucb 
danger,  had  not  the  Je9uits  been  soon  aftdr  banished  from 
that  kingdom.  He  was  nevertheless  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  rupture  between  Jo^ph  H.  and  that  cdutt ;  and 
this  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  tbe  marquis  de  Pombal^ 
^t  be  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France,  during 
ibe  ministry  of  that  nobleman*  On  his  return  to  Portugal 
Aft  jroyal  academy  of  sciences  of  Lisbon  vras  eager  to  ad'^ 
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Alt  him  a  member ;  but  k  ww  soon  evident  that  Almeid* 
bad  not  bept  pace  wkb  the  .^ogress  which  the  natioa  had 
made  in  twenty^five  years,  and  he  was  suffered  to  eclipsa 
bimself,  akhougpb  without  losiog  any  of  the  reapect  due  ta 
his  former  senriees  ia  promoting  liberal  science.  He  pub« 
lished^  afiber  his  return  to  Lisbon^  a  moral  romance,  caUed 
f'The  Happy  Indepe&dant,"  which  bad  Iktle  success^ 
and  it  was  said  that  a  better  title  would  have  been  '<  The 
Happy  Impertinent'^  He  died  in  L805,  leaving  behind 
him  several  niao«iser»fitsy  far  the  pubiicaftion  of  which  he 
had  obtaiiiedi  the  permission  oS  the  Censor.  His  works 
altogether  are  said  to  aoMHmt  to  forty  volumes,  besides 
five  of  translations;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
list  of  tbeiir  titles  or  subjects.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he 
was  a  nJenaber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon,  and  of 
the  Royak  Society  of  London.  ^ 

ALMELOVEEN  (Thbgdoiib  Jansson  Yam),  an  ettii« 
Bent  Dwfecb  physician,  but  more  eminent  as  a  general  scho* 
lar  and  editor,  was  bom  July  24,  1657,  atMidrecht,  or 
Mydregt,  near  Utrecht,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman;.  His  grandfather  was  Cornelius  Almetoveen, 
a  senator  of  Utrecht,  who  died  ii»  165S.  His  mother  waa 
Mary  Jatison,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  pcin* 
ter,  so  well  known  for  his  many  fine  editions,  and  for  the 
atlas  which  he  published  in  six  fplio  volumes.  As  the 
printer  had  no  male  issue,  the  name  of  Janson  was  added 
to  Akneioveen,  probably  by  our  author's  father.  He 
studied  first  at  Utrecht,  and  then  at  Goude  or  Tergou,. 
whete  James  Tollius  was  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  that 
place,  and.'when  Tollius  xemoved  to  Noortwick^  near  Ley^^ 
den,  Almelovoen  followed  him^  and  it  appears  by  bis 
writings  that  he  always  acknowledged  him  as  bis  master.  In 
L676,  he  returned  to  Utvecfat,  and  studied  |;^  belles  let* 
ti:es  in  that  city  under  tiie  celebrated  Gr^iu^^.  and  as  his- 
fiktfaer  intended  him  for  the  church,^  he  also'  studied  He* 
brew  under  Leusden,  and  philosophy  under  De  Uries;' 
bat,  taking  dii^st  at  the  violence  and  illiberality  witb 
wfaicb  tbeodogical  disputes  were  sometimes  conducted,  he 
gavea pseferenceto  medioine^  and  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  yallan  and  Muhaikis.  In  1680,  he  maintained  ai 
tberis  on  aleep,.  and  the  following  year,  one  on  the  asthma^ 
and  was  then  admitted  to  his  doctor's  degree  in  tliat  Uc* 
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eulty.  In  1687,  he  vrent  to  reside  at  Goude,  where  he 
floaiTied.  In  1697,  he  was  invited  to  Harderwic  to  be« 
come  professor  of  Greek  and  history  ;  and  in  1702,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine,  and  remained  in  both 
offices  until  his  death  in  1712.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
public  library  at  Utrecht  his  curious  collection  of  the  edi* 
dons  of  Quintilian,  which  he  had'  made  at  a  great  expence, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  catalogue  in  Masson's  critical  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  vol.  V.  Bibliography 
was  his  favourite  study,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
his  grandfather  Jansson ;  and  to  this  we  probably  owe  the 
number  of  editions,  with  commentaries,  which  he  pub* 
lifihed.  Among  these  are:  1.  ^^  Hippocratis  Apborismi, 
Gii.  Lat;*'  Amsterdam,  1685,  12mo.  2.  '^  Aurehi  Cebi  de 
medicina,*'  with  his  own  additions  and  those  of  Coiistan- 
tine  and  Casaubon,  Amsterdam,  1687,  12mo;  1713,  8vo; 
Padua,  1722,  Svo;  with' '^  Serini  Sammonici  de  medicina 
prsecepta  saluberrima.'*  3.  Apicii  Caslii  de  obsontis  et 
coudimentis,  sive  de  arte  coquinaria  libri  X."  with  the 
notes  of  Martin  Lister,  Hamelbergius,  Yander  Linden,  &c. 
Amsterdam,  1709,  8vo.  4.  '^  Aurelianus  de  Morbis  acutis 
et  chronicis,"  Amsterdam,  1709,  4to.  5.  *^  Bibliotheca 
promissa  et  latens,'*  or  an  account  of  books  promised,  and 
never  published,  with  the  epistles  of  Velschius  on  such 
medical  writings  as  have  not  been  edited,  Goude,  1688, 
1698,  Svo;  1692,  12mo;  Nuremberg,  1699,  8vo;  with 
the  additions  of  Martin  Melsuhrerus.  6.  ^^Tbe  anatomy 
of  the  Muscle,"  in  Flemish,  with  observations  anatomical, 
medical,  and  chirurgical,  Amst.  1684,  6vo.  7.  '^  Ono* 
masticon  rerum  inventarum  et  Inventa  nov^antiqua,  id 
est,  brevis  enarratio  ortus  et  progressus  artia  medicae," 
ibid.  1684,  8vo;  a  history  of  the  discoveries  in  medicine, 
with  a  marked  preference  to  the  merit  of  the  ancients. 
8.  **  Opuscula  sive  antiquitatum  e  sacrb  pro£ftnarum  spe- 
cimen conjectans  veterum  poetarum  fragmenta  et  plagia- 
irorum  syllabus,"  ibid.  1686,  Svo.  9.  A  new  edition  of 
Decker's  work,  ^^  De  scriptis  adespotis,  pseudepigrapbis, 
et  supposititiis,  conjeotunB,"  ibid.  1686,  .12mo.  10.  An. 
edition  of  *'  C.  Rutilius  Numantianns^"  ibid.  1687,'  12mo. 
11.  *^  Amcenitates  theologico->philoiogicse,"  ibid.  1694,  8vo. 
Besides  some  critical  pieces,  this  voluitie  contains  several 
letters  of  Bbchart,  Erasmus,  Baudius,  Scriverius^  and  others, 
and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Erasmus  was  a  native  of 
Goude^  ajad  not  of  Rotterdam;  because,  according  to  the 
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laws,  the  place  where  children  are  born  accidentally,  is 
not  accounted  their  country.  12.  ^^  Dissertationes  quatuor 
de  mensis,  lecticis,  et  poculis  veterum/'  Harwick,  1701, 
4to.  These  are  theses  composed  by  Alstorf,  and  main-- 
tained  during  the  presidency  of  Almeloveen.  13.  "Fasti 
Consulares,^'  Ainst.  1705,  8vo.  14.  A  beautiful,  but  not 
very  correct  edition  of  "  Strabo,"  ibid.  2  vols.  fol.  ,15. 
"  De  vitis  Stephanorum,"  1682,  8vo.  Besides  some  other 
contributions  of  notes,  &c,  to  editions  of  the  classics,  he 
assisted  Drakestein  in  the  publication  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  "  Hortus  Malabaricus."  ! 

ALMICI  (Peter  Camille),  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  was 
born  at  Brescia,  of  a  noble  family,  Nov.  2,  1714,  and 
studied  tlieology,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
in  both  which  he  became  an  excellent  scholar.  He  ap- 
phed  himself  chiefly  to  an  investigation  of  the  text  of 'the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  read  with  great  care  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers.  His  studies  were  also  diversified  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  chronology,  history  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, antiquities,  criticism,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the 
character  of  a  general  scholar.  In  his  own  country,,  he 
obtained  such  fame  that  his  advice  was  thought  to  be  ora- 
cular. He  died  Dec.  30,  1779,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He 
published  "  Critical  Reflexions'^  on  Febronius's  work,  en- 
titled '^  De  Statu  Ecclesiae,  et  legitima  potestate  Romani 
Pontificis ;"  some  dissertations  and  other  works,  particu- 
larly one  on  the  "manner  of  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
characters,'^  with  an  appendix  on  that  peouliar  species  of 
biography,  writing  one's  own  life.  He  left  alsq  some  un^ 
published  wocks,  and  among  them  ^'  a  comparison  between 
the  Italians  and  French,"  and  "  Thoughts  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  father  Paul  Sarpi."  * 

ALMODOVAR  (Duke  d'),  a  diplomatic  character,  de- 
serves some  notice  here,  as  a  man  of  literature,  although 
we  know  but  little  of  his  personal  history.  After  having 
been  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  oourts  of 
Petersburgh,  Lisbon,  and  St.  James's,  he  filled  an  honour- 
able station  at  Madrid,  where  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1781,  he  published  a  kind 
of  journal,  entitled  "  Decada  Epistolen,"  where  he  gave 
periodical  accounts  of  French  works,  &c.     He  then,  un- 

>  Moreri.— Biog.UiiiTerseUe.  The  latter  makes  him  nephew,  instead  of  grand^ 
son,  to  Jansson. 
'  Biog.  umTen#lle.—MaQdelU'0  Collection  d'oputcles,  ToLXXXYtll.  art.  S. 
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der  the  name  of  Malode  Luque^  undertook  a  translation 
of  the  abb£  Raynal's  celebrated  philosophical  and  political 
history  of  the  two  Indies,  a  work  proscribed  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  almost  unknown,  and  he  made  such  altera- 
tions as  satisfied  the  inquisition  itself  that  it  would  not  be  a 
dangerous  pubiieatton.     He  died  at  Madrid  in  1794. ' 

ALMON  (John),  a  l^ookseller,  author,  and  editor,  was 
bom  at  Liverpool^  about  the  year  1738,  and  was  educated 
at  Warrington.     About  1*^48  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
bookseller  at  Liverpool,  bUt  in  1756  he  went  to  sea,  as  a 
common  seaman.     In  1758  or  1759,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  came  to  London,  where,  it  is  said,  he  soon  be* 
came  known  to  several  wits  of  the  day^  as  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  Wilkes.     His  turn,   however,  wai 
for  political  writing;   and  in  1759  he  published  '^  The 
conduct  of  a  late  noble  commander  (lord  Geprge  Sackville) 
examined.**     This  was  followed  by  a  compilation),  in  six- 
penny numbers,  of  "A  Military  Dictionary,**   or  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable  battles  and  sieges  from  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  to  the  year  1760.     Soon  after,  he 
wrote  various  political  letters  in  the  Gazetteer  newspaper, 
which  he  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  **  A 
collection  of  interesting  letters  from  the  public  papers.** 
About  the  same  time  he  published  '*A  Review  of  his  Ma- 
jesty (George  IPs)  reign  ;**  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  in 
176 J,  he  wrote  ."  A  Review  of  his  Admuiistration.**     His 
other  publications   were,  "  A  Letter  to  the  right  hon. 
George  Grenville  ;**    **  An  history  of   the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  queen  Anne  to  the  death 
of  George  II. ;"  "  An  impartial  history  of  the  late  War 
from  1749  to  1763  ;'*  "  A  Review  of  lord  Bute's  adminis- 
tration.**    When  Wilkes*s  infamous  essay  on  Woman  was 
brought  to  light,  Mr.  Almon  wrote  an  answer  to  Kidgell, 
the  informer* s,  narrative.     In  1763,  he  commenced  book- 
seller in  Piccadilly,  and  published  '^  A  Letter  concerning 
libels,  warrants,  and  seizure  of  papers,  &c.  ;**  "  A  history 
of  the  Minority  during  the  years  1762 — 1765;*'  **  The 
Political  Register,"  a  periodical  work,  and  the  general  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  scurrility  of  the  writers  in  opposition  to 
government ;  **  The  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,'*  a 
collection  of  fugitive  pierces,  in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  of 
the  party  kind  :  *^  An  Asylum^"  a  publication  of  a  similar 
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sort ;  <^  Collectian  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace«  AUiaace, 
and  ComiDerce^  betWjeen  Great  Britaio  and  otiier  powexi, 
from  the  revolution  in  1688  to  the  present  Aimie  ;^*  ^'  Hie 
Parliamentary  Register,"  an  account  of  the  debates  in  par- 
liament ;  ^'  The  Reoiembrancer^"  apother  mdhthly  colIec« 
ti9n  of  papers  in  favour  of  the  American  cause  ;  *' A  col- 
lection of  the  Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords ;"  ^  Letter  to 
the  earl  of  Bute/'  1772 ;  **  Free  Pariiaments^  or  a  vin* 
dication  of  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  England,  in 
answer  to  certain  visionary  plans  of  modem  reformers  ;'* 
^*  A  parallel  between  the  siege  of  Berwick  and  the  siegte 
of  Aquilea,"  in  ridicule  of  Home's  tragedy,  the  Siege  of 
Aquilea ;  <*  A  Letter  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  Jenkipson,'* 
1782.  These  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  anonymous,  and 
they  are  enumerated  here  for  the  information  of  those  who 
form  collections  of  political  pamphlets. 

The  works  which  he  more  publicly  avowed  are,  '^  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Life  of  the  £arl  of  Chathani^"  2  vols.  4to,  and 
3  vols.  8vo ;  *^  Biographical,  Literary,  and  Political  Anec- 
dotes of  several  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  present 
age,  never  before  printed,''  3  vols.  8vo,  1797.   Both  contain 
;DQ^ny  curious  particulars  of  the  political  characters  and  con* 
tests  of  his  day,  picked  up  from  the  various  members  of  par- 
liament who  frequented  his  ahop,  and  confided  in  him.  Hid 
last  publication  was  a  collection  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  pamphlets 
and  lett€$rs,  with  a  life,  in  which  he  praises  that  gentleman 
in  the  spost  extravagant  manner,  w^ile  he  iselates  fiLCts 
con€;e^fui\g  his  character  that  elsewhere  might  have  been 
accQi9nted  defamation.     In  all  his  political  career  he  was 
attached  to  the  party  which  supported  Wilkes^  aind  apposed 
the  me^tures  of  govei^n^ent  in  the  early  pfirt  of  the  present 
reign.     At  that  time  it  wsts  not  s\irpri9:ing  that  many  of  his 
pamphlets  were  popular,  or  that  he  should  be  9ibile  to  boast 
of  an  ipiti^ofi^y  with  men  of  rank  in  the  political  world.   He 
had  it^e  itMu;4Miood  to  publish  writings  which  bookseUccs  of 
estffb^sthed  reputation  would  have  rejected,  and  he  xam 
UfH^  mk,  as  the  evpeuc^e  of  pryiting  was  defrayed  by  his 
epj^yers,  .while  he  h^td  the  pcofit^  of  the  sale.    Ejreo  of 
^se  .vhich»  upon  his  own  authority,  we  have  giv^en  aa  bis 
pcqd^ctig^,  it  is  highly  p«»bable  he  was  rather  the  ediUvr 
ihw  the  auth(^.    In  tmne  mkich  more  reqeotly  appeared 
under  his  name,  there  is  very  little  of  the  ability,  either 
argumentative  or -narrative,  which  could  give  consequence 
i»  a  political  effusion. 
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About  the  year  17  82,  he  retired  from  business  as  a  book- 
seller; but  in  a  few  years  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Parker,  printer  of  a  newspaper  called  the  General  Adver-' 
tiser,  ef  which  he  then  was  proprietor  and  editor :  the  spe- 
culation however  injured  his  fortune,  and  he  became  a  pri- 
soner in  the  king'si  bench  for  a  libel,  and  was  afterwards 
an  outlaw.  Extricated  at  length  from  his  difficulties,  he 
'  retired  again  into  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  December 
12,  1S05,  leaving  his  widow  in  great  distress. ' 

ALPHERY  (Mekepher,  so  pronounced,  though  pro- 
perly spelt,  NiKEPHOR,  Nicephorus)  was  born  in  Russia,  of 
the  imperial  line.  When  that  country  was  disturbed  by- 
intestine  quarrels,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  royal  house  particularly  was  severely  persecuted 
by  impostors,  this  gentleman  and  his  two  brothers  were 
seut  over  to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Bidell,  a  Russia  merchant.  Mr.  Bidell,  when 
they  were  of  age  fit  for  the  university,  sent  them  all  three 
to  Oxford,  where  the  small-pox  unhappily  prevailing,  two 
of  them  died  of  it.  We  know  not  whether  this  surviving 
brother  took  any  degree,  but  it  is  very  probable  he  did, 
since  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and,  in  the  year  1618, 
had  the  rectory  of  Wooley  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  living  of 
no  very  considerable  value,  being  rated  at  under  10/.  in 
the  king's  books.  Here  he  did  his  duty  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity  ;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  twice 
invited  back  to  his  native  country,  by  some  who  would 
have  ventured  their  utmost  to  have  set  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  he  chose  rather  to  remain  with  his  flock, 
and  to  serve  God  in  the  humble*  station  of  a  parish 
priest.  Yet  in  1643  he  underwent  the  severest  trials  from 
the  rage  of  the  fanatic  soldiery,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
depriving  him  of  his  living,  insulted  him  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner ;  for,  having  procured  a  file  of  musqueteers 
to  pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit,  as  he  was  preaching  on  a 
Sunday,  they  turned  his  wife  and  young  children  out  into 
the  street,  into  which  also  they  threw  his  goods.  The  poor 
man  in  this  distress  raised  a  tent  under  some  trees  in 
the  church-yard,  over  against  his  bouse,  where  he  and  his 
family  lived  for  a  week.  One  day  having  gotten  a  few 
eggs,  he  picked  up  some  rotten  wood  and  dry  sticks,  and 

^  Gent  Mag.  vol.  UQCV.-^PabUc  Character*  l»r  1803-4»  where  is  a  Yerjr 
flatteriog  life^  eridently  contributed  by  himself. 
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with  these  made  a  fire  in  the  church  porch,  in  order  to 
boil  them ;  but  some  of  his  adversaries,  to  show  how  far 
they  could  carry  their  rage  against  the  church  (for  tliis 
poor  man  was.  so  harmless,  they  could  have  none  against 
him),  came  and  kicked  about  his  fire,  threw  down  his 
skillet,  and  broke  his  eggs.  After  this,  having  still  a  little 
money,  he  made  a  small  purchase  in  that  neighbourhood, 
built  a  house,  and  lived  there  some  years.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  this  by  a  presbyterian  minister  who  came  in 
his  room,  and  honestly  paid  him  a  fifth  part  of  the  anpual 
income  of  the  living,  which  was  the  allowance  made  by 
parliament  to  ejected  ministers,  treated  him  with  great 
humanity,  and  did  him  all  the  services  in  his  power.  It  is 
a  great  misfortune  that  this  gentleman's  name  is  not  pre- 
served, his  conduct  in  this  respect  being  the  more  laudable, 
because  it  was  not  a  little  singular.  Walker  calls  him  Mr* 
B — f  and  the  living  is  not  mentioned  by  Calamy.  After« 
wards,  probably  on  the  death  or  removal  of  this  gentleman,. 
Mr.  Alphery  left  Huntingdonshire,  and  came  and  resided  at 
Hammersmith,  till  the  Restoration  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  living  again.  He  returned  on  this  occasion  to  Hun- 
tingdonshire, where  he  did  not  stay  long  ;  for,  being  up- 
wards of  80,  and  very  infirm,  he  could  not  perform  the 
duties  of  his  function.  Having  therefore  settled  a  curate, 
he  retired  to  his  eldest  son's  house  at  Hammersmith,  where 
shortly  after  he  died,  full  of  years  and  of  honour.  It  must 
be  owned  that  this  article  is  very  imperfect ;  but  the  sin-* 
gularity  of  a  Russian  prince's  being  a  country  minister  in 
England  is  a  matter  of  too  much  curiosity,  to  be  wholly, 
omitted. 

Mrs.  Alphery,  the  last  descendant  of  the  family,  married 
one  Mr.  Johnson  a  cutler  at  Huntingdon.  .  She  was  living 
in  1764,  and  had  eight  children.  By  her  the  facts  con-^ 
tained  in  the  preceding  article,  first  related  by  Walker,  were 
confirmed  to  lord  Sandwich,  and  were  likewise,  known  to 
be  true  by  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  lordship 
informed  Dr.  Campbell,  that  such  was  the  respect  paid  this 
woman  on  account  of  jier  illustrious  descent,  that  no  per- 
sons, of  whatever  station,  chose  to  be  seated  in  her  pre- 
sence :  on  the  contrary  they  rose,  and  remained  so  till  she 
had  taken  her  chair. ' 

'  Blo^.  Brit— Walkei's  Sufferings  of  the  Ctergf. 
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ALPHONSUS  X.  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  ba^ 
been  sumamed  The  Wise,  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  literatt^re,  is  now  oiore  celebrated  for  having  been  an 
astronomer  than  a  king.  He  was  born  in  1203,  succeeded 
hiB  father  Ferdinand  III.  in  12S2,  and  died  in  12S4,  con- 
sequently at  the  age  of  81.  The  affairs  of  the  reign  of 
AlphonsQS  were  rery  extraordinary  and  unfortunate,  but 
we  shall  here  only  consider  him  in  that  part  of  his 
character,  on  account  of  which  he  has  a  place  in  this 
Work,  namely,  as  ah  astronomer  and  a  man  of  letters.  He 
ic^uir^d  a  prof6and  knowledge  of  astronomy,  philosophy, 
and  history,  and  composed  books  upon  the  motions  of  the 
biattens,  and  6n  the  history  of  Spain,  which  are  highly 
cdmmended.  **  What  can  be  more  surprising,'*  says  Ma- 
riana, *^  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a  camp,  and 
handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  ^hottld  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  of  philosophy,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  as  men  of  leisure  can  scarcely  acquire  in 
&eir  retirements  ?  There  are  extant  some  books  of  Alphon- 
stks  on  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  history  of  Spain, 
written  with  great  skill  and  incredible  care.*'  In  his  astro- 
nomical pursuits  he  discovered  that  the  tables  of  Ptolemy 
i^ere  full  of  errors,  and  ^vas  the  first  to  undertake  the  task 
of  correcting  them.  For  this  purpose,  about  the  year  1 240, 
and  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  assembled  at  Toledo 
the  most  skilful  astronomers  of  his  time.  Christians,  Moors, 
or  Jews,  when  a  plan  v^as  formed  for  constructing  new 
tables.  This  task  was  accomplished  about  1252,  the  first 
year  of  his  reign ;  the  tables  being  drawn  up  chiefly  by  the 
skill  and  paijis  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Hazan,  a  learned  Jew,  and 
the  work  called  the  Alphonsine  Tables^  in  honour  of  the 
prince,  who  was  at  vast  expences  concerning  them.  He 
fix^d  the  epoch  of  the  tables  to  the  30th  of  May  1252, 
being  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  They  were 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  148  J,  at  Venice,  byRadtolt, 
who  excelled  in  printing  at  that  time ;  an  edition  extremely 
rare:  there  are  others  of  1492,  1521,  1545,  &c. 

We  xnust  not  omit  a  memorable  sa3dng  of  Alphonsus, 
which  has  be^n  recorded  for  its  boldness  and  impiety; 
namely,  ^*  That  if  he  had  been  of  God's  privy  council  when 
he  made  the  world,  he  could  have  advised  him  better.'* 
His  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  him  in  this 
instance^  by  assuring  us^  that  he  meant  only  to  reflect  on 
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tbe  ahsunl  philoyopby  by  which  tb«  laws  of  nature  wev« 
theft  explained.  Perhaps  their  wiser  course  would  have 
been  tp  consiga  it  to  obliviooi  aa  there  is  no  direct  proof 
of  bis  not  having  U6e<t  this  irreverent  language.  * 

ALPHONSUS  (Petee),  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  I2tfa 
century,  was  converted  to  tbe  Christian  religion  in  1106, 
in  the  44th  yeftr  of  his  age.  Being  severely  censured  by 
his  countrymen,  he  published  a  ^^  Dialogue,  between  a 
Jew  aikl  a  Ghristiaa,"  which  seeins  to  have  bec!(n  no  con-* 
teaftptible  defence  ,o{  Christianity  against  his  countrymen. 
He  wrote  also  **  On  science  and  philosophy,"  and  was 
enitnent  for  sacred  and  profane  literature.  Tbe  time  of 
bis  death  is  not  known.  The  first  Baentioned  work  is  iu 
tbe  "  Bibl.  Patrom.*'  • 

ALPHONSUS  TOSTATUS.     See  TOSTATUS. 

ALPINI  (Prosfebo),  a  celebrated  physician  and  bo* 
tanisty  was  born  the  23d  of  November  1553,  at  Marostica, 
in  the  republic  of  Venice.  In  his  early  years  be  was  in«« 
clined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  accordingly  served 
in  the  Milanese;  but  being  at  length  persuaded  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  pbysiciani  to  apply  himself  to  learnings 
he  went  to  Padua,  where  in  a  little  time  he  was  chosen 
deputy  to  the  rector,  and  syndic  to  the  students,  which 
offices  he  discharged  with  great  prudence  and  address. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  pursuing  his  study 
of  physic,  in  which  faculty  he  was  created  doctor  in  1578. 
Nor  did  he  remain  long  without  practice,  being  soon  aftec 
invited  to  Campo  SanPietro,  a  little  town  in  the  territories 
of  Padua.  But  such  a  situation  was  too  confined  for  one  of 
bis  extensive  views ;  be  was  desirous  of  gaining  a  know* 
ledge  of  exotic  plants,  and  thought  the  best  way  to  succeed 
in  his  inquiries,  was,  after  Galenas  example,  to  visit  the 
countries  where  they  grow.  He  soon  had  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  as  George  £mo,  or  Hemi,  being 
appointed  consul  for  the  republic  of  Venice  in  Egypt^ 
chose  him  for  his  physician.  They  left  Venice  tbe  1 2th 
of  September  1580;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
voyage,  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo  tbe  beginning  of  July  the 
year  following.  Alpini  continued  three  years  in  this  coun« 
tty,  where  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  improving  his 
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knowledge  in  botany,  travelling  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile,  and  as  far  as  Alexandria,  and  other  parts  of 
EgyptT  Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  in  1584,  Andrea 
Doria,  prince  of  Melfi,  appointed  him  his  physician  ;  and 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  capacity,  that  he 
was  esteemed  the  first  physician  of  his  age.  The  republic 
of  Venice,  displeased  that  a  subject  of  theirs,  of  so  much 
merit  as  Alpini,  should  continue  at  Genoa,  when  he  might 
be  of  very  great  service  and  honour  to  their  state^  recalled 
him  in  1593,  to  fill  the  professorship  of  botany  at  Padua, 
where  he  had  a  salary  of  200  florins,  afterwards  raised  to 
750.  He  discharged  this  office  with  great  reputation  ;  but 
his  health  became  very  precarious,  having  been  much  in- 
jured by  the  voyages  he  had  made.  According  to  the 
registers  of  the  university  of  Padua,  he  died  the  5  th  of 
February  1617,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
the  day  after,  without  any  funeral  pomp,  in  the  church  of 
St  Anthony. 

His  works,  some  of  which  are  still  held  in  esteem,  were, 
1.  "  De  Medicina  Egyptiorum,  libri  IV."  Venice,  1591, 
4to,  Paris,  1645,  and  Leyden,  1735,  4to.  2.  *^  De  BaUamo 
dialogus,"  Venice,  1591,  Padua,  1640,  4to.  In  this  he 
describes  the  plant  in  Asia  Minor  which  produces  the  white 
balsam.  3.  '*  De  Plantis  Egyptii  liber,"  Venice,  1592, 
Padua,  1640,  4to.  4.  "De  Plantis  exoticis,  libri  IL"  Ve- 
nice,  1627,  1656,  4to.  5.  "  Historiae  naturaUs  Egypti,  li- 
bri IV."  Leyden,  1735,  2  vols.  4to.  6.  "  De  prssagienda 
Tita  etmorte  segrotantium,  libri  VII."  Padua,  4io,  Leyden, 
1710,  edited  by  Boerhaave;  the  most  considerable  of  all 
his  works,  of  which  there  have  been  various  editions,  and 
an  English  translation  by  Dr.  James,  2  vols.  8vo.  1746.  7. 
^<  De  Medicina  methodica,  libri  XIII."  Padua,  fol.  1611, 
Leyden,  1719,  4to,  a  work  in  which  he  evinces  his  pre* 
dilection  for  the  metbodists.  8.  **  Dissertatio  de  Rhapon- 
tico,"  Padua,  1612,  4to.  AH  these  works  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Alpini  be* 
came  deaf,  and  in  consequence  turned  his  thoughts  to* 
wards  the  causes  of  that  privation,  and  the  possibility  of 
cure.  The  result  of  his  researches  he  communicated  in  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  whic}i>  with  some  other  works,  still 
remain  in  manuscript.  He  left  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  a  lawyer,  and  another  a  physician,  and  the  publisher 
of  his  father's  posthumous  works.     The  Alpinia,  a  genus 
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of  the  monogynia  order,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species, 
derives  its  name  from  him. ' 

ALREDUS)  Alfredus,  or  Aluredus,  an  ancient  Eng« 
lish  historian,  was  born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge.  He  returned  after- 
wards to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  became  a  secu* 
lar  priest,  one  of  the  canons,  and  treasurer  to  the  church  of 
St,  John,  at  Beverley.  Tanner,  in  a  note,  informs  us,  that 
he  travelled  for  improvement  through  France  and  Italy, 
and  that  at  Rome  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  cardinal 
Othoboni.  According  to  Bale  and  Pits,  he  flourished  under 
king  Stephen,  and.  continued  bis  annals  to  the  year  1 136. 
Vossius  is  supposed  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  who  tells  us 
that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  died  in  1 126, 
in  which  same  year  ended  his  annals.  His  history,  how* 
ever,  agrees  with  none  of  these  authors,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable from  thence  that  he  died  in  1 128  or  11 29.  He  in- 
tended at  first  no  more  than  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Britons ;  but  a  desire  of  pursuing  the  thread 
of  his  story  led  him  to  add  the  Saxon,  and  then  the  Nor- 
man history,  and  at  length  he  brought  it  down  to  his  own 
times.  This  epitome  of  our  liistory  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I. 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  performance ;  it  is  written  in  Latin, 
in  a  concise  and  elegant  style,  with  great  perspicuity,  and 
a  strict  attention  to  dates  and  authorities  :  th6  author  has 
been  not  improperly  styled  our  English  Florus,  his  plan 
and  execution  very  mucli  resembling  that  of  the  Roman 
historian.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Leiand  has  not 
given  him  a  place  amongst  the  British  writers  :  the  reason 
seems  to  have  been  that  Leiand,  through  a  mistake,  con- 
siders him  only  as  the  author  of  an  abridgment  of  Geoffrey 
of  .Monmouth's  history ;  but  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
having  placed  Geoffrey^s  history  later  in  point  of  time  than 
that  of  Alredus,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  Alredus 
composed  his  compendium  before  he  ever  saw  the  history 
of  Geoffrey.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  John-  With- 
amsted,  an  ancient  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who, 
speaking  of  our  author,  says,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
what  happened  from  tlie  settlement  of  Brutus  to  the  time 
of  the  Normans,  in  which  he  also  treated  of  the  cities  an- 
ciently founded  in  this  kingdom,  and  mentioned  the  names 
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by  which  London^  Canterbury,  and  York  were  called  in  old 
times,  when  the  Britons  inhabited  them ;  and  this  testi* 
mony  agrees  with  the  book,  as  we  now  have  it.  Some  other 
pieces  have  been  ascribed  to  Alredus;  but  this  history, 
and  that  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  seem  to  have  been  all  that 
he  wrote.  This  last  performance  was  never  printed,  but  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cotton  library  ;  though  not  set  down 
m  the  catalogues,  as  being  contained  in  a  volume  of  tracts : 
it  is  entitled  ^^  Libertates  ecclesia»  S.  Johannis  de  Bever* 
lik,  cum  privilegiis  apostolicis  et  episcopalibus,  quas  ma« 
gister  Alueredus  sacrista  ejusdem  ecclesiae  de  Aa^ico  in 
Lstinum  transtulit :  in  hoc  tractatulo  dantur  cartsB  Saxonic^l 
R.  R.  Adelsta^ni,  Eadwardi  Confessoris,  et  \Villelmi,  quas 
fecerunt  eidem  ecclesias,  sed  imperito  exscriptore  niendose 
scriptte.  The  liberties  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Be- 
verley,  with  the  privileges  granted  by  the  apostolic  see, 
or  by  bishops,  translated  out  of  Suon  into  Latin,  by  master 
Alured,  sacrist  of  the  said  church.  In  this  treatise  are 
contained  the  Saxon  charters  of  the  kings  Adelstan,  Ed* 
w«rd  the  Confessor,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  granted 
by  them  to  this  church  y  but,  through  want  of  skill  in  the 
transcriber,  full  of  mistakes.''  Mr.  Hearne  published  an 
editKm  of  Alredus's  annals  of  ^ the  British  History,  at  Ox« 
ford,  in  1716,  with  a  preface  of  his  own.  This  was  taken 
from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Thomas  Rawlinson,  esq. 
which  Hearne  says  is  the  only  one  he  ever  saw.^ 

ALSAHARAVIUS.     See  ABULCASIS. 

ALSOP  (Anthony),  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous  Eng* 
lish  writer,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence 
elected  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  March  23,  1696,  and  of  B.  D.  Dec.  12,  1706.  On 
bi«  coming  to  the  university,  he  was  very  soon  distinguished 
by  dean  Aldrich,  and  published  ^^  Fabularum  ^sopicarum 
clelecttts,''  Oxon.  1698,  8vo,  with  a  poetical  dedication  to 
lord  viscount  Scudamore,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  took 
part  against  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  famous  dispute  with  Mr. 
Boyle.  Thii  book.  Dr.  Warton  observes,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  It  was  better  known  at  one  time,  bow- 
ever,  if  we  may  credit  bishop  Warburton,  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Dr.  Hurd,  says  that  **  a  powerful  cabal  gave 
it  a  surprising  turq."  Akop  passed  through  the  usual 
offices  in  his  college  to  that  of  censor,  with  considerable 
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r^QUfroh  ;  and  for  9<nne  years  had  the  principal  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  society  committed  to 
his  care.     In  this  useful  employment  be  continued  till  hi« 
merit  recommended  him  to  sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain^  and  sooa 
after  gave  him  a  prebend  in  his  own  cathedral,  together 
with  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
which  afforded  him  ample  provision  for  a  learned  retire* 
ment,  from  which  he  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  those  who  thought  him  qualified  for  a  more 
pubKc  character  and  a  higher  station.     In  1717  an  actioa 
was  brought  against  hiih  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Astrey  of  Ox- 
ford,  for  a  breach  of  a  marriage  contract ;  and  a  verdict 
obtained  against  him  for  2^000/.  which  probably  occasioned 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  some  time.     How  long  this 
6xile  lasted  is  unknown  ;  but  bis  death  happened,  June  10^ 
1726,  and  was  occasioned  by  his  falling  into  a  ditch  that 
led  to  his  garden-door,  the  path  being  narrow,  and  part  of 
it  giving  way.     A  quarto  volume  of  his  was  published  iir 
1752,  by  the  late  sir  Fraticis  Bernard,  under  the  title  of 
''  Antonii  Alsopi,  sedis  Christi  olim  alumni,  Odarum  librt 
duo."     Four  English  poems  of  his  are  in  Dod<iIey*s  collec- 
tion, one  in  Pearch's,  several  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  some  in  the  '^  Student;"     He 
seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  and  facetious  companion^ 
not  rigidly  bound  by  the  trammels  of  his  profession,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  sermons.     Mr.  AU 
sop  is  respectfully  mentioned  by  the  facetious  Dr.  King  of 
the  Commons  (vol.  I.  p.  236.)  as  having  enriched  the  com«« 
monwealth  of  learning,  by  ^*  Translations  of  fables  from 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  ;"  and  not  less  detractingly  by 
Dr.  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  <^  Tony  Alsop,  a  late  edi« 
tor  of  the  ^Esopean  Fables/*     Sir  Francis   Bernard,   his 
editor,  says,  that  among  the  various  branches  of  philological 
learning  for  which  he  was  eminent,  his  singularly  delicate 
taste  for  the  classic  poets  was  the  chief.    This  induced  him 
to  make  use  of  the  Sapphic  numbers  in  his  familiar  corre- 
spondence  with  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  which  be 
shewed  a  facility  so  uncommon,  and  a  style  so  natural  and 
easy,  that  he  has  been,  not  unjustly,  esteemed  not  inferior 
to  his  master  Horace* ' 
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ALSOP  (Vincent),  an  English  nonconformist  of  coa- 
siderable  note,  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  and  edu* 
cated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  afterwards  received  deacon's 
orders  from  a  bishop,  and  settled  at  Oakham  in  Rutland- 
shire, as  assistant  to  the  master  of  the  free  school.  Being 
a  man  who  possessed  a  lively  pleasant  wit,  he  fell  into  gay 
company,  but  was  reclaimed  by  the  admonition  of  the  rev. 
Mn  King,  a  Puritan  minister  at  or  near  Oakham,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwards  married ;  and  becoming  a  convert 
to  his  principles,  he  received  ordination  in  the  presbyterian 
way,  not  being  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishop,  which  ex- 
tended only  to  deacon's  orders,  and  he  was  no  longer  willing 
to  conform  to  the  church  by  applying  for  those  of  a  priest. 
He  settled  at  Wilby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  After 
which  he  ventured  to  preach  sometimes  at  Oakham  and  at 
Wellingborough,  where  he  lived  ;  and  was  once  committed 
to  prison  for  six  months,  for  praying  with  a  sick  person. 
The  book  he  wrote  against  Dr.  is^herlock,  in  a  humorous 
style,  made  him  first  known  to  the  world,  and  induced  Mr* 
Cawton,  an  eminent  nonconformist  in  Westminster,  to 
recommend  him  to.his  congregation,  as  his  successor.  On 
receiving  this  invitation,  he  quitted  Northampton,  and  came 
to  London,  where  he  preached  constantly,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral pieces,  which  were  extremely  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic. His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court  exposed 
him  to  many  inconveniences,  but  he^ad  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  imprisonment  and  fines,  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
informers,  wlia  did  not  know  his  Christian  name,  which  he 
studiously  concealed^  aaid  even  Anthony  Wood,  who  calls 
him  Benjamin,  did  not  know  it.  His  sufferings,  however, 
ended  with  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  at  least  in  the  beginuing 
of  the  next  reign,  when  bis  son,  engaging  ia  treasonable 
practices,  was  frequently  pardoned  by  king  James.  After  this, 
Mr,  Alsop  w^ent  frequently  to  court,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  person  who  drew  up  the  Presbyterians* 
very  fulsome  address  to  that  prince,  for  his  general  indul- 
gence ;  a  measure,  however,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
majority  of  nonconformists.  After  the  revolution^  Mr. 
Alsop  gave  very  public  testimonies  of  his  affection  for  the 
government,  but  on  all  occasions  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  respect  tind  gratitude  of  king  James,  and  retained  a  very 
high  sense  of  his  clemency,  in  sparing  his  only  son.     The 
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remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  exercise  of  the  minis- 
try, preaching  once  every  Lord^s  day  ;, besides  which  he 
bad  a  Thursday  lecture,  and  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Pinner's  hall.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  preserved 
his  spirits  to  the  last,  and  died  May  8,  1703.  On  grave 
subjects  he  wrote  with  a  becoming  seriousness ;  but  where 
wit  might  be  shewn,  he  displayed  it  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Slater,  and 
his  memory  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  own  learned 
and  elegant  writings;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  : 
1.  "  Antisozzo,"  in  vindication  of  some  great  truths  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  whose  treatise  "  Concerning 
die  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  thought  he  discovered 
a  tendency  towards  Socinianism,  and  therefore  entitled  this 
work,  which  was  published  in  1675,  "  Antisozzo,"  from 
the  Italian  name  of  Socinus.  Sherlock  and  he  had  been 
pupils  under  the  same  tutor  in  the  university.  Dr.  South 
allowed  Alsop's  merit  in  this  contest  of  wit,  but  Wood 
undervalues  his  talent.  2.  ^*  Melius  Inquirendum,*'  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Goodman's  Compassionate  Inquiry,  1679, 
8vo.  3.  **  The  Mischief  of  Impositions;"  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Stillingfleet's  Mischief  of  Separation,  1680.  4.  "  Duty 
and  interest  united  in  praise  and  prayer  for  Kings.'* 
5.  "  Practical  godliness  the  ornament  of  Religion,"  1696  ; 
and  several  sermons.  * 

ALSTEDIUS  (John  Henry),  a  German  protestant  di- 
vine, and  a  voluminous  writer,  was  some  time  professor  of 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  Herboni  in  the  county  of  Nas- 
sau ;  aftei wards  professor  at  Alba  Julia  in  Transylvania, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1638^ 
in  his  /JOth  year.  Of  his  public  character,  we  only  know 
that  he  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  reduce  the  several  branches  of  arts  and  sciences 
into  systems.  His  '^  Encyclopaedia"  has  been  much  es- 
teemed even  by  Roman  catholics  :  it  was  printed  at  Her- 
born,  1610,.  4to,  ibid.  1630,  2  vols.  fol.  and  at  Lyons,  1649, 
and  sold  very  well  throughout  all  France.  Vossius  men- 
tions the  Encyclopaedia  in  general,  but  speaks  of  his  trea- 
tise of  Arithmetic  mqre  particularly,  and  allows  the  author 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reading  and  universal  learning. 
Baillet  has  the  following  quotajtion  from  a  German  author  : 
*f  Alstedius  has  indeed  many  good  things,  but  he  is  not  suf- 
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ficiently  accurate ;  yet  his  Encydopcedia  was  received  widi 
geDcral  applause,  when  it  first  appeared,  and  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who,  being  destitute  of  other  helps,  and  not 
baring  the  original  authors,  are  desirous  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  terms  of  each  profession  and  science. 
Nor  can  we  praise  too  muoh  his  patience  and  labour,  his 
judgment,  and  his  choice  of  good  audiors :  and  the  abstracts 
lie  has  made  are  not  mere  scraps  and  unconnected  rhapso- 
dies, since  he  digests  the  principles  of  arts  and  sciences 
into  a  regular  and  uniform  order.     Some  paits  are  indeed 
better  than  others,  some  being  insigni^cant  and  of  little 
value,  as  his  history  and  chronology.     It  must  be  allowed 
loo,  that  he  is  often  confused  by  endeavouring  to  be  clear  | 
likat  he  is  too  full  of  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  and  that 
iie  affecto  too  constrained  a  method."     Lorenzo  Brasso 
aays^  ^*  that  though  there  is  more  labour  than  genius  in  Al- 
atedius's  works,  yet  they  are  esteemed ;  and  his  industry 
being  admired,  has  gained  him  admittance  into  the  temple 
of  fame.**     Alstedius,  in  his  *^  Triumphax  Bibliorum  Sa« 
cronim^  sen  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,''  Francfort,  1 620,  1 625^ 
1642,  ICmo,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  materials  and 
principles  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  found  in  the 
scriptures,  an  opinion  which  has  been  since  ad<^ed  by 
others.     John  Himmelius  wrote  a  piece  against  his  '^  The- 
ologia  Polemica,"  which  was  one  of  the  best  performances 
cf  Alstedius.    He  also  published  in  1627)  a  treatise  entitled 
^'De  Mille  Annis,"   wherein  he  asserts  that  the  faithful 
shall  reign  with  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  a  thousand  years^ 
after  wtuoh  will  be  the  general  resurrection  and  the  last 
judgment.  In  this  opinion,  he  would  not  have  been  singular, 
as  it  has  more  or  less  prevailed  in  all  ages  of  the  church, 
had  he  not  ventured  to  predict  that  it  would  take  place  in 
the  year  1694.     Nicerou  has  g^ven  a  more  copious  list  of 
his  works,  which  are  now  little  known  or  consulted. ' 

ALSTON  (Charles),  an  ingenious  phjrsician  and  bo- 
tanist, was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alston,  of  E^dlewood,  a  gen- 
tleman of  small  estate  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  allied 
to  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton,  who,  after  having  studied 
physic,  and  travelled  with  several  gentlemen,  declined 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  retired  to  his  patri- 
mony. His  son  Charles  was  born  in  1683,  and  at  the 
time  of  Ms  father^s  death  was  studying  at  the  university  of 
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Glasgow.  On  this  event,  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  took 
him  under  her  patronage,  and  recommended  to  him  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  his  inclination  for  botany  and 
the  study  of  medicine  superseded  all  other  schemes ;  and 
from  the  year  1716,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  medi*- 
cine.  In  that  year  he  went  over  to  Leyden,  and  studied 
under  Boerhaave  for  three  years ;  and  having  here  formed 
an  acquauitance  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro^ 
the  first  of  that  name,  on  their  return  they  projected  the 
reviyai  of  medical  lectures  and  studies  at  Edinburgh.  For 
this  purpose  they  associated  themselves  with  Drs,  Ruther* 
ford,  Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  high  character,  as  a  medical  school,  which  Edinburgh 
has  so  long  enjoyed.,  Dr.  Alston's  department  was  botany 
and  the  materia  medica,  which  he  continued  to  teach  with 
unwearied  assiduity  until  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1760,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his*  age. 

In  1740,  he  published  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  :  1. ''  In«- 
dex  Plantarum  praecipue  officinalium,  quae  in  horto  medico 
Edinburgensi,  studiosis  demonstrantur,"  8vo.  2.  ^^  Index 
Medicamentorum  simplicium  triplex,"  1752,  8vo.  S.  ^<  Ti- 
rocinium Botanicum  Edinburgense,"  175S  ;  his  principal 
work,  containing  a  republication  of  his  **  Index"  with  the 
''Fundamenta  Botanica'*  of  Linnaeus;  in  this,  however, 
he  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  overthrow  Linnaeus's 
system ;  doubtless  from  a  fond  attachment  to  his  early  in- 
structors, Tournefort,  Ray,  and  Boerhaave.  Besides 
these,  he  published  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  essays, 
three  papers  on  Tin  as  an  anthelmintic,  on  Opium,  and 
on  a  case  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  pericardium ;  and 
separately  in  1752,  1754,  and  1757,  a  "Dissertation  on 
Quick-lime  and  Lime-water."  His  "  Lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica"  were  published  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Hope,  2  vols.  4to,  1770,  which  did  not  contribute  much 
to  his  fame,  being,  as  Dr.  Pulteney  justly  observes,  rather 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  materia  medica,  as  it  was, 
than  as  it  is,  in  the  works  of  Lewis,  Bergius,  Murray,  and 
Cullen.^ 

ALSTROEMER  (Jonas),  the  reviver  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  Sweden,  was  bom  in  1685,  in  the  small  town 
of  Alingsas  In  West  Gothland,  of  poor  parents.  After 
struggling  for  a  long  time  with  the  evils  of  want,  he  came 
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to  London,  where  he  paid  particular  attention  to  commer- 
cial speculations  ;  and  from  his  inquiries  into  the  pros- 
perity of  England^  he  deduced  the  importance  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  His  native  country,  for  several 
centuries  engaged  in  war^  had  made  little  progress  in  the 
arts  of  industry^  but  was  now  endeavouring  to  promote 
them ;  and  Alstroemer  having  formed  his  plan,  returned 
to  Sweden  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  undertaking. 
In  1723,  he  requested  of  the  states  a  licence  to  establish 
manufactures  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  and  it 
soon  became  the  seat  of  activity  and  industry,  which  spread 
over  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  he 
travelled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  inventions  and  the 
methods  practised  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
collected  able  workmen,  and  the  best  models,  and  j>ub- 
lished  several  instructive  papers.  At. the  same  time  he 
carried  on  trade,  in  partnership  with  Nicholas  Sahlgren^ 
at  Gottenburgh.  Here  he  established  a  sugar-house, 
traded  to  the  Indies  and  the  Levant,  and  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  rural  ceconomy,  as  to  introduce  some  very 
essential  improvements,  cultivating  plants  proper  for 
dying,  and  extending  the  culture  of  potatoes,  then  a  no- 
velty in  Sweden.  ,  He  also  improved  the  wool-trade  by 
importing  the  sheep  of  Spain  and  England,  and  even  the 
Angora  goat.  The  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  other  ar-. 
tides  from  wool,  was  now  much  encouraged,  and  gave- 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands,  who  manufac- 
tured to  the  value  of  three  millions  of  livres  toumois  per 
annuniy  and  relieved  the  country  from  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  foreign  markets ;  but  in  other  manu- 
factures, as  the  silk,  they  did  not  succeed  so  well..  Al- 
stroemer has  been  accused  of  not  paying  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  local  circumstances  in  some  oi  his  schemes,  and  of 
having  encouraged  notions  that  were  more  showy  than 
solid ;  but  his  design  was  truly  patriotic,  and  his  country 
readily  acknowledged  the  benefit  it  has  derived  from  his 
labours.  The  king  Frederic  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
counsellor  of  commerce,  and  the  order  of  the  polar  star  ; 
Adolphus  Frederic  granted  him  letters  of  nobility ;  and  the 
academy  of  sciences  chose  him  a  member,  while  the  States 
decreed  that  his  statue  should  be  placed  on  the  excjiange 
at  Stockholm,  with  this  inscription :  ^^  Jonas  Alstroemer, 
artium  fabrilium  in  patria  instaurator.''  **  J.  A.  the  reviver 
of  manufactures.*'     He  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  consider^* 
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able  foftbne.  Hk  foui^  ftOUsi  Claude,  Patrick^  John^  and 
Augustus,  were  distinguished  for  talciits  and  patriotisiny 
and  tbe  first  three  were  members  of  the  academy  of  Stock* 
holm.  * 

ALSTROEMER  (ClauDe),  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1796,  studied  natural  history,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Linnseus.  He  trayelied  o^ei*  a  considerable  part  of  Eu* 
rope,  beginning  with  Spain^  wbence  he  sent  some  pUn(s 
to  Linnaeus,  who  mentions  him  in  his  **  Speties  plantarum/* 
On  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  saw  in  tbe  house  of  the  Swedish 
consul  the  Bowers  of  a  plants  a  native  of  Peru.  Struck 
with  their  beauty,  he  asked  and  obtained  some  seeds,  which 
he  immediately  dispatched  to  Linneeus^  with  whom  they 
succeeded,  and  became  generally  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  the  lily  of  Alstroemer,  or  of  tbe  Incas.  Linnceus 
perpetuated  the  name  by  calling  the  genus  Alstroemeria. 
Aktroemer  communicated  with  several  societies  for  agri# 
culture  and  natural  history,  but  one  paper  only  is  men- 
tioned  of  his  in  the  memohv  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm  ^ 
giving  a  description  of  the  Simia  Mammon,  a  species  of 
ape.     He  died  in  1794.* 

ALT  (Faancis  Joseph  Nicholas  Bakon  d'),  the  de** 
scendant  of  an  ancient  patrician  fitmily  of  Fribourg  in 
Swisserland,  was  born  there  ifii  1S89,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
177L  In  17 IS  be  was  a  captain  in  the  Austrian  service, 
bvt  netumed  to  his  country,  over  which  he  long  presided 
as  avoyer,  or  magistrate,  an  appointment  conferred  upon 
bim  in  1737. '  He  published  a  **  Htstoire  de  la  Suissei*' 
Fribourg,  l1$0  to  1763,  10  vols.  8vo,  of  which  baron 
Zurlauben,  a  competent  and  impartial  judge,  says^  that 
it  would  have  deserved  more  praise,  if  besides  the  many 
£a»lts  of  the  langnage  (French),  he  had  supported  his 
£acu  by  proofs ;  if  he  had  omitted  matters  foreign  to  the 
Ustory  of  Swissertand,  wbich  occupy  a  great  deal  of  the 
work ;  if  be  had  made  his  readers  better  acquainted  with 
the  Swiss  government ;  and  had  described  some  of  the 
cantons  with  more  aecura<;y ;  if  he  had  passed  over  in  si^ 
lence  events  not  compatible  with  the  plan  of  a  general 
history,  and  if  he  had  not  espoused  with  too  much  warmth 
the  cause  of  the  catholic  cantons.  * 

ALTER  (Francis  Charles),  a  German  classical  scholat 
nderittc,  was  bom  at  £ngleri>erg,  in  Silesia,  ia  1749^ 
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and  died  at  Vienna  Match  2^,  1S04.  He  Entered  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  Greek  teacher  in  the  school 
of  St.  Anne,  and  the  academy  of  Vienna,  until  his  deaths 
He  has  published  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  and  dis- 
sertations, the  titles  of  which  are  ^ven  in  J.  G.  Meusers 
Allemagne  Savante*  One  of  his  principal  publications  wa& 
^^  Novum  Testamentum,  ad  codicecn  Vindobonensem 
Greece  expressutn  :  varietatem  lectionis  addidit  Franc 
C.  Alter."  vol.  I.  1786,  vol.  H.  1787,  8vo.  The  ground- 
,  work  of  this  edition  is  the  codex  Lambecii  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  'with  which  tlie  author  has  collated  other 
manuscripts  in  that  library,  and  the  Coptic,  Sclavonic,  and 
Latin  versions ;  the  latter  from  the  valuable  fragments  of 
the  Vulgate,  anterior  to  that  of  Jerome.  It  is  thought 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  better,  if  he  had  adopted 
as  a  basis  the  text  of  Wetstein  or  Griesbach,  and  if  he  had 
been  more  fortunate  in  arranging  his  materials.  The 
merits  of  this  edition  are  examined,  with  his  usual  acute* 
ness,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  in  his  supplement  to  Michaelis's 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Of  Alter^s  other 
works,  those  in  most  esteem  abroad  are  :  1.  A  German 
translation  of  Harwood^s  View  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  Classics,  with  notes,,  Vienna,  1778,  Svo.  2.  Various 
readings  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library,  which 
he  used  in  the  editions  printed  at  Vienna,  of  Lysias,  1785  ; 
Ciceroni's  dujest.  Acad.  Tusc.  1780,  l^vo  ;  Lucretius, 
1787,  8vo;  Homeri  liias,  1789 — 1790,  2  vols,;  also  with 
various  readings  from  the  Palatine  library ;  Homeri  Odys* 
sea  and  min.  poem.  1794.  3.  Some  of  Plato's  Dialogues, 
1784,  8vo.  4:  Thucydides,  1785,  8vo.  5.  The  Greek 
Chronicle  of  George  Phranza  or  Phranzes,  not  before 
printed,  Vienna,  179^,  fol.  .6.  Notices  on  the  Literary 
history  of  Georgia,  in  German,  1798,  8vo.  His  numerous 
essays  and  dissertations,  which  are  upon  curious  and  re** 
condite  subjects,  illustrations  of  Oriental  and  Greek  ma« 
nuscripts,  &c.  have  appeared  in  the  German  literary 
journals  at  various  periods,  particularly  in  the  Memora- 
bilien  of  M.  Paulus,  and  the  Allg.  Litt.  Anzeiger  de 
Leipzig. ' 

ALTHAMERUS  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  mi- 
nister  at  Nuremberg,  published  in  the  sixteenth  century 
several  works  in  Divinity,   as  ^^  Conciliationes  locoruia 
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scriptural/'  1528,  Svo^  Liitin  and  German;  <^  Annota- 
tiones  in  Jacobi  Epistolam ;"  "  De  Peccato  Qriginali  ;'* 
and  *^  De  Sacrauiento  altaris.^'  He  likewiiK  published 
'^  Sylva  Biblicorum  nominuoi/'  Basil,  1535;  and  ^^  Notes 
upon  Tacitus  de  situ,  moribusy  et  populis  Germanise/* 
Nuremberg,  ;  1529,  1536,  and  at  Amberg,  1609,  8vo. 
He  was  at  the  conferences  at  Berne  in  1528,  which  paved 
the  way  to  the  reformation  of  that  canton.  His  principles 
appear  to  have  inclined  to  Antinomiariism,  and  he  attacked 
tbe  authority  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  with  great  inde- 
cency :  this  afterwards  was  introduced  in  tbe  dispute  be« 
tween  Grotius  and  Rivet,  of  whicb  an  account;  may  be  seen 
in  Bayle.  Althamerus,  who  died  about  1540,  .was  some-* 
times  called  Andrew  Brentius  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, Brentz,  near  GundelBngen,  in  Swabia ;  and  some- 
times he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Palseo  Sphyra. 
I.  Arnold  Ballenstad  published  a  life  of  him  in  1740. ' 

ALTHUSEN,  or  ALTHUSIUS  (John),  a  German  Pro- 
testant lawyer,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  th^  sixteenth 
century,  and  became  law>professor  at  Herborn,.  and 
syndic  at  Bremen.  He  wrote  some  treatises  in  tbe  way  of 
his  profession,  "  De  Jurisprudentia  Romana,'*  and  "  D# 
civil!  conversatione  ;^'  but  what  made  him  principally 
known,  was  his  ^'  Politica  methodice  digesta,''  16Q3,  iu 
which  he  maintained  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
their  right  to  put  kings  to  death,  and  those  other  doctrines, 
the  effects  of  which  were  so  extensively  displayed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth,  and  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  recent  French  biographer,  Michaud,  observes 
that  "  these  strange  opinions  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
have  been  rievived  in  ours  by  the  demagogues,  who  fancy 
that  they  are  advancing  something  new."  Althusen  died, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  • 

ALTICOZZI  (Laurence),  of  an  illustrious  family  at 
Cprtona,  was  born  there,  March  125,  1689.  He  entered 
t£e  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1706,  and  died  in  1777,  at 
Rome,  where  he  bad  lived  many  years.  He  was  esteemed 
a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  and  amiable  manners.  His 
principal  work  is  his  ^*  Sum  of  St.  Augustine,^'  Rome^ 
1761,  €  vols.  4to,  in  which  he  gives  a  history  of  Pelagi-. 
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anisni)  driiwn  from  th«  best  authorities  in  the  ancient 
ecclesutiitical  writers.  He  wrote  agaimt  BeauBobre's  his- 
tory  of  M^ni^heism,  and  other  works  again9t  the  modern 
philosophers  and  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
halism.  ^ 

ALTILIO    (Gabriel),   one    of  the  Latin  poets   who 
ffourisbed  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Basilieat%  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  as  some  think,  at 
Mantua.     He  studied,  however,  at  Naples,  whi<'h  he  made 
bis  residence,  and  associated  with  Pontanus,  Sannazarius, 
and  the  other  literati  of  that  time  and  place,  and  acted  as 
preceptor  to  prince  Ferdinand,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1495,  by  the  resignation  of  his  father  Alphonsus  II.     Ac- 
cording tio  Ughelli  in  his    *^  Italia  sacra,*'    Altilio   was 
appointed  bishop  of  Policastro  in  1471,  and  died  in  1484; 
but  according  to  Maaszuchelli,  whose  authority  in  this  in- 
stance appesws  preferable,  he  was  not  bishop  until  1489, 
and  died  aboot  ISOl.     He  has  left  but  few  specimens  of 
his  poetry,   bmt  they  are  of  acknowledged  merit.    The 
most  celebrated  is  the  epithalamium  he  wrote  on  the  mar* 
riaTC  of  Isabella  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Alphonsus  XL 
with  John  Galeas  Sforca,  duke  of  Milan.    This  is  published 
in  the  Carm.  lUust.  Poet.  Ital.  and  with  a  few  of  his  other 
pieces,  at  the  close  of  the  works  of  Sannazarius,  by  Comino, 
1731,  4to,  where  numerous  testimonies  are  collected  of 
the  meriu  of  Altilio.     Some  of  iliese  pieces  had,  however, 
been  before  printed  with  the  works  of  Sannazarius,  Daniel 
Cereti,  and  the  brothers  of  the  Amalthei,  illustmt^  by 
the  notes  of  Peter  Vlamingii,  Amst.  1728,  8vo,  which  may 
be  united  with  the  variorum  classics.     Notwithstanding  the 
praises  generally  bestowed  on   Altilio,    there  are    some 
critics  wlio  have  undervalued  his  talents.     In  particular, 
Julius  Scaliger  thinks  there  is  too  great  a  profusion  of 
thought   and  expression  in  this  performance :  **  Gabriel 
AkiKuB,^*  says  he,  '*  composed  an  excellent  epithalamium, 
which  would  have  been  still  better,  had  he  restrained  hit 
genius ;  but,  by  endeavouring  to  say  every  thing  upon  the 
subjfect,  he  disgusts  the  reader  as  much  in  some  places,  aa 
be  gives  him  pleasure  in  others  :  he  says  too  mucb>  which 
is  a  fault  peculiar  to  h'-s  nation,  for  in  all  that  tract  of  Italy 
they  havefL  continual  desire  of  talking.^'     It  may  appear 
singular  that  bis  Latin  poetry  should  have  raised  him  te 
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the  ^gnity  of  a  prelatt ;  yet  it  certainly  did,  in  a  great 
*  measure,  to  the  bishopric  of  Policastro.  Some  have  aiao 
reproached  him  for  neglecting  the  muses  after  his  prefer^ 
Bienc,  though  they  had  prored  so  serviceable  to  him  in 
acquiring  it :  *<  When  he  was  made  bishop,**  saya  Pauloi 
Jovius,  *^  he  soon  and  impudently  left  the  muses,  by  whose 
means  he  had  bleen  promoted  :  a  most  heinous  ingratitude^ 
unless  we  excuse  him  from  the  cousideration  of  his  order^ 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures.'*  ^ 

ALTING  (Henry),  an  eminent  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Embden,  Feb.  17,  1583,  of  a  family  of  considerable 
note  in  Friesland.  His  &ther,  Menso  Alting,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in 
the  territory  of  Groningen,  about  the  year  1566,  and  under 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  duke  of  Almu  He  fiiith^ 
folly  served  the  church  of  Embden  during  the  space  of 
thirty-eight  years,  and  died  Oct.  7tb,  1612.  His  son  was 
from  a  child  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  sent  very  early 
to  school,  and  afterwards  into  Germany  in  1602.  At  Her« 
born  he  made  such  uncommon  progress  under  the  cele^ 
brated  Piscator,  Matthias,  Martinius,  inQ,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  teach  philosophy  and  divinity.  While  peeper^ 
ing  for  his  travels  into  Switzerland  and  FraOMf  lie  was 
chosen  preceptor  to  three  young  counts^  who  studied  at 
Sedan  with  the  electoral  prince  Palatine,  and  took  possess 
sioD  of  that  employment  about  September  1605;  but  the 
storm  which  the  duke  of  Bouillon  was  threatened  with  by 
Henry  IV.  obliging  the  electoral  prince  to  retire  from  8e« 
dan  with  the  three  young  noblemen,  Alting  accompanied 
them  to  Heidelberg.  Here  he  continued  to  instruct  bk 
•noble  pupils,  and  was  admitted  to  read  lectures  in  geQgra«> 
phy  and  history  to  the  electoral  prince  till  1608,  when  be 
was  declaiied  his  preceptor.  In  this  character  he  aecompa^ 
Med  him  to  Sedan,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  those  who 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  young  elector  on  his  journey 
into  Enghmd  in  1612,  where  he  became  aoquainteid  with 
Dr.  Ab£iit,  aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  King,  bishop  of 
Londooy  Dr.  Hackweli,  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  also  bad  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  kipg  James. 
Tbe  asurriage  between  the  elector  and  die  princess  of  Bng* 
luid  b«Mig  solettHHsEed  at  London  in  Feb,  1613,  AJiting  left 
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England,  and  arrived  at  Heidelberg,  In  the  ensuing 
AugQst  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  common  places 
of  divinity,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  presiding  in  theolo- 
gical contests,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1616  he 
had  a  troublesome  office  conferred  upon  him,  that  of  direc* 
tor  of  the  coUegium  sapienii/e  of  lieide\herg.  In  1618  he 
was  offered  the  sefeonfd  professorship  of  divinity,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Coppenius,  which  he  refused,  but  procured  it 
for  Scultetus. 

He  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  at  the  synod 
of  Dort,  whither  he  wfeis  sent  with  two  other' deputies  of 
the  Palatinate,  Scultetus  and  Tossanus.  He  appears  to 
have  conceived  great  hopes  soon  after  his  return  to  Hei- 
delberg, the  elector  Palatine  having  gained  a  crown  by  the 
troubles  of  Bohemia,  but  he  met  with  a  dreadful  disap- 
pointment. 'Count  Tilli  took  Heidelberg  by  storm  in 
Sept«  1622,  and  allowed  his  soldiers  to  commit  every  spe- 
cies of  outrage  and  violence.  Alting  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle,  which  is  thus  related  :  He  was  in  his  study,  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  town, 
and  ready  to  plunder  it.  Upon  his  bolting  his  door  he  had 
recourse  to  prayer.  One  of  his  friends,  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers,  advised  him  to  retire  by  the  back  door  into 
the  chancellor's  house,  which  was  protected  by  a  strong 
guard,  because  count  Tilli  designed  the '  papers  that  were 
lodged  there  should  come  entire  into  his  hands.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  regiment  of  HohehzoUen  was  i^on 
l^s  guard,  and  addressing  himself  to  Alting,  said,  *^  With 
this  axe  I  have  killed  to-day  ten  men,  and  Dr.  Alting  shall 
he  the  eleventh,  if  I  can  discover  where  he  has  hid  him- 
self,'*^  d^nd  concluded  this*  bai^arous  speeob'  by  isking  Al- 
ting, "who  are  your'*  Alting,  with 'g^?eat  presence  of 
mindi* answered,  *^  I  have  been  regent- in.  the •  college  of 
Sapience/*  This  expression  the  savage  murderer  did  not 
understand,  and  permitted  him  to  escape.  On  ithis  he 
contrived  to  rehire  to  his  family,'  which  he  ihad.sent  some 
time  before,  to  Heilbrun.  He  rejoined:  it  at  Schorndor£^ 
but  was  not  allowed  to  continue  there  moce.than  a  few 
months,  owing  to  the  illiberal  cofuduct  of  6ome(  Lutheran 
ministers.  In  1623  he  retired  withius.&milyto  Embden, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Hague,  where  the  king  of  .BohemfeL 
engaged  him  to  instruct  his  eldest  aon^  hut  pernfutte^  biii 
at  the  same  tiiqe  to  accept  a  professorship  of  divinity  at 
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Groningen,  which  he  entered  upon^  June  16/1627,  and 
kept  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  last  yeai's  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  domestic 
afflictions,  and  by  bodily  disease.  The  loss  of  an  affection- 
ate daughter,  and  afterwards  of  his  wife,  preyed  upon  a 
constitution  that  had  been  shaken  by  the  Ticissitudes  of  his 
former  life,  and  brought  on  a  lethargic  disorder,  of  wliich 
he  died,  Aug.  25,-  1644,  leaving  behind  him  tfhe  character 
of  a  man  of  great  piety  and  .learning;  and  it  appears  that 
few  men  of  his  time  were  more  highly  honoured  for  their 
personal  worth.  He  went  yearly  to  wait  upon  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  inspect  the  studies  of  the  royal  family. 
He  contributed  very  much  to  the  collections  that  were 
made  throughout  all  the  Protestant  countries  for  the 
churches  of  Germany.  He  was  also  employed  in  two  other 
important  commissix>ns :  one  was  the  revisal  made  at  Ley  den 
of  the  new  Dutch  translation  of  the-Bible;  and  the  other  the 
visitation  of  the  county  of  Steinfnrt.  In  th^  first  he  had 
some  colleagues,  but  in  the  second  he  was  the  only  gene- 
ral inspector,  the  count  of  Bentheim  having  sent  him  to 
regulate  the  churches,  and  particularly  to  counteract  the 
progress  of  Socinianism^  which  had  crept  in.  Alting,  by 
his  temperate' c^haracter  and  his  abilities  as  ft^reasoner, 
taking  all  his  arguments  from  scripture,  appears  to  have 
been  well  qualified  for  these  and  other  important  trusts  as* 
•igned  to  him.  He  married  at  Heidelberg  in  1614,  and 
had  seven  children,  of  who|n  a  daughter  and  two  sons  sur- 
vived him.  I'he  eldest  son  was  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Darenter  y  the  other  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 
-  His  works  are,  1.  '^  Notse  in  Decadem  Problematum 
Joanni»  Befam  de  gk>ripso  Dei  et  beatorum  coelo,*'  Heidel- 
berg, lie  18-^  2,^^  Loci  Communes,"  Amst.  1646,  3  vols. 
S.'*^- Exegesis  Augastance  Confessionis,*'  Amst  1647. 
4.  ^*  Mechotlus  Tbeologiee,"  Amst.  1650,  or  1654,  4to. 
S*'  *^£xplicatio  catacheseos  Palatini,'*  ibid.  1646,  4to. 
6.  '^  Histoiil  ecclesiastica  Palatina,"  ibid.  1644,  4to.^ 
•  ALTING  (JaM£S),  son  of  the  above  Henry,  was  bom 
at  Beidelbcrg*  the  27  th  of  September  1618,  at  which  tin^ 
his  fatlier  was  deputy  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  went 
through  his.  studied  ut  Groningen  with  great  success ;  and 
being  desirqv*  to  acquire,  knowledge  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, removed  to  Embden  in  1&3$>  to  improve  hiniself 
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nnder  dm  r«b|>i  Gwxpttebt  Ben  Abrabaift«  He  cmm  over 
to  England  in  1640,  where  be  became  acquainted  witb 
many  penon*  of  the  graaiest  note ;  be  preached  here,  and 
was  ordaiBed  a  priest  of  the  fbunch  of  England  by  Dr. 
Prideaoxj  bishop  of  Worcester.  He  bad  once  resolved  to 
pass  his  life  in  England,  but  afterwards  accepted  the  He^ 
brew  professorship  at  Groningen«  offered  bim  upon  the 
death  of  Gomarus.  He  entered  upon  this  office  the  I3tb 
of  January  i64S,  the  very  day  that  Samuel  des  Mateis  was 
installed  in  the  professorship  of  divinity,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  saoie  Goniarus«  Altisg  was  admitted  ddctor 
of  philosophy  the  21st  of  October  1645,  preacher  to  the 
academy  in  1647,  and  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  is 
1667.  He  bad  visited  Heidelberg  in  1662,  where  he  re<> 
ceived  many  nfuirks  of  esteem  from  the  elector  Palatine^ 
Charles  Lewii^  who  often  solicited  him  to  accept  of  the 
professorship  of  divinity,  but  be  declined  this  oftier.  In  a 
little  time  a  misunderstanding  arose  betwist  him  and  Sa- 
muel des  Marets,  his  colleague,  owing  to  a  diil'erence  in 
their  method  of  teaching,  and  in  many  points  in  their  prin* 
ciples.  Alting  kept  to  the  scriptures,  without  meddling 
with  scholastic  divinity:  the  first  lectures  which  h«  read  at 
his  house  upon  the  catechism,  drew  such  vast  crowds  of 
hearers,  that,  for  want  of  room  in  his  own  chamber,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  university  ball.  His  colleague 
was  accustomed  to  the  method  and  logical  distinctions  of 
the  schoolmen,  had  been  a  long  time  in  great  esteeoa,  had 
published  several  books,  and  to  a  sprightly  genius  had  added 
a  good  stock  of  learning :  the  students  who  wera  of  that 
country  adhered  to  him,  as  the  surest  way  to  obtain  church  « 
preferment,  for  the  parishes  were  gemeraUy  supplied  with 
such  as  had  studied  according  to  his  method  This  was 
sufficient  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  misiniderstanding  betwi A 
the  two  professors.  Alting  had  great  obstacles  to  surmount : 
a  majority  of  voices  and  the  authority  of  age  were  on  hb 
adversary's  side.  Des  Marets  gave  out  that  Alting  was  an 
innovator,  and  one  who  endeavoured  to  root  up  the  boun- 
daries vvbich  our  wise  fore&thers  had  made  between  truth 
and  fisisehood ;  he  accordingly  became  his  accuser,  and 
charged  him  with  one«and-thirty  erroneous  propositiona. 
The  curators  of  the  universiQ^,  without  acquainting  the 
parties^  sent  the  information  and  the  answers  to  the  divine^ 
of  Leyden,  desiring  their  opinion.  The  Judgment  they 
gave  is  remarkable :  Alting  was  acquitted  oi  all lieresyy  but 
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lus  imprud^noe  was  blamed  io  broaci)iUig  new  hypoAcpai ; 
PQ  the  oth^r  band,  Pes  MarQt9  waa  ceosured  for  acting 
contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  charity  and  modaratioii*  The  latttt 
would  not  9ubaut  to  tbia  judgmeut^  nor  accept  of  tbe  «i« 
lence  which  was  proposed.  He  iutiated:  on  tbe  cause  being 
beard  before  the  consistories  tbe  classes,  and  the  synods ; 
but  the  heads  would  not  consent  to  tbis^  forbidding  aU 
writings,  either  for  or  against  the  judgment  of  tbe  divinea 
of  Leyden ;  and  thus  uie  work  of  Des  Marets,  entitled 
«  Audi  et  siteram  partem,"*  was  stqppressed  This  contest 
excited  much  attention,  and  might  have  been  attended  with 
bad  coosequencesi,  when  Des  Mareta  was  called  to  Leyden, 
but  be  died  at  Groningen  before  he  could  take  possession  of 
that  employ  ment.  There  was  a  kind  of  reconciliation  effected 
betwixt  bun  and  AUing  before  his  death :  a  clergyman  of 
Groningen,  seeing  Des  Marets  past  all  hopes  of  recovery^ 
proposed  it  to  him ;  and  having  bis  consent,  made  the  same 
proposal  to  Alting,  who  answered,  that  the  silence  he  had 
observed,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  and  vrritings  of  hia 
adversary,  shewed  his  peaceable  disposition ;  that  be  was 
ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  reasonable  terms,  but 
that'be  required  satisfaction  for  the  injurious  reports  diisse* 
minated  sgainst  his  honour  and  reputation ;  and  that  ht 
could  not  conceive  how  any  one  should  desire  his  friend- 
ship, whilst  he  thought  him  auch  a  man  as  he  bad  repre* 
sented  him  to  be.  The  person,  who  acted  as  mediator^ 
some  time  after  returned,  with  another  clergyman,  to  AU 
^g,  and  obtained  from  him  a  formulary  of  the  satisfaction 
be  desired.  This  formulary  wa^  not  liked  by  I>es  Marets,. 
who  dtew  up  another,  but  this  did  not  please  Alting :  at 
laai^  however,  after  some  alterations,  the  reconciliation  waa 
effected ;  the  parties  only  retracted  the  penwial  injuries^ 
and  as  to  the  accusations  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  accuser 
left  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  Alting,  however^ 
thought  be  bad  reason  to  complain,  even  after  he  was  de« 
Uvered  from  so  formidable  an  adversary.  His  complaint 
was  occasioned  by  tbe  last  edition  of  Des  Marets's  system^ 
in  which  he  was  very  Ul  treated :  he  said,  his  adversary 
should  have  left  no  monuments  of  tbe  quarrel ;  and  thait 
hii  teooaeiliation  had  not  been  sincere,  since  he  had  not 
aappressed  such  aa  injurious  book*  The  clergy  were  con* 
tinually  murmuring  against  what  they  called  innovations ; 
but  Afi  secular  power  wisely  calmed  those  storms,  which 
the  convocations  and  synods  would  have  raised,  tbxeaten* 
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mg  to  ttiterdict  those  who  shotild  revive  what  had  obcafiied 
the  name  of  the  Maresio-Altingian  tontroversy.  Alting 
enjoyed  but  Httle  health  the  last  three  years  of  his  life ; 
and  being  at  length  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  wascairied' 
off'in  nine  days,  at  Groningen,  August  20,'  1679.  His 
works, .  which  consist  of  dissertations  on  various  points  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  antiquities ;  commentaries  *oh  'tiaany 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible ;  a  'S^o-^Chaldaic  Grammar ;  a 
treatise  on  Hebrew  punctuation,  &c."&c.  were  colli!;cted  in 
5  vols.  fol.  and  published  by  Balthasiit  Bobker,  Amst.  1687, 
with  a  life  by  the  same  editor.  * 

ALTING  (Menso),  the  father  of  Heiiry  and  grandfa- 
ther of  James  Alting,  wa^  born  at'Fleda  in  West-Friesland 
in  1541,  and  died,  first  pastor  and  president  6f  the  consis-> 
tory  at  Embden,  in  1617;  The  study -ot  St  PlauPs  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  brought  him  from  the  opi«- 
nions  of  Luther  to  thdsi&  of  Catrin,  in  whose  defence  he 
wrote  against  Ligorius  and  Hunnins.  His  life  was  wHtten 
by  Ubbo  Emmius.  •  t         . 

•ALTING  (M«NSO),  probably  of  the  same  family,  was  a 
learned  burgomaster  of  Groningen,  celebrated  for  his  to- 
pographical skill  and  writings.*  He  was  bom  in  1636,  and 
died  in  1713.  His  principal  works  stte^  1.  **  Notitia  Gcr- 
maniffi  inferioris,"  Amst.  1697,  fol."  J2.  "  Dcscriptlo  Fri- 
sian inter  Scaldis  portum-  veterem  et  Amisiam,''  ibid.  1701, 
fol.^ 

•  ALTISSIMO,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whose  writings  do  not  justify  thatt  honourabfe  name,  was 
according  to  Grescimbini,  a  native  of  Florence,  his  name 
Christopher;  but  on  account  of  his  merit,  he  received  a 
poetic  crown,  and  the  surname  of  Alttssuno.  Le  Quadrio; 
however,  thinks  that  this  was  his-  family  natne,  ^hat '  hisr 
Christian  name  was  Angel,  and  that  he  was  a  priest.  He 
#as  one  of  the  most  admired  improvisatori  of  his  time,  and 
his  verses  are  said  to  have  been  often  collected  and  pub^ 
lisbed.  He  was  living  in  151r4:  Of  his  poems  we  have 
only  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  famous^  romanbe, 
**  I  Riali  di  Franoia,"  Venice,  1534,  4to,  enough  to  prove 
that  he  wad  a  very  indifferent  poet;  ^  ^  ' 

ALTMANN  (John  George),  a  Swiss  faistoriati  and  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1697,  and,  according  to  one  authority,  at 

* 
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Berne,  where  bis  father  had'  bees  rector;  or.  according  to 
another  at  Zofinguen,  and  died  in  1758,  curate  of  Intra,  a 
village  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  In  1735  he  was  appointed 
moral  and  Greek  professor  at  Berne,  and  afterwards  pob- 
li^ed  some  valuable  works  on  the  geography,  history,  arid 
antiquities  of  Swisserland.  In  conjunction  with  Breitinger, 
he  compiled  the  collection  entitled  "  Tempe  HelveticJa,'* 
Zurich,  1735 — 43,  6  vols.  8vo.  His  other  works  are, 
2.  <^  Metetemata  phiiologico-critica,  quibus  difficiliortbut 
N.  Test,  locis  ex  antiquitate  lux.  affianditur,''  UtrechtJ 
1753,  3  vols.  4to.  3.  **  A  Description  of  the  Glaciers,"  itt 
German,  Zurich,  1751 — 53,  8vo.  4.  "  Principia  Etbica, 
ex  monitis  legis  naturae  et  praeceptis  religionis  Christians 
deducta,"  Zurich,  second  edition,  1753,  2  vols.  8vo.  * 

ALTOMARI  (DoNATO  Antonio  ab),.  an  eminent  Ne- 
apolitan philosopher,  physician,  and  professor  of  medicine 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Naples,  wj|s  one  of 
the  fnost  leanied  medical  Writers  of  bis  time,  and  enjoyed 
very  high  reputation,  it  being  only  objected  to  him  that  he 
was  too  servile  a  copyist  of  Galen^  We  know  little  else  cf 
his  history,  unless  that  he  had  certain  enemies  who  obliged 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Rome,  and  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
return  to  Naples  until  he  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
pope  Paul  IV.  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  one  of  his  works. 
Most  of  them  were  published  separately,  as  appears  by  a 
catalogue  in  Manget  and  Haller;  but  the  whole  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  folio  at  Lyons,  1565  and  1597;  at 
Naples  in  1573  ;  Venice,  1561,  1574,  and  1600.  So  many 
editions  of  so  large  a  volume  are  no  inconsiderable  testU 
mony  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  writer  was  held«  He  ii 
i»id  to  have  died  in  1 556,  * 

ALTORFER  or  Altdorfer  (Albrecht  or  ALBKax),  a 
very  eminent  artist,  was  born  in  1488,  at  AltdorfF  in  Bava- 
ria, and  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Ratisbon,  and 
architect  to  the  town,  where  he  died  in'  1578.  His  merit  as 
a  painter  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable,  but  much 
more  as  a  designer  and  engraver.  His  works  in  wood  and 
metal  are  as  numerous  as^  in  general,  remarkable  for  dimi* 
nutive  size,  though  neither  bis  conceptions  nor  forms  were 
puny.  The  cuts  of  "  The  Passion,*'  «  Jael  and  Siserah," 
'*  Pyrtiliinrf  and'Thisb^,?'  **  Judah  and  Thamar,"  if  we  al- 
low for  the  ignorance  of  costume  in  the  three  last,  show  a 

>  Btof .  UniTeneltod^^Dict.  HMt^^oSaaii  OnomatliCMi. . 
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tensibility  of  raied,  and  «  boldness  of  design^  which  per** 
haps  hone  of  bis  Qermm  contemporaries  can  boast.  HoU 
bein  is  said  to  bare  drswq  great  assistance  from  hiio» 
evident  traces  of  the  style  of  Altorfer  appearing  in  tber 
prints  of  that  inimitable  artist,  although  certainly  much 
unproved.  * 

ALUNNO  (Francis),  s^i  Italian  scholar  and  mathenm^ 
tician,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  three  works  on  which  his  fame  rests  are^ 
1.  '*  Observations  on  Petrarch/*  which  (ure  inserted  in  the 
edition  of  that  poet,  Venice,  1539,  Bvo.  2.  **  jLe  Richesse 
della  Lingua  Volgare,"  Vemce^  1 545,  fol.  in  wbicb  be  has 
collected,  alphabetically,  the  most  elegant  words  and 
phrases  used  by  Boccaccio.  3.  **  Delia  Fabbrica  del 
Mondo,"  Venice,  1526,1556^  1557,  1558,  1562,  consist- 
ing of  ten  books,  in  which  are  enumerated  all  the  words 
used  by  the  earliest  Italian  writers,  but  with  no  very  happy 
arrangement  Alunno  was  likewise  distinguished  for  a  ta*» 
lent  perhaps  more  curious  than  useful,  that  of  being  ^ble 
to  write  an  exceeding  small  liand.  We  are  tpld,  thai 
when  at  Bologna  he  presented  Charles  V.  with  the  belief 
and  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John»  in  the  size 
of  a  denier,  or  farthing ;  and  Aretine  adds,  that  the  empe* 
ror  employed  a  whole  day  in  decyphering  tbifi  wonderful 
manuscript.  * 

ALVAREZ  (Diego),  a  Spanish  dominiciLn,  was  born  at 
Rio  Seco  in  Old  Castille.  He  was  professor  of  theology  in 
Spain  and  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Trani  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  concert  with  Lemos,  his  bro"* 
ther  in  profession,  be  supponted  the  cause  of  the  Tbomisls 
against  the  Moiinists,  in  the  eongregation  De  Auxiliist 
held  in  1S96.  He  died  in  1635^  after  publishing  several 
treatises  on  the  doctrines  whioh  he  defended ;  among  these 
are,  ^^  De  auxiliis  divins  gratiss^*'  Lyons,  1611,  folio; 
^<  Concordia  liberiarbijurii  cum  predestinatione,"  Lyoiis^ 
1622,  8vo;  **  A  commentary  on  Isaiah,"  1615,  foL  &c.' 

ALVAREZ  (Emanuel),  a  celebca^  Portugu^^  gram* 
marian,  was  barn  in  .the  island  of  Madehra  on  the  4th  oi 
Jmie  1 526.  Having  entered  into  the  society  of.  the  Jesuits^ 
he  distinguidied  himself  by  his  probity  and  his  prudence, 
and  became  rector  of  die  colleges  of  Ccqqihra^  S^voisai  and 
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LisbM.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literatare ; 
and  for  many  years  applied  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
voulb  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  died  at  the  col- 
lege of  Evora  on  the  80th  of  December  1582.  His  Latin 
grammar  is  much  esteemed ;  it  is  entitled,  ^*  De  Institu- 
tione  Grammaticft/*  and  has  had  many  editions;  the  first, 
Lisbon,  1572,  4to.  Kess,  Ricardi,  and  Turseilinus  have 
published  abridgments  of  it.  His  work  ^*  Demensuris, 
ponderibus  et  numeris,"  is  in  less  esteem. ' 

ALVARES  (Francis),  a  Portuguese  priest,  born  at  Co- 
imbra^  about  tbe  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  chaplain 
to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  and  ambassador  from  that 
prince  to  David  king  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.  David  hoA 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Emanuel,  who  in  return  thought 
proper  to  send  Alrares  and  Galvanus  to  David,  but  the  lat-* 
ter  died  before  he  arrived  in  ^Ethiopia*  Alvares  continued 
six  years  in  this  country;  and,  when  he  returned,  brought 
letters  to  king  John,  who  succeeded  Emanuel,  and  to  pope 
Clement  VIL  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy 
at  Bologna  in  January  15S3,  in  the  presence  of  the  eihpe^ 
ror  Charles  V.  Alnires  died  in  1540;  and  left  behind 
faitt,  in  Portuguese,  an  account  of  his  embassy,  with  a 
description  of  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  ^thiopi** 
aiu.  It  was  printed  at  Lisbon  tbe  same  year  in  which 
the  aathor  died,  and  was  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1558*  The  work  was  abridged  by 
Raoiusittfl.  Bodinus  says,  that  Alvares  was  the  first  who 
gare  a  tme  and  accurate  account  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  it 
was  i^)preved  by  the  best  writers,  and  read  with  the  great- 
est satislaction.  ^ 

ALVARES  DE  ORIENTE  (Ferdikand),  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  Portuguese  poets,  was  bom  at  Goa  in  die 
Indies,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  king  Sebastian.  We  have  few  particulars 
of  Irs  life.  It  is  said  that  he  served  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
was  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  squadron 
which  admiral  Telless  commanded  in  India,  during  the 
rioeroyalty  of  Moni2-Barreto.  His  principal  work,  **  Ln^ 
jttania  Transformada,'^  is  on  the  plan  of  the  Diana  of 
Montemajor.  Tbe  language  is  pure  and  harmonious,  and 
the  descriptions  striking  attd  natural*     It  was  printed,  for 
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the  first  time,  at  Lisbon,  1 607,  Syo,  A  few  years  after^  a 
more  correct  edition  was  published  by  father  Foyos,  of  the 
oratory.  Our  poet  also  wrote  an  elegy,  which  has  been 
highly  praised,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  the  romance 
of  Paioierin  of  England- ' 

ALVAROTTO  (James),  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Padua, 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.     His  family  wa^  origi- 
nally of  Hungary,  and  allied  }:o  the  Speroni,  both  of  which 
have  produced  very  eminent  men.     The  subject  of  this 
short  article  was  very  learned  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  which  he  had  studied  under  Barthelemi  Saliceti  and 
Francis  Zabarella,  who  was  afterwards  cardinal.     He  then 
became  professor  at  Padaa,  where  he  wrote  several  trea- 
tises, and  among  them  *'  Commentaria  in  Libros  Feudo- 
rum,"   a  work   long  held   in   estimation,   and  frequently 
quoted  by  the  Italian  lawyers.     He  died  June  27,  1452^ 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  *  , 
ALVENSLEBEN  (Philip  CuarlSs  Count  d')  a  Prus- 
'  sian  statesman,  knight  of  die  orders  of  the  red  and  black 
eagle,  lord  of  Hundisburgh,  &c.  was  born  Dec.  12,  .1745^ 
at  Hanover,  where  his  father  was  counsellor  of  war.     Du« 
ring  the  seven  years  war  be  was  brought  up  at  Magdebourg. 
with  the  prince,  afterwards  Frederic-William  II.     He  then 
studied  law  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  was  appointed 
referendary  in  the  court  of  accounts  ax  Berlin,  and  in  1775, 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
with  the  title  of  king's  chamberlain.     This  proved  the 
commencement  of  a  diplomatic  career,  for  which  he  was 
thought  qualified  by  his  extensive  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishments,  and  the  address  with  which  he  retained  the. 
good  opinion  of  Frederic  11.     During  the  war  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Bavaria,  he  acted  as  intermediate  agent  between* 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  old  electorate  court,  and  be- 
tween the.  army  of  Frederic  and  that  of  Prince  Henry..- 
After  having  been  engaged  in  this  office  for  twelve  years^ 
be  was  sent  as  ambassador,  in  1787,  to  the  court  of  France. 
In  1788  he  was  sent,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Holland;  and 
in  1789  to  England.     In   1790  he  was  recalled  from  the 
latter,  and  appointed  ^minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  his 
2eal  and  activity  rendered  him  highly  acceptable  in  the 
court  of  Berlin,     During  his  administration  be. founded: 
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several  beDevoIent  establisbioents.  He  died  at  Berlin  in 
1 802.  As  a  writer  he  is  known :  by  a .  historical  work  en^ 
titled  '^  Essai  d^uii  tableau  cbronoiogique  .des  evenenenu 
de  la  guerre,  depujs  la  paix  de  Muoster,  jusqtt*acelle  de 
Hubertsbourg,"  JBevlin,  1792,  8vo.  * 

ALXINGER  (John  BaVtist  d').  a  xnodeiti  German 
poet,  was  born  at  Vienna,  Jan*  24,  17li5^  his  &ther  was  a 
civilian,  and  consistory  counsellor  to  the  bishop  of  Passaik 
He  studied  the  classics  under  the  celebrated  aiitiquarf 
Eckhel,  keeper  of  the  medals  at  Vienna,  and  while  witk 
him,  imbibed  such  a  taste  for  reading  the  ancient  poets, 
that  he  knew  most  of  their  writings  by  heart,  and  was  al- 
ways so  fond  of  this  study,  that  he  remembered  with  gratis 
tude,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  master  who  had  ini- 
tiated him  in  it,  nor  did  he  neglect  his  favourite  authors; 
even  when  ohlioed  to  attend  the  courts  of  law.  •  When  the 
death  of  his  parents  had  put  him  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able patrimony,  he  made  no  other  use  of  his  doctor^s  and  ad- 
vocate's titles,  than  in  reconciling  the  differences  of  such 
clients  as  addressed  themselves  to  him  for  advice.  His  first 
poetical  attempts  appeared  in  the  Muses'  Almanack,  iand 
other  periodical  publications  at  Vienna,  and  of  these  h^ 
published  a  collection  at  Leipsic  in  1784,  and  at  Kiagen- 
furth  in  1788,  which  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  his  country  for  elegance, 
energy,  and  fertility. of  imagination.  In  the  **  New  Col- 
lection of  Poetry,"  printed  at  Vieima  in  1794,  he  contri- 
buted some  pieces  not  so  favourable  to  his  character  ;  but 
he  completely  re-established  his  fame  by  the  publication 
of  "  Doolin  of  Mentz,*'  and  **  Bliomberis,"  two  poems  of 
the  romantic  cast,  in  imitation  of  Wieland>  to  whom  the 
last  was  dedicated.  In  1791,  he  published  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Florian's  "  Numa  Pompilius,'*  which  some  have 
thought  equal  to  the  original,  but  in  many  parts  it  is  defi- 
cient in  elegance.  It  was,  however,  his  last  performance, 
except  the  assistance  he  gave  to  some  literary  contempo- 
raries in  translating  the  foreign  journals.  During  the  three 
last  years  of  his  lile,  he  was  secretary  and  inspector  of  the 
court  theatre,  and  died  May  1,  1797,  of  a  nervous  fever. 
He  was  a  roan  of  warm  aifections  and  gaiety  of  temper,  and 
of  his  liberality  he  afforded  a  striking  instance  in  the  case 
of  Haschka  the  poet,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin« 
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cipal  tupportttn  of  Geriuu)  Kieratiire.  H6  not  only  ac« 
cominodated  him  with  ^Mtnmetits  in  hi^  house,  but  made 
him  a  present  of  10,000  florins.  Of  his  fiiults,  it  is  only 
recorded  that  he  was  a  little  vain^  and  a  little  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  ^ 

ALYPIUS9  of  Antiochy  of  the  fourth  century,  was  an 
architect  in  the  service  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who  com* 
mitted  to  his  care  the  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jeruisalem^ 
which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  by  fires  which  issued  from 
under  the  ^Ch,  and  rendered  the  place  inaccessible* 
Eight  years  after,  he  found  himself  involved  in  an  accusa- 
tion of  magic,  and  with  a  great  many  others  condemned 
without  proof  and  banished,  after  his  goods  had  been  con>- 
fiscated.  His  ton  Hierocles,  condemned  to  death  on  the 
same  accusation,  made  his  escape  when  they  were  leading 
Um  to  execution ;  and  the  newa  of  this  happy  circumstance 
softened  the  affliction  of  Alypius  in  his  banishment.  He  i^ 
the  reputed  author  of  a  geographical  work  published  by 
Godefroy,  at  Geneva,  in  Gr  and  Lat.  I62ft,  4to,  but  there 
is  HO  good  authority  for  attributing  it  to  him.* 

ALYPIUS,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  nourished  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  was  contemporary  with  Jaroblicus. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  dialecticians  of  his  time, 
was  much  followed,  and  drew  away  the  hearers  of  Jambli'!* 
cus.  This  occasioned  some  ccmferences  between  them,  but 
no  animosity,  as  Jamblicus  wrote  his  life,  in  which  he 
praised  his  virtue  and  steadiness  of  mind.  Alypius  died 
very  old)  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In  stature  he  was  so 
remarkably  diminutive  as  to  be  called  a  dwarf.  ^ 

ALYPIUS,  bishop  of  Tagasta,  a  city  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  was  probably  a  native,  was  the  friend  of  St  Augustine, 
and  baptized  with  him  at  Milan  in  SS8»  He  was  promoted 
to  the  bisbopvic  of  Tagasta  in  the  year  3!>4,  and  in  the 
year  403  was  present  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  where  it 
was  endearoured  to  bring  the  Donatists  to  unity.     In  the 

Ssar  4 1 1  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  pres- 
tos who  disputed  with  seven  Catholic  bishops,  in  the 
famous  conference  held  at  the  same  place.  In  the  year 
419  he  was  deputed  by  the  African  churches  to  Ho« 
tiorius,  and  pope  Boniface  received  him  with  great  friend^ 
ship^  and  employed  him  in  confuting  the  Pelagians,  in  which 
be  was  not  a  litue  assisted  by  the  secular  arm.     St  Augu&^ 
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tine  bestows  very.high  praise  on  this  bishop,  and  seems  to 
have  intended  to  write  his  life.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
generally  fixed  at  430. ' 

AMAIA  (Francis),  a  Spanish  lawyer  of  great  reputa* 
tion  in  bis  country,  was  a  native  of  Antequera,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  law  at  Ossuna  and  Salamanca.  He  was 
hutly  a  counsellor  at  ya)ladolid,  where  he  died  in  1640  of 
1645.  He  wrote  **  Observationes  juris,*'  Salamanca,  1626^ 
and  ''  Commentaria  in  posteriores  libros  codicis  Justini- 
yii,"  Lyons,  1639,  Geneva,  1655.  • 

AMALARIUS  FORTUNATUS,  from  being  a  monk  of 
Madeloc,  rose  to  be  archbishop  of  Treves,  in  the  year  810^ 
and  the  following  year  re-established  the  Christian  religion 
in  that  part  of  Saxony  which  is  beyond  th^  Ebro,  conse* 
crated  the  first  church  in  .Hamburgh,  and  in  the  year  613 
went  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  ratify  the  peace 
which  Charlemagne  had  concluded  with  Michael,  the  em-' 
peror  of  the  east  He  died  the  year  following  in  his  dio- 
cese. His  only  work  is  a  **  Treatise  on  Baptism,**  which 
b  printed  among  the  works  and  under  the  name  of  Alcui- 
nus.  It  is  the  answer  to  a  circular  letter  in  which  Chairle** 
niagne  had  consulted  the  bishops  of  his  empire  respecting 
that  sacrament.  From  a  similarity  of  names  this  writer  hai^ 
sometimes,  particularly  by  Trithemius,  Possevin,  and  Bel* 
larmine,  been  confounded  with  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  * 

AMALARIUS  SYMPHOSIUS,  was  successively  dea- 
ton  and  priest  of  the  church  of  Metz,  director  of  the  school 
in  the  palace  of  Louis  de  Debonnaire,  abbot  of  Hombac, 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  then  to  that  of 
Treves,  and  according  to  some  was  made  bishop ;  but  this 
seems  doubtful.  Some  authors  likewise  attribute  to  him  a 
work  which  appeared  in  the  year  847,  in  favour  of  the 
opinions  of  Hincnuir,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  on  predesti- 
nation ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Amalarius  was  dead  ten  years 
before  that.  He  was,  however,  esteemed  a  man  of  great 
learning  in  liturgical  matters ;  and  his  acl^nowledeed  works 
procured  him  much  reputation  in  the  Romish  church. 
The  first  mentioned  is  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Offices,'*  written 
in  the  year  820,  but  re- written  wijth  many  improvements  in 
the  year  827,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to  Rome  for  the 
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purpose  pf  \)fiC(>pi(ig  bellier  acqu^iiHied  with  the  rites  of 
tjiaf  pi)^^<r]h^  Ti§  P\^^  corr>9ftt  edition  of  this  work  is  in 
the  Bibl.  Patrum  of  Lyons.  His  object  is  to  gi^e  the  ra^. 
"tiqft^^e  9f  \^^  PT^y^^  ^^d  c^r^^o^Qnie^  wbij^h.  cpmpose  the 
n^ijviiffy  T^\^fi^9  ho^eY^i,  ^ith  wh%t  is  le$s  ceconcileable  to 
rf^aspi),  the  f;^ysVical  n^  ofthecpy  and  some  scruples  about 
ti^(i^  vyhJG^  QCiw:  yiili  hardly  bear  repetition.  2.  <.<  The 
o^^dev  of  %h§i  ^Y^tiphcu^V*  ij»  which  be  endeavours  to  re- 
cipiK\9ilf;.(l)^r2)l;^o|  ^g  ^omao  wif h  the  GalUcau  church. 
This  is  usually  printed  with  tbe,  preoedii^.  3.  ^*  The  Of- 
fipe  of  Uj^'M?^?^''  4»  "  Leitp.ra,"  which  are  in  the  Spici- 
leg^um  (>f  ^'AQh<^ry,  s^nd  M9Xteune^s  Anecdotes.  His 
infprks  qipt  with  cpnsid^t^ble  opposition^  and  Agobard,  arch* 
bishop  of  \iyp^9^  Vf^i.^  agaiu^st  the.  two  first-nientioned 
^orlis.  flpi;^%  d^apQn  od  Lyons,  accused  hini  of  heresy 
h(^fore  the  cqv^^il  pf  ThionvLUe^  whece  he  was  acquitted^ 
aj>d  thd  ^ounciL^t.  Q,qv^i;ci,  where  some,  expressions  of  his 
resp^<:tipg  tb.e  s^^pr^QieAt  were  adjudged  to  be  dangerous^ 
l][^t  his  repiut^tioix  4i4  QPt  suffer  much  by  the  decision.  ^ 

A]\fALHIC  Ay(^]$m,  a,  historian,  or  rather  biogra* 
ph^ty  of  tjhe  fip^fit^nth  C0ntury»  wrote  and  dedicated  to 
pop§  Urban  Y.  a  Hi^^iPry  of  the  poped,  ending  at  pope  John 
^PCI^*  wh^cb.  hp  enji^U^d  ^^  Chronicum  Poatificale,'*  and 
which,  he  says,  k^  coippiied.  from  above  two  hundred 
autbiprs.  F,rpi^  the^  pr^face^  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  but  his  work  has  not  been 
printe^.* 

AMALT^^l  {JmQM^j  JoMN  BAP.TIST,  and  Cornblios> 
wj^re  b|rp^^;[]^  wJ^^o.  flourjsb.ed  in  the  early  part  of  tl^e  six- 
te^oth  9epj:u^%  ^nd(  distinguished  themselves  as  men  of  let- 
te];$,    X^e  ^J^e  of  their  birth  was  Oderzo,  a  city  of  the  Ve« 
netjan  tfenjtpx^y.     Hietonymus,  the.elder,  united  in  his  own 
person  th^.  qh^r^t^i^^  of  4^  skilfMl:  physiciaa  and  a  pleasing 
poet  Hi$  L^tip  ppe^^p  i^e  in  general  written  in  a  style  o^ sin« 
gMJaf  ,ejjejgan(c^  5W.d,pAy;lty.  1Che.celebrated  Frenchcritic  and 
CQi^i^q^epj^ajtpr,  I^a^CrA^/ipinjs  Muret^  in  his  correspondence 
witl^  La^ji^  classes  ti^em  amoQg  the  bes^t  productions  ot 
t\fj&^  I^ljaQgj  in  th'af^  sp^^ies  of  composition*     la  poems  of 
t^e.  l^t  a)id  epigrammatic  kind,  he  particularly  excelled* 
Thi^le,axned  n^^n  isa}so.much  commended  for  his  urbanitjfc 
of  majnners,  and  t^p  .^us^vity  of  his  disposition.     He  cuHi*-* 
vated  his  talent  for  poetry  at  an  advanced  age  with  undi- 
minished spirit,  as  appears  in  his  verses  to  bis  friend 
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Mlicbior,  notwhlMtandiiig  tft«  cranplaint  tbey  breathe  of 
decaying  powers.  He  died  at  the  place  of  \xh  nativity^  in 
l^74»  ia  bis  sixty-ctighdi  y«ar.  His  feltovr-citisiens  are  said 
lo  b»v^  iuicribed  ao  epitaph  od  bia  tomb,  in  which  Uiey  re^ 
present  him  as  another  Apollo,  aqpiaUy  skilled  in  poesy  and 
the  healing  art.  His  poems,  tog^ethor  with  dbose  of  his 
brothers,  were  fmt  collected  and  pablished  entire  by  Hie^^ 
rooymus  Aleaader,  sjb  Venice,  in  the  year  1627,  ^nd  after^ 
wards  by  Grsviua  with  those  o£  Sannazarius  at  Amster^ 
ilamin  168^. 

The  poetical  talents  of  Joaknes  or  Giotanki  Battista^ 
ibe  second  brother,  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Hiero-* 
Siymus.  We  reDuu:k  in  bis  compositions  equal  harmony, 
CO«Ji»ined  with  eqniial  s^rit;  and  critics  have  united  them 
under  the  flattering  title  of  <^  Mi/sakum  Dblicia.*'  Be« 
sidea  the  poema  written  in  Lali%  others  by  Giovanni  Bat^ 
tisiii  ocevr  in  hia  natiire  knguage^  which  rank  him  among^ 
the  best  Ifealism  paets.  Some  unflnished  pieces  of  his  are 
aaid  to  yivebeen  discovered  at  Rome,  in  the  library  of  car<« 
dtnal  Ott€dK>ni.  Eminently  distinguished  for  his  accaiiatei 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  passed 
th^  gjveafter  part  of  hi^  life  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  stood 
Ugh  lathe  favoiir  of  three  successive  pontiffs.  He  dis^ 
charged  the  office  bt  secretary  to  the  cardinals  who  were 
deputed  to  the  counci}  of  Trent.  We  have  his  own  evi-« 
^wee  to  prove  that  h&  was  thus  enabled  to  attain,  if  not  to 
the  most  splendid  and  impostng  s^uence,  at  least  to  that 
moderate  degree  of  it^  whiolv  eonbined  with  tenvperance 
and  integrity^  oonduces  moat  to  real  happiness,  if e  died 
at  Ron>e  ai  the  esjrly  age  of  forty-seven  years. 

CoAMuus,  the  youngest  of  the  Amalthei,  has  lefik  a 
lew  Latki  poems^  wbick  serve  to  manifest  the  conformity  of 
his  taste  and  talents  with  those  of  his  learned  brothers.  He 
probably  died  in  the  poime  of  K£e,  atid  some  accounts  fijc 
tiii^  deeeaae  of  all  tbe  three  brothers  in  the  same  year; 
Bmt  these,  according-  to-  the  editor  of  the  General  Diction- 
ary, must  isot  becoaiMDded  with  Amaltheus  Attilius,  arch« 
bishop  of  Athens,  who  was  boni  of  a  fsxnily  in  Italy  eminent 
for  producing  men  of  the*  grreatest  merit  and  learning.  H0 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  aesitary^  afrd  made  a  considerable 
piDgcess  in  the  studji!  o£  the.  eivil  and  canon  law,  and  in 
that  of  divinity.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble,  generous,  and 
disinterested  spirit,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Athens  by  pope 
Paul  V*  and  sent  to  Cologne  in  the  character  of  nuncio^ 
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whicb  office  he  discharged  witfa  much  applause ;  and  died 
about  1 600.  * 

AMAMA  (SiXTlNUs)^  professor  of  the  Hebrew  tpngue 
in  the  university  of  Franeker^  was  born  in  Friesland  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (according  to  Saxiusin  1593), 
and  studied  under  Drusius.  The  university  of  Leyden  en- 
deavoured, by  offering  him  a  larger  salary,  to  draw  him 
from  the  university  of  Franeker,  in  order  to  succeed  Erpe«- 
.  nius :  Amama,  without  absolutely  refusing  this  offer,  yet 
would  not  accept  of  it  unless  he  obtained  permission  from 
his  superiors  of  Friesland,  which  they  refused,  and  perhaps 
gavjD  him  such^additional  encouragement,  that  he  had  no 
feason  to  repent  of  not  going  to  Leyden.  The  first  book 
he  published  was  a  specimen  of  a  great  design  he  intended, 
viz.  to  censure  the  Vulgate  translation,  which  the  council 
of  Trent  had  declared  authentic ;  but  before  he  had  fi- 
nished this  work,  he  publisheda  criti<5ism  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  .  ^*  Censura  Vulgatse 
Latinae  editionis  Pentateuchi,*'  4to,  1620,  Franeker,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  more  elaborate  work.  Whilst  he  wsis  car* 
^ing  on  this,  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  another  work, 
which  was,  to  collate  the  Dutch  translation  of  the  scripture 
with  the  originals  and  the  exactest  translations :  this  Dutch 
translation  had  been  taken  from  Luther's  version.  He  gave 
the  public  an  account  of  this  labour,  in  a  work  which  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  entitled,  ^^  Bybelsche  conferencte,'^ 
Amsterdam,  1623.  Hiis  employment  of  collating  so  much 
engaged  Amama,  that  he  was  hindered  for  a  considerable 
time  from  applying  to  his  intended  general  censilre  of  the 
Vulgate.  However,  he  resumed  bis  undertaking  upon 
hearing  that  father  Mersennus  had  endeavoured  to  refute 
his  critical  remarks  on  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  vindicate  his  criticisms 
against  that  author.  His  answer  is  one  of  the  pieces  con* 
tained  in  the  <<  Anti-barbarus  Biblicus,*'  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1628 ;  the  other  pieces  are,  his  Censure  of  the 
Vulgate  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
Job,,  the  Psalms,  and  the  books  of  Solomon,  with  some 
particular  dissertations,  one  of  which  is  on  the  famous  pas- 
sage in  the  Proverbs,  <<  The  Lord  created  me  in  the  be- 
ginning of  all  bis  ways,'*  wherein  he  shews  that  those  who 
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accused  Druihis  of  fnvouring  Arianism  were  notorious  ca-» 
lu9iQiators.  The  ^^  Anti-bari>arus  Biblicus''  was  to  have 
consisted  of  two  parts,  each  containing  three  books ;  ib^ 
author,  however,  only  published  the  first  part.  It  was  re«^ 
printed  after  his  death  in  1656,  and  a  fourth  book  w«« 
added,  containing  the  criticism  of  die  Vulgate  upon  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  rciasoos,  br 
which  he  shews  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  originals* 
This  he  recommended  so  earnestly,  that  some  synods,  being 
influenced  by  his  reasons,  decreed  that  none  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ministry,  but  such  as  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  scripture^ 
He  published  also  another  dissertation,  entitled  **  De  No* 
mine  Tetragrammato,*'  Franeker,  1620,  8vo.  WhenSixti- 
nus  came  to  Franeker,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  reigned 
in  that  university  to  a  very  great  degree ;  he  tells  us,  that 
all  the  new  students  were  immediately  enrolled  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  Bacchus,  and  obliged  to  swear,  with  certain  cere« 
monies,  by  a  wooden  statue  of  St  Stephen,  that  they 
would  spend  all  their  money :  if  any  one  had  more  regard 
to  the  oath  he  had  4aken  to  the  rector  of  the  university 
thau  to  this  bacchanalian  oath,  he  was  so  persecuted  by  the 
other  students,  that  he  was  obliged  eitlier  to  leave  the 
university,  or  comply  with  the  rest.  Sixtinus  contributed 
greatly  to  root  out  this  vice,  and  he  inveighed  ag^st  it 
with  great  energy  in  a  public  speech  made  in  1621.  Hm 
was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  Friesland,  that  afteir 
his  death,  they  shewed  themselves  very  generous  to  his 
children ;  as  Nicholas  Amama,  who  was  one  of  them,  ac<* 
knowledges  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  ^^  Dissertatio-* 
num  Marinarum  decas,*'  1651.  For  one  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  Amama,  we  are  indebted  to  Anthony  Wood,  who 
informs  us  that  about  the  year  1613,  he  came  over  to  Eng* 
land,  and  resided  for  some  years  at  Oxford,  in  Exeter  col- 
lege, under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  rector  of 
that  college,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester.  Amama 
died  in  1629,  in  the  thirty*sixth  year  of  his  age,  if  the  dat» 
of  the  birth  above  assigned,  be  correct.* 

AM  AND.:  See  ST.  AM  AND. 

AMARA-SINGHA,  alearned  Hindoo, and  counsellor  to 
the  celebrated  rajah  Vikramaditeya,  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
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tiiry  B.  C.  He  u  th^  tutlior  of  a  JXkfMVMty  of  tile  Saii« 
acrit,  ivhkb.  ift  eiteemed  very  conrect  aad  toxapleMe*  It 
b  oaUod  '*  Ainara-Kodl8«''  or  die  treasure  of  Anaca^  ami 
is  aot  in  the  alphabetical  ovdeiv  bqt  divided  into  sectiom^ 
as  thanamea  of  the  gods,,  the  afears.  the  elementf^  &c.  in 
the  scanner  of  Booae  voeabulariek  It  ia  written  in  a  sipeciea 

?£  y^nftf  aad  Jtha  evj^anaiiODa  ace  ^ivea  in .  the  diffenena 
ndiftn   languages.     Fathef  Paiiliii«  of  St  Bartholoaoevr^ 
published  at  Rome  in  179&9  the  fiist  part  of  this  dictionarf 
Boder  the  title  ^^  Amaora-Singha^  mctio  primai  de  csk»y  es 
tribua  iaedilds  codioabos  Bianuseriptis^"  4ta    Thete  is  m 
manuscript  of  tbe  whole  in  the  imperial  Kbrnx^  of  Paris.  ^    • 
AMASEO  (Romulus),  the  adn  of  Giegoty  AaMseo^  La** 
tin  professor  at  Venice^  was  one  of.  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  scholars  of  the  sisteedsth  century.     He  was  bom  at 
Udina  in  14)89,   and  educated  at  Acst  bfhia  father  and 
unele,  but  finished  bis  studies  at  Padua,  axnl  in  150S  had 
begun*  to  teadh  the  heUes  lettres  therey  when  the  war,  oo-* 
easioned  by.  the  league  at  Cambi*ay,.elktiged  him  to  leave 
liie  places.  •  He  thee  went  to  Bologna,,  coatiaued  to  teaeb^ 
and  married^  and  had  children,  and  was  so  orach  respected 
that  the,  city  admitted  him  as  a  cittzaeny  an  faoBour  which 
bis  anceslDDs  had  also  enjoyed.   .  In  1530,  he  was  anointed 
first. secretary  to  the  senate,  andwas  choseo  by  pope  Clie*« 
aseat  VII.  to  pronounoa  before  him.  sjui  Chanrles  V.  a  LaJdu 
harangue  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  condntded  at  Bo« 
kkgna  between  liie  tvw  sovenfigns.     Thia  he  aceardingly 
performed,,  with  great  applause,,  ia  theohwch  o£  fit  P^ 
trooa^  before  a.uumen>us  audienoe  of  kbaficst  ranL    He 
eontinued  to  teach  at  Bologna,  with  increasing  popularity^ 
until  L54S^  when  he  was  invited  to  Ikiinie  by  pope  PkuliU. 
and  his  nephew  cardinal  Alekander.Faroe3e.  The  pope  ent^ 
ployed  him  io^  maay  political  missiafci&  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor^,  those  of  the  Geraiaa  priaces-yand  that  of  the  Isn^ 
el  Pobind ;  anjl  in  1550,  after)  tba  death  of  fads'  vniei,  p<f>e 
Julius  III.  appointed  him  secf etairy  of  the  brie£^  a  phucd 
which  he.did  not  loag  enjojv  as  hus  died  in  IS52\  He  wrote 
Latin  translations  of  ^Xcnophon^a  Cyms^'*  Bolwnas  ISaS^ 
fol.  and  of  *^  Pausanias,'*  Bonoe^.  V547,  4to ;  and  a  volume 
entitled  ^OvationeBi**  ooiisisting  ofieigbteeB  Latin  speeches 
on  various^  cKcaston%  Bonooa.  l6BQi  4to»     His-  contempo^ 
raries  bestow-  the  highest  praises  on  his  learning  and  elo* 
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<)aence;  Hii  sbh  PdnlWtW  liad  |ierhdps  less  f^^'utktibh, 
but  be  t06  di^iMgiii^lWKi  Hh/istff  is  Greek  profe^sof  at  Bd- 
hfga^  wU«reh<e  di^d  iti  15S4.  He  translated  tWo  fjrt^- 
ments  ttf  I^olyfaiu^,  Bol6igi^a,  1543^  Arid  wrote  a  bi^t6ry  ot 
lUB  owft  tiftie  tnf  L&tin,  whibH  li^i'nbt  been  publi^ed.  ^ 

AMATUS  (John  RdbMitto  Amato),  aPorrtigaesephy- 
9ician>  and  medical  writer^  of  Jewish  origin,  was  born  in' 
l5li  at  CdsteUbidtico.  ke^ta^M  hiedicine  at  Salamanca, 
;^nd  Aft^ward^  travelled  through  France,  the  Netherlands; 
GermKilyV  dXid  Italy,  and  ta'iight  medicine  with  success  i^n' 
Fetratra  and  Anconsi.     Wit  attachment  to  tbe  Jewish  p^r- 
svutsim  hAttWg- render*?*  hlth  sii^ected  by  tft^  catholic^,  lie 
narrowly  esc&|ied  thfe  irfodi^itidni  by  retiring  to  Th^to  iti 
I556y  froWi  Whith  he  r^iw)ved  to  Ra^dsa;  aiAi  afterwsltds  to 
ThBfcalohica.     FrdrH  <W*  yfeaf  1561  i^e'heal"  ilo  iribre  of 
bimy  iidr  has  the  time  or  ptace  6f  his  deadi  be^n  ascertainecf: 
htit  it  rs  said  dUit'  whfeh  fie  Wferit  taThei^aloniCaf,  he  aVbAyea 
JadaiBitt  oto^fnly .     His*  w6/k^,  althotigTf  few,  givfe  pWbii  6Y 
extcAsiftte  leatning  in  Ms  pi*ofe^ion.     1.  ^<  Ex'e'^fiiifa^trf  in' 
priores  dti6^  Dibscoridis  dfe  materia  iSWicallJyi'os,^*   An- 
twerp, t5S<r,  4to.    Tlfe  ^ebohd'  editibn .  gn^tlV  fenlafgfecl;^; 
with  learned  notei  by  Con'sfarifin,  <vU8  puHi^fie^d  lirfder  ihe 
title  "  ErtaiVatioh^s  in  DJo^fcdrtaeitt,"  VenJcfe,  fi/As,  tfvo, 
Stmsbuvgb,  VSS4,  M^  Lytfniy  VSSl.    Th^rli.  Is  Aiucfi' inr 
{brmatioh  iri  this  wbiffc  re^ectiW^  extrtilis'urfed  in*AiediciheJ 
and  s6«te  ptkrittf  desciilfed  f6y  mfe  -first  tlrtie,  but  il  U|  n'6Y 
free  from  Errors ;  stfid  iW  iti'thor  -feavin^  imprudently  a^-^ 
tacked  MatfiiolU^,  th'^  kttfe?  reWted  on  hiiri  ih  his  "  Apbl' 
tegia  adver^iis  Aniatuiri,'*  VeWice,  1 551^  folJ  declaring  him 
an  a^prastate  arid  a  thristlan'oHly  in  appfiafance;  biit  wtat 
cOAMlfiofr  this  hiA-'d  ^ith  Afe-  errors  in  hfs"  boiki  is  HSisS 
easy  td  diitbven     ArnktusJ-hb^^efver,- intended  to  have  ah- 
^tr^red  Witt  iW the  notesr^ife^ared  for  a  compete  edi^icfn  ol^ 
Dioscdridte,  which  hfe  did  lidt  llv^  to  publi*',     2.  ''  Cura-i, 
tioiitllM  m^dteinalluin  'ceh'tiiriie  sejplfem;*'  piiblisheSl  sepa- 
tat^l^/ahd  r<ep¥ii^^d,  at  Florfence,  Venice,  Ancdi^a,  Aoiiie,' 
SagU^,  The'ssdldnicai,  &c.     In  this  work,  ire  many  useful^ 
fec^  atirti  observations,  bai  not  ehdrely  unmi:!ted  with*  cases 
i^hieh  are  th6ns'ht  to  ^kfi  been  fictitiousl     Few   boofs^ 
however,  werfe  it  oni  time' more  popular,' fbr  besides  thej 
#eparsttd  edibiMs'  of  th*  Centuries,  they  Ver^  cbilected  arid 
published  at  Lyonsj  1580,   l^mo^  jParis,,  1613,  l£aOj  4to, 
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and  Fraoeforty  1646^  foL  Asnatus  had  also  made  some 
progress  in  a  commentary  on  Avicenna,  but  lost  his  manu* 
scripts  in  the  hurry  of  his  escape  from  Ancona,  where  pope 
Paul  IV.  had  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended.  Antonio  in 
his  Bibl.  Hisp.  attributes  to  him  a  Spanish  translation  of 
Eutropius,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  pub- 
lished.' 

AMAURI,  or  more  commonly  AMALRIC  or  ALMERIC 
(D£  CHAaTREs),  professor  of  logic  and  theology  at  Paris, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bene  in  the  dio«> 
cese  of  Chartres,  and  rendered  himself  famous  for  the  sin* 
gularity  of  his  opinions,  and  the  multitudes  who  became 
his  followers,  and  suffered  for  their  adherence.  Adopting 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  he  formed  to  himself  a  new 
system  of  religion,  which  has  been  thus  explained.  Aris* 
totle,  supposes  that  all  beings  are  composed  of  matter, 
which  has  in  itself  neither  form  nor  shape :  this  he  calls  the 
first  matter.  This  Amauri  called  God,  because  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary and  infinite  being.  He  acknowledged  in  God, 
three  persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  he 
attributed  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  object  of  religious  worship.  But  as  this  matter  was 
endowed  with  a  property  of  continual  motion,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  this  world  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and 
that  all  the  beings  therein  must  return  to  that  first  matter, 
which  was  the  supreme  of  all  beings  —  the  first  existing, 
and  the  only  one  eternal.  Religion,  according  to  Amauri's 
opinion,  ha!d  three  epochas,  which  bore  a  similitude  to  the 
reign  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  The  reign  of 
God  had  existed  as  long  as  the  law  of  Moses.  The  reign 
of  the  Son  would  not  always  last ;  the  ceremonies  and  sa<- 
f  rifices,  which  according  to  Amauri  constituted  the  essence 
of  it,  would  not  be  eternal.  A  time  would  come  when  the 
sacraments  should  cease,  and  then  the  religion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  begin,  in  which  men  would  have  no  need  of 
sacraments,  and  would  render  a  spiritual  worship  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  This  epocba  was  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  according  to  Amauri  was  foretold  by  the  scrip-. 
tu4*e,  and  which  would  succeed  to  the  Christian  religion,  as 
the  Christian  religion  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Mosea.  The 
Christian  religion  therefore  was  the  reign  of  Jesu9  Christ 
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in  the  world,  and  every  man  under  that  law  ought  to  look 
on  himself  aa  one  of  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amauri 
had  many  proselytes,  but  his  opinions  were  condemned  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  His  disciples  added  that  the  sacra^ 
ments  were  useless,  and  that  no  action  dictated  by  charity 
could  'be  bad*  They  were  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Paris  in  1209,  and  many  of  thepi  burned*  Amauri  ap* 
pealed  to  the  pope,  who  also  condemned  hb  doctrines ;  but 
for  fear  of  a  rigorous  punishment  he  retracted  his  opinions, 
retired  to  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  died  there  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment.  His  bones  were  afterwards  dug  up 
and  burnt  by  order  of  \he  council  of  Paris.  As  there  is 
much  confusion  in  the  accounts  given  of  Amauri's  system, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  Spanheim,  Fleury,  and 
others,  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  hetesies  imputed  to 
him,  are  without  foundation,  and  represent  htm  as  having 
only  taught  that  every  Christian  ought  to  believe  himself  a 
member  of  Jesus  Christ,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  saved, 
and  that  Dinant  and  his  other  disciples  fell  into  those  er« 
rors  which  he  was  accused  of  having  taught.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  his  inveighing  against  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images  would  in  that  age  form  the  principal  article 
against  hun ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  his  disciples  wera 
men  of  distinguished  piety,  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and 
austerity  of  their  lives,  and  for  suffering  death,  in  all  its 
dreadful  forms,  with  the  utmost  resolution.  * 

AMBERGER  (Christopher),  a  painter  of  Nuremberg, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  disciple  of  the  younger 
Holbein,  and  a  successful  imitator  of  his  manner.  His  de« 
signs  were  correct,  the  disposition  of  the  figures  admirable, 
and  the  perspective  excellent,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  co* 
louring.  His  chief  reputation  rests  on  a  composition  of  the 
history  of  Joseph,  which  he  described  in  twelve  pictures. 
He  also  painted  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  which 
that  monarchy  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sandrart,  ac* 
counted  equal  to  any  of  the  portraiu  of  him  painted  by 
Titian ;  and  to  express  his  high  approbation  of  that  per- 
formance, he  not  only  paid  the  artist  three  times  as  much 
as  he  expected,  with  a  liberality  truly  royal,  but  he  ho« 
noured  him  also  with  a  rich  chain  of  gold  and  a  medal. 
There  are  several  of  his  pictures  in  the  royal  gallery  of 
Mtvttch.    The  abbe  MaroUes,  and,  after  him^  Slorent  W 

}  Uttbsim'flXccL  HMtenr^-MoNn. 
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Cmk^  irientiofi  Ambergier^  as  an  eiigfaier^  ^thmt  ihe-i 
cifying  his  wotkb  $  Imt  Basan  telis  as,  th&t  te  eiigr^VM  iff 
wood  seTehd  prints^  irom  hw  own  compositions,  tie  di^ 
ia  1660,' 

AMBOISE  (Francis  d'}  lived  in  the  latter  end  df  t\m 
liKkeeiMb^afid  begiamng  of  the  seventeenth  centuries^  and 
acquired  in  his. «wn. time  considerable  tsitne  tipoti  acdotfil 
of  his  learnii^  and  sooie  portion  of  the  spirit  of  litBTAtf 
xesearch.     He  trns  the  Son  of  a  surgeon,  but  beeanle'  ^ 
great  favourite  in  the  courts  of  Gbiirles  IX.  of  France,  atld 
his  brother'  Hesry  III.  atid  was  gradually  advanced  to  df^ 
fices  of  high  trusn  in  the  state.     From  his  chilcHvood,  hef 
said,  he  bad  been  ilways  fond  mf  hiokiilg  iirto  old  libraries^ 
tad  turning  over  dostj  ftianitecjfiptB.     In  some  of  tfaaie  te-i 
searches  he  iaid  fats  hands  en  the  letters  ef  Ab^rd  itM 
HeioisCf  which  he  read  with  much  pleasure,  Md  Was  itt^ 
dueed  to  parsu«t  his  inquiries.  .  He  foinid  othei^  wofks  ef 
the  sanre  authior ;  but  they  wete  ilkwritten,  shd  not  tof  h€ 
u»raveUed  withbtit  great  labouv,  yet  ndthfn|^  osid  witfat^nd 
the  indefetigabte  toil  of  a  true  antiquary.     Aikiboise  pt&J 
eured  otbeif  manuscripts ;    coHdcted  theth  together,   tttiA 
fiaally  produced  owe  fair  copy,  which  ma^de  afmpte  com* 
pensation^  be  sa|yis^  for  all  the  laibouv  he  had  endAred.* 
Even  posterity,  he  thinks^  will  be  grateful  to  hirii^  aitfA 
haow  how  tO'  \^oe  the  pleaaure  and  the  profit,  tbey  irilt 
derive  from  hii  jreseatches.    Not  satisiied,  howeveff^  witb 
the  copy  he  i^ossessed^  he^  still  wislted  to  enlarge  it.    He 
applied  to  difTerenk  monasteries,  and  he  again  ^e^M^ed  ibe^ 
libraries  in  Pasisy  aild  not  withom  success;     His  iri^ndi 
applauded  his  zeiil,  iDnd  gave  him  dieir  assts^aneeb     Hi# 
maauscripts  swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  and  he  lead;  ^rmr^My 
and  selected  what  pleased  him -best.    The  risirig  snn,  bfe^ 
saysv  of^ien  found  him  at  bis-  taak.     So^  fttr  fbrtane  tnl4 
sttiUed  upon  his  Ihbours,  butsoavewhat  was  wanting  td  givA 
ihem  the  last  finishi  He  went  over  to; the  Paraclet,  where  thtf 
abbeKssy  Madame»  dte-  Rochefoucauld,  reoeited  biip!!  Aiith  the 
greatest  poiitenes& '  He*  dedlasred  th&  roouve  of  Ms  joumey  ; 
she  took  him  by  the  hand,'  and.  led  him'  to  tike  ttfoih  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.    Together  they- exan\iR«Ai  the  iibmry 
of  the  abbey,,  and  .she. shewed  Mm' many'  bynrfn^,- aliidt 
jKayers^  and  homilses^  written  by  tbeilfobnder/wMch'were 
still  used  intb^n  churchi   Amboiscf  ihen^i'etumed  to  ^diik} 
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Md  prepared  his  worii  for  die  ptea§^    As  th#  fQptitati0n  of 
kis  authoff,  be  knewi  had  been  oHicfa  aspersed  by  «Oaia 
eontemporar  j  Wriiers,  he  wished  toreauive  the  tMOld«90f  v<»dl 
uUgaiAf  aftd  10  present  hliiD  as  ioiBiaciilate  m  might  be^  l»&^ 
fefe  the  eyes  of  a  more  discerning  age.     Wiifaf  this  VM^ 
he  wrote  a  long  <^  Apologetic  prdvce/'  nvhich  be  aieanfi 
riiould  be  iMre&sed  to  the  woik.     In  this  preface^  an  fftete*^' 
gant  and  affiscted  tomlpo^tion,  he  labeuifs  much  to  %heW 
that  Ab^Urd  was  the  greatest  and  best  manf,  aiid  HeloM 
ike  gpreatest  atid  best  woman^  whom  th0acHiak  ef-hiimaiii 
kiad  had  recorded*     He  firsts  very  fiirly/  brings  the  teiti** 
■Kmy  of  those,  who  hlMl  spoken  evil  of  theai^  whom  he  en^ 
deavours  to  combat  and  refnte.    To  these  succeeds  a  list 
^  their  admirers.     He  dwelb-  on  their  erery  word^  and 
glares  more  weight  to  their  expressions^  and  the  rmu\t  «s 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  pen  of  AiMboiae.  The  comu 
ptUtion,  howerer,  altfaMMigh  unsecoessftil  in  its  main  da-' 
sign,  contains  sonae  cnrious  matter^'  and  may  be  r^ad  wtah 
pleasure.   Bat  he  did  not  hve  to  see  itpnblMhed,;  for  it  Muf 
not  printed  till  the  year  ][616.     He  ^d  before  this^  bM 
the*  exact  time  is  not  known^     The  editor  of  tine  I>iction« 
Baire  Hi»liortque  plsees  his  death  in  ^6^210,  which  must  be  a 
mistahe.     His  works :are^  I.  ^'  Notable  Dbcours^  en  forsM 
de  djtafegue,  tonchant  la  irraie  et  parfi&coe  sMitife^^  tyam^ 
Ihted  from  the  Italian  of  Piccolomini,  Lyons,  1577,  IMIO* 
2^  <<  Dialogue  et  Devis  des  Damoiselie%  pewr  les  rendina 
vcsrtueuflea  et  bienheurenses  en  la  waye  et  porftiicte  amitie,** 
Paris^  IdSl  and  1583,  16mo«     3.  ^  Regit^ts  facetieux  ei 
plaiaantea  Harangues  ifunebres  suit  la  mort  de  dfiref^  auiM 
mA^bo,^  from  the  Italian  of  Ortensio  LamJk)^  Paris^  147^^ 
hMiSL     These  thme  worka  were  published  under  the  name 
e€  Thierrt  de  Thjnaophile^  a  gentleman  o6  Pioard^  which 
has»pflooured  him  a  place  in  Bailiet's  catalogne-of  disgiiised 
anthMMS*      4.    **  Les    Neapolitainesy"  a  Irrench  oomedy^ 
Pasis^  1584,  16mo^    5.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  Ab^BM 
laid.     6*  ^^  Desesperades,  ou  E^ogues  ennourouses,**  Pau 
na,  L572,  8vo.     Hss  younger  broDher'  Adrmn,  wtio  ww 
bora,  at  Paris  15*51,.  and  di^  bishop  of  Tregaier^Jnly!28^ 
1^61-16^  wrote  in  hia  ymth,  a  species  of:  ducred  drama,  mf^ 
titkd  <<  Heidphemes,'^  printed  at  Parisy  L5W,  Sto.^^ 
AMBOI&E  {GAanmR  D')  a  French  cardinat  and  sttit;e(M 
of. the  iUttstriotiB  house  of  Amboise^iii  France^  K>' called 
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from  their  possessing  the  seignory  of  that  name,  was  bonf 
in  1460.  Being  destined  at  a  very  early  age  for  the 
church,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Montauban  when  onljp 
foiuteen.  He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  almoners  to 
Lewis  XL  to  whom  he  behaved  with  great  prudence.  After 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  1480,  he  entered  into  some  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  with  a  design  to  favour  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  was  closely  connected ;  but 
those  intrigues  being  discovered,  d'Amboise  and  his  pro- 
tector were  both  imprisoned*  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
at  last  restored  to  his  iiber^ ;  and  this  prince  having  ne'^ 
gotiated  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  princess  Anne 
of  Britanny,  acquired  great  reputation  and  credit  at  court* 
Of  this  his  favourite  d*Amboise  felt  the  happy  effect  as, 
soon  after,  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne  was  bestowed  on 
him ;.  but  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  court,  he 
changed  it  for  that  of  Rouen,  to  which  the  chapter  elected 
him  in  1493.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
near  see,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, made  him  lieutenant-general,  with  the  same  power 
as  if  he  had  been  governor  iu  chief.  This  province  was 
at  that  time  in  great  disorder :  the  noblesse  oppressed  the 
people,  the  judges  were  all  corrupted  or  intimidated ;  the 
soldiers,  who  had  been  licentious  since  the  late  wars,  in- 
fested the  high-ways,  plundering  and  assassinating  all 
travellers  they  met;  but  in  less  than  a  year,  d'Amboise  by 
his  care  and  prudence  established  pubKc  tranquillity. .  The 
king  dying  in  1498,  the  duke  of  Orleans  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Lewis  XII.  and  d' Amboise  became 
bis  prime  minister.  By  his  first  operation  in  that  office,  he 
conciliated  the  affection  of  the  whole  nation.  It  had  been 
a  custom  when  a  new  monarch  ascended  the  throne,  to  lay 
an  extraordinary  tax  on  the  people,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  cqironation,  but  by  the  counsel  of  d*  Amboise 
this  tax  was  not  levied,  and  the  imposts  were  soon  reduced 
one  tenthk  His  virtues  coinciding  with  his  knowledge,  he 
made  the  French  nation  happy,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  glory  they  had  acquired.  By  his  advice  Lewis 
XII.  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese  in  1499. 
Lewis  the  Moor,  uncle  and  vassal  of  Maximilian,  was  then 
in  possession  of  that  province.  It  revolted  soon  after  the 
conquest,  but  d*Amboise  brought  it  baek  to  its  du^.  Some 
time  after  he  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  magni- 
fioence^  in  quality  of  legate  from  the  pope.    During  his 
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legatioO)'  he  laboured  to  reform  many  of  the  religious  or* 
dersy  as  the  jacobins^  the  cordeliers,  and  those  of  St.  Ger« 
main  des  Pres.  His  disinterestedness  was  equal  to  his  zeaL 
He  never  possessed  more  than  one  benefice,  two  thirds  of 
which  he  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  sup- 

Eort  of  the  churches.  Contenting  himself  with  his  arch- 
bhopric  of  Rouen  and  his  cardinal's  hat,  |he  was  not^ 
like  his  contemporaries,  desirous  to  add  abbeys  to  it.  A 
gentleaum  of  Normandy  having  offered  to  sell  him  an  estate 
at  a  very*  low  price,  in  order  to  portion  his  daughter,  he 
made  him  a  present  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  left  him  the  estate.'  He  obtained  the  purple  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  Lewis  XIL  and  Joan 
of  France,  to  which  he  greatly  contributed :  and,  on  having 
procured  for  Cscsar  Borgia,  son  of  pope  Alexander  VI. 
the  duchy  of  Valentinois,  witli  a  considerable  pension,  his 
ambition  was  lt>  be  pope,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of 
abuses,  and  the  correction  of  manners.  After  the  death  of 
Pius  III.  he  might  have  succeeded  in  his  wishes,  and 
took  measures  to  procure  the  tiara,  but  cardinal  Julian  de 
Rovera  (afterwards  Julius  II.)  found  means  to  circumvent 
him ;  and  the  Venetians  having  contributed  to  his  exclu- 
lion,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  excite  Lewis  XII.  to 
make  war  on  them,  a  circumstance  which  seems  not  a  little 
to  detract  from  bis  character.  This  celebrated  cardinal 
died  in  1510,  in  the  convent  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons, 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  aged  50  years.  It  is  reported 
that  he  often  repeated  to  the  friar  who  attended  him  4n  his 
illness,  '<  Brother  John,  why  have  I  not  during  my  whole 
life  been  brother  John  V^  This  minister  has  been  greatly 
praised  for  having  laboured  for  the  happiness  of  France ; 
but  be  has  been  equally  censured  for  having  advised  'his 
master  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Blois  in  1504,  by  which  France 
ran  the  risk  of  being  dismembered.  He  governed  both 
the  king  and  the  state ;  laborious,  kind,  honest,  he  pos« 
sessed  good  sense,  firmness,  and  experience,  but  he  was 
not  a  great  genius,  nor  were  his  views  extensive.  The 
desire  he  had  to  ease  the  people  in  their  taxes,  procured 
him  during  his  life,  but  much  more  after  his  death,  the 
title  of  father  of  the  people.  He  merited  this  title  still 
mare^  by  the  care  he  took  to  reform  the  administratiou  of 
justice.  Most  of  the  judges  were  venal,  and  the  poor, 
and  those*who  had  no  support,  could  never  obtain  justice, 
ifthen  their  opposers  were  either  powerful  or  rich.    Another 
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evil  net  less  enoraioiit  trottblcd  cbe  kUigdbm  i  Um'-mnH 
were  spun  eat  to  such  a  lengthy  wepe  so  expenaire,  and 
aecompamed  by  aa  mucti  ttiok  and  chioanery,  that  moat 
people  nathev  oboae  to  abandon  their  rights  than  engage  ill 
the  recovery  of  tiiem  by  suits  which  bad  no  prospeot  of 
coming  to  an  end.  I>* Amboiae  resolved  to  remedy  tfaif 
ahnse^  He  called  to  bis  assistance  many  lawyers  aad  ci« 
viliana,  the  moat  learned  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  | 
and  charged  them  to  form  a  plan^  by  which  justiee  rai^U 
be  administered  without  partiality,  the  duration  of  law* 
suits  abridged  and  rendered  less  ruinous,  and  the  corrupt 
tion  of  the  judges  pserented.  When  these  commissionera 
had  made  their  report,  d' Amboise  undertook  the  laborioue 
^k  of  examining  iaso  the  ohangea  they  had  proposed  in 
Uie  old  laws,  and  the  new  regulations  they  designed  to 
establish ;  and  aftef  having  made  some  changes,  these  ixew 
regulations  weve  published  throughout  the  kingdom.  Aa 
he  was  governor  of  NoroHmdy,  be  made  a  progress  through 
that  provii^e  for  the  express  purpose  or  seeing  his  nevt 
code  properly  established.  ^  ^ 

AMBOISE  {J AMIS  d'),  a  brother  of  the  preceding 
Fvancis  and  Adrian,  foUuwed  his  father's  profession,  that 
of  medicine,  and  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in  1594.  After 
Henry  IV.  had  reduced  Paria  to  its  loyalty  and  submissiovy 
Amboise  became  rector  of  the  university,  which  Crcmer 
says  he  found  in  great  decay  and  disorder,  and  which  h« 
1^  in  a  renovated  and  flourishing  state :  He  began  by  . 
making  the  members  of  the  university  take  sin  oath  €^  e£- 
legiaace  to  Henry  IV.  He  afterwards  supported  the  um-* 
versity  in  the  law-anit  with  the  Jesuits^  which  was  given 
against  the  latter,  and  they  were  expelled ;  l>e  even  ac«i 
eased  them  of  being  enemies  to  the  Salique  law,  and  to 
die  royal  family.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1606.  Hia 
imly  works  aie,  <^  Orationes  duss,'*  against  the  Jesuits, 
P^is,  L595,  $vo,  and  *'  Questiones  Medicales,^^  mentioned 
in  Cairere^s  ^*  BibUotfaeque  de  la  Medicine.'*  Haller  at« 
tributes  f^er  medieal  treatises  to  one  of  the  samst  name, 
but  does  not  notice  the  ^'  Questiones.^'  * 

AMBOISE  (Michael  d'),  a  miscellaneous  French- writer^ 
who,  in  his  works,  assumed  the  title  of  signior  de  Che-* 
viikm,  was  the  natmral  son  of  Chaumont  d- Amboise^  ad«  . 

I  Oen.  DjcTw— Moreri.---X.ife,  by  the  AVoe  U  Gaodr^,,  n^l^AtcHaiia  9  rc^ 
ISiDO.    Hit  Letters  to  Lewis  XII;  were  printed  at  Brussels,  17 12,  4  Vobi  ISms^ 
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limX  of  Fmnot)  and  lieutenanUgeneral  in  Lombardy.  H« 
vms  horn  at  Naples  in  the  beg^Rning  of  the  sixteenth  oeft- 
taty,  and  was  educated  with  the  legitimate  son  of  bit 
father^  but  Abe  latter  died  suddenly,  in  1511,  before  be 
had  madfl^  any  provisioa  for  Michael.  He  then  went  to 
Parisj  aad  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
wa&  so  attached  to  poetry,  although  his  first  performances 
were  unsuccesii^uly  t^t  he  ^ould  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
study  law,  and  his  friends  abandoned  him.  He  married 
also  imprudently,  apd  his  accumulated  disappointments 
and  distresses  are  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  life.  Hd 
died  iu  1S41.  Nioeron  has  given  a  Is^rge  catalogue  of  hid 
works,  all  nonviaally  poetical,  but  without  any  ebaracter«v 
istica  of  the  ai*t,  an^  which  probably  prx>cured  htm  som^ 
snail' degceo  of  reputation,  chi^y  from  the  rapidity  with 
v^icH  he  wrote  and  published. ' 

AMBROQi  ( Antoikb  Marie),  an  eminent  Italian  scho-» 
hy,  was  bom  at  Fktfenoe,  June  13, 17 13,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  17dS,  wheoe  he  had  been  professor  of  eloquence  for 
duKly  years  with  great  reputation.  Most  of  the  present 
Italii^.  lilierati  a^e  indebted  to  him  for  their  taste  for  study 
and  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  taught  them  to  employ 
thaiE  talents.  He  published  a  ^^  Translation  of  Virgil  intQ 
blapk  verse^"  of  which  the  edition  printed  at  Rome,  S  vok. 
feL  1T6LS,  a  most  superb  hook,  is  very  scarce :  he  tra^s-* 
lued.  likewise  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  Florence^ 
1752[,  and  a  selection  of  Cicero*s  epistles;  he  published 
%  Latin  oration  on  the  election  of  Joseph  II.  to  be  king  of 
the  BoiaaJM ;  but  he  is  principally  known  for  the  *^  Mu-* 
aeum.  Kich^nuium^^'  in  2  vols,  folio,  1765.  The  care  of 
thia  valuable  museum  was  long  confided  to  him,  and  be 
prevailed  it]  pen  the  learned  cardinal  De  Zelada  to  enrich  it 
by  his  coUeotions*  He  left  in  mauuscript,  a  Latin  poem 
^  thfr  ^^oltivation  of  the  lemon- tree.  One  other  pubUca* 
tioa  remains  to  be  noticed ;  his  translation  of  the  Jesuit 
>iaceti^a  two  poems  on  the  Iris  and  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  .were  printed  in  the  same  magnificent  manner  with 
hia  VirgiL  *• 

AMBftOGIO^  or  AMBROSIUS  (Theseus),  a  learned 
ilaliaa  orienialist)  wa&bosnin  14dd,  a- descendant  of  thfS 
noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Albanese.  At  fifteen  months 
he  is  said  to  have  spoken,  his  native  lan^age  with  facility, 
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and  at  firteen  years,  to  have  spoken  and  written  Greek  and 
Latin  with  a  prprnptitude  taual  to  the  best  scholars  of  hia 
time.  He  entered  young  i^to  the  order  of  regular  canons 
of  St»  John  of  Lateran^  but  did  not  come  to  Rome  until 
1512,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Lateran 
counciL  The  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  from  Syria, 
Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  who  attended  that 
council,  afforded  him .  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  with  advantage  :  and  at  the  request  of  the  cai'dinal 
Santa  Croce,  he  was  employed  as  the  jperson  best  qualified 
to  translate  from  the  Chaldean  into  Latin  the  liturgy  of 
the  eastern  cleigy,  previously  to  the  use  of  it  being  ex* 
pressly  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  After  having  been  em* 
ployed  by  Leo  X.  for  two  years  in  giving  instructions  in 
l^atin  to  Uie  subdeacon  Elias,  a  legate  finom  Syria  to  the 
council,  whom  the  pope  wished  to  retain  in  his  court,  and 
from  whom  Ambrogio  received  in  return  instructions  in  the 
Syrian,  tongue,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pontiff  to  a  pro* 
fessor^s  chair  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  de* 
livered  instructions  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages 
for  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  publicly  taught  in  Italy. 
He  is  said  to  have  understood  no  less  than  eighteen  Ian* 
guages,  many  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  ease  and  fkiency 
of  a  native ;  but  from  the  letter  quoted  by  Mazzuchelli,  it 
appears  more  probable  that  he  wa^  master  of  at  least  tea 
Janjguages,  and  understood  many  others  partially.  In  the 
commotions  which  devastated  Italy  after  tlie  death  of  Leo  X. 
he  was  despoiled  in  1527  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
eastern  manuscripts,  Cbaldean,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  which 
he  had  collected  by  the  industry  of  many  years,  and  of  the 
types  and  apparatus  which  he  had  prepared  for  an  edition 
of  the  Psalter  in  the  Chaldean,  accompanied  with  a  disser* 
tation  on  that  language.  He  afterwards,  however,  came 
to  Venice,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object;  and,  in  1539, 
published  at  Pavia,  his  *^  Introduction  to  the  Chaldean^ 
Syrian,  Armenian,  and  ten  other  tongues,  with  the  alpha* 
betical  characters  of  about  forty  different  languages,''  4t6, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Italians  themselves  as  the 
earliest  attempt  made  in  Italy  towards  a  systematic  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  East.  He  died  the 
year  following.  *• 
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AMBROSE  (St.)  <Afie  df  t^^  'tmH  eniineht  fathers  o( 
th^  cbnreh,  was  by  descent  a  citizen  of  Rotne,  but  borii 
at  Aries,  in  Frsnce^  llieii  tb^  metropolis  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,   in  ibe  year  995,    according  to  Cave,   or  ac« 
coidtng  to  Du  Pin,  in  tbe  year  ^40.     His  father  was  the 
eoipenyr's  lieutenant  in  that  district ;  one  of  the  highest 
ptaceA  of  trust  aiid  honour  in  the  Roman  empire.     Am-r 
bniee  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  Marcellina  and 
Satyrus  being  born  before  him.     After  h^s  father's  death, 
kis  mother,  with  the  family,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
Made  himself  master  of  ail  the  l^earning  that  Greece  and 
Eo«e  coiM  afford  ;  and  at  tbe  same  time  profited  in  re« 
bgion  by  the  pious  instructions  of  his  sister  Marcellina^ 
who  had  devoted  herself  to  a*  State  of  virginity.     Wheii 
g^rowfi  up,  he  pleaded  causes  'with  so  much  ability,  as  to 
acquuie  the  good  opinion  of  Anicius  Probus,  pretorian 
predict,  or  emperor's  lieutenatit  in  Italy,  who  made  choice 
of  htm  to  be  of  his  council ;  and  having  authority  to  ap- 
point governors  to  several  provinces,  he  ^ve  Ambrose 
one  of  these  commissions,  saying :  ^*  Go,  and  govern  more 
like  a  bi^iop  than  a  judge.''     In  this  office,  Ambrose  re* 
sided  at  Mikn'  for  five  years,  and  was  applauded  for  his 
prudence  and  juslsce ;  but  his  prursuit  of  this  profession 
was  interrupted  by  a  singular  event,    which  threw  him 
into  a  course  of  life  for  which  he  had  made  no  preparation, 
aad  had  probably  never  thought  of,  and  for  which  he  was 
m  otherwise  qualified  than  by  a  character  irreproachable 
in  civil  life,  and  improved  by  the  pious  instructious  of  his 
yoath. 

In  tbe  year  874,  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Mifan,  died^  and 
iounediately  tbe  bishops  of  the  province  met  together  to 
elect  a  successor^  The  emperor,  Talentioian,  sent  foe 
tbem,  and  told  them,  that  they,  a.«9  men  acquaiinted  with  the 
scriptures,  ought  to  understand  better  than  himself  the 
^aKficattons  necessary  for  so  impcfrtant  a  station ;  that 
tbey  should  chuse  a  man  fit  to  instruct  by  life  as  well  a^ 
dcxstrine,  in  which  case,  he  (the  emperor)  would  readily 
submit  his  sceptre  to  his  counsels  and  directions ;  and^ 
conscious  that  he  was  liable  to  human  frailty,  would  re* 
eeive  his  reproofs  and  admonitions  as  wholesome  physic* 
The  bishops,  however,  requested  his  majesty  to  nominate 
tbe  person,  but  Valentinian  persisted  in  leaving  the  de* 
vision  to  their  choice.  This  was  at  a  time  when  factions 
were  strong,  ^and  when  the  Arian^  party  were  very  desirous 
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gf  electiog  oiie  of  their  numW-  The  city,  accordinj^Iy^ 
was  divided^  and  a  tumult  seemed  approaching,  when  Am* 
broiie,  as  a  magistrate,  hastened  to  the  church,  of  Milan, 
and  exborte(i  the  people  to  peace  and  submission  to  the 
laws.  On  concluding  his  speech,  an  infant's  voice  in  the 
crowd  was  he^d  to  say  :  **  Ambrose  is  bishop  ;'*  and  im« 
niediately  the  whole  assembly  exclaimed  :  *^  Let  Ambrose 
be  bishop/*  a  decision  in  which  the  contending  factions 
agreed  unanimously. 

Ambrose,  in  the  greatest  astonishmenti  endeavoured  to 
refuse  the  offer,  and  afterwards  took  some  measures  of  an 
extraordinary,  and  certainly  unjustifiable  nature,  to  evade 
the  ofKc6,  By  exercising  unnecessary  severity  on  some 
malefactors,  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  a  notion 
of  bis  savage  and  unchristian  temper;  and  by  encoujcag^ig 
strumpets  to  come  to  his  house,  he  thought  to  obtain  the 
ctiaracter  of  a  inan  of  loose  life*  This  singular  species  of 
hypocrisy,  however,  was  easily  detected  He  had  then 
no  oth^  means  left  to  prove  his  repugnance  to  the  pro* 
fered  office  of  bishop,  than  by  retiring  from  Milan ;  but, 
mistaking  his  way,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  guards, 
ind  confined  until  the  emperor's  pleasure  shpuld  be  known, 
i^ithout  which  no  subject  could  leave  his  office.  Valen- 
tinian  immediately  cooaented ;  but  Ambrose  again  made 
his  escape,  and  did  not  return  until  it  was  declared  cri- 
tninal  to  conceal  him.  He  then,  with  great  reluctance, 
entered  upon  his  new  ofiice,  in  the  thirty^fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Tfie  first  step  he  took,  which  probably  confirmed  the 
good  opinion  to  which  he  owed  his  election,  was  to  give 
to  the  church  and  to  the  poor  all  his  personal  property, , 
and  his  lands  in  reversion,  after  the  death  of  his  sister 
Marcellina.  His  family  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his 
broiber  Satyrus.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  -a  man 
of  great  learning  and  piety,  whom  be  invited  to  Milan, 
and  who  was  afterwards  his  successor  in  that  see.  Hia 
studies  he  pursued  with  ardour  and  perseverance ;  but  it 
has  been  uniformly  regpretted  that  he  made  the  works  of  the 
fanciful  Origen  so  much  the  object  of  his  study,  for  tB.  this 
all  the  extravagant  opinions  in  his  writings  may  be  referred. 
He  soon,  however,  commenced  preacher,  and  officiatedejery 
Sunday,  and  as  head  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  laboured 
iinreniittingly  in  discouraging  the  Arian  heresy  in  Italy,  iu^ 
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which,  it  will  soon  appear,  he  \mvAA  hare  made  KttU 
pfogreas,  had  he  not  been  endowed  with  an  uncommott 
share  of  heroic  iirinne89; 

In  hia  general  oonduct  he  was  distinguished  for  his  sin* 
cerity,  charity,  and  piety,  but  he  couki  not  withstand  all 
the  superstitious  practices  of  bis  time.  His  encomiums  on 
virginity  were  certainly  extravagant  and  pernicious.  Tiiis 
has  been  attributed  to  the  little  acquaintance .  he  had  with 
the  scriptures  before  his  ordination,  and  to  the  influence 
of  bis  sister  Murcellina,  a  zealous  devotee,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached,  and  who  had  received  the  veil 
ffom  the  hands  of  pope  Liberius.  He  wrote  several  trea- 
tises on  this  snbject,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  rules  of 
it  to  a  kind  of  system,  and  probably  induced  many  young 
women,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety, to  become  the  victims  of  solitary  restraint,  and  - 
faacthil  conthience.  In  other  respects  he  inculcated  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  with  fervour  and  success,  and 
uniformly  practised  its  virtues.  When  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  libe- 
rality, be  scrupled  not  to  apply  the  vessels  of  the  church 
to  redeem  captives,  and  vindicated  himself  against  those 
who  censured  his  conduct.  In  the  instruction  of  catechu<^ 
mens,  he  was  remarkably  indefatigable,  and  his  character 
rose  to  such  estimation,  that  his  person  was  supposied  to 
be  sacredly  guarded.  Some  stories  to  this  effect  are  re- 
lated in  his  life  by  Paulinus,  which  perhaps  may  not  now 
obtain  credit.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  woman  in- 
sulted him,  he  told  her  that  ^^  she  ought  to  fear  the  judg^ 
roent  of  God,'*  and  she  died  next  day.  On  anothiQr 
occasion,  when  two  Arians,  of  the  court  of  Gratian,  in* 
tended  to  pass  a  ridicule  upon  him,  they  were  both  thrown 
from  their  horses,  and  died  before  they  could  accomplisli 
their  purpose.  These  stories,  questionable  or  not,  at  least 
show  the  veneration  paid  to  bis  character,  while  a  modem 
reader  is  left  to  draw  what  other  inference  he  pleases. 

His  steady  adherence  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  in  opposition  particularly  to  the  Arians,  induced 
him  to  take  very  active  measures,  and  involved  him  in 
much  trouble.  About  the  year  S81,  he  condemned,  in  a 
council  held  at  Aquileia^  Palladius  and  Secnndianus,  two 
Arian  bbhops,  and  the' chief  supporters  of  that  heresy  in 
the  west,  and  they^were^ionnaily  deposed.  Justina,  the 
empress,  wa&  a  decidedopatrpness^  of  Animism,  aml<  ,altst 
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dle^eadi.of  hfr.bitfjiMml,  rfie, endeavoured  to  instil  those 
principle*  into  hey  $qu  ValenUtiiaxi,  aud  to  induce  bim  to 
threaten  Ambrose^  who  exhorted  bim  to  support  tibe  doo 
tripe  ^ecei^ed  from  the  Apostles.  In  a  rage  Uie  young 
tkmpwof  oi^dered  his  guards  to  surround  the  church)  and 
oommanded  Amfarose  to  come  out  of  it ;  but  when  the 
Ulster  told  kim>  that  although  his  life  was  in  his  hands,  he 
iKMiid  not  obey  such  an  order,  Valentiniaa  desisted^  and 
Juivtina  was  obligod  to  have  reeourae  to  more  secret  hos* 
tiiatieSf  dreading,  probid>ly9  the  peoplOf  who  weiw  gene«^ 
rally  inclined  to  support  their  bishop. 

About  this  time  Ambrose  had  to  contend  with  an  attenpt 
of  anoilier  kind*  The  Pagans^  taking  advantage  of  the 
mioonty  igf  Valentioiari,  and  the  oopf usions  of  the  empire^ 
enudeavowred  to  recover  their  ancient  establishment*  I'be 
tofiate  of  Rome  contained  still  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Gentiles,  and  many  of  the  great  families  piqued  tkem^ 
selves  on  their  constancy,  and  contempt  for  the  innovations 
of  Ckristiautiy^ «  Symmachus,  one  of  their  number,  a  man 
ofgreal:  leaniing^and  powers  of  eloquence,  applied  to  the 
emperor  Jor  permission  to  restore  the  altar  of  (victory  to  the 
senale-bouse.  Ambrose  immediately  discerned  that  this  was 
a  request  for  something  more  tliao  toleration*  ^^  If," said  he, 
in  his.  lefcier  to  Valentinian,  '^  be  b  a  Pagan  who  offers  you 
this  advi^,  bet  him  give  the  same  liberty  which  he  takes  hioH 
self.  .  You  compel  no  man  to  worship  what  he  does  not  ap^ 
prove>  Here  the  whole  senate,  as  far  as  it  ia  Christian,  is 
endaagered.  Every  senator  takes  his  oath  at  the  altar}  and 
every  pesson  who  is  obliged  to  appear  before  the  aenaiie 
igifion  oatk»  'takes  bis  oath  in  the  same  manner*  The  di« 
vioity  of  the  fake  gods  is  evidentlyallowed  by  the  practtce^ 
and  Cbristiams  are  by  these  means  obliged  to  <aulare  a 
persfscuiicui."  The  address  of  Symmachns,  with  Am* 
bfoiief'a  repdj)  are  still  extant ;  but  Ambrose  was  success* 
£u^  and  lived  to  defeat  Symmachns  when  he  made  a 
second  aAteippI^  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius« 
i.fi(tU,  however,  Justina,  the  empress,  continued  his 
Isaeoly^  akhough  he  had,  by  his  talents  in  negociation, 
avecied  for  a  time  theinvaMoncrf  Italy  ixom  the.  couvt  of 
Mikio*  In  tjhe  yea#  386,  she  procarBd  a  law.to  enable  the 
A;riau  coogoegations  to  assMlble  without  intfereuption  ; 
end 'Auaeasiiis,r  a  Scythian^'' df  the  same  nanfm  with  the 
Arian  predtcessor  of  Ambros^  iwas  now  ietrodac^,  under 
litt4>imeetmtt0f.theempi«m|'antolJklilan«.  ^  Ha cbaltoniged 
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'Awkrme  to  bold  a  '  disputation  witb  him  in  thd  emperoi^ 
tourt,  but  the  latter  denied  that  it  .was  any  part  of  the 
enperoFs  hnnoeis^  to  decide  on  points'  of  doctrine }  add- 
ing, '^  Let  him  come  to  ichnrcb,  and  upon  hearing,  let 
the  people  judge  for  thefcseires^  and  if  they  like  Auxen* 
tills  better,  let  then»  take  hioi ;  but  tbey  have  already  de« 
dared  their  sentiments.'*  Auxentias  then  demanded  that 
a  party  of  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  seoore  for  himself  tke 
possesMo  of  the  church  called  Basilica ;  and  it  was  re«- 
presented' asr  a  very  unreasonable  thing,  that  the  emperor 
should  not  be  allowed  one  place  of  worship  agreeable  te 
his  conscience.  This,  however,  was  not  the  iair  question, 
for  the  emperor,  if  be  chose  to  exert  his  authority,  might 
have  commanded  any,  or  all  the  churches.  The  fact 
was,  that  Ambrose  was  now  requested  to  do  what  he  could 
not  do  conscientiously;  namely,  by*fais  own  deed  to  resign  a 
ehupdi  into^  the  hands  of  the  Arians,  and  thereby,  indi* 
reetly  at  least,  acknowledge  their  creed.  He  therefiaae 
refused^  teUing  the  officers  that  if  the  emperor  had  de- 
manded his  house' or Mand,  money  or  goods,  he  would 
have  freely  resigned liiem^  but  that  he  could* wot  delm|r 
op  that  which  was  committed  to  his  cave.  AtA  although 
another  attempt  was  node  to  obtain  forcible  pbssesdoi*  of 
one  or  two  cfanrahes,  and  violent  commotions  were  about 
to  ensuey  Ambnose  pendsteid  in  bis  priooiples  of  duty^  aiftd 
his  resistance  was  eflfeotnal. 

Notwithstanding  this  weight  of  porspnal  character,  whreh 
crashed  e^resy^  aatempt  of  his  eiiemiQs,  wie=  find  sonie.  aew 
counts  of  snpefBtitaoui^  pitactices  upon  record,  which  ft'  is 
difficok  an  reoe*eile  to  his  general  joooduct.  Beifng  called 
npenr  'by  the'  people  to  consecrate  a  new  church,  he  an** 
sweved  tUiat  be  wduM  comply,  if  he  could  find  any  reUes 
of  martyfv  tberoj  and  we  are  told  that -it  was  revealed,  to 
him  in  a  yisBon  at  night,  in  what  place  he  might  find  the 
relics ;  Hut'this'last  ciroumatsHoe  is  not  to'  be  found  in  the 
e^stie'  which  he  writes'  e«.  the  sabyect.  He  diesoribes^ 
however^  the  finding  tbei  bodies  of  two  martyrs,  Protasius, 
andOervasiiis ;  the  supposed  miracles  %vrought  on  the.  oe- 
casion*;  the  dedication  of  the  church  ;  tlie  triomph  of  the 
ortbodoK  ;>  and  the  confusion  of  Arianism.  If  these  Ikii- 
htctei$  wiere  not  reed,  we  know  not  how  to  exouipate  Am** 
brese'fromat  least  oonnsviog  at  the  imposture^  or  being 
delude  faittusel^  weither  of'«wbich  are  very  conaisteni  with 
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the  strength  of  understanding  and  independence  of  mind 
Hvfaich  be  displayed  on  other  ooosions. 

The  news  of  Maximus^s  intention '  to  invade  Italy  ar* 
riving  at  this  time  (3B7),  Justina  condescended  to  employ 
Ambrose  again  on  an  embassy  to  the  usurper,  which  he 
cheerfully  undertook,  and  executed  with. great  fortitude^ 
hut  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  Theodosius,  who  reigned  in  the  east,  coming  at 
length  to  the  assistance  of  Valentinian,  put  an  end  to  the 
usurpation,  and  the  life  of  Maximus,  and  by  his  means 
4be  young  emperor  was  induced  to  i  forsake  his  mother's 
principles,  and  to  embrace  those  of  Ambrose.  After  his 
death,  in  the  year  S92,  Ambrose  composed  a  funeral  ora* 
tion  to  his  praise,  in  which  he  seems  to  believe  the  real 
conversion  of  his  royal  pupiL  .  The  oration  is  not  woM:hy 
of  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  the  best  excuse  that  can  be 
made  for  him,  ik  that  he  praised  one  when  dead,  whom  he 
never  flattered  when  living.  ^ 

A  more  unpardonable  instance  o£  his  weakness  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  This  *em« 
peror,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  ordemed  some  Christians  to 
rebuild,  at  their  own  expence,  a  Jewish  sjrnagogoe,  which 
ihty  had  tumultuously  pulled  down.  But  Ambrose  pre* 
vailed  on  him  to  set  aside  this  sentence,  from  a  mistaken 
notion^  that  Christiantty  should  not  ^be  oblijged  to  contri* 
bute  to  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  .sjnai^iogue.  His  eloquence 
on  this  occasion  was^  as. Usual,  vigorous,  but  must  surely 
iiave  been  used  in  support  of  arguments  that,  could  be  Us* 
tened  to  only  in  an  age  of  remarkable  supecstition.  Am* 
brose  appears,  however,  to  more  advantage. in  another 
transaction  with  the.  emperor  Theodosiusy  of  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  kind.  At  Thessalonica  a  tumult  happened 
^among  the  populace,  and  one.  of  die  emperor's  officers 
was  murdered.  Theodosius,  who  was  of  a  passionate 
temper,  ordered  the  sword  to  be  employed.  Ambrose  in* 
terceded,  and  the  emperor  piomiaed  forgiveness ;  bat  the 
great  oilicers  of .  his  court  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  warrant 
for  military  execution,  and  seven  tbousftnd  persons  were 
massacred  in  threlo  hours,  without  trial  or  distinction. 

Ambrose  immediately  wrote  a  letter  toTheodosius,  in  which 
he  stated  his  own  duty,  and  the  emperor^s  crime,  and  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  church  at  Milan.  The  emperoif^ 
pleading  the  case  of  David,  Amhroke  desired  him  to  imi« 
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tote  Da»id  in  his  repentance  as  well  as  in  his  sin,  and  he 
accordingly  submitted,  and  kept  from  the  church  eight 
months^  nor  was  he  at  last  admitted  without  signs  of  peni- 
tence,  and  the  performance  of  public  penance.  One  con- 
dition which  Ambrose  imposed  c|innot  be  mentioned  with- 
out approbation ;  it  was,  that  the  emperor  should  suspend 
the  execution  of  capital  warrants  for  thirty  days,  in  ofd^ 
that  the  mischiefs  of  intemperate  anger  might  be  pre- 
vented. Although  in  these  public  penances  we  see  more 
of  superstition  tlian  real  compunction,  and  perhaps  what 
might  now  be  reckoned  an  immoderate  exercise  of  epis- 
copal power,  yet  it  is  probable  in  the  then  state  of  society, 
Theudosius  lost  nothing  by  submission  in  the  icase  of  so 
flagrant  a  crime,  nor  Ambrose  by  performing  what  not 
only  he  conceived,  but  was  tlien  acknowledged,  to  be  bis 
duty. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  father^ 
which  might  have  perhaps  been  filled  up  with'  many  col- 
lateral events  in  which  he  was  psMrtially  concerned;  but 
for  these  our  readers  may  be  referred  to  Cave,  in  his  lives 
of  tlie  fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  Some  of 
llieae,  indeed,  seem  inclined  to  depreciate  his  character 
by  a  common  error,  of  estimating  the  characters  of  distant 
and  dark  ages  by  tlie  opinions  which  now  prevail,  and  in 
this  they  have  been  followed  by  all  who  are  hostile  to  ec- 
clesiastical establishments. 

It  remains  that  we  conclude  this  article  with  a  short 
notice  of  his  death.  In  the  year  392,  Valentinian  the 
emperor,  being  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of  Argo** 
bastttSy  and  Eugenius  usmping  the  empire,  Ambrose  was 
obliged  to  leave  Milan,  bnt  returned  the  year  following, 
when  Eugenius.  was  defeated «  He  died  at  Milan  the  4th' 
oif  April,  ^97  ;  and. if  as  buried  in  the  great  church  at  Mi- 
htOi  He  wrote  several  works,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  that  *^  De  officiis,''  a  discourse,  divided  into  three 
books,  upon  the  duties  of  the  clergy.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  several  years  after  he  had  been  bishop,  and 
very  probably  about  the  year  390  or  391,  when  peace  was 
restored  to  the  church,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
Maximas,  He  has  imitated  in  these  three  books  the  design 
and  disposition  of  Cicero's  piece  De  offidis.  He  confirms, 
says  Mr.  Du  Pin,  the  good  maxims  which  that  orator  has 
advanced,  he  corrects  those  which  are  imperfect,  he  re-* 
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futM  thoie  yth\^  pir^  f^ke*  and  smUs  h  gvciat  teuqr 
cith^s  wbicli  aie  inoiie  6xceUe»t,  pune^  and  elevattsdi 
lie  is  cpnciiie  .aod  seat^tioua  ie  hi»  luaoner  of  wnfeing^ 
apd  full  9f  turpB  of  wit;  his  terms  are  well  ohoscn,  and 
^  expressions  ooble»  and  be  diversifies  his  subjects  by 
f  o  admirable  copiousness  of  thought  and  language.  He  is  * 
Very  ingenious  in  givifig  an  easy  and  natural  turn  to  eireiy 
thing  i)f  trea^  wd  is  frequently:  not  without  strength  and 
pathps.  This  is  part  of  the  character  which  Du  Pin  giFci 
him  as  a  \friter ;  but  Eraamus  tells  us  that  he  has  many 
quaint  and  affected  mi}UiOce%  and  is  fre^ently  very  oisM 
scure ;  and  it  is  certain ;  tiiat  his  waitings  are  iotesmixed 
with  piany  str^^nge  and  peculiar  opinions ;  derived,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  from  his  easly  attachment  to  thil 
planner  of .  Qrigen*  He  maintained, .  that .  all  nfteii  indif-* 
ferently  are  to  pass  through  a  fiery  trial  at  the  last  day  9 
that  erei^  the  just  are  to  suffei:  it,  and  to  be  purged  from 
their  sins,  but  the.unjuKt  are  4o  continue  in  for  ever  ;  that 
the  faithful  will  be  raised  gradually  at  the  last  day,  ac« 
cordiue  to  the  di^gre^  -or  tt^ir  particular  merit ;  that  thd 
l^ow  which. Cod  promised  Noab  to  place  in  the  firmameaa 
after  the  deluge,  as  a  sign  that  be  never  intended  to  drown 
the  world  again^  was  not  to  bf  undetstood  of  the  rainbow^ 
i|irhich  csip  never  appear  in  the  nighty  but  some  visibltf 
toHeq  of  the  Almigbty#  .  He  carries  the  esteem  of  virginity 
and  celibacy  so  far,  that  he  seems  to  regard  matrimony  aa 
i|n  indecent  thidg*  Biit  it  must  be  observed  with  regard 
to  all  those  sdiectiona  of  opinions,  that  great  injustice  lnaa 
been  done  to  bismemovyby  frauds  and  interpolaticMs,  ainl 
entire  worlds  hav0  beon  attributed  to  him,  which  he  iievw 
wrote.  His  works,  indeed>  are  divided  into,  1.  Tbeea 
ihat  are  gemune,  d..  Those  that  are  doubtful.  3.  Thos« 
th?it  are  fictitieus :  and  4.  Those  that  are  not.  exfm$iu 
f  ^uUnus,  who  was  his  amanuensis,  wrote  his  iife,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St  Augustin  4  it  is  prefixed  to  St  Ambvose^a 
works;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  that 
published  by  the  benedictine  monks,  in  two  votumea  ia 
foUoy  atParis^  in  1686,  and  \69Q.  His  life  was  also pub« 
lisb^  in  167a,  by  Godfrey  Herman t  ^ 

AM  AROSE,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  the  intimate  firioiid 
^nd.^dmix^r  of  Origen,  was  a  .man  of  great  learning  aii4 

>  Cave's  l.Wei*  or  the  Pathers:^Milper'»  Churcb  HUt.  yol.  11.  pu  nQ'^Saei, 
]lfoibsiai.-v<yea,  ZKct<^9axu  OnomaiKiooa.    ' 
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^t^i  Md  woithjr  of  being  reccuded)  'although'  bif  bis^ 
tocy  has  not  in  ail  particulars  been  exactly  ascertained. 
Eusebius^  says  that  he  followed  the  Valentinian  beresyi 
but  was  brought  over  to  orthodoxy  by  the  preaiching  df 
Origen^  St,  Jerome  says  that  he  was  at  first  a  Marcioviite^ 
but  bi^iig  convinced  of  his  error  by  Origea,  be  becaiM  t, 
.deacon  ^  the  churchy  aod  had  the  honour  of  suffering  for^ 
Christi  aa  a  confessor.  To  him,  be  adds,  and  t(y  Pmtbcl 
tetna,  Origen  inscribed  his  book  on  Martyrdom,  and  de^ 
dicaled.  to  him  many  other  Tolnmes  which  were  pubfished 
at  his  desiiPe  and  expence.  Ambrose  was  a  man  of  a  good 
fiunily^  ,and  of  considerable  wit,  as  his  letters  to  Origen 
$how4  He  died  before  Origen,  and  is  blamed  by  many, 
because,  though  he  was  rich,  he  did  not  at  his  death  re-- 
member  bis  friend,  who  was  not  only  poor,  but  in  his 
old  age. 

Of  these  two  accounts  of  Ambrose's  first  opiniona,  tht 
Lardner  prefers  thatof  £nsebiu8,  and  thinks  that  Ambrose'^ 
convmrsion  from  the  heresy  of  Valentintts,  took  place 
about  the.  year  212.  Eusebtus  says  nothing  of  his  being  a 
deaoon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  which  we  have  named 
him,  and  Dr.  Lardner  is  inclined  to  think  he  held  that 
-  <^ce  in  the  church  of  Co^sarea.  Origen,  in  a  letter  of 
which  a  fr^ment  only  remains,  calls  liim  "  a  man  indeed 
devoted  to  God,**  and  speaks  of  his  earnest  desire  to  an-* 
deratand  the  scriptures,  and  of  his  great  application  to 
Aem.  He  bad  a  wife,  named  Marcella,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children ;  she  is  commended  by  Origen  as  a  true 
Christian,  and  faithful  wife.  Eusebius  also  informs  us, 
that.  Ambrose  was  the  person  who  excited  Origen  to  write 
commentaries  upon  the  scriptures,  and  that  not  only'  by 
words  and  entreaties,  but  by  supplies  of  all  things  neces* 
sary,  funiisbing  him  with  amanuenses,  whom  he  paid  li- 
berally. With  respect  to  his  bequeathing  nothing  td 
Origen,  Tillemont  thinks  that  Ambrose  knew  his  friend's 
mind,  and  that  Origen  chose  to  be  poor,  and  to  live  in  a 
dependence  on  providence.  St.  Jerome  -speaks  of  Am-^ 
brose's  ^^  Epistles;*'  but  there. are  none  of  them  extant. 
It  appears  by  the  best  conjectures,  that  he  lived  nearly  to 
the  year  250. ' 

.  AMBROSE,  a  monk,  and  general  of  the  monks  of  Ca<* 
malduli^  waa  bom  in  1378,  at  Portico  in  the  Romagna; 

>  Oes.  Dict.—Lafdiier'f.Wwks,  vol.  III.  p.  IM.— Mortrk 
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Engciid  IV.  seftt  hifai  to  the  council  of  Basil/  #her^  ^4 
much  xUBtiPguislied  himself,  us  well  as  at  those  of*  Ferram 
9ind  Florence.  Hie  aequired  a  high  degree  of  repiitatton 
hy  bit  profound  knowiedge  of  Uie  Greek  language,  by 
}us  uoconamon  acquaititance  with  Grecian  literature,  by^ 
Ibejzeal  and  .mdustry  he  ^isoo^iei^d  in  the  attempts  he 
made  to  effectuate  a  teeonciiiatioq  between  the  Grc^ek'and 
Latin  churches. .  He  was  no  less  admired  for  hisca#idM'  and 
Kberal  i&pirit)  and  plaeid  and  serene  tenvper.  *  ^Htf^in^ 
^i)ed'in  an  attempt, to  reconcile  those  literary  rivals  Pog« 
gius  and  VaUa,:>  he  *  told  them  that  men  who  mlid^aise  of 
abusiye  language  could  not  be  supposed  to  pbsse&s«<;ither 
the  charity  of  Christians,  nor  the  politeness  of  meti  of 
letters.  Hifr*  talents  would  have  recommended'him  t6  the 
pi^rpl^y  which  the  pope  intended^  but  this  was  prevented 
by  bis  death,  Oct.  23,  1439.  He  was  employed,  by  order 
€dl  p<^  Eugenius  IV.  to  reform  several  convents  of  both 
aexesy  which  had  become  irregular ;  and  he  has  d^s<ril>eci 
the  .result  of  his  labours  in  this  difficult  work  in  his  *^  Uo-> 
dieporicon,'*  which  contains  particulars  of  the  behatiour 
pf  jhe  inhabitants  of  those  convents,  which  he  found  it  ne^ 
c^Sfary  to  express  in < Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Florence, 
143J  and  4432,  ^to,  both  scarce  editions,  and  1678,  8vo. 
The  other  works  of  this  learned  monk  were  Latin  transla- 
tioas  from  the  fathers.  Martenne,  in  lus  ^*  Collectio  nm^ 
plissima,^^  has  published  twenty  books  of  bis  letters,  which 
contain  many  curious  particulars  of  the  history  of  his  time. 
He  also  translated  Diogenes  Laertius  into  Latin,  which  was 
printed  at  Venice,  1475,  and  is  a  book  of  great- price,  a^ 
being  prior  in  date  by  nearly  sixty  years  to  uny  edition  of 
that  author.  ^ 

AMBROSE  i>£  LOMBEZ  (Pere),  a  pious  and  learned 
capuchin,  whose  family  name  was  la  Peine,  was  bora  at 
Lombez  in  1708,  and  died  the  25th  of  October  1778,  at 
St.  Saviour,  near  Bareges,  at  the  age  of  70.  0  is  order 
was  sensible  to  his  merit,  and  he  was  successively  pro-> 
fessor  of  theology,  guardian,  and  definitor.  His  tract  onf 
**  Inward  Peace,"  and  his  "  Lettres  Spirituelles,"  eaoh 
in  one  vol.  12mo»  are  said  by  persons  of  his  communion^ 
to  be  full  of  light  and  unction,  and  breathe  that  gentle 
piety  that  characterised  their  author.  We  are  told  by  pere 
Mayeul^  that  he  had  great  talents  as  a  spiritual  director, 

1  Bioj;.  Uqiverselle,— Diet  Hit>t.— <jeii.  Dtcu  im  Cain»10oli-<-Koprn. 
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tmd  was  afi  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for  converting 
sinners,  and  consoling  the  just.  Pere  Ambrose  had  by- 
nature  a  self-^love  by  for  too  sensible^  with  an  exuberance 
t>f  delicacy,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  public  esteem :  but  stu 
adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  elfectually  curedl 
him  of  all  these  defects.  To  his  native  pride  he  opposed 
humility  and  self-contempt  ^'  It  is  self-love,**  said  he^ 
**  that  corrupts  our  virtues,  and  spoils  our  happiness.  Of 
a  hundred  things  that  offend  us  in  society,  ninety^nine 
were  never  meant  to  offend.  But  pride  takes  all  things  in 
their  strictest  rigour.*'  ^'  Let  it  take  things,**  added  he, 
^  as  it  will ;  I  will  suffer  all.  If  they  should  spit  in  ray 
lace,  have  I  not  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  it  off?**  ^ 

AMBROSE  (Isaac),  a  noted  presbyteriau  teacher  in  the 
times  of  the  usurpation,  was  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Ambroses  of  Ambrose-hall,  \t\  Lancashire. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1621  he  was  admitted  of  Bra^ 
zen-nose  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.    Afterwards  he  went  into  holy  orders,  and 
officiated  in  some  little  cure  in  his  own  county.     Being  in. 
very  low  circumstances,  he  was  often  obliged  to  the  bounty 
of  William  earl  of  Bedford  for  the  relief  of  himself  and  fa^ 
mily.     Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  lord  procured  him  to  be 
inserted  in  the  list  of  his  ma)esty*s  preachers,  appointed 
ibr  the  county  of  Lancaster.     Afterwards,  when  the  times 
changed,  in  1641,  he  left  the  church  of  England,  and  went 
over  to  the  presbyterian  party,  took  the  covenant,  and 
became  a  predcher  at  Preston,  and  afterwards  at  Garstang, 
in  his  own  county.     He  was  very  zealous  and  very  active 
against  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  especially 
after  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for 
qecting  such  whom  they  called  scai^daloos  and  ignorant 
ministers  and  school-masters.     In  1662  he  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity.     It  was  usual  with  him  to  retire  every  year 
for  a  month,  into  a  little  hut  in  a  wood,  when  he  shunned 
all  society,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  contemplation. 
He  had,  according  to  Calamy,  a  very  strong  impulse  on 
his  mind  of  the  approach  of  death :  and  took  a  formal  leave 
of  his  friends  at  their  own  houses,  a  little  before  his  de* 
parture,  and  the  last  night  of  his  life,  he  sent  his  **  Dis* 
course  concerning  Angels,**   to  the  press.     Next  day  he 
^hut  himself  up  in  his  parlour,*^  where,  to  the  surprise  and 

1  Diet  Hift.-.Bioff.  XTnirerMlle. 
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regret  of  bts  friends,  be  nvis  found  expiring.  The  time  cft 
kiB  death  is  stated  to  have  been  in  1663*4,  in«the  seventy* 
•econd  year  of  his  age,  but  at. the  bottom  of  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  bia  worhs,  is  the  inscrifJtion  **  SDtat.  .99.  1663.*^ 
This  conUradictioi)  has  not  been  reconciled  by  Grangen 
Vh  works  were  printed  in  a  large  folio  vokme,  in  1 674> 
J682,  and^l68d,  and  often  since.  They  consist  of  pious 
tracts  on  various  subjects,  and  have  ever  been  popular.  ^  ' 
•  AMBROSINI  (Bartholomew),  was  a  phyddian  of  cpn- 
atderable .  eminence  and  professor  of  botany  at  Bologna, 
^here  he  died  in  1657.  He  was  also  director  of  the  bo- 
tanic garden,  and  was  appointed  by  the  ^naite  superin- 
tendant  of  the  museum  of  natural  history  betonlging  to  the 
republic.  His.  principal  botanical  work  was  entitled  *^  De 
Capsicoruffl  varietate  cum  suis  iconibus :  accessit  panacea 
€x  herbts  qus  a  Sanctis  denominantur,'*  Bologna,  1650> 
12ttio,  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  successful  tnedied 
practitioner;  and  during  the  plague  in  1630,  his  extensive 
experience  furnished  the  materials  of  a  work  on  that  si>b- 
ject,  ^'  Modo,  e  facile  presen^a,  6  cura  di  peste  a  benefidto 
depopolo  di  Bologna,"  I6S1,  4to.  He  published  aft^r^ 
wards,  'f  Tbeorica  medicinain  tabulasdigesta,"  I6S2,  4to, 
ibid.  <*De  PuWbus,"  1645,  4to;  *•  De  extemis  malis 
opusculum,"  1656;  ^^  De  Uriuis,'*  &c.  He  likewise  dis^* 
covered  gseat  ability  as  an  editor,  in  the  publication  of 
the  9th,  10th,  Utb,  and  I2th  volumes  of  the  works  of  AU 
Arovandus.  * 

AMBROSINI  (Hyacinth),  brother  to  the  prece^ing^ 
and  his  sucoessor  in  the  direction  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Bologna,  iu  16^7  published  the  catalogue  *^  Hortus  Bo-^ 
ncviise  studioaoflrom  consitus,'*  ibid.  1654,  1657,  4to;  and  a 
little  before  bis  detitb^  ^*  Phytologia,  hoc  est,  de  plantis 
partia  priaua  tomus  primus,  &c.''  ibid.  fol.  1666.  This 
contains  the  names,  synonyms,  and  etymologies  of  the 
)>lant8,  with  4  a  botanical  lexicon,  and  indes.  in  three  lan-^ 
guages.  It  baa  beea  often  consulied  for  the  synonyms^ 
but  the  etymologies  are  thoogbt  to  be  sometimes  fanciful. 
Tbe  second  volume,  which  was  to  include  trees,  never 
lippeared^  The  Ambrosini  were  skilful  botanists,  but  living 
before  tbe  science  was  so  well  understood  as  it  has  been 
« aioce  the  time  of  Linatrus,  their  works  are  deficient  in 
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9rdtr  and  prectsion.  Bassi  dedicated  a  genua  of  pbati  te 
^eir  aiemory,  uader  the  name  of  Ambrosinia,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  order^  of  which  there  is  but  one  species^  a 
native  erf  Turkey.  * 

AM£LINE  (Cl4U0e),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Airis  about  162^^  for  a  few  years  practised  at  the  bar,  but 
from  some  disgust  with  the  world,  entered  the  congrega* 
tion  of  the  oratory  in  April  1660,  and  having  repaired  to 
the  university  of  Saumur  to  study  divinity,  became  there 
intimately  acquainted  with  father  Malebranche.  He  w«s 
offdained  a  priest  in  1663,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
sppointed  grated  cbantor  of  the  church  of  Paris ;  but  this 
situation  aAbrdini^  no  scope  for  his  zeal,  he  exchanged  it 
for  that  of  grand  sjrchdeacon,  an  office  which  placed  under 
hb  inspection  the  greater  part  of  the  curates  of  the  diocese;. 
He  published,  1.  <^  Traite  de  la  volont^,"  Paris,  1684» 
12mo,  the  fruit  of  his  intimacy  with  Malebranche,  but 
which  Bayle  has  erroneously  attributed  to  M.  Nicole.  2. 
'^Tffaite  de  Tamour  de  souverain  bien,  &c*"  Paris,  1699^ 
12mo,  against  the  Quietists.  Some  also  think  he  wrote 
''  L'art  de  vivre  heureux,"  Paris,  1690,  which  others  give 
to  Louis  Pascal.* 

AMELIUS  GENTILIANUS,  an  eclectic  philosopher 
of  the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
Qontemp^Nrary  of  Porphyry,  and  studied  the  principles  of 
the  Stoic  phUa^opby  under  Lysimachus.  He  became  afters- 
wards  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Numenius,  aud  from 
him  leanied  and  adopted  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  but  at  las t, 
about  the  year  346,  became  the  disciple  of  Plotinus.  For 
twen^*four  years  he  .associated  with  this  master,  and  pro* 
bably  never  wonid  have  quitted  him,  if  Plotinus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  had  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  Cam* 
paoia.  Amelius  then  settled  at  Ap&mea  in  Syria,  and  it 
was  ao  doubt  liis  long  residence  here  which  led  Suidas  into 
the  mistake  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  place.  The  wort^ 
Amelius  iu  Creek  signifies  negUgenif  but  no  epithet  could 
ever  be  worse  applied  than  to  him.  Porphyry  therefore 
tdls  us  that  he  preferred  being  called  AmeriuSj  and  he  is 
aeoordin^ly.  recorded  under  this  name  by  Eunapius  in  his 
lives  of  the  Greek  sophists.  His  disciples  also  bestowed 
Oft  him  the  title  of  nMe.     He  wrote  nearly  an  hundred 
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tieatiies,  none  of  which  have  descended  to  our  times*  Ontf 
ef  them  waa  a  discussion  on  the  difference  betweeD  the 
cbctrines  of  Nutnenius  and  Plotinu8»  Ensebios,  Theodoret^ 
and  St.  Cyril,  quote  a  passage  from  Amelius  in  which  he 
inrings  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  confir- 
nation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  on  the  divine  nature.  He 
had  an  adopted  son,  Justin  Hesychius,  to  whom  he  left  his 
writings.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  ^ 

AM£LOT  D£  LA  HOUSSAYE  (Nicholas),  called 
by  some  Abraham  Nicholas,  but,  according  to  Niceron, 
Nicholas  only  appears  in  his  baptismal  register^  was  bom 
February  1634,  at  Orleans.  He  was  much  esteemed  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  appointed  secretary  of  an  em^ 
1>assy  which  that  court  sent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
a&  appears  by  the  title  of  his  translation  of  £Either  Paul's 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  but  he  afterwards  published 
writings  which  gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastile.  The  first  works  he  printed  were  the  ^^  His^ 
tory  of  the  Government  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Uscocks, 
8  people  of  Croatia  :^^  in  1683,  he  published  also  traiida* 
tions  into  French  of  Machiavers  Prince,  and  father  PauPs 
history,  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  political  discourses  of 
hia  own  upon  Tacitus*  These  performances  were  well  re* 
creived  by  the  public,  but  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name 
to  the  two  last  mentioned  works,  but  concealed  himself 
under  that  of  La  Motbe  Jossevat.  His  translation  of  father 
Paul  was  attacked  b}*  the  partisans  of  the  pope's  unbounded 
power  and  authority.  In  France,  however,  it  met  with 
great  success ;  all  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church  promoting  the  success  of  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power;  though  at  the  same  time  there  were  three 
memorials  presented  to  have  it  suppressed.  When  the 
second  edition  of  this  translation  was  published,  it  was 
violently  atucked  by  the  abbe  St.  Real,  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bayle,  dated  October  17,  1685,  and  Amelot  de« 
fended  himself,  in  a  leuer  to  that  author.  In  1684,  he 
printed,  at  Paris,  a  French  translation  of  Baltasar  Gracian's 
Oraculo  manual,  with  the  title  of  *^  MIomme  de  Cour/' 
in  his  preface  he  defends  Gracian  against  fiilher  Bouhours^ 
critique,  and  gives  his  reasons  why  he  ascribes  this  book 
to  Baltasar  and  not  to  Lausence  Gracian.  He  also  men*- 
lions  that  he  had  altered  the  title,  because  it  appeared  toe 
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osteiitatiteti  and  hyperbolical ;  that  of  '*  P  Homme  de  Cour,^ 
ihe  Courtier,  beings  more  proper  to  express  the  snbjeet  of 
tiie  book,  which  contains  a  collection  of  the  finest  maxims 
for  regulating  a  court-life.  In  1686,  he  printed  <*  La  Mo- 
cale  de  Tacite ;"  in  which  he  collected  several  particular 
facts  and  maxims,  that  represent  in  a  strong  light  the  ar- 
tifices ofcourt^flatteries,  and  the  miiichievous  eiFect  of  their 
converstitioiis.  In  1690,  he  published  at  Paris  a  French 
translation  of  the  first  six  books  of  Tacitus^s  annals,  with 
his  historical  and  political  remarks,  some  of  which,  ac« 
cording  to  Mr.  Gordon,  are  pertinent  and  useful,  but  many 
qf  them  insipid  and  trifling.  Amelot  having  employed  his 
pen  for  several  years  on  historicul  and  politi<:al  subjects, 
began  oow  to  try  his  genius  on  rt:ligious  matters ;  and  ia 
1691  prioted  at  Paris  a  translation  of  ^^  Palafox's  theolo- 
gical and  moral  Homilies  upon  the  passion  of  our  Lord.'*— 
Frederic  Leonard,  a  bookseller  at  Paris,  having  propbsed, 
ia  the  year  1692,  to  print  a  collection  of  all  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  all  the  other  princes 
9f  Europe,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  year  1690, 
Amelot  published  asmall  volume  in  duodecimo,  containing 
a  preliminary  discourse  upon  these  treaties ;  wherein  he 
endeavours  to  show  the  insincerity  of  courts  in  matters  of 
aegociation.  He  published  also  an  edition  of  cardinal 
d^Ossat^s  letters  in  1697,  with  several  observations  of  his 
own ;  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  advertisement,  may  serve 
9fi  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Amelot  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  8, 
1706,  being  then  almost  73  years  of  age,  and  left  several 
other  works  enumerated  by  Niceron,  who  objects  to  his 
style,  but  praises  his  fidelity.  The  fireedom  with  which 
he  wrote  on  political  subjects  appears  to  have  procured  for 
him  a  temporary  fame,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  ad- 
vantages. Although  he  was  admired  for  his  learning  and 
political  knowledge,  he  was  frequently  in  most  indigent 
circumstances,  and  indebted  to  the  boutity  of  his  friends.  * 
AMELOTTE  (Denis),  a  celebrated  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Saintonge  in  1606.  He  maintained  a  close  corre* 
spondencc  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a  congregation 
of  priests  founded  by  Philip  of  Neri.  He  wrote  the  ^'  Life 
«f  Charles  de  Gondren,''  second  superior  of  this  congre- 
gation, and  published  it  at  Paris  in  X643.     In  this  piece  b^ 
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ifltrodtKsed  a-passagi^  respecting  the  £udous  abM  de  St 
Cyrao,  whiGh  greatly  dbplcased  tbe  gentlemen  of  Port 
Aoyal;    wfao,    out    of  revenge,    poblisfaed   a    pamphlet 
against  him,  entitled  ''  Id^e  generale  de  Tesprit  et  du  livre 
die  pere  Ainelot,"  and  be  was  so  much  provoked  by  this  sa« 
tire,  tbat  be  did  ail  in  bis  power  to  injure  them.  They  had 
fiaished  a  translation  of  ttie  New  Testament,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mons  New  Testament,  and  were  desirous  to 
have  it  published,  for  which  purpose  they  endeavoured  to 
procure  an  approbation  from  the  iloctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  a  privilege  from  the  king.    They  had  some  friends  iu 
the  Sorbckine,  but  at  the  same  time  very  powerful  enemies, 
and  as  to  the  privilege,  it  was  inipossafcle  to  prevail  with 
the  chancellor  Seguier  to  grant  them  one,  as  he  hated  them ; 
so  that  father  Amelt>tte,  whose  advice  the  cbanceilar  gene* 
fally  follovved  in  matters  of  religion,  easily  thwarted  all 
their  Ixieasures,  not  only  out  of  zeal  for  what  he  thongfat  the 
true  doctrine,  or  out  of  aversion  to  the  Port  Royalists,  bat 
also  from  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  for  be  was  albosrt  ta 
publish  a  traisktiioii  of  his  own  of  the  New  Testjunen^ 
whichj  accordingly,  with  annotations,  in  £owt  volomes  Svo^ 
was  printed  in  the  years  1666,  1667,  and  1668,  but,aceord« 
ing  to  F.  Sim<»i,  it  contains  some,  very  gross  blunders,    it 
waa  dedicated  to  M.  de  Perefixe,  archbishop  of  Paris,  wfaonv 
he  addresses  in  these  words :  '^  You  will,  be  confirmed'  irr 
tliat  zeal  which  obliged  you  to  take  up  the  holy  anas  to 
defend  the  true  grace  of  God,  and  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
see,  against  the  new  heresy  :  you  will  daily  strengthen 
yourself  against  these  blind  rebels,   whose  fury,  impos-* 
ture5,  aud  calumnies,  add  new  splendour  to  your  glory, 
which  they  endeavoAir  to  blemish.     They  place  you  in  tha 
same  rank  with  the  Athanasiuses  and  Hibries,  when  thejr 
abuse  you  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arians  did  tbosi^ 
gre«t  and  holy  bishops.'*     In  this  translation  he  endea- 
voured to  find  expressions  more  proper  and  elegant  than 
those  of  the  former  versions ;  for  which  feason  he  com-i- 
mitted  his  work  into  Mr.  Conrart's  hands,  to  poUsh  and  cor- 
rect whatever  he    should  judge  inekgant  or  improper 
Amelotte  wrote  also  an  ^^  Abridgment  of  Divinity,"    a 
^^  Catechism  for  the  Jubilee,"  and  a  kind  of  **  Christian 
Manual  for  every  day,  (Journ^e  Chretieune.)*^    Though  he 
had  always  bteu  a  very  zealous  Anti-Poxt-Boyalist^  yet  he 
was  but  poorly  rewarded  for  all  his  labour  and  trouble, 
sinee  towdbrds  tbe  end  of  bis  life  h^  sued  for  a  very  small 
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lttiboprie»  tbit  of  fiarlati  tad  met  with  a  tefdsll,  though 
be  baa  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  bishop.  He  could 
not  forbear  complaining  of  this  usage  to  his  friends;  tellinflr 
them  that  those^  whom  he  had  often  starred  effectually^  had 
been  very  oold  to  him  on  this  occasion.  He  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1650,  and  continued 
amongHt  them  till  his  deaths  which  happened  at  Paris, 
Oct.  ?»  161$.  His  dedication  to  M.  Perefixe  was  sup* 
pressed  after  his  death  and  the  death  of  Perefixe>  and  one  of 
a  different  cast  substituted  by  M.  de  Harlay^  in  the  edition 
of  1688,  2  vols.  4to^  and  the  wo**k  has  been  often  repriifted 
with  and  without  notes.  The  chief  objection  maJe  to  him, 
on  the  score  of  veracity,  is  that  he  boasted  of  having  con* 
suited  all  the  manuscripts  of  Europe,  which  he  afterwards 
confessed  be  had  not  seen ;  but  it  is  answered,  that  aicbough 
he  had  not  seen  these  manuscripts,  he  took  great  pains  in 
procuring  transcripts  of  their  various  readings. ' 

AMENTA  (Nicholas),  an  Italian  lawyer  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1659,  and  for  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  life^  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  a 
dark  room,  owing  to  a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  On  bis  re^. 
covery,  he  made  very  rapid  progress  in  general  science, 
went  through  a  course  of  law,  and  had  very  considerable 

Eractice  at  Naples.  His  leisure  hours  he  dedicated  to  po«« 
te  literature,  and  particularly  cultivated  the  Tuscan  Ian* 
guage,  which  he  wrote  with  the  greatest  purity,  and  used  ' 
m  all  bis  works.  He  died  at  Naples,  July  2 1,  1719.  His 
principal  writings  are,  L.  Seven  prose  comedies.  La  Cos«> 
tanza,  il  Forca,  la  Faote,  &c.  which  are,  Baretti  says,  per- 
haps the  wittiest  we  have  in  Italian  ;  but  the  author  makes 
some  of  his  actors  appear  masked  and  speak  the  different 
dialects  of  Italy,  especially  the  Neapolitan.  8.  ^*  Rapporti 
di  Pamasso,'*  part  1.  the  only  one  ever  published,  Naples^ 
17  io,  4to.  These  are  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Bocca-* 
lini^s  adver^ements,  but  unlike  them  in  their  subjects, 
which  are  matters  of  literature  and  literary  history.  3.  *^  II 
Torto  e  il  DIritto  del  non  si  puo,  &c.  esaminato  da  Ferrante 
Longobardi,**  i.  «•  &ther  Daniel  Bartoli,  whose  work  is 
here  reprinted  with  Amenta's  Observations,  Naples,  1717, 
8vo,  1728,  Svo;  Ae  latter  edition  has  the  remarks  of  the 
abbe  Cito.  4.  <<  Delia  lingua  Nobile  d' Italia,  &c.''  ano«- 
tfaer  work  on  language  divided  into  parts,  Naples,  1723» 
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4to.  5.  The  lives  of  Soipio  Pasqualiy.and  Liooafdo;  k 
Neapolitan  poei  6.  Twenty-fqar  "  Capitoli,^  or  satirical 
pieces,  in  the  style  of  the  capitoli  of  Berai^-  and'  otl^r  bur* 
lesque  poets,  Naples,  1721,  12aio.  7v  *•  Rime,"  or  poetical 
pieces,  published  in  various  collections.  * ' 

AMERBACH  (John),  a  learned  printer  of  the  fifteen* 
century,  was  born  at  Rutlingen,  in  Suabiii,'tod  settled  at 
Basil.  He  was  the  first  who  nfiade  useof  the  round  type^ 
instead  of  the  Italic  and  Gothic.  In  r506j-  he' published 
the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  corrected  by 
himself,  with  a  type .  known  long  1:>y  tb^  name  of  the  St 
Augustine  type.  He  began  also  the  wotks  of  St  Jerome ; 
but  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1515,  prevented  bis 
finishing  them,  and  he  left  tnetn  to  the  care  o&his  sons,  by 
whom  they  were  published.'  All  his  editions  are  valued 
for  their  accuracy.  Boniface,  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
1562,  was  for  thirty  years  law  professor  at  Basil,  five  timed 
rector  of  the  university,  aikd  went  through  the  different 
offices  of  magistracy  \Vith  the  reputation  of  <^  man  of  great 
integrity.  In  1659,  was  printed  at  Basil,  4to,'the  '^Biblio- 
tlieca  Aju^rbachiana,*'  a  scarce  work,  whi<^  throws  cot7si- 
derable  light  on  the  history  of  printing,  and  motions  inany 
early  editions  omitted  in  our  largest  catalogues.  Erasmus 
and  Boniface  Amerbach  contributed  to 'this  ^Bibliotheca! 
Boniface  had  a  son  Basil,  also  a  man  of  Earning,  syndic  bf 
the  city,  and  rector  of  the  university.  He  C6ntribat&d  rnuch 
to  the  cabinet  of  pictures^  and  medals,  and  to  the'librafj^ 
which  his  father  had  founded.'  He  founded  likewise 'sdmd 
charitable  establishments, '  and  a  new  professorship  in  the 
university,  called  the  A[tiei4)achian.^      '  ;    ' 

AMERBACH  (Vitus)  was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  Bt^ 
varia,  and  studied  lawj'^  philosophy,  and  ditinity,  at  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  {>rof<M8ed'to  be  a  folldwef  of  Lutlier ; 
but  on  returning  to  his  oivn  country^  he  became  a  Roinan 
catholic,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingoldst^dt,  Vhere 
he  died  in  1 557,  at  the  age  <rf  70.  He  translated  intb  La- 
tin the  orations  of  Isobrfttes  and  Demosthenes  j  the  treatise 
of  St  Chrysostomon  Providence,  and  ihat'of  Epiphanius 
oh  the  catholic  faith.  He  pubtisbed  also  commentaries  on 
Cicero's  Offices,  on  the  poems  of  Pythigoras  and  Phocyl- 
Hdes,  on  the  Tristia  of  Ovid,  and  Horace  "  -De  arte  poeti-^ 
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ca.^'  To  much  learning  he  added  a  considerable  talent  for 
poetry,  in  which  he  left  various  mall  pieces,  epigeaais^  epi. 
taphs.  His  philosophical  '^iforka  ^*  De  Anima,  de  pUto- 
Sophia  natural!,  Slc.^'  are^l^stf  known;  Intt  a  list  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  Teissier^ s'Esiiays,  rol;  L^   . 

AMfiRICUS.     See  VESPCTIU8.      .^'       •         .   ; 

AMES  (Joseph),  the  celebrated  typo^pbtcd  btstd- 
rian,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fiimily  in  Norfoty^ 
where  they  are  to  be  triiced  back  as  fJBMraa  tl^  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  '  He  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Jan*  3^, 
16S8-9,  and  Femoved  by  his  father,  who  appears  to  hare 
been  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  trading  feom  Yarmouth 
to  London,  and  placed  at  a  little  grammar-schopl  at  Wap*- 
ping.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  it  is  said,  he  was  put  appren^ 
tice  to  a  plane-maker  in  King  or  Queen-street  near  Guiid;-^ 
hall,  London ;  and  it  is  .added  that  after  serving  out  his  time 
with  reputation,  he  took  up  his  freedom,  and.  became'  a 
liveryman  of  the  Joiners'  Company,  but  on  inquiry  bodl''at 
Joiners*  hall  ^hd  at  theObamberlain^s  office,  it  does  noi 
appear  that  he  ^^r  took  np  hia  freedom :  he  settled,  how* 
ever,  near  the  Hermitage,'  in  Wapping,  in  the  1)usiness  of 
a  ship-diaiiHeMer,  or  iro/bmenger^*  and  continued  there  tiH 
his  deAdi.      »  *  *" 

Mr.  Ames  te^  early  idiseovered  a  taste  for  Engfish  bis^ 
tory  and  antiquities,  in  %hichf  lie  Was  encouraged  by  his 
two  friends  Mr:  Russel,  pi^acber  at  St.  John's  Wapping, 
and  Mr.  John  L^wis^  ni'mister  of  Margate,  an  eminent  dl« 
vine  and  anti^uaty.  Some  tkne  before*  1730,  in  attend-^, 
ing  Dr.  D^agUlierd^  lectcnr^^  he  formed  an  afequaintbtice 
with  Mr.Peteil  Thompson,  Mjin  eminent*  Haniburgh  mer- 
chant, and  metrlber  for  St.  Alban's,  a  gentleman  of  great 
humanity,  aiid  strong  naltural' p^rts,  who  suppliisd  the' want 
of  a  liberal' education  "by  a'  6onversation  vri^  mei)r''and 
books.  He  was  also  a  Fover>of  Our  national  antiquities,  and 
many  years  fellow  of  the- royal  and  antiquary  societies. 
This  friendship  continued*  lininterrupted  till^''^e  death  ojf 
Mr.  Ames.  Sdme  timebefoore  1^30,  Mr.  L^^,  who  had 
himself  collected  materials  for  9ttch  a'sabjectj^ifggested  to 
Mr.  Ames  the  idetf  of  writing  the  history  of  printing  in  SEhg- 
land.  Mr.  Ames  declined  it  at  first,  because  Mr.  Palni^^if', 
a  printer,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  and  becauser'he 
thought  himself  by  no  means  equal  to'  an  undertaiking  <>f 
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00  much  exteiht  But  wbeb  Mr.  Palmer^s  book  came  out» 
it  waft  £ur  from  answerine  the  expectatioiis  of  Mn  Lewia,  or 
.Mr.  Ames,  or  those  of  &e  public  in  general.  Mr.  Amea^ 
diereforey  at  length  consented  to  apply  himself  to  the  task, 
and  after  twenty-five  years  sfMsot  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing his  materials^  in  which  he  was  largely  assisted  by  Mr. 
Lewis  and  odier  learned  friends,  and  by  the  libraries  of 
lord  Oxford,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  Anstis,  and  many  others, 
published!  in  one  vol.  4t09  1749,  ^' Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties, being  an  historical  account  of  Printing  in  £ngland, 
with  some  memoirs  of  our  ancient  Printers,  and  a  register 
(^  the  books  printed  by  them,  from  the  year  1471  to  1600; 
with  an  appendix  concerning  printing  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land to  the  same  time.''  In  his  pre&ce  he  speaks  with 
great  humility  of  his  work,  and  of  its  imperfections ;  but  it 
c^ertainly  has  no  faults  but  what  may  well  be  exciisdd  in  the 
first  attempt  to  accomplish  an  undertaking  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent. He  inscribed  diis  work  to  Philip  lord.  Hardwicke, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  JMr.  Ames  was  at 
this  time  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquary  societies,  and 
secretary  to  the  latter  of  these  lea.med  bodies. .  He  was 
elected  F.  A.  S.  March  3,  1736,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Alexander  Gordon,  prerious  to  his  going  to  settle  in  Caro- 
lina,. 1741^  waa  appointed  secretary.  In  1754,  the  rev. 
W.  Nonis  was  associated  with  him,  and  on  his  decease 
Jbecame  sole  secretary  till  1784.  This  oflSce  gave  Mn 
Ames  further  opportmiities  of  gratifying  hi^  native  curio-> 
^i^»  Vy  ^  eommanications  as  well  as  the  conversation  of 
the  literati ;  aod  these  opportunities  were  further  enlarged 
by  Ins  election  into  the  royal  society,  and  the  particular 
friendship  shewn  to  him  by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  presi- 
dent, who  nominated  him  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  wilL 

Besides  his  great  work,  Mr.  Ames  printed  a  *^  Catalogue 
of  English  Printers,  from  1471  to  1700/'  4to,  intended  to 
accompany  the  proposals  for  the  former ;  <<  An  Index  to 
lord  Pembioke's  Coins;*'  <<  A  Catalogue  of  English  heads, 
or  an  acconnt  of  about  2000  prints,  describing  what  is  pe* 
cnliar  on  each,  as  the  name,  title,  or  office  of  the  person^ 
tfM  habit,  poftture,  age,  or  time  when  done,  the  name  of 
the  painter,  graver,  scraper,  &c,  and  some  r^arkable  par* 
ticttlars  relatmg  to  theur  lives,'*  1 748,  8 vo.  This  was  a  kind 
of  index  to  the  ten  volumes  of  English  portraits,  which  had 
been  collected  by  Mr.  John  NickoUs,  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  of 
Ware  iti  ttertforoslmre^  an  four  volumes  folio,  and  six  in 
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Ato  $  and  which  tfter  his  death  m  1745,  vnn  purdiMedy 
for  80  gaineuy  by  the  late  Dr.  Fotbergill.  The  hst  of 
Mr.  Ames's  literaiy  labours  was  die  drawing  up  the  ^  Pa« 
lentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  f^ily  of  Wren,"  1750»  id  one 
Tolnme  folio,  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Wren.  At  fais  ex« 
pence  two  plates  were  engraTed,  one  of  a  Greek  intfcrip^ 
tion  in  honour  of  Crato,  the  musician  of  Pergamos ;  t£e 
other  an  ancient  marble  pillar^  in  his  possession,  with  the 
Cufic  inscription* 

Mr.  Ames  died  suddenly  of  a  fit  of  eougfaing,  Oct.  7^ 

1759,  and  on  the  14tb  was  interred  in  the  chnich«yard  of 
St.  George  in  the  East,  in  a  stone  coffin,  on  the  lid  of  which 
is  an  inscription  in  Latin  by  the  rev*  Dr.  Flexni^ ;  and 
over  the  grave  was  placed  a  ledger-stone  with  two  inscrip« 
tions,  oiie  in  English,  the  other  in  Latin.  Hia  eolleelion 
of  coins,  natural  curiosities,  inscriptions,  and  antiquities^ 
were  sold  by  Mr.  Langford,  Feb.  20  and  21,  1760:  hia 
library  of  books,  manuscripts  and  prints,  on  May  5«— 12, 

1760.  Many  of  die  books  bad  notes  by  him,  and  Mr.  Gon|^ 
has  enumerated  many  valuable  articles  among  his  eoUec* 
tion,  with  the  buyers'  names. 

Mr.  Ames  married  April  12,  1714,  MaiT»  daughter  of 
Mr.  Wrayford,  merchant  of  London,  wfap  med  August  12, 
173i,  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  one  only  olwhom, 
a  daughter,  survived  him,  and  was  married  to  Edward  Dam.- 
pier,  esq.  lately  deputy  surveyor  of  shipping  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  descended  from,  or  related  toth« 
voyager  of  that  name. 

Of  Mr.  Ames's  character,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  nni« 
form,  that  be  possessed  an  amiable  simplicity  of  manners^ 
and  exemplary  integrity  and  benevolence  in  social  life. 
Mr.  Cole,  who  bears  him  no  eood  will,  because,  as  he  as« 
serts,  he  was  an  Anabaptist,  sulows  that  he  ^'  was  a  little, 
friendly,  good-tempered  man,  a  person  of  vast  application^ 
and  industry  in  collecting  old  printed  books,  prints,  and 
other  curiosities,  both  natural  and  artificial^'  It  is  con- 
fessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ha  had  not  much  of  what  is 
called  literature,  and  knew  nothing  of  composition.  Hia 
preface  to  the  ^<  Typographical  Antiquities**  commencea 
in  the  form  of  a  preamble  to  an  act  olT  parliament,  "  Where** 
as  it  appears  from  reason  and  ancient  history,**  Ilc.  His 
style,  indeed,  veiry  mnch  resembles  that  of  his  brother  an* 
tiquaiy  and  equally  laborious  collector,  Strype.  With  all 
this^  be  appears  to  have  been  a  man  entitled  to  high  re« 
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ppect  fair  his  acquisitions ;  they,  were  jentirely  his  own, .  and 
instigate  by  ^  laudable  desire  to  be  usefol.    The  dates  in 
the  precejiing  account  of  his  life  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  Horace  Walpole's  flippant  notice  of  him^ 
in  which  he  siays,  Ui^t  Mr.  Ames  took  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities/^' late  in  Ufe/'  and  that  he  was  ^' oiiginally"   a 
ahip-:chandler.  .  The  trwth  is,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  his 
industry,  that  he  wfis  always  an  antiquary,  and  always  a 
ship-chieindler,  but  principally  in  articles  of  ironmongery. 
It   is  necessary,  to  add  that  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
*^  Typograpihical.  Antiquities^'   was  published  J^y  the  late 
learned  and  industrious  Mr.  William  Herbert,  of  whom 
some,  account  wiU'>be  given  in  its  proper  place.     This  was 
extended) to  thsee volumes  quarto,  the  first  of  which  ap- 
peared in  17K5,  the.sdcond  in  1786^  and  the  third  in  1790, 
a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the  antiquary,  the  historian, 
and  the  :geneial 'scholar.    To  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Gough 
prefixed  ^*  Memoirs,  of  Mn  Joseph  Ames,''  from  which  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  present  article  has  been  taken;  and 
the  same  has  been  retained,  with  many  additional  particu- 
lars, in  the  new  and  very  splendid  edition  .of  Ames  and  Her- 
bert,, by  the   rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Ditidin,  F.  S.  A.  of 
which  one  volume  was  published   in  i&lO  and  a  second 
in  1812,  which  promise  ample  gratification  to  the  lovers  of 
^rpograpbioal  antiquities*^ 
*  *  AMES  {William),  a  divine  in  the  reigns  of  king  James 
and  Charles  I.  and  fiamous  for  his  casuistioal  and  contro- 
versial writings,  but  much  more  so  abroad  than  in  bis  own 
couutrys 'Was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  is 
said  to  remain  in  Norfolk  and  Somersetshire,  and  was  bom 
in  1576.     He  was  educated  at  Christ-churoh'  eoUege,  in' 
Cambridge,  under  the  celebrated  champion  of  Calvinism, 
Mr.  William  Perkins,  and  this  gave  a  rigid  strictness  <  to 
his  opinions,  which  was^  not  aigreeable  to*  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  univorsity.    .One  instance  of  this  is  given  by 
Fuller,  which  we  shall  toanseribe  as  recording  a  feature  ii^ 
the  manners  of  the  times.   •  He*  says,  that  ^^  about  the  year 
1610-11,  this  Mr.  Ames,  preaching  at  St.  Mary*s,  took 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  liberty  taken  at  that  time ; 
especially  in  those  colleges  which  had  loitis  of  misrule,  a 
Pagan  relique ;   which,  he  said,  as  Polydore  Vergil  has 
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observed,  remains  only  in  England.  Hence  ^e  proceeded 
to  condemn  all  playing  at  cards  and  dice ;  afl&raiing  that 
the  latter,  in  all  ages,  was  accounted  the  device  of  the 
deril ;  and  that  as  God  invented  the  one-ancl-twenty  letters 
whereof  he  made  the  bible,  the  devi],  saitb  an  author, 
found  out  the  one-and-twenty  spots  on  the  die ;  that  canon 
law  forbad  the  use  of  the  same ;  saying  Inventio  DiabaU 
nulla  consuetudine  potest  validari.  His  sermon,'*  continues 
our  author,  ^'  gave  much  offence  to  many  of  his  auditors ; 
the  rather  becausein  him  there  was  a  concurrence  of  much 
nonconformity ;  insomuch  that,  to  prevent  an  expulsion 
from  Dr.  VaL  Cary,  the  master,  he  fairly  forsook  the  col 
lege,  which  proved  unto  him  neither  loss  nor  disgrace  \ 
being,  not  long  after,  by  the  States  of  Friesland,  chosen 
Professor  of  their  university."  There  seems,  however, 
some  mistake  in  this,  and  Dr.  Maclaine  has  increased  it  by 
asserting  in  his  notes  on  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  history, 
that  Ames  fled  to  Franeker  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
archbishop  Bancroft.  This  prelate  certainly  pressed  con- 
formity on  the  Puritans  as  much  as  he  coold,  but  a 
man  who  only  preached  against  cards  and  dice  could 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  archbishop  died  some  months  before  this  sermon  at 
St.  Mary^s. 

It  might  not,  however,  be  long  after,  that  he  went  to 
Holland,  the  common  refuge  of  many  of  the  divines  of 
this  period  who  were  strong  opponents  to  church  dis- 
cipline, for  in  1613,  his  dispute  with  Grevinchovius,  mi- 
nister at  Rotterdam,  appeared  in  print.  From  thence,  we 
are  told,  he  was  invited  by  the  states  of  Friesland,  to  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  which  h^  filled 
witb  universal  repntation  for  many  years.  He  was  at  the 
synod  of  Dort,  in  1618,  and  informed  king  Jameses  am- 
bassador, from  time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of  that  assembly. 
After  he  had  been  at*  leaA  twelve  years  in  the  doctor's 
chair  at  Franeker,  he  resigiled'  his  professorship,  and  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  the> English  congregation  at  Rot- 
terdam, the  air  of  Franeker  being  too  sharp  for  him,  ^ho 
was  troubled  with  such  -  a  difiiculty  of  breathing,  that  he 
concluded  every  winter  'm)ttki  be  his  last  Besides,  he 
was  desirous  of  preaching  to  his  own  countrymen,  which 
he  had  disused  for  many  years.'  He  held  many  public 
discourses,  published  many  learned  books,  and  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  popularity  among  all  classes.     Upon  his 
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remoral  to  Rotterdam^  he  wrote  his  *^  WreA  suit  against 
Ceremonies/'  but  did  not  live  to  publish  it  himself,  &r 
his  constitution  was  so  shattered,  that  the  air  of  Holland 
vms  of  no  service,  upon  which,  he  determined  to  remove 
to  New  England  ;  but  his  asthma  returning  at  the  begia* 
ning  of  winter,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Rotterdam,  where 
he  was  buried,  Nov.  14,  (N.  S.)  1633,  aged  fifty-*seven.  In 
the  spring  following,  his  wife  and  childreh  embarked  for 
IMew  England,  and  carried  with  them  his  valuable  library 
of  books,^  which  was  a  rich  treasure  to  that  country  at  that 
time.  Of  his  private  character  we  know  little,  Imt  it  is 
geneiully /agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  learnings 
a  strict  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
Independents,  with  regard  to  the  subordination  and  power 
of  classes  and  synods.  As  a  teacher  he  was  so  much  ap- 
proved, that  students  came  to  him  from  many  parts  of  £u« 
rope,  particularly  Hung^ary,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Flanders. 
Mosheim,  who,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  calls 
him  a  ^i  otch  divine,  says,  that  be  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  reformed  who  attempted  to  treat  morality  as  a 
separate  science,  to  consider  it  abstractedly  from  its  con-^ 
neotion  with  any  particular  system  of  doctrine,  and  to  in* 
troduce  new  light  and  a  new  degree  of  accuracy  and 
precision  into  this  master-science  of  life  and  manners. 
The  attempt,  he  adds,  was  laudable,  had  it  be^u  well 
executed ;  but  the  system  of  this  learned  writer  was  dry^ 
theoretical,  and  subtle,  and  was  thus  much  more  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  studious,  thaq  to  the  practical  di^ 
rection  of  the  Christian. 

His  works  are :  1 .  ^'  Sermons,  preached  at  $t  Mary*s 
Cambridge,''  but  whedier  printed  is  uncertain*  2*  <^  Pu^ 
ritanismus  Anglicanus,"  8vo,  1610;  and  iu  English,  Lon* 
don,  4to,  1641,  containing  tbe  chief  doctrines  of  the  Pu«- 
ritansi  3.  <^  Disceptatio  scholastica  inter  Nic  Gievin* 
chovium  and  GuL  Amesium,"  0vo»  ArmX^  1613,  concerning 
Arminuis's  opinions  on  election,  &€•  4.  ^  Disputatio 
inter  Amesium  et  GrevincboviiiQi/*  Itotter.  8vo,  161$; 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  1633,  on  reconciliaaon  by  the  death  of 
Chnst  5.  **  Coronis  ad  collationem  Huiensem/'  IQWh 
Lugd  Bat.  1618,  1628,  I63O9  eoofuthig  &e  answers  given 
by  the  Armintans  to  the  Duteh  pastors.  6.  '^  Medulla 
Theologtca»'*  Frank.  1623,  reprinted  fonr  times  at  Am* 
sterdam,  and  translated  into  English.  7.  *<  Explicatio 
u^riusque  Epistolx  8.  Petri,"  12mo^  Amst.  1625^  less^ 
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rad  alto  tnmilattd  into  Engliik,  LotidL  1461,  4to.  t.  «  De 
Incarnatione  V#rbi,*^  fVmaek.  1626,  8ro,  against  the  Soci- 
nians*  9.  *<  BellanBinus  enenratus,'*  8to,  often  reprinted 
at  Amiterdam,  Oxford,  and  London.  10.  ^*  De  Coosci* 
entia,*'  thrice  printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  English  with 
this  title,  '*  A  treatise  on  Conscience,  with  the  power  and 
cases  thereof,*'  Lond.  4t<»,  1643;  this  book  is  still  much 
4reiid.  11.  '<  Antisynodalia,'*  Franek.  1629,  12n)0,  against 
the  Reoionstrants.  12.  *'  Demonstratio  logicee  vene, 
12mo,  Lug.  Bat.  1632.  13.  ^^  Disputatio  Tbeologica, 
ibid,  against  metaphysics.  14.  '*  Technometria,'*  Amst 
1632,  8vo,  on  the  purpose  and  bounds  of  arts.  J  5.  *' A 
reply  to  Bishop  Morton,"  on  his  lordship's  defence  of  the 
surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  4to,  1622,  which  be  followed  up,  by  16.  <<  A 
fre^h  SuLt  against  Roman  ceremonies,''  I6'i3,  4to.  17.  '<  A 
first  and  Second  Manuduction."  IS.  Rescriptio  ad  re* 
sponsum  Grevinchovii  de  Redemptione  generali,"  Lugd. 
Bat.  1634,  8vo.  19.  '*  Cbristianse  Catechesis  Scio« 
grapbia,"  tranek.  1635,  Svo.  20.  "  Lectiones  in  omnes 
Psalmos  Davidis/V  Amst.  1635^  8vo;  Lond.  1647.  These 
last  five  were  posthumous  pubbcations.  Besides  these,  he 
wrote  some  prefaces,  &c«  to  the  works  of  others.  Hia 
Latin  works  were  reprinted  at  AiQsterdam  in  1656,  5  ¥ol& 
8voy  by  Matthias  Nc^benus. ' 

AMHERST  (Jbfpery,  Lobd  Amherst),  was  the  second 
eon  of  Jeffery  Amherst,  of  Riverbead,  in  Kent,  esq.  and 
of  Eliaabetb,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kerrill,  of  Hadlow,  in 
Kent,  esq.  and  was  bom  Jan.  29,  1717*  He  devoted  him* 
self  very  eariy  to  the  profession  of  arms,  having  received 
an  ensign's  commission  in  the  gmurds,  in  1731,  when  he 
vras  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  about  ten  years  after- 
wards he  was  aide- i€'€aimp  to  general,  afterwards  lord 
Ligonier,  and  in  that  capeeiqr  was  present  with  the  general 
at  the  battles  of  Roucox,  Dettingeo,  and  Fontenoy.  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  whom  be  was  present  at  the  engagements  of  Laffeld  and 
Hastenbeck.  In  1756,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  flfteemb  legiment  of  foot,  and  in  two  years  more 
obtained  die  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England, 
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of  which  North  America  was  the  principal  theatre,  ge*- 
neral  Amherst  wa&  appointed  to  aentt  ia  that  coantry, 
where  he  soon  had  opportunities  of  displajFing-  his  talents. 
The  courage  and  military  skill  which  entitled  him  to  the 
trust  thus  reposed  in  him,  were  not  long  unattested  by  the 
fears  of  his  enemies,  «nd  the  acclamations  of  his  countiy. 
In  the  summer  of  1758,  he  undertook  the  expedition 
against  Louisbourg,  which,  together  with  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  on  which  it  is  situated,  in  the  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  8un*endered,  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  his 
Tictorious  arms,  July  26  of  that  year.  This  conquest  not 
only  deprived  the  enemy  of  an  important  place  of  strength, 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  their  most  valuable  possessions 
in  America  depended,  as  it  was  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  their  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  it  also  put 
Great  Britain  in  possession  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  cut  off  France  from  the  advantages  of  her 
£shery,  and  by  that  means  considerably  distressed  her 
West  India  islands,  and  finally  opened  the  road  for  the 
reduction  of  Canada.  The  same  campaign  was  distin- 
guished by  another  very  important  atchievement  \  for  in 
file  month  of  November  following,  a  plan  being  laid  by 
general  Amherst  for  the  capture  of  Fort  du  Quesne^  one 
of  the  keys  of  Canada,  situated  on  the  lakes,  and  the 
execution  being  intrusted  to  brigadier- general  Forbes,  the 
assault  proved  succesrful,  and  the  fortress  was  accordingly 
taken ;  measures  being  adopted  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  spirit  and  wisdom,  that  the  Indians  were  so  far  de- 
tached from  the  alliance  of  the  enemy,  as  to  give  no  ob- 
struction to  the  expedition.  In  the  ensuing  campaign 
anodier  strong  station  was  reduced,  under  the  prudent 
auspices  of  general  Amherst.  Sir  William  Johnson,  to 
whom  the  command  of  ihe  expedition  against.  Niagara 
devolved,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  death  of  bri* 
gadier  Prideaux,  on  the  24th  Jaly,  1759,  having  defeated 
and  taken  M.  D' Aubrey  near  that  place,  the  fort  surren- 
dered the  next  day.  This  important  victory  .threw  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  fur  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  finglish ; 
and  also  secured  the  British  dominions  in  that  quarter  from 
all  hostile  annoyance. 

Some  time  before  this,  general  Abercrombie  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Ticonderoga,  in  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  considerable  number  of  men,  the  British  army 
had  been  deprived  of  those  gallant  young  officers,  lord 
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Howe,  and  coL  Roger  Townsend.     On  the  26th  July  1759, 
however,  the  day  after  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  Ticon* 
devoga  surrendered,  and  this  paved  the  way  for  the  sub* 
jection  of  Canada;  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  the  I4th 
pi  the  following  month,  the  long  and  obstinately  disputed 
post  of  Crown  Point  surrendered  to  the  Btitish  forces;  the 
1 8th  of  the  ensuing  September,  beheld  the  chief  settlement 
pf  the  enemy  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  the  ever-to-be-re* 
membered  Quebec,  surrendered  upon  capitulation  to  our 
commanders;    and  in  the  month  of  August,  1760,  the 
French  army  evacuating  Isle  au  Noix,  abandoning  the  Isle 
Gallot,  and  Picquet's  island,  at  the  approach  of  general 
Amherst,  Isle  Royale  being  taken  by  nim,  and  Montroal, 
the  last  remaining  port  of  the  foe,  surrendering  on  the  ^th 
September  following,  the  whole  province  became  subject 
to  the  British  government.     In  the  mean  time,  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  having  been  reduced  by  the  French, 
general  Amherst  projected  an  expedition  for  its  recovery* 
The  command  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the  late  major*ge* 
neral   William  Amherst  (then  lieutenant  colonel),  who, 
giving  effect  and  action  to  his  brother's  plan,  happily  re- 
stored the  island  to  its  British  owners,  and  captured  the 
various  garrisons  which  had  been  stationed  by  the  enemy 
in  the  respective  posts. 

General  Amherst  now  seeing  that  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America  was  reduced  in  subjection   to  Great 
Britain,  returned  tcyNew  ^ork,  the  capital  of  the  British 
epapire^  and  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
public  services.     The  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  fdready  been  transmitted  to  him ;  and,  among  other 
honourable  testimonies  of  approbation,  in  1761,  he  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.     He  had  also  some  time  be* 
lore,  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  America,,  and  governor^general  of  the  British  provinces 
diere«.    But  shortly  after  the  peace  was  concluded,   he 
vettgnedJiis  command,  and  returned  to  England,  arriving 
in  .Lfpodon  .December   1763.     His  Majesty  received  him 
iirith  iDostigracious  respect  and  approbation,  and  the  go- 
]perOQient  of  the  province  of  Virginia  was  conferred  upon 
him,  as  the  first  mark  of  royal  favour.     In  1768,  there 
I4>p6ars  to  have  been  a  temporary  misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  royal  master,  which,    however,    soon 
tenninated,  as- in  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
eolonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot,  with  permission  to 
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continue  his  comtnand  of  the  sixtieth,  or  rayal  American 
regiment,  of  four  battalions;  and  in  Oct.  1770,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  isiand  of  Guernsey,  and  the 
castle  of  Comet,   with  all  its  dependencies.     To  these 
promotions  was  added  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  ordnance,  in  Oct.  1772,  at  which  time  he  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.     From  this  period,  also,  to  the  he*-' 
ginning  of  1782,  he  officiated  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  £n«;iish  forces,  though  he  was  not  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  army  till  March   1778,  from  which 
period  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  March  1782,  he 
acted  as  eldest  general  on  the  staff  of  England.     UntU  his 
military  promotion  in  1778,  ^e  had  no  higher  appointment 
in  the  army  than  that  bf  eldest  lieutenant-general  on  the 
EngJisii  sialT.     In  1780,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the 
third  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  promoted  to  the  second 
troop  of  horse  grenadiers.     Besides  these  military  honours, 
he  received  the  dignity  of  the  British  peerage  on  the  20th 
May,  1776,  by  the  title  of  baron  Amherst,  of  Hc^mesdale, 
in  the  county  of  Kent     His  last  public  services  were  the 
means  he  adopted  in  quelling  the  dreadful  riots  in  London 
in  the  month  of  June,  1780.     The  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions of  his  lordship  on  this  occasion  were  not  less  distin- 
guished by  wisdom  and  promptitude  than  by  homauity. 

In  1782,  on  the  changeof  the  administration  usually  called 
that  of  lord  North,  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  ordnance,  4rere  put  into  other 
hands.  In  1787,  he  received  another  patent  of  peerage, 
as  baron  Amherst,  of  Montreal,  with  remainder  to  hia 
nq>hew,  William  Pitt  Amherst  On  the  staff  being  re*  ' 
establbhed,  he  was,  Jan.  22,  1793,  again  appoiniM  to 
the  conunand  of  the  army  in  Great  Briuin,  although  at 
that  time,  general  Conway,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  sir 
George  Howard,  the  duke  of  Argyle^  the  hasL  John  Fitz-' 
William,  and  sir  Charles  Montagu,  were  his  seniors.  Oa 
the  lOth  of  February  1795,  tiie  command  of  the  army 
being  given  to  the  duke  of  York,  an  offer  of  earidom»  and 
the  rank  of  field  marshal,  were  made  to  lord  Amherst»  who 
then  declined  accepting  them,  but  on  the  SOth  July  179^9 
accepted  the  rank  of  field-marshaL  His  increaamg  age 
and  infirmities,  had,  however,  rendered  him  unfit  for 
public  business  nearly  two  years  before  this  period,  and 
he  now  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montreal  in  Kent,  wheire  ha 
died  August  3, 1797,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  ag^ 
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imd  wBJi  interred  in  the  fiimily  vault  in  Seven  Oaks  churchy 
on  the  lOth,  Lord  Amherst  had  been  twice  married;  first, 
to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Dallison,  of  Manton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  esq.  who  died  Jan.  7,  1765;  and  secondly, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  general  George  Gary, 
brother  to  viscount  Falkland,  wha  survived  him  ;  but  by 
neither  had  he  any  issue...  His  two  brothers  had  disiia* 
guished  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  John, 
an  admiral  of  the  blue,  died  Feb.  12;  1778  ;  and  William, 
already  mentioned,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  died 
May  13,  1781*.  His  son  inherits  lord  Amherst's  title  and 
estate. 

The  character  of  lord  Amherst  may  be  collectecl  frooi 
the  particulars  of  his  life.  His  personal  merits,  however, 
have  been  universally  acknowledged.  He  was  a  firm  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  ever  the  soldier's  friend ;  a  man  of  strict 
CBConomy,  and  of  a  collected  and  temperate  mind,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  hear  and  redress  the  complaints  of  the 
army  in  general.  No  ostentation  of  heroism  marked  any 
of  his  actions ;  but.  the  whole  of  his  conduct  evinced  the 
firm  simplicity  of  a  brave  mind,  animatsd  by  the  conscious* 
ness  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  lus  country.  In 
private  life,  his  character  has  been  represented  as  truly 
amiable.^ 

AMHURST  (Nicholas),  an  English  political  and  mis« 
celhmeous  writer,  was  born,  at  Marden  in  Kent,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  although  by  a  passage  in  his  Teme 
Filius,  it  would  appear  to  be  about  1706.  Under  the 
tuition  of  his  grandfather,  a  clergyman,  be  received  his 
grammatical  education  at  Merchant-Taylor's  school  ia 
London;  and  thence  was. removed  to  St.  John's  college, 
OiLford,  whence  he  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  libertinism, 
irregularity,  and  his  insulting  behaviour  towards  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  college.  .  From  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Dr.  Delaune,  president 
of  St.  John's,  and  in  his  ^^  Terrss  Filius,"  we  may  collect 
that  he  wished  to  ha^e  it  understood,  that  he  was  solely 
persecuted  for  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Hauo-> 
ver-succession*  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  his  expulsion, 
his  resentmenty  on  the  account  of  it,  although  violent,  was 
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impotent.  He-  made  it  his  business  to  satirize  the  learning 
and  discipline  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  to  libel 
the  characters  of  its  principal  members.  This  he  did  in  a 
poem  published  in  1 724,  called  ^^  Ocuius  Britannise,''  and 
in  his  ^^  Terrs  Filius,"  a  work  in  which  lA  displayed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  wit,,  intermixed  with  intemperate  sa- 
tire. The  full  title  of  the  work  is,  "  Terr©  Filius ;  or  the 
secret  history  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  in  several  es- 
says. To  which  are  added.  Remarks  upon  a  late  book, 
entitled.  University  Education,  by  R.  Newton,  D.  D.  prin* 
cipal  of  Hart  Hall,"  2  vols.  12mo,  pripted  for  R.  Franck- 
lin,  1726.  Amidst  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  with 
which  the  Terrae  Filius  abounds,  it  contains  some  curious 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  principles,  manners,  and  conduct 
of  several  members  of  the  university,  for  a  few  years  after  the 
accession  of  king  George  I. ;  but  they  are  to  be  read  with 
caution.  It  had  been  an  ancient  custom  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  at  public  'acts,  for  some  person,  who  was  called 
Terras  Filius,  to  mount  the  rostrum,  and  divert  a  large 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  flocked  to  hear  him  from  all  parts, 
with  a  merry  oration  in  the  fescennine  manner,  inter-* 
spersed  with  secret  history,  raillery,  and  sarcasm,  as  die 
occasions  of  the  times  supplied  him  trith  matter.  Wood, 
in  his  Athen®,  mentions  several  instances  of  this  custom ; 
and  hence  Mr.  Amhurst  took  the  title  of  his  work.  It  was 
originally  written  in  1721,  in  a  periodical  paper,  which 
came  out  twice  a  week,  and  consists  of  fi Ay  numbers. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Amhurst  quitted  Oxford,  he  seems  to 
have  settled  in  London,  as  a  writer  by  profession.  He 
published  a  volume  of  *^  Miscellanies,"  (principally  wnritten 
at  the  university),  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  partly  origin 
nals,  and  partly  paraphrases,*  imitations,  and  trandations; 
and  consisting  of  tales,  epigrams,  epistles,  love-verses, 
elegies,  and  satires.  They  begin  widi  a  beautiful  para* 
phrase  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  end 
with  a  very  humorous  tale  upon  the  discovery  of  that 
Useful  instrument  a  bottle-screw.  Mn  Amhurst  was  the 
author,  likewise,  of  an  <^  Epistle  to  sir  John  Blount,''  bart.  ^ 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea  Company  in  11^20; 
of  the  **  British  General,"  a  poem  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  his  gprace  John  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  of  **  Stre* 
phon's  revenge,"  a  satire  on  the  <ixfbrd  toasts.  Our  poet, 
vriio  had  a  great  enmity  to  the  clergy,  and  who  had  early, 
at  Oxford,   displayed  his  zeal    ^aiiisl^  what  he  called 
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prle^Uytpower,  discovered  this  particularly  in  a  poem  en^ 
tided  the  ^^  Convocation/'  in  five  cantos ;  a  kind  of  satire 
fkgaiost-all  the  writera  who  bad  opposed  bishop  Hoadly,  in 
the  famous  Bangorian  controversy.  He  translated  also, 
Mr*  Ajddison's  Resurcectiony  and  some  other  of  his  Latin 
poems*  But  the  principal  literary  undertaking  of  Mr.  Am- 
hurst  was,  his  condoc ting  ^<  The  Crafbman/'  which  was 
carried  on  ibr  a  number  of  years  with  great  spirit  and 
Buocess ;'  iod  was  more  read  and  attended  to  than  any  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  which  had  hitherto  been  published  in 
England.  Ten  or- twelve  thousand  were  sold  in  a  day;  and 
tbe«ffapt  whichit'had  in  raising  the  indignation  of  the 
people)  md  in  controllii^  the  power  of  the  Walpole  ad- 
miniscnilioo,.  was  very  considerable.  This  effect  was  not, 
bowevei^'  eqtirely^tor  chiefly,  owing  to  the  abilities  of  Mn 
Ambuist*  -  He  wasamsted  by  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr. 

Pulteney^*^^.'^^'''^'^^^^^  ^  ^^  opposition,  whose 
famfeand  wvitings^irere'ihe  grand  support  of  the  ^'Crafts- 
iaaiik''?i  >  Neverthelbttj '  Mir .  Amhorst's  own  papers  are  al- 
loired .tahavFc-beeii  eomprtsed  with  ability  and  spirit,  and 
he  boaductedttbe>^  OraiAsman*'  in  the  very  zenith  of  its 
pfooperity,  willy  nia'SttiaU  reputation  to  himself.  July  2, 
1737,  the^e  aippeflred  in  that  publication  an  ironical  letter, 
intfae^name  ofCotttty  Cibber,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
ridietde  the- act  that  had  just  passed  for  licensing  plays! 
In  this  letter,  the  laureat  proposes  himself  to  the  lord 
ckambeffkan  to  be  made'^uperintendant  of  the  old  plays,  as 
standivg  equally  in  need* of  correction  with  the  new  ones  ; 
and  [Mndduees  several-passages 4^romiShakspeare,  and  other 
jioets,-  in  relation  to  kit^uj^,  queens,  princes,  and  ministers 
of  sfcate,  which,  he-^a^s,  are  not  now  fit  to  be  brought 
on  the  stage.'  *  The  primier,  &c.  having  been  laid 'hold  of 
by  order  of  goverqment,  Mr.  Amhurst  hearing  that  a  war- 
rant from  the*  duke « of 'Newcastle  was  issued  against  him, 
auriieodei^ed  himself  to  a  messenger,  and  was  carried  be- 
fiore  his  grace  to  her  examined.  The  crime  imputed  to 
him  w^s,  that  ^*  he  vvas  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  a 
paper  suspected  to  be*ar  libel."  As  no  proofs  were  alleged 
against'  him,  nor  witnesses  produced,  an  examination  of 
this  kind  could  not  last  iong.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  he 
was  told  that  the  crime  being  bailable,  he  should  be  bailed 
upon  finding  sufficient  securities  to  answer  for  his  appear- 
ance and  trial ;  but  these  terms  being  imposed  upon  him, 
he  absolutely  refused.      Upon  this  refusal,  he  was  re- 
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nuinded  ^k  into  custody,  and  the  n«xt  day  brought  Uf 
habeas  corpu«»  and  was  then  set  at  liberty^  by  consent^ 
till  the  twelve  Judges  should  detemiine  the  question^ 
^'  Whether  be  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  good  be* 
baviour,  as  well  as  his  appearance,  before  he  was  entitled 
to  bis  liberty.*'  This  determination  was  impatiently  ex* 
pected  by  the  public,  and  several  days  were  fixed  for 
hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  but  no  proceedings  of  ibal 
kind  took  place,  and  the  question  remained  undetermined 
until  the  days  of  Wilkes. 

Notwithstanding  this  show  of  firmness,  and  his  other  ser« 
vices,  Mr.  Amhurst  was  totally  neglected  by  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Craftsman,  when  they  made  their  terms  with  the  crown  ; 
and  he  died  soon  after,  of  a  fever,  at  Twickenham.  His  death 
happened  April  27, 1742 ;  and  his  disorder  was  probably  o&« 
casioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  ill  usage  he  had  reoeiv* 
ed. — Mr.  Ralph,  in  his  <^  Case  of  Autbois,**  speaks  widi  much 
indignation  upon  the  subject.  '^  Poor  Amhunty  after  hav« 
ing  been  the  drudge  of  his  par^.for  tbe  best  part  of  twenty 
years  together^  was  as  much  forgotten  in  the  famous  com* 
promise  of  1742,  as  if  he  had  never  been  bom!  and  when 
he  died  of  what  is  called  a  broken  heart,  wbidi.  happened 
a  few  months  afberwards,  became  indebted  to  the  charity 
of  a  bookseller  for  a  grave ;  not  to  be  traced  now,  because 
then  no  otherwise  to  be  distinguished,  than  by  die  £resb« 
ness  of  the  turf,  borrowed  fifom  the  next  common  to  cover 
iC^  Mr.  T.  Davies  the  bookseller,  in  his  character  of 
Mr.  Pulteney,  expresses  himself  concerning  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Amhurst  in  the  following  terms :  <<  But  if  the  earl 
of  Bath  had  his  list  of  pensioners,  how  comes  it  that  Am* 
hurst  was  forgotten  i  The  fate  of  this  poor  man  is  singular : 
He  was  the  able  associate  of  Bolingbrd^e  and  Pulten^, 
in  writing  the  celebrated  weekly  paper  called  ^  The 
Craftsman.'  His  abilities  were  unquestionable:  he  had 
almost  as  much  wit,  learning,  and  various  knowledge,  aa 
his  two  partners :  and  when  those  great  masters  choae  not 
to  appear  in  public  themselves,  he  supplied  their  places 
so  well,  that  his  essays  were  often  ascribed  to  them.  Am* 
hurst  survived  the  downiall  of  Walpole*s  power,  and  had. 
reason  to  expect  a  reward  for  his  labours.  If  we  excuse 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  only  saved  the  shipwreck  of  his 
fortunes,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  Pulteney,  who 
could  with  ease  have  given  this  man  a  considerable  income.. 
The  utmost  of  bis  generosity  to  Amhurst,  that  I  ever  heard 
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<rf,  wiw  a  faogsbead  of  claret !  He  died^  4t  is  supposed,  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his  honest 
printer,  Richard  Francklin.^'  Mr.  Amhurst  was,  however, 
<Hie. of  those  imprudent  and  extravagant  men,  whose  irre- 
gularities, in  spite  of  their  talents,  bring  them  at  length 
into  general  disesteem  and  neglect ;  although  this  does 
not  ejccuse  the  conduct  of  his  employers.  His  want  of 
purity  in  qiorals  was  no  objection  to  their  connection  with 
him,  when  he  could  serve  their  purpose.  And  they  might 
have  easily  provided  for  him,  and  placed  him  above 
necessity  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  ingrati** 
tude  of  statesmen  to  the  persons  whom  they  make  use  of 
as  the  instruments  of  their  ambition,  should  furnish  an  in* 
struction  to  men  of  abilities  in, future  times  ;  and  engage 
them  to  build  their  happiness  on  the  foundation  of  th^r 
own  personal  integrity,  discretion,  and  virtue*  ^  . 

AMICO  (Antqnine  d'),  of  Messina,  canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Palermo,  and  historiographer  to  Philip  IV.  king 
of  Spain,  acquired  much  reputation  for  his  knowledge  in 
the  history  and.  antiquities  of  Sicily.     Of  his  numerous 
works  on  this  subject,  some  have  been  printed,  and  the, 
manuscripts  of  the  rest  were  after  his  tleath  ^loposited  in 
the  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Madonia  and  of  Falafos,  ajrch- 
bishop  of  Palermo*    Tho^e  published  are,    I.  ^'  Trium 
orientalium;  JLauiK»'um    ordinum,   post    captam   a   duce 
Gotbofredo  Hierufialem,    &c.  notitise  et  tabularia,"    Pa-* 
lermo,  1636,  foL    2.  ^^  Dissertation historica  et  chronologica, 
de  antiquo  urbis;  Syracusapim  archiepiscopatu,?  Naples, 
1640,  4to«    This  relates  to  the  serious  disputesr  between^ 
the  thr^  c^h^r^h^s  of  Syracuse^^  Palermo,  and .  Messina, 
respecting  th^ ;  metropolitan  title  and  rights,  and  was  in- 
seng^,  with  ^e  answers,  in  ^  74^  vol.  of  the  ^^  Tbes^rus* 
antiquitatuin  Sicilies,-^    Leyden,    1723.     3.  *^  Seriies>'am- 
miratorum  insulse  Siciliee,  ab  ami.  842  ad   1640,^'  Paler<». 
mo,  1640,  4to.      4.  <^  Oe  Messaiiensis  prioratus    sacras 
bqspiJitatis  dqqius.  militum   sancti  Joan.  Hierosolymitani; 
origine,'''  Pajerpio,.  1640,  4to.     5,  *^  Chronologia  de  losr 
Vircejf^,;  ti^  die.  Sicilia,"    Palermo,  1640,    4to»  ,  Amico 
died  Oqt.  ^  in  the  .year  following  the  pubUca^iox\  of  tb^ 
£Q4iif  Ifi^^n^ei^oned  works. '  '  i:    '         - 

""■"iiog.Britt-^Lord  Chesterficld'8  Cliaracteri  revUwed.    . 
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'  AMIC50  (BAitTH<w.OMEw),  a  leapned  Jesuit^  horn  irt 
Anzo  in  Ltrcania  m  1562,  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  college  at  Naples,  and  ita  president 
for  some  yeavt.  He  died  in  16^9.  His  fame,  as  far  as 
Ke.can  nov^  be  aOowed  a  share,  rests  prin^ally  on  a  to^ 
luminous  woek  on  the  wrirings- of  Aristotle>  entitled  **!» 
universam  AristoteIi»  philosophiatn' note  et  disputattones^ 
qiiibos  illustriam  schohmm,  Avenroisj  D.  Thcsnae,  Scoti^ 
et-  Nominalium  sententis^  expenduntur,  eanmique  tnen** 
darum  probabiles  modi  affefuntiir,"  7  toIs.  foL  1€23— 164§w 
He  wrote  other  works,  of  whicfr  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
Alegambe,  Bibl;  Sbript.  Soc.  Jesu.  * 

AAfICO'  ('BBltNAitOiNBy,  an  artist  and  an  author,  was  ar 
n«nci9C3n  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
prior  of  his  order  at  Jenisalem.  Dttsing  a  residence  of  five 
years  there,  he  made  drawings  and  wrote  descriptions  ef 
that  city  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  h^  return  to  Italy, 
published  a  magnificent  volume,  entitled  **  TVattato  deHe 
Ptante  e  immagini  de'-  sacri  edHJzi-  di  Tei*a  Santa,^ 
Rome,  162G:  T^e  plates  were  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Gallot.  ^ 

AMICO  (Vito-MAria),  a  nobleman  oP  Gatania  irt 
Sicily,  bom  iw  1693,  was  for  many  years^ptoffessor  of  phi- 
losophy and^  theology,  and' was  not  less  distinguished  for 
generaMearning,  than  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
tiquities 6f  Sicily.  Hewas  chosen  prior  of  hi^  order  in  174S.^ 
His  publications  are  :  1.  ^Sicilta  sacra,  disqnisitiionibus'elf 
notittis  illustrata,**  Venice,  (Ultbough  in  the  tide'Pafermd)^ 
175%  2  vols,  fiw:  Of  this,  however,  he  only  wrote  Ae 
second  part,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  this  edition-,  he* 
reprinted  that  part,  under  the  title  o€  **'Sicili«  sacr®  librf 
IV.  Integra  pars^  secunda,'*'  1^3 »;  fol.  -Si  «»:€dtana  iUus*» 
trafta,'*  Catania,  4  vols.  fol.  1741— 1746:  '  ^Th^  time  oP 
his  death  i]^  not  specified.  *'  « 

AMICO^Jl  (GiACOMoy,  a  painter  well  known  in  Kng^- 
land,  was  a  native  of  -  Venice,  and  came- tb  England.  W 
1*729,  wbkh  he  was  about  forty  years'  of  itge.  He  had* 
studied  under  Bellucci  in  the  Palatine  court,  and  had  been 
Bbme  years  in  the  elector  of  Bavarians  service.'  *Bis  mdnnl^ 
was  a  still  fainter  imitation  of  that  nerveless  master  9t^ 
bastian  Ricci,  and  ,as  void  of  the  glow  of  life  as  t|i0  lip^^ 
politan  Solimeni.     His  women  are  mera  chalk ;.  nor  waa 
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tUs  hb  wont  defect :  his  figures  are  so  entirely  without 
expression,  that  his  historical  compositions  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  set  of  actors  in  a  tragedy,  ranged  in  attitudes  gainst 
Ae  curtain  draws  up.  His  Marc  Antonys  are  as  free  from 
passion  as  bis  Scipios.  He  painted  some  staircases  of 
noblemen's  houses,  and  afterwards  practised  portrait-paint- 
ihg  with  rather  more  success.  In  1736  he  made  a  journey 
tb  Paris  with  the  celebrated  singer  Farineili,  and  returned 
with  hhn  in  October  following.  His  portrait  of  Farinelil 
was  engraved.  He  then  engaged  witix  Wagner,  an  en« 
graver,  in  a  scheme  of  prints  from  Canaletti^s  views  of 
Venice,  and  after  marrying  an  Italian  singer,  returned  to 
his  own  country  in  1799,  having  acquired  here  about 
5000/.  At  last  he  settled  in  Spain,  was  appointed  painter 
to  the' king,  and  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  at  Madrid, 
September  1752.  His  daughters,  the  signora  Belluomini 
and  the  signora  Castellini,  the  latter  a  paintress  in  crayons,* 
wvre  living  at  Madrid  in  1772,  as  Mr.  Twiss  informs  us  in 
bisTraveb,  p.  167,  1775,  4to. 

Such  is  lord  Orford*s  account  of  this  painter.  Mr.  Pil- 
kington's  character  is  rather  more  favourable,  although 
perhaps  modem  cohnoisseurs  will  place  less  dependance  on 
it  Amiconi  possessed,  says  this  writer,  a  very  fertile  in- 
vention ;  his  taste  of  design  was  considerably  elegant ;  and 
the  air  and  turn  of  some  of  his  figures,  in  his  best  compo« 
dtiens,  were  rilowed  to  haye  somewhat  engaging^  natural, 
and  even  graceful.  He  confessedly  had  many  of  the  'ac« 
ooiiipSshtnents  of  a  good  painter ;  but,  although  his  merit 
mvst  in  many  respects  be  allowed,  and  his  drawing,  in 
particular,  is  generally  correct,  yet  his  colouring  is  abun* 
dantly  too  cold,  too  pale,  and  (as  it  is  termed  by  the  arfists) 
too  mealy.  * 

AMIOT'  (Father),  one  of  the  most  learned  French 
missionaries  in  China,  and  a  Chinese  historian,  was  bom 
at  Toulon  in  1 7 1 8 .  The  last  thirty  years  of  the  last  century 
have  been  liiose  in  which  we  have  acquired  most  knowledge 
of  China.  The  French  missionaries  daring  that  tixne  have 
taken  every  pains  to  be  able  to  answer  the  multitude  of 
inquiries  sent  to  them  from  Europe,  and  among  them 
iatbor  Amiot  must  be  considered  as  the  first  in  point  of 
accuracy,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  antiquities, 
hutof^y  languages,  and  arts  of  China.    This  learned  Jesuit 
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&rrived.at  Macao  in  1750;  and  at  Pekin,  to  which  he  wji^ 
invited  by  order  of  the  etnperor^'in  August  175 1^  and  re- 
mained in  that  capital  for  the  long  space  of  forty-three 
years.  In  addition  to  the  zeal  which  prompted  him  to  be-^ 
Gome  a  missionary,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches^ 
and  learned  in  those  sciences  which  rendered  them  useful. 
He  understood  natural  history,  ^  mathematics ;  had  some 
taste  for  music,  an  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  retentive 
memory ;  and  by  continual  application  soon  became  ifa- 
miliar  with  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages,  which  en- 
abled bi^  to  consult  the  best  authorities  in  both^  respecting 
history,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  result  of  these  la- 
bours.he  dispatched  to  Franc^  from  time  to  time,  either  in 
Volumes,  or  memoirs.  His  principal  communications  in 
both  forn^s,  were:  1.  ''A  Chinese  poem  in  praise  of  t^e 
city  of  Moukden,*'  by  the  emperor  Kien  Long,  translated 
into  French,  with  historical  and  geographical  notes  and 
plates,  Paris,  1770,  8vo.  2.  "  The  Chinese  MiliUry 
Art,"  ibid.  1772,  4to,  reprinted  in  vol.  VII.  of  "  Memoires 
sur  les  Chinpis;^*  and  in  vol.  VIII.  is  a  supplement  sent 
afterwards  by  the  author.  The  Chinese  reckon  six  clas- 
sical works  on  the  military  art,  and  every  soldier  who 
aspires  to  rank,  milst  undergo  an  examination  on  them  all; 
Amiot  translated  the  first  three,  and  some  parts  of  the 
fourth;^,  because  these  alone  contain  the  whole  of  the  Chi- 
nese principles  of  the  art  of  wan  S.  **  Letters  on  the 
Chinese  characters,*'  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  inserted  in  vol.  I.  of  the  ^^  Memoires  sur  lea 
(phinois,''  and  occasioned  by  the  following  circumstance : 
in  1761,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Turberville  Needham  pub- 
lished some  conjectures  relative  to  a  supposed  connection 
b^etween  the  hieroglj^ihical  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  characteristic  writing  now  in  use  among  the 
Chinese  ;  founded  upon  certain  symbols  or  characters  in- 
scribed on  the  celebrated  bust  of  Isis,  at  Turin,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  resemble  several  Chinese  characters. 
From  this  he  conjectured  ;  first,  that  tl)e  Chinese  charac* 
ters  are  the  same,  in  many  respects,  as  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt ;  and  secondly,  that  the  sense  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics may  be  investigated  by  the  comparative  and  ap- 
propriated signification  of  the  Chinese  characters.  But 
9fi  the  similarity  between  the  two  species  of  writing  was 
contested,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  literati  of  China, 
end  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Charles  Morton^ 
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addressed  himselfon  the  subject  to  the  Jesuits  at  l^ekin,, 
who  appointed  Aaliot  to  return  an  answer,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Phi].  Transactions,  toI.  LIX.  It  in  general 
gives  the  nefgative  to  Needham's  opinion,  but  refers  the* 
complete  decision  of  the  question'  to  the  learned  society,' 
which  he  furnishes  with  suitable  ilocumehts,  copies  of  in*"^ 
scriptions,  &c.  .....>•♦  i 

His  next  communication  was,  "^, ' "  Oii  the  musid  of  the 
Chinese,  ancient  and  modern,*'  which  fills  the  greater  part 
of  vol.  VI.  of  tlie  "  Memoires  sur  les  Chinois."  5.  **  The 
Life  of  Confucius,"  the  most  accurate  history  of  that  phi- 
losopher, and  taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  with 
a  long  account  both  of  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  who 
yet  exist  in  China,  a  genealogy  wliich  embraces  four  cen- 
turies. This  life,  which  is  illustrated  with  plates  from' 
Chinese  designs,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  vol.  XII.  of 
the  "  Memoires,  &c."  6.  "  Dictionnaire  Tatarmant- 
cheou-Franjais,"  Paris,  1789,  3  Vols.  4to,  a  work  of  great' 
value,  as  tins  language  was  before  unknown  in  Europe.' 
The  publication  of  it  was  owing  to  the  spirit  and  liberality 
of  the  deceased  minister  of  state,  M.  Bertin,'  who  bore 
the  expence  of  the  types  necessary,  and  employed  M. 
Langles,  a  learned  orientalist,  to  superintend  the  press. 
Amiot  also  sent  over  a  grammar  of  that  language,  whidhr 
18  printed  in  the  Xlllth  volume  of  the  *'  Memoires."  He 
published  in  the  same  work,  a  great  many  letters,  ob- 
servations, and  papers,  on  the  history,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  the  Chinese,  some  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  Monthly- 
Review  (see  Index),  and  in  the  index  to  the  **  Memoires,'* 
in  which  his  contributions  fill  many  columns.  He  died  at 
Pekin,  in  1794,  aged  seventy -seven. ' 

AMMAN  (John  ConHad),  a  Swiss  physician,  bom  at 
Schaffhausen  in  1669,  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
teaching  of  those  to  speak  who  were  bom  deaf,  and  ac- 
quired CTeat  reputation  foir  tl^is  talent  both  in  Frai^ce  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  his  6wn  country;  He  published 
the  method  he  had  employed,  in  two  small  tracts,  which 
are  curious,  and  much  sought  after :  one  under  the  title  o^ 
*•  Surdus  loquens,"  Harlemii,  1692,  8vo ;  the  other, 
"  De  Loquela,"  Amst  1700,  12md;  which  last,  translated 
into  French,  is  inserted  in  Deschamps*  "  Cours  d'educatior^ 
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des  sourds  et  muetii*'  1779,  12ino.  Amman  also  p«b« 
lished  a  good  edition  of  the  works  of  Coelius  Aurelianua^ 
1709,  4to,  with  Janson  D'Almeloveen^s  notes.  He  died 
at  Marmuod,  in  Holland,  in  1724.  His  son,  John,  bora 
in  J  707,  was  also  a  physician,  but  particularly  skilled  in 
Botany,  on  which  he  gaipe  lectures  at  Petersburgh^  where 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  or  scieucea. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  those  plasit^ 
which  Gmelin  and  other  travellers  had  ai$covered  in  the 
different  countries  of  Asiatic  Russia,  he  published  *'  Stir* 
pium  rariorum  in  imperio  Rutheno  sponte  jprorenientium 
icones  ec  descriptiones,*'  Petersburgb,  1739,  4to,  which, 
would  have  been  followed  by  another  volume,  if  the  author 
had  not  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1740.  ^ 

AMMAN,  (JosT,  or  Justus),  a  painter  and  engraver^ 
was  bom  at  Zurich,  June  1539.  His  youth  and  studies 
are  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  first  notice  we  have  of 
him  is  in  1560,  when  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  Vhere  he  was 
admitted  a  burgess,  and  where  he  died  in  1591.  Here  hm 
began  in  designs  on  wood,  paper,  and  copper,  that  career 
of  incessant  and  persevering  exertion  which  over*ran  all 
Germany..  History,  allegory,  emblem,  sciences,  trades, 
arts,  professions,  rural  sports,  heraldry,  portrait,  ^hions^ 
were  all  served  in  their  turns,  and  often  served  so  well^' 
that  his  inventions  may  still  be  consulted  by  the  artist  with 
advantage.  He  painted  with  great  brilliancy  on  glass. 
His  drawings  hatcned  with  the  pen,  or  washed^  have  Italiaii 
characteristics  of  style  and  execution. 

The  multitude  or  designs  which  he  made,  and  the  num- 
ber of  plates  which  he  engraved,  are  incredible.,  He  live^ 
at  a  time  when  almost  every  booV  which  made  itp  appear* 
ance  was  ornamented  with  prints,  and^  he  was  employ€;d 
mostly  by  the  great  booksellers,  especially  by  Feyeniband. 
There  are  editions  of  Li^y^  Tacitus,  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
and  many  other  classics,  with  hisprin^.  His  portraits  of 
the  kings  of  France,  with  short  memoirs,  appeared  in 
1576.  He  engraved  also  for  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
**Theatrum  mulierum,''  Francfort,  1586,  4to.  One  of 
his  most  curious  works  is  the  ^^PanopliaomniiUEi  liberaUum, 
roechanicarum  et  sedentiarium  artium  genera  continens,** 
Francfort,  1564,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
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|i}lUtts^  «xhUMtii|g  jihe  vmavtM  trti&een  it  woclu  Ib  Ae 
plate  of  the  art  c^  wgraviiME^  he  mtrodncbd  a  pertrak  #f 
Jumself.* 

AMMAN  (PiiuM,  a  learned  Gennaa  phjsicmn  «od 
bocaauty  was  bom  H  Breslaw  in  16$4.  After  studying  in 
various  German  wuversitiesy  he  tsavelled  to  HolIaiKl  «Lnd 
£oglan4i  Fecetrad  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leipsic,  and  was 
adautted  «  member  of  the  society  of  natural  history 
(i'academie  de  cuhe^x  de  kk  nature)  imder  ihe  name  of 
I)jrjaoder.  In  1674^  an  extraordinary  professordbip  was 
established  for  hiait  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  thai 
of  botany,  and  in  1^92,  to  that  of  physielogy.  Amman 
was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  somewhat  turbulent  cast^  and 
although  all  his  writings  discover  great  Irearning  and  talents 
in  his  profession,  yet  he  is  often  harsh  in  his  remarks  on 
others,  fond  of  paradox,  and  affiects  a  jocular  hmiK>ur  not 
very  well  suited  to  tiie  nature  of  the  subjeOfS  ou  which  he 
treau.  His  first  work  was  a  critical  extract  from  the  dif*- 
ferent  decisions  in  'the  registers  of  the  faculty  of  Leipsic^ 
Erfurt^  1670,  4to ;  on  which  they  thought  proper  to  pass 
a  public  censure,  in  their  answer  published  in  the  same 
year,  under  the  title  ^  Fkculcatis  medico  Lipsiensis  ex- 
cusatio^  JL&"  His  other  productions  were,  1.  '^  Parsnesis 
ad  docentes  occupata  circli  institutionum  medicarum  emen** 
dationem,"  Rudulstadt,  167S,  12mo,  a  vehement  invec«» 
tiva  against  medical  systems,  especially  the  Galenic,  in 
whi<di  he  certainly  points  out  errors  and  abuses ;  but,  as 
Haller  observes,  without  pointing  out  any  thing  better* 
I^chner  and  others  wrote  against  this  woHc«  whom  he  an* 
swered,  in  2,  **  Archssas  synoopticus,  Eccardi  Leichnerii 
&C.  oppositus,''  1674,  12ma  3.  **  Irenicum  Numss  Pom« 
pilii  cum  Hippocrate,  quo  veterum  medicorum  et  philo^ 
sophorum  hypotheses,  &c.  a  pr«;ponceptis  opinionibut 
vindioaatur,'^  Francfbrt,  1689,  Svo,  a  work  of  a  satirical 
cast,  and  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  former.  4.  ^'  Praxii 
vulnerum  lethalium,"  Francfort,  1690,  Svo.  As  a  bo-» 
tanist,  he  published  a  description  of  the  garden  at  Leipsic^ 
and  <<  Character  aatartlis  plantarum,'^  1676^  a  work  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  those  who  have  most  ably  con* 
tributed  to  the  advancecnent  of  the  science  of  botany  as 
we  now  liave  it  Nebel  published  an  improved  edition  of 
this  work  in  1700.    Amman,  whom,  we  may  add,  HaUcuT 
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characterises  as  a*  man  of  a  caustic  turn,  and  domewhsjfe 
conceited)  died  in  1691,  in  his  fifty-fiftb  year.' 

AMMANATI  (Bartholomew),  a  celebrated  architect 
and  sculptor,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1511,  and  was  at  first 
the  scholar  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  then  of  Sansovino 
at  Venice ;  but  on  his  return  to  his  own  coentr} ,  be  studied 
with  much  enthusiasm  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Laurence.  His  first  works  are  at  Pisa ; 
for  Florence  he  executed  a  Leda,  and  about  the  same  tirne^ 
for  Naples,  the  three  figures,  large  as  life,  on  the  tomb  of 
the  poet  Sannazarius.  Meeting  with  some  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances here,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  made  the 
colossal  Neptune,  which  is  in  St  Mark's  place.  At  Padua 
he  made  another  colossal  statue,  of  Hercules,  which  is  still 
in  the  Montava  palace,  and  has  been  engraved.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  to  study  the  antique,  aiui  pope  Julius  IIL 
employed  him  in  works  of  sculpture  in  the  capitol.  Some 
time  after,  in  conjunction  withVasari,  he  erected  the  tomb 
of  cardinal  de  Monti,  which  added  very  considerably  to  his 
fame.  Besides  these,  he  executed  a  great  number  of 
works  for  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  places.  The  porti-i 
coes  of  the  court  of  the  palace  Pitti  are  by  him,  as  well  as 
the  bridge  of  the  Trinity,  one  of  the  finest  structures  that 
have  been  raised  since  the  revival  of  the  arts,  the  facade  of 
the  Roman  college,  and  the  palace  Rupsoli  on  the  Corso. 
This  architect  composed  a  large  work,  entitled  '^  LaCita/* 
comprising  designs  for  all  the  public  edifices  necessary  to  a 
great  city.  This  book,  after  having  passed  successively 
through  several  hands,  was  presented  some  time  in  the 
eighteenth  century  4o  prince  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  and 
it  is  now  among  the  collection  of  designs  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence,  after  having  been  long  inquired  after,  and  sup-» 
posed  to  be  lost  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  pious  purposes,  and  died 
himself  in  1592.  His  wife,  Laura  Battiferri,  an  Italian 
lady  of  distinguished  genius  and  learning,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Antony  Battiferri,  and  was  bom  at  Urbino  in 
1513.  She  spent  her  whole  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature,  and  ia  esteemed  one  of  the  best  Ita«» 
lian  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  principal  merit 
of  her  poems,  "  L'Opere  Toscane,*'  1560,  consists  in  ^ 
noble  elevation,  their  being  filled  with  excellent  moralsji 
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and  their  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety.  The  academy  of  In- 
tronatiy  at  Sienna,  chose  her  one  of  their  members.  She 
died  in  NoTember  1589,  at  seventy-six  years  of  age. ' 

AMMIANUS  (Marcelunus),  a  Roman  historian  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  as  we  may  collect 
from  several  passages  in  his  history;  and  from  a  letter 
^hich  the  sophist  Libanius  wrote  to  him,  and  which  is  still 
extant,  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  ''  protect&res  domesticiy^  a  species  of  guards 
consisting  of  young  men  of  family.  From  the  year  350  to 
3$9,  he  served  in  the  East,  and  in  Gaul,  under  Urficinus, 
tnaster  of  the  horse  to  Constantius.  In  the  year  363,  he 
was  with  Julian  in  his  Persian  expedition,  after  which  he 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  East,  and  to  have  lived  ge- 
nerally at  Antioch.  In  the  year  374,  however,  he  left  An- 
^och,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  history  of  the 
Roman  affairs  from  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens  in  the 
year  378.  This  consisted  of  thirty-one  books,  but  the  last 
eighteen  only  remain,  which  begin  at  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Constantius,  A.  D.  353.  His  style  is  rough,  which  is 
not  perhaps  extraordinary  in  a  soldier  and  a  Greek  writ- 
ing in  Latin,  but  there  are  many  splendid  passages,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  be  faithful  and  impartisd.  From  the  candid  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Christianity,  some  have  thought  him 
a  Christian,  but  there  being  no  other  foundation  for  such  a 
supposition,  the  question  has  been  generally  decided  in  the 
negative,  especially  in  the  preface  to  Valesius's  edition  of 
his  works,  and  in  his  life  in  the  General  Dictionary  by 
Bayle.  Lardner  is  of  opinion,  that  as  he  wrote  under 
Christian  emperors,  he  might  not  judge  it  proper  to  pro* 
fess  his  religion  unseasonably,  and  might  think  fit  to  be 
somewhat  cautious  in  his  reflections  upon  Christianity. 
Mosheim  thinks  that  Ammianus,  and  some  other  learned 
men  of  his  time,  were  a  sort  of  neuters,  neither  forsaking 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  nor  rejecting  that  of  the 
Christians;  but  in  this  Dr.  Lardner  cannot  coincide.  It  is 
evident  that  he  defended  idols  and  the  worshippers  of  them, 
that  be  makes  Julian  the  apostate  his  hero,  and  appears  to 
be  unfriendly  to  Constantius.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
bowever,  that  he  deserves  the  character  which  he  gives  of 
himself  at  the.  conclusion  of  his  work,  that  of  a  faithful 
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historian.     Laxdner  ,has  quoted  jome  loipoitMit 

from  hiixi^  In  his  ^^  Testimonies  of  Ancient  Heatheiiak? 

His  death  is  supposed  to  ha^e  taken  plaoe  about  the  year 

390, 

There  are  many  editions  of  Ammianus :  the  first,  Romtt 
1474,  a  rare  book,  was  edited  by  Sahinus,  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  the  manuscript^  Castellus  published  one  in 
lt^l7,  at  Bologna,  and  Frobenius aoQther  at  Basil,  iSi% 
all  in  folio,  but  comprising  only  thirteen  books.  Tlie  other 
five  were  added  to  Accursius*  edition,  1533,  in  which  imt 
hoasts  of  having  corrected  five  hundred  errors.  The  beat^ 
perhaps,  is  that  of  Gronovius,  Leyden,  169S,  foL  and  M^ 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  among  bibliographen  n^ 
specting  the  early  editions,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reconcile,  some  making  the  princeps  edUi»  to  consist  only 
of  eleven  books.  * 

AMMIRATO,  or  Ammirati  (Scipio),  an  eminent  histo«* 
rian,  was  bom  at  Lucc^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  27th 
of  September  153i.  He  studied  first  at  Poggiardo,  aAier^ 
wards  at  Brundusium ;  and,  in  1547,  he  went  to  Naples, 
in  order  to  go  through  a  course  of  civil  law.  When  he  was 
at  Barri  with  his  father,  he  was  deputed  by  that  city  to 
mafiage  some  affairs  at  Naples,  which  he  executed  with 
great  success.  Some  time  after,  "he  determined  to  enter 
into  the  church,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  by  the 
bi&hop  of  Lucca,  who  conceived  so  high  an  esteem  Cor 
him,  as  to  give  him  a  canonry  in  his  church  i  but  notoMot* 
ing  afterwards  with  the  preferment  be  expected,  he  formed 
a  des^n  of  going  to  Venice,  ajid  entering  into  the  service 
of  some  ambassador,  in  order  to  visit  the  several  couits  of 
Europe.  Alexander  Contarini,  however,  tlissuadad  hita 
from  this  resolution  of  travelling,  >and  engaged  him  to  oon* 
tinue  witli  him  at  Venice;  where  he  had  an  opporUimty  of 
contracting  a  friendship  with  many  learned  men.  But  he 
was  prevented  by  a  very  singular  circumstance.  The  wife 
of  Contarini,  who  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  Ammiralo*s 
conversation,  having  sent  him  a  present  as  a  tok-en  of  he? 
friendsliip,  some  ilUnatured  persons  represented  this  ctvi^ 
lity  in  a  light  sutiicient  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a  jea« 
ious  husband,  and  Ammirato  was  obliged  imitiediatety  to 
fly,  in  order  to  save  his  Ijfe.     idle  returned  to  Luoc^^  and 
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his  father  being  then  at  Barri,  he  went  thither  to  hiuit  but 
met  with  a  very  cool  reception^  as  he  was  diseataffied  to 
find  him  in  no  probable  way  of  making  a  fortune^  £roa& 
having  neglected  the  study  of  the  lasr ;  and  with  tliis  he 
reproached  him  very  frequently. 

Marcellus  Marcini  being  chosen  pope  in  1 555^  under 
the  name  of  Marcellus  II.  Ammirato,  who  knew  that  Ni« 
colao  M$L)orano,  bishop  of  Molfetta,  a  city  near  Barri,  had 
been  formerly  a  friend  of  the  pope's,  persuaded  bim  to  ge 
to  Rome,  and  congratulate  him  upon  bis  electioD,  with  a 
view,  by  attending  the  bishop  in  his  journey,  to  procure 
some  place  under  the  nephews  of  that  pope ;  but,  as  thfey 
were  preparing  for  this  journey,  the  death'  of  MarceUui 
put  a  stop  to  their  intended  scheme,  and  destroyed  their 
hopes ;  upon  which  Ammirato  retired  to  a  country-seat  o£ 
his  father^ s,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  studies. 
At  last  he  was  determined  to  return  to  Naples,  in  order  to 
engage  again  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  to  take  his  de« 
grees  in  it;   his  relish  for  this  profession  was  not  in  the 
least  increased,  but  he  thought  the  title  he  might  procure 
would  be  of  advantage  to  him.      He  bad  not,  however^ 
been  six  months  at  Naples,  before  be  grew  weary  of  it^ 
and  entered  successively  into  the  service  of  several  noble^ 
men  as  secretary.     Upo9&  his  return  to  Lucca,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  by  this  city  to  go  and  present  a  petition  te  pope 
Pius  IV.  in  their  favour,  which  office  he  discharged  with 
success.     Upon  his  return  to  Lucca,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  city  of  Naples  to  settle  there,  and  write  the  history  oif 
that  kingdom ;  but  the  cold  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
governors  who  had  sent  for  him,  disgusted  him  so  much, 
that  he  left  the  city  with  a  resolution  to  return  lio  more» 
and  although  they  repented  afterwards  of  their  neglect  of 
him,  and  used  all  possible  means  to  bring  him  back,  be 
continued  inflexible.     He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
procured  a  great  many  friends;  and,  having  travelled  over 
part  of  Italy,  visited -Florence,  where  lie  resolved  to  settle^ 
being  engaged  by  the  kind  reception  which  the  Grand 
Duke  gave  to  men  of  letters.     He  was  appointed  to  write 
the  history  of  Florence,  and  received  many  instances  of  that 
prince's  bounty,  which  he  increased  after  this  publication, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Flo* 
i^nce.     This  easy  situation  now  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  applying  himself  more  vigorously  to  his  studies,  and 
writing  the  greatest  part  of  his  works.     He  died  at  Fl<>« 
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rence  the  30th  of  January,  1601,  in  the  69th  year  of  hU 
age.  His  works  are  as  follow :  t.  ^'Arguments,'*  in  Ita<9 
lian  verse,  of  the  cantos  of  Ariosto^s  Orlando  Furioso, 
which  were  first  published  in  the  edition  of  that  poem  at 
Venice,  in  1548,  in  4to.  2.  'Ml  Decalione  diaiogo  del 
poeta,"  Naples,  1560,  8 vo.  3.  "  Istorie  Florentine  dopo 
fa  fondatione  di  Fierenze  insino  alP  anno  1574,*'  printed 
at  Florence,  1600,  in  2  vols,  folio,  4.  **  Discorsi  sopra 
Comelio  Tacito,"  Florence,  1598,  4to.  5.  «  Delle  fa- 
miglie  nobili  Napolitane,"  part  I.  at  Florence,  1580, 
in  folio;  part  11.  at  Florence,  1651,  folio.  6.  "  Dis- 
corsi delle  famiglie  Paladina  et  PAntogUetta,**  Florence, 
1605j  in  4to.  7.  ^*  Albero  et  storia  della  famiglia  de  conte 
Guidi,  coll*  agiunte  de  Scipione  Ammirato  Giovane,"  Flo- 
rence, 1640  and  1650.  8.  "  Delle  ftimiglie  Florentine,** 
Florence,  1615,  folio.  9.  **  Vescovi  4e  Fiesoli  di  Volterra, 
e  d*  Arezzo,  con  Taggiunta  di  Scipione  Ammirato  il  Gio- 
vane,'*  Florence,  1637,  4to.  10.  "  Opuscoli  varii,'*  Flo- 
rence, 1583,  in  8vo.  11.  "  Rime  varie,"  printed  in  a 
collection  of  poems  bydiflTerent  authors.  Venice,  1553,  i^ 
8vo.  12.  **  Poesi  Spirituali,*'  Venice,  1634,  in  4to, 
13.  ^  Annotazioni  sopra  la  seconde  parte  de  Sonetti  di 
Bernardino  Rota  fatti  in  morte  di  Porzia  Capece  sua  mog- 
lia,'*  Naples,  1 560,  in  4to.  He  "left  a  manuscript  life  of 
himself,  which  is  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary.  lie  made  his  secretary,  Dei 
Bianco,  his  heir,  on  condition  of  taking  his  name,  who 
accordingly  called  himself  Scipio  Ammirato  the  younger^ 
He  was  editor  of  some  of  his  benefactor's  works,  particu- 
larly of  his  lilstory  of  Florence,  a  performance  of  great 
accuracy  and  credit.  ^ 

AMMONIUS,  son  of  Hermias  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Proclus.  He  is  said  to  have  e^tcelled 
in  mathematical  learning,  and  wrote  a  ^'  Commentary  on 
Aristotle  De  Interpretatione,**  wlych  was  printed  by  Aldus 
at  Venice,  1503;  and  k  "  Commentary  In  Isagogen  Por- 
phyrii,**  first  printed  in  1500,  and  often  reprinted.  He 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Ammoniusthe  gram- 
marian, but  the  latter  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
wrote  a  valuable  work  on  Greek  Synonymes,  which  may. 
be  seen  in  Stephens*s  Thesaurus  and  Scapulars  Lexicon,^ 
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AMMONIUS  (Andrew),  a  native  of  Lucca,  bom  ia^ 
1477)  was  educated  in  all  the  polite  literature  of  Italy,  and 
became  apostolic  notary,,  and  collector  for  tlie  pope  in 
England.  Here  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
society  and  intimacy  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that 
time,  as  Colet,  Grocyn,  Erasmus,  &c.  and  studied  with 
them  at  Oxford.  He  was  also  Latin  secretary,  and  in 
much  favour  )vith  Adrian  de  Castello,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  is  said  to  have  made  such  interest  as  procured 
bim  the  secretaryship  to  Henry  VIIL  He  was  also  made 
prebendary  of  Compton-Dunden  in  the  church  of  Wells, 
and,  as  some  report,  rector  of  Dychiat  in  the  same  diocese* 
By  the  recommendation  of  the  king  he  was  also  made,  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  all  probability,  would  have 
soon  attained  higher  preferment,  had  he  not  been  cut  off 
by  the  sweating  sickness,  in  the  prime  of  life,  1517.  Eras<>, 
mus,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  lamented  his  death  in 
most  affectionate  terms.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  of 
poetry,  but  his  poems  do  not  exist  either  in  print  or  manu- 
s.cript,  except  one  short  piece  in  the  "  Bucoiiconim  auc- 
tores,**  Basil,  1546,  8vo.  There  are  some  of  his  letters  in 
Erasmuses  works.  According  to  Wood  he  was  buried  iu 
St.  Stephen^s  chapel,  Westminster,  ^ 

AMMONIUS,  surnamed  Saccas,  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  philosophers  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Alexandria, 
and  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
His  history  and  his  opinions  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute,  among  modern  writers,  to  some  of  whom  we  shall 
refer  at  the  close  of  this  article,  after  stating  what  appears 
to  be  the  probable  account.     In  the  third  century,  Alex* 
andria  was  the  most  renowned  seminary  of  learning,     A 
set  of  philosophers  appeared  there  who  called  themselves 
Eclectics,  because,   without  tying  themselves  down  to 
%ny  one  set  of  rules,  they  chose  what  they  thought  most- 
agreeable  to  truth  from  different  masters  and  sects.     7'faeir 
pretensions  were  specious,  and  they  preserved  the  appear* 
iince  of  candour,  moderation,  and  dispassionate  inquiry^ . 
in  words  and  declarations,  as  their  successors,  the  modern- 
free-thinkers,  have  since  done.     Ammonius  Saccas  seems: 
w  have  reduced  the  opinions  of  these  Eclectics  to  a  sys* 
tem.  Plato  was  his  principal  guide ;  but  he  invented  many; 
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tilings  of  which  PkAo  ne^er  breamed.  What  bit;  neligiotis 
profession-  w^s,  is  diluted  among  the  learned.  Undoubt- 
edly he  wa»  educated  a  Cbtistian  ;  and  akhoi»gh  Pdr« 
phyry,  in  hie  enmity  against  ClHristianify,  observes  that  he 
forsook  the  Gospel,  and  returned  to  Gentilism,  yet  the  tes^ 
timony  of  Eusebius,  who  must  have  known  the  fact,  prores 
that  he  continued  a  Christian  atl  his  day9.  His  tracts  on 
the  agreement  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  bis  harmony  of  the 
four  gospels,  demonstrate  that  he  desired  to  be  considered 
aft  a  Christian.  His  opinion,  however,  was,  that  all  relt« 
gions,  vaigar  and  philosophical,  Grecian  and  barbarous^ 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  He 
undertook,  by  allegorizing  and  subtilizing  various  fabler 
and  systems,  to  make  tp  a  coalition  of  all  sects  and  reli* 
giona;  and  from  his  labours,  continued  by  his  disciples, 
tome  of  whose  works  still  remain,  his  folIowei*s  were  taught 
to  look  on  Jew,  philosopher,  vu^ar  Pagan,  and  Christian, 
as  all  of  the  same  creed.  Longinus  and  Plotinus  appear 
to  have  been  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  the  year  243.  Hi&  history  and  prin- 
ciples are  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility, 
and  by  Mosheira  in  his  history,  the  translator  of  which  dif- 
fers from  Dr.'  Lardner  in  toiOj  and  has  been  in  this  respect 
followed  by  Milner  in  his  Church  History  recently  pub- 
liriied. ' 

AMNER  (Richard),  a  dissenting  chvine,  was  born  at 
Hinckley  in  Leicestershire  in  1736,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  preacher  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  and  after^ 
wards  at  Coseley,  in  Staffordshire,  firom  which  he  retired 
in  his  latter  days  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  June  8| 
1803.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  in  biblical  criticism^ 
as  appears  by  his  various  publications  on  theological  sub-^ 
jects.  He  wrote,  1 .  "An  account  of  the  occasion  and 
design  of  the  positive  Institutions  of  Christianity,  extracted 
from  the  Scriptures  only,'*  1774,  &vo.  2.  "An  essay  to- 
wards an  interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  with 
occasional  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated  com^i 
mentaries  on  them,"  1776,  Svo.  3.  "  Considerations  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and  the  Resurrection,  as  re« 
Tealedf  or  supposed  to  be  so,  in  the  Scriptures  ;  on  thtf 
i6)»piratiK>n  and  authority  of  the  Scripture  itself;  on  some 
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Mraiifttities  in  9^  Pamirs  E)pMtlet ;  ob  ike  profilleeies  of 
l>«niel  and  Sk.  John,  ke,  *  To  which  are  added,  some  siric'- 
tiii«s>  on  tile  pito/pbedieia  of  kaiah/*  i7M(,  9kk  ht  tfctir 
vovk^  which  is  as  devoid  of  elegance  of  style,  a»  of  streRgtlir 
•f  argunent,  and  whieh  shows  how  far  a  man  may  go,  to 
wkmA  all  established  belief  is  obnoxious,  the  inspiration  of 
the*  New  Testament  writen  ia  questioned,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Apocalypse  is  endeavoured  to  be  invalidated ; 
and  the  evangeKcal  pfedictions  of  Isaiah  are  transferred' 
from  the  Messiah  to  the  political  history  of  our  own  times. 
The  most  singular  eircutnstance  of  the  personal  history  of 
Mr.  Amner,  was  his  incurring  the  displeasure  of  George 
Steevens,  the  celebrafted  comnsentator  on  Shakspeare^v 
This  he  probably  did  very  innocently,  for  Mr.  Steeven* 
was  one  <^  those  men  who  wanted  no  motives  for  revenge 
or  malignity  but  what  he  found  in  his  ofwn  breast.  He  had, 
bowet^r,  contracted  k  dislike*  to  Mr.  Amner,  who  was  hi* 
oaighbour  at  Hempstead,  and  marked  him  out  as  the  vic« 
tim  of  a  species  of  malignity  which,  we  believe,  has  no 
parallel*  This  was  his  writing  several  notes  to  the  inde« 
oeiftt  passages  in  Shakspeare,  in  a  gross  and  immoral  style, 
and  placing  Mr.  Amner's  name  to  them.  These  appeared 
firs^  in  the  edition  of  179^,  and  are  still  continued.  * 
AMONTON8  (William),  an  ingenious  Frencb  me* 
»ic>  was  bom  in  Normandy  the  last  day  of  August^ 
?6SSi  His  father  haying  removed  to  Paris,  WilKatn  re*- 
oeived  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  this  city.  He  was 
in  the  third  form  of  the  Latin  school,  when,  after  a  con- 
siderable illness,  he  contracted  such  a  deafness  as  obliged 
faifls*  to  renounce  almost  all  conversation  with  mankind.  In 
this  mtuation  he  began  to  think  of  employing  himself  in 
the  invention  of  machines :  he  applied  therefore  to  the 
study  of  geometry ;  and  h  is  said,  that  he  would  not  tiy  any* 
remedy  to  cure  his  deafness,  either  because  he  thought  it 
incurable^  or  because  it  increased  his  attention.  He  stu* 
died  also  the  arts  of  drawing,  of  surveying  lands,  and  of 
bmlding,  and  in  a  short  time  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  those  more  sablime  laws  which  regulate  tbe^ 
universe.;  He  studied  with  great  care  the  nature  of  baro** 
metevs-  and  thermometera;  and,  in  1687,  he  presented  a 
new  hygroscope  to  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  which 
was  very  much  approved*    He  commuoieated  to  Httbio^ 
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a  famous  enameller,  some  thoughts  he  had  cdnceived,  c0ii« 
cerning  new  barometers  and  thermometers ;  but  Huhin 
^ad  anticipated  him  in  some  of  his  thoughts,  and  did  not 
much  regard  the  rest,  till  he  made  a  voyage  into  England^ 
where  the  same  thoughts  were  mentioned  to  him  by  some 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  Amontons  found  out  a  me- 
thod to  communicate  intelligence  to  a  great  distance,  in  a 
very  little  time,  which  Fontenelle  thus  describes:  Let 
there  be  people  placed  in  several  stations^  at  such  a  dis* 
tance  from  one  another,  that  by  the  help  of  a  telescope  a 
man  in  one  station  may  see  a  signal  made  in  the  nex|;  be-^ 
fore  him ;  he  must  immediately  make  the  same  signa(^ 
that  it  may  be  seen  by  persons  in  the  station  next  after 
him,  who  is  to  communicate  it  to  those  in  the  following 
station ;  and  so  on.  These  signals  may  be  as  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  as  a  cypher,  understood  only  by  the  two  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  distant  places,  and  not  by  those  who 
Q)ake  the  signals.  The  person  in  the  second  station  making 
the  signal  to  the  person  in  the  third  the  very  moment  he 
sees  it  in  the  first,  the  news  may  be  carried  to  the  greatest 
distance  in  as  little  time  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  signals 
in  the  first  station.  The  distance  of  the  several  stations, 
which  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  is  measured  by  the  reach 
of  a  telescope.  Amontons  tried  this  method  in  a  small 
tract  of  land,  before  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank  at 
the  court  of  France.  This  apparently  is  the  origin  of  the 
telegraph  now  so  generally  used ;  but  there  exists  a  book, 
entitled  "De  Secretis,'*  written  by  one  Weckerus  in  1582, 
where  he  gives,  from  the  authority  of  Cardanus,  who  flou- 
rished about  1530,  the  following  method  by  which  the  be- 
sieged party  in  b.  city  may  communicate  their  circumstances 
to  the  surrounding  country :  Suppose  five  torches  to  be 
lighted,  and  held  in  a  horizontal  line  ;  the  first  torch  upon 
the  left  hand  of  the  looker-on  to  represent  A,  the  second 
£,  and  so  on  for  the  five  vowels.  The  consonants  are  per- 
formed thus  ;  inclining  the  first  torch  to  the  left  represents 
B,  to  the  right  C,  elevating  it  above  the  line  D,  and  de-^ 
pressing  it  below  F.  By  the  second  torch  brandished  in 
the  same  manner,  the  four  succeeding  consonants  niay  be. 
represented,  &c.  which  will  comprehend  in  all  twenty  let- 
ters. Cardanus  says,  that  the  historian  Polybius,  who- 
flourished  above  a  century  before  Christ,  in  ono  of  bis<- 
fragments  gives  an  obscure  and  mutilated  description  of  a 
jcnethod  to  ejBfect  the  above  purpose.     Probably,  adds  the 
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gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  commuDica* 
tion,  a  copy  of  this  De  Secretis>  or  the  obscure  description 
4>f  Polybius,  ^igh^9  unacknowledged^  have  infused  Aqiod-  . 
tons  with  the  idea  of  the  modern  telegraph  ;  and,  after  the 
primary  hint  was  given,  the  application  of  the  telescope 
might  easily  occur.  What,  however,  is  most  remarkable, 
is,  that  in  neither  case  was  the  invention  followed  up,  but 
lay  dormant  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  of  France  in  1793. 

In  1695,  Amontons  published  ^^  Remarques  et  expe« 
rieuces  physiques  sur  la  construction  d^une  nouvelle  clep* 
sydre,  sur  les  barometres,  thermometres,  et  hygrometres  ;*' 
and  this  is  the  only  book  he  wrote,  besides  the  pieces  which 
he  contributed  to  the  Journal  des  S9avans.  Though  the 
hour-glasses  made  with  water,  so  much  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  be  entirely  laid  aside,  because  the  clocks  and 
watches  are  much  more  useful,  yet  Amoutons  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  making  his  new  hour-glass,  in  hopes  that  it 
might  serve  .at  sea,  being  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
most  violent  motion  could  not  alter  its  regularity,  whereas 
a  great  agitation  infallibly  disorders  a  clock  or  watch. 
When  the  royal  academy  was  new  regulated  in  1699, 
Amontons  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  and  read  there  his 
new  theory  of  Friction,  in  which  he  happily  cleared  up  a 
very  important  part  of  mechanics*  He  had  a  particular 
genius  for  making  experiments :  his  notions  were  precise 
and  just:  he  knew  how  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of 
his  new  inventions,  and  had  a  wonderful  skill  in  executing 
them.  He  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and,  as  he  led  a  regu<^ 
lar  life,  was  not  subject  to  the  least  infirmity,  but  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  which 
occasioned  his  death,  11th  of  October,  1705^  aged  42. 

The  eloge  of  Amontons  may  be  seen  in  the  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1705, 
Hist.  p.  9150.  And  his  pieces  contained  in  the  different 
volumes  of  that  work,  which  are  immerous,  and  upon 
various  subjects,  as  the  air,  action  of  fire,  barometers, 
thermometers,  hygrometers,  friction,  machines,  heat,  cold, 
rarefactions,  pumps,  &c.  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  for 
the  years  1696,   1699,   1702,   170S,   1704,  and  1705,* 

AMORT  (EusEBius),  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  distinguished  himself  in  Bavaria  by  the  num* 
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ber  and  valne  of  hid  writings,,  ahhotigh  many  of  tfaeni  are 
on  objects  that  will  not  now  be  thought  interesting.  He 
was  esteemed  a  wise  and  modest  man,  but  rather  singular 
in  some  points.  He  published,  among  other  works,  ^^  Phi- 
losophia  Pollingana,"  Augsburg,  1730,  fol.  at  the  end  of 
which  is  an  extraordinary  attempt  to  deny  the  earth's  mo- 
tion; "A  theological  history  of  Indulgences,"  foK;** 
supplement  to  ^*  Ponitas's  Dictionary  of  cases  of  Con- 
science ;'*  "  Rules  from  holy  scripture,  councils,  and  the 
fathers,  respecting  revelations,  apparitions,  and  visions,'* 
2  vols.  1744,  4to ;  "  A  dissertation  on  the  author  of  The 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  usually  attributed  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis."  All  these  works,  of  which,  except  the  first,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  exact  titles,  were  written 
in  Latin.  Ailhort  died  Nov.  25,  1775,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  * 

AMORY  (Thomas),  a  dissenting  minister  of  consider- 
able note,  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Taunton  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  was  born  Jan.  28,  1701 ;  and  at  that  place 
acquired  bis  classical  learning,  under  the  core  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  From  Taunton  he  was  removed  to  Exeter,  t^t  he 
might  be  instructed  in  the  French  language  by  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie,  a  refugee  minister  in  that  city.  After  this,  he  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Chadwick,  where  he  had  for  his  schoolfellow 
Mr,  Micaiah  Towgood ;  and  at  Lady-day  1717,  they  were 
both  put  under  the  academical  instruction  of  Mr.  Stephen 
James  and  Mr.  Henry  Grove,  the  joint  tutors  at  Taunton 
for  bringing  up  young  persons  to  the  dissenting  ministry. 
Under  these  preceptors,  Mr.  Amory  went  through  the  usual 
preparatory  learning ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1722  was  ap* 
proved  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  *.  Being  desirous 
of  improvement,  he  removed,  in  the  November  following^ 
to  London,  and  attended  a  course  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy, under  Mr.  John  Eames.     Upon  his  return  to  Taun- 

*  Wb«n  youDg  men,  among  the  dis-  and  proper.      If  their  qaaJiflcatkms 

tenters,  have  passed  through,  or  nearly  and  moral  charactcrB  be  approved  of, 

finished  their  academical  courae,  they  they  receive  a  trstimonial  signifying 

undergo  an  examination  either  of  the  that  approbation,  accompanied  with  a 

trustees  and  tutors  of  the  seminaries  in  recommendation  of  them  to  those  so- 

which  they  have  been  educated,  or  of  cieties    among    whom   they  may   be 

some  other  ministers  flxed  upon  for  called  to  officiate.     This  method  of 

that  purpose.     Upon  these  occasions,  proceeding  may  be  considered  as  an- 

they  usually  deliver  a  sermon,  main-  swering,  in  a  great  measure,   to  the 

tarn  a  thesis,  and  submit  to  such  exer-  conferring  of  deacdn^s  ordera  in  iha 

cises  besides  as  are  thought  needfnl  church  of  £ngland. 
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Ion,  be  preached  alternatelj  at  several  places  in  t&e 
neighbourhood;  till,  upon  Mr.  Jameses  death  in  1724  or 
1725^  Mr.  Amory  was  fixed  as  a  stated  assistant  preacher 
to  Mr.  Datch  of  Hull  Bishops ;  besides  which^  he  had  one 
monthly  turn  at  Lambrook  near  South  Pethertoii,  and  anot 
ther  at  West  Hatch,  four  miles  from  Taunton.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  requested  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Grove,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
James,  with  which  request  he  complied.  The  busiuess 
assigned  him  he  discharged  with  great  ability  and  dili* 
gence ;  being  well  qualified  for  it  by  his  profound  acquaint-^ 
ance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  hi^  correct 
taste  in  the  classics,  and  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  latest  improvements  in  sound  philosophy.  In 
1730,  he  was  ordained  at  Paul's  meeting  in  Taunton,  and 
from  this  time  was  united,  in  the  congregation  at  Taunton, 
with  Mr.  Batsen ;  but  that  gentleman  keeping  the  whole 
salary  to  himself,  several  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
society  were  so  displeased  with  him,  that,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1732,  they  agreed  to  build  another  meeting-* 
house,  and  to  choose  Mr.  Amory  for  their  pastor.  In  the 
begihning  of  1738,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Grove,  he  became 
chief  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  and  conducted  the 
business  of  it  with  the  same  abilities,  and  upon  the  same 
principles.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the  lectures  and  exi 
perience  of  his  excellent  uncle,  added  to  his  own  :  and 
many  pupils  were  formed  under  him,  of  great  worth  and 
distinguished  improvements  in  literature.  In  1741,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
Southwark ;  an  excellent  lady,  who  survived  him,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  affection  and  harmony. 
By  this  lady  he  had  several  children,  four  of  whom  sur- 
vived him.  During  his  residence  in  Taunton  he  was  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem,  not  only  by  his  own  society,  but 
by  all  the  neighbouring  congregations  and  ministers ;  and 
even  those  who  differed  the  most  from  him  in  religious 
opinions,  could  not  avoid  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
integrity  and  excellence  of  his  character.  He  was  much 
respected,  likewise,  by  the  g^  ntlemen  and  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  and  was  particularly  honoured,  whea 
very  young,  with  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  with  whom 
he  kept  np  a  correspondence  by  letters.  One  instance  of 
the  respect  entertained  for  him,  and  of  bis  own  liberal  and 
honourable  conduct,  cannot  be  omitted^     VVben  f  oroe  of 
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the  principal  persons  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Taunton^ 
owing  to  the  disgust  they  bad  received  at  their  then  pastor^ 
would  have  deserted  him,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Amory 
their  intention  of  becoming  his  stated  hearers,  he  gene- 
rously dissuaded  them  from  tlie  execution  of  their  design, 
as  a  step  which  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  reputa* 
tion,  members,  and  interest  of  the  congregation  they  in- 
tended to  leave.    Mr.  Amory  was  so  happy  with  his  people 
at  Taunton,  and  so  generally  respected  and  beloved  both 
in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  that,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  deemed  strange  that  he  should  be  induced  to  quit  hi9 
situation.     This,  however,  he  did,  in  October    1759,  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  London,  to  be  afternoon  preacher 
to  the  society  in  the  Old  Jewry,  belonging  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler.     But  the  grand  motive,   besides  the  hope  of 
snore  extensive  usefulness,  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
might  advantageously  dispose  of  his  children,   in  which 
respect  he  succeeded.     It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged, 
that  be  did  not,  in  the  metropolis,  meet  with  all  that  po- 
pularity, as  a  preacher,  to  which  be  was  entitled  by  his 
real  merit.     His  delivery  was  clear  and  distinct,  and  his 
discourses  excellent ;  but  his  voice  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  rouse  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  struck  with  noise 
and  parade:  and  his  sermons,  though  practical,  serious, 
and  affecting  to  the  attentive  hearer,  were  rather  too  phi-« 
losophical  for  the  common  run  of  congregations.     But  Mr* 
Amory  enjoyed  a  general  respect ;  and  he  received  every 
mark  of  distinction  which  is  usually  paid,.an  London,  to 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  denomina- 
tion.    In  1767,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  to  the 
charities  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams.     In  1768,  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
in  the  $ame  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six  Tuesday 
lecturers  at  Salter's  Hall.  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,* 
that  previous  to  these  last  events,  he  was  chosen,  at  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chandler,  in  1766,  a  pastor  of  the  society  at 
the  Old  Jewry;  in  which  situation' he  continued  till  bis 
decease.     In  1770,  he  became  morning-preacher  at  Kew-* 
ington  Green,  and  colleague  with  the  rev.  Dr.  Rich^d 
Price,    When  the  dissenting  ministers^  in  1772,  formed  a 
design  of  endeayourtng  to  procure  an  enlargement  of  the 
toleration  act,  Dr.  Amory  ^as  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ;  and  none  could  bo  inort  zealoui 

fox  t^e  prosecution  of  the  schema* 
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Dr.  Amory  had  the  felicity  of  being  able  to  continue  his 
public  services  nearly  to  the  last.  June  16tb,  1774^  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  disorder  which  left  him  nearly  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
24th  of  that  month,  and  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields,  on  the  5th  of  July ;  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  number  of  ministers 
and  gentlemen.  The  discourse,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  was  preached  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Roger  Flexman  of  Rother* 
hitbe,  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in  an  intimate 
friendship  for  more  than  40  years ;  which  friendship,  Dn 
Flexman  assures  us,  had  never  once  been  interrupted  bj 
distaste,  or  darkened  with  a  frown. 

Dr.  Amory's  character  was  excellent  in  every  view.  It 
^ems,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  to  have  been  formed  upon  that  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Grove ;  with  whom  he  had  been  closely 
connected  from  his  infancy,  and  his  connection  with  whom 
he  considered  as  the  principal  felicity  of  his  life.  His  piety 
wasi. equally  rational  and  fervent.  It  was  founded  on  the 
roost  enlarged  sentiments  concerning  the  divine  providence 
and  government ;  and  was,  therefore,  displayed  in  a  spirit 
of  cheerful  devotion,  love,  and  confidence.  None  could 
excel  him  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  and  a  friend. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  general  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  as  a  companion  he  was  remarkably  pleasing 
and  engaging.  He  abounded  with  a  number  of  shore 
stories,  drawn  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and 
men,  which,  while  they  were  entertaining,  were  calculated 
and  designed  to  convey  instruction. 

In  his  public  character,  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  Dr* 
Amory  was  greatly  respectable.  The  devotional  part  of 
worship  was  conducted  by  him  with  admirable  propriety^ 
seriousness,  and  fervour.  His  sermons  were  close,  accu* 
rate,  solid,  and  affectionate.  He  never  devoted  the  pulpit 
to  trifling  subjects.  If  any  thing  disputable  was  ever  in- 
troduced by  him,  it  was  to  expose  the  doctrines  of  rigid 
Calvinism  ;  as  his  sentiments,  with  regard  to  both  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  nearly  agreed  with  those  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  of  the  divines  who  were  bis  coadjutors. 
As  to  his  learning,  it  was  solid,  judicious,  and  extensive. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  theology,  and 
much  conversant  with  ethics,  natural  and   experimental 
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philosophy,  ted  the  best  ancients,  especnlly  dieir  moral 
imritings.  Nor  was  he  above  amusing  himself  with  historyr^ 
4>ooks  of  travels,  poetry,  and  other  entertaining  species  of 
composition.  But  his  general  application  was  to  dioM 
Wore  serious  and  important  parts  of  study,  that  were  iin>- 
inediately  suited  to  his  profession. 

His  works  consist  principally  of  Sermons  preached  i»A 
varioas  occasions,  some  of  which  were  after  their  first  pub- 
lication collected  into  volumes,  and  a  volume  was  published 
after  his  death.  Besides  these  he  published  ^  A  Dialogue 
•on  Devotion,"  1733  ;  **  Forms  of  Devotion  for  the  clos^* 
1763,  8vo.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Dr.  Grofve's  post^ 
liumous  works,  and  wrote  his  life,  and  the  Life  of  Dr.  Bei>- 
son,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler.  Some  poetical  pieoei 
liave  been  attributed  to  him,  particularly  a  poem  on  the 
upraises  of  Taunton,  the  place  of  his  birth,  published  in 
i724..>' 

AMORY  (Thomas),  esq.  the  son  of  counsellor  Amoiy, 
who  attended  king  William  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  that  kingdom,  where 
he  was  possessed  of  a  very  extensive  property  in  the  cdtmty 
of  Claire.  Our  author  was  not  bom  in  Ireland,  as  it  has 
)>een  suggested.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  bred 
•to  some  branch  of  the  profession  of  physic,  but  it  is  not 
^nown  that  he  ever  followed  that  or  any  other  profession. 
About  1757  he  lived  in  a  very  recluse  way  on  a  small  for^ 
tune,  and  his  residence  was  in  Orchard  street,  Westmin- 
ster. At 'that  time  also  he  had  a  country  lodging  for  occa- 
sional retirement  in  the  summer,  at  Belfont,  near  Houn- 
slow.  He  had  then  a  wife,  who  bore  a  very  respectable 
character,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  practised 
many  years  as  a  physician  in  the  north  of  England.  On 
-the  same  authority  we  are  told,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
-very  peculiar  look  and  aspect,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
4>ore  quite  the  appearance  of  a  g-entleman.  H^  read  much, 
^nd  scatce  ever  stirred  abroad  ;  but  in  the  dusk  of  the 
'evening  would  take  his  usual  walk,  and  seemed  always  to 
'be  ruminating  on  speculative  subjects,  even  when  passing 
«ak>ng  the  most  crowded  streets. 

In  1751,  on  the  publication  of  lord  Orrery's  remarks  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift,  the  following  adver- 
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tisemet^  appealed  dn  ;the  WhitehaJ^l  Eveiiing  Post,  Dec. 
:l2f  1751 ;  /bot  we  have. not  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
^pamphlet  stbs  evisr  jurioted : 

^^  Soon  will  he  published,  A  Letter  .to  lord  Orrery,  in  ^n- 
ftwer  to  .what  h)s  lordship  says  in  his  late  remarks  in  praise  of 
Swift's  aern^on  on  the  Trinity  ;  being  an  attempt  to  vindi^ 
Gate  the  divinity, of  :Grod,  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  to  con^^ 
>vince  his  lordship,  if  he  has  a  mind  open  to  conviction, 
ithat  the  tritheistic  discourse  .preached  by  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  is  so  far  from  being  that  masterpiece  my  lord 
lOcrery  calls  it^  that  it  is  in/reality  the  most  sepseless  and 
.deapicable  ^performance  ^at  ever  was  produced  by  ortho* 
,doxy  to  .corrupt  the  dij^nis  religion. of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
By  Thomas  Ainory,  esq^'' 

In  175^  he  published  ^  Memoirs,  containing  the  lives  of 
.aev^ial. ladies  of  Great  Britain."  ^^  A  history  of  antiquities, 
ipfoduotio^s  of  nature,' and  monuments  of  artV  <<  Obserya- 
.tions  oa  the  Christj^  .religion,  as  professed  by  the  esta- 
\hlished  church  and  «disseatecs  of  every  denomination." 
'^^  Hemarks  on  the  writings  of  the  greatest  English  divines : 
and  a  review  of  the  works  of  the  writers  called  Infidels, 
:from  lord  Hert^ert  ofCherbury  to  the  late  lord  viscount 
'  JBolingbroke.  >With  a  .variety  of  disquisitions  and  opinions 
jTelative>to  criticism,  and  manners ;  and  many  extraordinary 
tacticMis.    ;In  several  letters,'^  8vo. 

The  characters  of 'the  ladies,  celebrated  in  thiSfWock  are 
Atruly  ridic«loas,«aiid  probably  the  offspring  of  fiction.  They 
^B^  not  only-baaotifol,  learned,  ingenious,  and.religious, 
-but  they  are  ail  zealous  ^Unitarians- in  a,  very  high  degree;^ 
tas.  is  the  Author  (limself.  At  the  end  of  the  history  of  theae 
-memoirs,  ^be  promised  a  continuation  of  them,  which  was 
•tb.concainwhat  the  public  would  then  have  received  with 
<great  sacisfaction,  and  certainly  would  still,  should  tfaia 
-M8S.  luckily  remain  in  being.     His  words  are  as  follow : 

^^  N.Br  In  an  appendix  ^  to  the  second  volume  of  this 
«work,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  two  very  .extraoic- 
fdinary  persons,  dean  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Consuniia  Grierson, 
of  Dublin. 

'^  As  to  the  dean,  we  have  four  histories  of  bim,  lately 
-puUished :  to  wit,  by  lord  Orrery,  the  Observer  on  loid. 
•Orrery,  Deane^Swift,  esq.  and  Mrs.  Pilkington  ;  but  after 
^1  the  man.  is  not  described.  The^ingenious  female  writer 
comes  nearest  to  his  character,-  so  far  a& she  relates;  but 
iher .  relation  is  an  HBp^'fect>  piece,    l^fy  l^vd-and  the  re« 
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marker  on  his  lordship  have  given  us  mere  critiques  on  bl^ 
writings^  and  not  so  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish.  They 
are  not  painters.  And  as  to  Mr.  Swift,  the  dean's  counn, 
his  essay  is  an  odd  kind  of  history  of  the  doctor*s  family, 
and  vindication  of  the  dean's  high  birth,  pride,  and  pro- 
ceedings. His  true  character  is  not  attempted  by  this 
writer.  He  says  it  never  can  be  drawn  up  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  so  exceedingly  strange,  various,  and  per- 
plexed it  was ;  and  yet  the  materials  are  to  be  gathered 
from  his  writings.  AH  this  I  deny.  I  think  I  can  draw  his 
character ;  not  from  his  writings,  but  from  my  own  near 
observations  on  the  man.  I  knew  him  well,  though  I  never 
was  within-side  of  his  house ;  because  I  could  not  flatter, 
cringe,  or  meanly  humour  the  extravagancies  of  any  man. 
I  am  sure  I  knew  him  better  than  any  of  those  friends  be 
entertained  twice  a  week  at  the  deanery,  Stella  excepted. 
I  had  him  often  to  myself  in  his  rides  and  walks,  and  have 
studied  his  soul  when  he  little  thought  what  I  was  about. 
As  I  lodged  for  a  year  within  a  few  doors  of  him,  I  knew 
his  times  of  going  out  to  a  minute,  and  generally  nicked 
the  opportunity.  He  was  fond  of  company  upon  these 
occasions  9  and  glad  to  have  any  rational  person  to  talk  to  : 
for,  whatever  was  the  meaning  of  it,  he  rarely  had  any  of 
his  friends  attending  him  at  his  exercises.  One  servant 
only  and  no  companion  he  had  with  him,  as  often  as  I  have 
met  him,  or  came  up  with  him.  What  gave  me  the  easier 
access  to  him,  was  my  being  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
our  politics  and  history,  and  knowing  many  places,  things, 
people  and  parties,'  civil  and  religious,  of  his  beloved  Eng- 
land. Upon  this  account  he  was  glad  I  joined  him.  We 
talked  generally  of  factions  and  religion,  states  and  revo- 
lutions, leaders  and  parties.  Sometimes  we  had  other  sub- 
jects. Who  I  was  he  never  knew;  nor  did  I  seem  to  know 
he  was  the  dean  for  a  long  time ;  not  till  one  Sunday  even- 
ing that  his  verger  put  me  into  bis  seat  at  St.  Patrick's 
prayers,  without  my  knowing  the  doctor  sat  there.  Then 
I  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  great  man,  and  seemed  in 
a  very  great  surprise.  This  pretended  ignorance  of  mine 
as  to  the  person  of  the  dean  had  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  discoursing  more  freely  with,  and  of  receiving  more  in- 
formation from  the  doctor  than  otherwise  I  could  have  en- 
joyed. The  dean  was  proud  beyond  all  other  mortals  I 
have  seen,  and  quite  another  man  when  he  was  known. 
'^  This:  may.  appear  strange  to  many ;  but  it  must  be  to 
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ibose  who  aire  tiot  sccquainted  with  tne.  I  was  so  far  ffX)iQ 
having  a  vanity  to  be  known  to  Dr.  Swift,  or  to  be  seen 
among  the  fortunate  at  his  house  .(^  I  have  heard  those 
who .  met  there  called),  that  I  am  sure  it  would  not  have 
been  in  the  power  of  any  person  of  consideration  to  get  me 
there.  What  I  wanted  in  relation  tp  the  dean  I  had.  This 
was  enough  for  me.  I  desired  no  more  of  him.  I  was  en- 
abled l^y  the  means  related  to  know  the  excellencies  and 
the  defects  of  his  understanding ;  and  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  bis  mind,  you  shall  see  in  the  appendix  afore* 
named;  with  some  remarks  on  his  writings,  and  on  the 
cases  of  Vanessa  and  Stella. 

<*  As  to  Mis.  Grierson,  Mr.  Ballard^s  account  of  her  in 
his  memoirs  of  some  English  ladies,  lately  published,  is  not 
worth  a  rush.  He  knew  nothing  of  her;  and  the  imperfect 
relation  he  got  from  Mrs.  Barber  is  next  to  nothing.  I  was 
intimatdy  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Grierson,  and  have  passed 
a  hundred  afternoons  with  her  in  literary  conversations  in 
her  own  padour.  Therefore  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  a  • 
very  particular  and  exact  account  of  this  extraordinary 
woman.     In  the  appendix  you.  shall  have  it." 

These  promised  accounts,  however,  have  notyet  appeared. 

The  monthly  reviewers  of  the  time  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  work  unsatisfactory  to  the  author,  he  published 
(for  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  was  the  author)  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *^  A  letter  to  the  Reviewers,  occasioned 
by  their  account  of  a  book  called  Memoirs.  By  a  lady.** 
dvo.  1755.  This  lady  signs  herself  Maria  de  Large;  knd 
subjoined  are  some  remarks  signed  Anna  Maria  Cornwallis. 

In  1756  he  published  the  first  volume  of  ^'  The  life  of 
John  Bnncle,  esq.  containing  various  observations  and  re- 
flections made  in  several  parts  of  the  world ;  and  many 
extraordinary  relations,"  8vo,  which  may  be  considered  in 
some  measure  as  a  supplement  to  the  Memoirs ;  and  in 
1766  appeared  the  second  volume!  Both  parts  exhibit  the 
mone  beauties,  the  same  blemishes,  and  the  same  eccen- 
tricities. It  has  been  thought,  that  in  the  character  and 
.adventures  of  Mr.  Buncle,  the  iiuthor  intended  to  sketch 
his  own  picture ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  conjecture.  Both  the  Memoirs  and  Life  have  been  re* 
printed  in  i2mo,  the  former  in  two  volumes,  the  latter  in 
four.  It  is  said  also  that  he  published  many  political  and 
religious  tracts,  poenis,  and  songs. 

Counsellor  Amory,  the  grandfather  of  the  doctor,  and 
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-father  of  our  author,  was  the  youngest  brodito  of  Amory, 
or  Damer,  the  miser,  whom  Pope  calls  the  wealthy  and  the 
wise ;  from  whom  came  lord  Milton,  &c.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Fitz  Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry ;  sir  William  P^ty, 
anodier  daughter;  and  the  grandfather  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  a  third.     He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  in  17S9  *. 

AMOUR  (St.)    See  St.  AMOUR. 

AMPHIBALU8,  one  of  our  early  confessors  in  the  third 
-century,  of  whom  all  the  accounts  we  have  seen  appear 
^doubtful,  is  said  to  have  converted  our  British  protoHuartyr 
-St.  Alban  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  both  suffered  in  the 
tendi  persecution  under  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  some 
'think  about  ^e  latter  end  of  his  reign,  but  Cressy,  on 
better  authority,  fixes  it  in  the  third  year  of  that  epaperor's 
reign,  or  286.     Boethius,  with  other  Scotch  historians, 
make  Ampfaibalus  to  be  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but 
Gyraldus  Cambrensis,  with  many  of  the  writers  of  our 
church  history,  say  he  was  by  birth  a  Welchman,  and 
bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea ;  and  that,  after  converting 
.Alban  he  fled  from  Verulam  into  Wales  to  escape  the  eixe- 
cution  of  the  severe  edict  made  by  Dioclesian  against  the 
Christians,  and  was  there  seized  and  brought  back  to  Red- 
bum  in  Hertfordshire,   where   he  was    put  to  death  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.     Arcihbishop  Usher,   however, 
•explodes  this  story  as  a  piiece  of  monkish  fiction,  and 
says  his  name  no  where  occurs  tillJeffery  of  Monmputh^s 
time,  who  is  the  first  author  that  mentions  it.     Fuller,  in 
hoA  usual  quaint  manner,  wonders  how  this  compounded 
Oreek  word  came  to  wander  into  Wales,  and  thinks  it^Biight 
take  its  rise  from  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  or 
■from  changing  vestments  with  his  disciple  Alban,  the  better 
'to  disguise  his  escape.     It  is  certain  that  the  venerable 
Bede,  who  was  a  Saxon,  and  to  whom  most  of  our  monkish 
{historians  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  St.  Alban,  makes 
no  mention  of  his  name,   only  calling  liim  presbyter^  a 
priest,  Or  clerk.     He  is  said  to  have  written  several  ho* 
imilies,  and  a  work  ^^  ad  instituendani  vitam  Christianam,'^ 
.and  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  Christianity, 


*  This  account  is  much  abridged 
from  the  preceding  edition  of  this  worl;; 
but  the  editor  hesitated  long  in  admit- 
iBg  evea  what  is  now  given.  If  we  may 
judge  from  Mr.  Amory's  writings,  the 
amusement  they  may  aflbrd  cannot 
hi\  to  be  dieckfid  by  Ibe  focDlleckioa 


that  they  are  the  effuaions  of  a  miqd 
evidently  deranged.  He  appears  to 
have  travelled  in  search  of  Unitarians, 
as  Don  Quixote  in  search  of  cfalvalrovt 
adventures,  -and  probably  from  a  simi- 
lar degree  of  insanity.-— See  Gent.  Mag. 
voLLVIII.  1062,  UX.  l(yi,S^,31f* 
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bat  authentic  particulars  of  liis  life  are  now  beyond  our 
l^ach.  ^ 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  a  natiFe  of  Cappadocia,  bishop  af 
Iconium  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  friend  of  St.  Gre- 
gory Naziastzen  and  St.  Basil.  He  assisted  at  the  first  ge- 
neral council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  H81,  and  pre- 
aided  at  the  council  of  Sids.  In  the  year  383,  he  contrived 
the  following  method  of  persuading  the  emperor  to  prohibit 
the  assemblies  of  the  Arians :  observing  that  Theodosius 
encouraged  the  Arians,  he  went  to  his  palace,  and  ap- 
proaching Arcadius,  his  son,  icaressed  him  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant,  but  did  not  treat  him  with  the  customary 
arespect.  Theodosius,  enraged  at  an  affront  offered  to  him- 
self in  the  person  of  his  son,  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  thrust 
•out  of  the  palace,  when,  turning  to  Theodosius,  he  cried, 
'**  My  lord,  you  cannot  bear  that  your  son  should  be  injured^ 
sand  are  displeased  at  those  who  do  not  treat  him  with  re- 
spect ;  can  you  then  doubt,  that  the  God  of  the  universe 
also  abhors  ^ose  who  blaspheme  his  son  r^'  Theodosius, 
oipon  this,  called  back  the  bishop,  begged  his  pardon,  and 
aoon  after  published  severe  laws  against  the  assemblies 
of  the  Arians.  St.  Ampfailochius  died  about  the  year  894. 
Very  few  of  his  works  remain.  Jerome  mentions  but  one, 
^concerning  the  ^^  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*'  whieh  is 
aiot  extant.  The  principal  is  an  Iambic  poem  of  consi- 
ilerable  length,  in  which  is  inserted  a  catalogue  of  the 
iiooks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Cave  and  Dupin 
.aay  that  it  was  the  production  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  but 
iCombesis  and  Tillemont  contend  for  its  belonging  to  Am- 
-philochius.  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  other  works 
sxe  in  the  Bibl.  Patrum,  and  there  is  a  letter  of  his  con- 
«cerning  synods,  published  by  Cotelerius.  Father  Com* 
fbesis  published  all  he  could  collect,  in  l644,fol.  Greek  and 
X.atin,  but  he  has  inserted  some  pieces  on  very  doubtful 
jLQthority.' 

AMP8INGIU8,  or  AMPSING  (John  Assuerus),  a  na- 
^ve  of  the  province  of  Over-yssel,  was  first  a  clergyman  at 
Maerlem,  but  afterwards  studied  medicine  and  practised 
in  Lovmr  Saxony,  having  also  been  appointed  medical  pro- 
dessor.atKostock,  and  physician  to  the  duke  of  MecMen- 

1  BoeUiittf  Hilt.  Sk:ot  lib.  «.^PitU.^Tanner,  &c. 

*  GaTw^^vol-J^-OtercrL^UtdAer's  Work^.  vol.  IV.--SaxU  Onsnusticoi). 
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batgh.  He  died  at  Rostock  in  1642,  aged  eighty-thfedj 
He  wrote,  1.  '^  Dissertatio  iatromathematica/'  Rostock^ 
1602,  1618,  4to ;  1629,  8vo.  In  this,  after  preferring  me- 
dicine and  astronomy  to  all  other  sciences,  he  contends 

,  for  the  necessity  of  their  union  in  the  healing  art  2.  ^<  De 
Theriaca,  oratio,"  1618,  4to.  3.  "  De  Morborum  dif- 
ferentiis,"  1619,  and  other  works,  in  which  his  practice  ap* 
pears  rather  more  rational  than  his  theory.  ^ 

AM8DORF  (Nicholas),  an  associate  of  Luther  in  the 
reformation,  was  born  in  1483,  near  Wurtzen  in  Misnia, 
of  a  noble  family.  After  studying  divinity,  he  became 
caae  of  the  clergy  of  Wittemberg,  and  preached  also  at 
Magdeburgh  and  Naumburgh.  In  1527,  he  accompanied 
Luther,  to  whose  doctrines  he  was  zealously  attached,  to 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  on  his  return,  was  in  the  same 
carriage  with  that  reformer,  when  he  ^^-as  seized  by  order 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conducted  to  Wartburgb.  In 
1573,  he  concurred  in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  Smal- 
calde,  and  was,  in  1542,  appointed  bishop  of  Naumburgh 
by  the  elector  John  Frederick,  who  disapproved  of  the 
choice  which  the  chapter  bad  made  of  Julius  de  Pflug. 

.But,  five  years  after,  when  his  patron  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Charles  V.  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  bishopric 

.to  Pflug,  and  retire  to  Magdeburgh.  He  afterwards  assisted 
in  founding  the  university  of  Jena,  which  was  intended  as 

-a  rival  to  that  of  Wirtemherg,  and  died  at  Eisenach,. 
May  14,  1565.  The  princi|>al  thing  objected,  to  him  by 
the  .  popish  writers,  and  by  some  of  his  biographers,  is, 
that  in  a  dispute  with  G.  Major,  he  maintained  that  good 
works  were  hurtful  to  salvation :  but  however  improper 
this  expression  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  is  evident  from  his 
writings,  that  he  meant  that  good  works  impeded  salvation ' 
by  being  relied  on  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  they  were 
the  fruit  and  effect  of  that  faith  to  which  pardon  is  pro-^ 
mised.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  in  his  time  in  assercin^r 
the  impiety  and  absurdity  of  the  principal  popish  doctrines, 
but  from  his  bigotted  adherence  to  Lutheran  principles, 
had  too  little  respect  for  the  other  reformers  who  were  of 

•different  sentiments  in  some  points.  Moreri  is  wrong  in 
asserting  that  he  formed  a  sect  called  by  his  name.  The 
same  principles,  were  held  by  many  of  the  Lutheran  di- 

A  Biog.  Univenelte.— MangeU  Bibl.  Script  Mcd.-~HaUer.  Bibl.  M«d.  Praot 
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▼ines.  He  wrote  on  the  ^*  Lord's  Supper>**  and  some 
other  controversial  pieces  enumerated  by  Melchior  Adam^ 
Joecber,  and  Adelung.  ^ 

AMTHOR  (CiiEisTOPUfiR  Hen&y),  a  Danish  political 
and  miscellaneous  write r,  was  bom  at  Stolberg  in  1678j 
was  educated  at  Rifndsburgh  by  onie  of  bis  uncles,  and  ia 
1704,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  and  political  science 
at  Kiel,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  Some  verses 
which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  the  Danish  ministers  having 
given  offence  to  the  court  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  be  entered 
into  the  service  of  Denmark  in  17 13^  and  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king,  and  counsellor  of  the  chancery 
of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  Schleswic.  In  this  situation  he 
wrote,  at  the  king^s  request,  several  pamphlets  on  the  dif- 
ferences which  existed  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  duchy  of  Holstein- Gottorp,  which  were  published  in 
German,  1715,  4to.  These  were  so  much  approved  of^ 
that  in  1715  he  was  invited  to  Copenhagen,  appointed 
counsellor  of  justice,  and  had  apartments  in  the  royal  castl(t 
of  Rosembourg  untU  his  death,  Feb.  21,  1721.  He  wrote 
also  '<  Meditationes  pbilosophicse  de  justitia  divinaet  ma- 
teriis  cum  ea  connexis;^'  and  a  volume  oC  ''poems  and 
translations,"  in  German,  Flensburgli,  1717.' 

AMULON,  AMOLON,  or  AMOLO,  was  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  illustrious  for  his  learning  and  piety ;  he 
wrote  against  Godeschalkus,  and  against  the  Jews,  and 
some  pieces  on  firee-will  and  predestination,  which  were 
printed  by  P.  Sirmond,  1645,  8vo,  and  are  also  in  the 
^'  Bibliotheca  Patrum."     He  died  in  the  year  854. ' 

AMY  (N.),  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Aix,  who 
died  in  1760,  is  known  by  some  works  in  natural  science: 
1.  ^'  Observations  experimentales  sur  les  eaux  des  rivieres 
de  Seine,  de  Marne,  &c."  1749,  12mo.  2.  '*  Nouvelles 
fontaines  filtrantes,"  1757,  12mo.  3.  <^  Reflexions  sur  les 
vaisseaux  de  cuivre,  de  plomb,  et  d^etain,'^  1757, 12mo.  &c. 
His  works  discover  the  author  to  have  been  a  great  friend 
to  mankind,  employing  his  knowledge  in  the  investigation 
of  whatever  may  prove  useful  or  noxious  to  his  fellow* 
creatures.  ^ 

AMYN-AHMEDy  J?axy,  or  native  of  the  city  of  Rey  in 
Azerbaidjani  was  a  very  learned  Persian  who  flourished 

1  Melchior  Adain.->^iog.  UniTeracIle.-^^FuUer's  Abel  RediTiniB.«»->Moreri^«w 
^axii  Ooomasticon. 
9  Bkig.  UniveneUe,  >  Gen,  Dict.-«Morcri«  <  0ict  Historiquc. 
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about  the  commenceoieiH  of  the  eleventh  eentuy  of  iiM 
hegira,  or  the  seventeeoth  of  the  Chrifttian  sra»  We  have 
no  particulars  of  his  life,  but  his  extensive  learning  is  ap<» 
patent  from  a  geographical  and  biographical  work,  com- 
posed by  him,  under  the  title  "  Heft  iclym,"  the  ^  Seven 
climates,"  containing  a  description  of*the  principal  conn* 
tries  and  cities  of  the  East,  with  biographical  notices  of  the 
most  eminent  persons.  The  dates,  and  the  lists  of  the 
works  of  each  author  are  said  to  be  very  correct.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  year  1002  of  the  hegira^  There  is  a  very 
fine  copy  of  it  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris,  a  large  folio 
of  582  leaves,  copied  in  the  year  1094  of  the  hegira^  or 
16SS,  A.  D.  M.  Langles  gave  several  extracts  from  it 
in  the  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Asiatic  re* 
searches,  and  some  also  in  the  new  edition  of  Chardin's 
voyages.  * 

AMYOT  (James),  bishop  of  Auxerre  and  grand  ahnonev 
of  France,  was  born  Oct  1514,  of  an  obscure  family  at 
Melun.  The  following  particulars  of  his  origin  are  from 
various  authors.  Varillas  affirms.  That  at  the  age  often 
years,  Amyot  was  found  lying  sick  in  a  ditch  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  so  singularly  compassionate, 
as  to  set  him  upon  hi^  horse,  and  carry  him  to  a  house,  where 
he  recovered,  and  was  furnished  with  sixteen  pence  to  bear 
his  charges  home.  This  goodness  met  with  an  ample 
rewaird,  as  Amyot  left  to  the  heirs  of  this  early  benefactor 
the  sum  of  1600  crowns  a  year.  It  is  also  said,  that  as 
Henry  II.  was  making  a  progress  through  his  kingdom,  he 
stopt  at  a  small  inn  in  Berry  to  sup.  After  supper  a  young 
man  sent  in  to  his  majesty  a  copy  of  Greek  verses.  The 
king,  being  no  scholar,  gave  tliem  to  his  chancellor  to 
read,  who  was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he  desired  him 
to  order  the  boy  who  wrote  them  to  come  in.  On  inquiry 
he  found  him  t6  be  Amyot,  the  son  of  a  mercer,  and  tutor 
to  a  gentleman's  son  in  that  town.  The  chancellor  recom* 
mended  his  majesty  to  take  the  lad  to  Paris,  and  to  make 
hitti  tutor  to  his  children.  This  was  complied  with,  and 
led  to  hi^  future  preferments. 

By  what  means  he  was  educated  is  not  certainly  known^ 
but  he  studied  philosophy  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  the 
cardinal  le  Moine,  and  although  naturally  of  slow  capacity^ 
his  uncommon  diUgeuce  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  larg^ 
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atock  of  ckssical  and  general  knowledge.  Haying  taken 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  nineteen,  he  pursued  his . 
Indies  under  the  royal  professors  established  by  Francis  I. 
▼iz.  James  Tusen,  who  explained  the  Greek  poets ;  Peter 
Dones,  professor  of  rhetoric  ;  and  Oronce  Fin^,  professor 
of  mathematics.  He  left  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  went  to  Bourges  with  the  sieur  Colin,  who  had  the 
abbey  of  St.  Ambrose  in  that  city.  At  the  recommendation 
of  this  abbot,  a  secretary  of  state  took  Amyot  into  hi» 
house,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children.  The  great  improve^ 
ments  they  made  under  his  direction  induced  the  secre- 
tary to  recommend  him  to  the  princess  Margaret  duchess 
of  Berry,  only  sister  of  Francis  I. ;  and  by  means  of  this 
recommendation  Amyot  was  made  public  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  uni\rersity  of  Bourges  :  he  read  two  lec^ 
tures  a  day  for  ten  years ;  a  Latin  lecture  in  the  morning, 
and  a  Greek  one  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  during  this  time 
he  translated  into  French  the  ^^  Amours  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,*'  with  which  Francis  I.  was  so  pleased,  that  he 
conferred  upon  him  the  abbey  of  Bellosane.  The  death  of 
this  prince  happening  soon  after,  Amyot  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere,  than  to  expect  any 
preferment  at  the  court  of  France ;  he  therefore  accom- 
panied Morvillier  to  Venice,  on  his  embassy  from  Henry  H. 
to  that  republic.  When  Morvillier  was  recalled  from  his 
embassy,  Amyot  would  not  repass  the  Alps  with  him ; 
choosing  rather  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  at  whose  house  he  lived 
two  years.  It  was  here  that,  looking  over  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vatican,  ha  discovered  that  Heliodorus,  bishop  o£ 
Tricca,  was  the  author  of  the  Amours  of  Theagenes  ;  and 
finding  also  a  manuscript  more  correct  and  complete  than 
thai  which  he  had  translated,  he  was  enabled  to  give  a 
better  edition  of  this  work.  His  labours,  however,  in  thii 
Mray,  did  not  engage  him  so  as  to  divert  him  from  im- 
proving his  situation,  and  he  insinuated  himself  so  far  into 
the  favour  of  cardinal  de  Tournon,  that  his  eminence  re^ 
commended  him  to  the  king,  to  be  preceptor  to  his  tw4 
younger  sons.  While  he  was  in  this  employment  he  finish'' 
ed  his  translation  of  **  Plutarch's  Lives,"  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  king ;  and  afterwards  undertook  that  of  ^^  Plu- 
tarch's Morals,"  which  he  finished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  and  dedicated  to  that  prince.  Charles  conferred  upon 
him  the  abbey  of  St.  Cornelius  de  Compeigne,  although 
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miicb  against  the  inclination  of  the  queen,  who  had  another 
person  in  her  eye;  and  he  ako  made  him  grand  almoner  of 
France  and  bishop  of  Auxerre ;  and  the  place  of  grand 
almoner  and  that  of  cfuratoc  of  the  university  of  Paris  hap- 
pening to  be  vacant  at  the  same  time,  he  was  also  invested 
in  both  these  employments,  of  which  Thuanus  complains. 
Henry  III.  perhaps  would  have  yielded  to  the  pressing  so- . 
licitations  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Flour,  who  had  attended  him 
on  his  journey  into  Poland,  and  made  great  interest  for 
the  post  of  grand  almoner ;  but  die  duches»  of  Savoy,  the 
king's  aunt,  recommended  Amyot  so  earnestly  to  him,  when 
he  passed  through  Turin,  on  his  return  from  Poland,  that 
he  was  not  only  continued  in  his  employment,  but  a  new 
honour  was  added  to  it  for  his  sake  :  for  when  JHenry  III.- 
named  Amyot  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  decreed  at  the  same  time,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him, 
that  all  the  grand  almoners  of  France  should  be  of  course 
commanders  of  that  order.  Amyot  did  not  neglect  his 
studies  ill  the  midst  of  his. honours,  but  revised  all  histrans* 
lations  with  great  care,  compared  them  with  the  Greek* 
text,  and  altered  many  passages :  he  designed  to  give  a 
more  complete  edition  of  them,  with  the  various  readings 
of  divers  manuscripts,  but  died  before  he  had  finished  that 
work.  He  died  the  6th  of  February,  1593,  io  the  79tb 
year  of  his  age. 

His  chai*acter  has  been  variously  represented.  He  has 
been  accused  of  ambition,  from  his  many  promotipns,  and 
of  avarice,  from  the  riches  he  left  behind  him ;  but  these 
are  equivocal  proofs,  and  we  have  given  one  instance  of 
gratitude  which  marks  something  more  estimable  in  his 
character.  Another  proof  may  be  brought  from  his  will, 
that  his  preferments  had  not  elevated  him  beyond  the  re« 
collection  of  his  mean  origin.  In  his  will  is  the  following 
clause  :  *^  I  leave  1 200  crowns  to  the  hospital  of  Orleans, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  relief  I  formerly  received  there.'* 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  Amyot  contributed  essen* 
tially,  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch,  towards  the  polish  and 
refinement  of  the  French  language.  Vaugelas,  a  very 
con^petent  judge,  gives  him  this  praise;  and  adds,  that  no 
writer  uses  words  and  phrases  so  purely  French,  without 
any  mixture  of  provincialisms.  It  has  been  said,  however, 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist,  and  there  are  two  opinions  on 
this  subject ;  the  one,  that  he  took  his  Plutarch  from  an 
Italian  translc^tiou  ^  the  other,  that  the  work  was  executed 
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by  a  letfned  bttt  poor  man,  ^om  he  hired.  But  both 
these  opinions  were  Coatradicted  by  an  inspection  of  the 
copies  of  Plutarch  in  his  possession,  many  of  \riiich  are 
marked,  with  notes  and  various  readings,  which  shewed  ah 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek.  It  may,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  his  tiianslation  is  not  always  faithful,  and 
the  learned  Meziriac  pretends  to  have  discovered  nearly 
two  thousand  errors  in  it.  Yet  it  has  not  been  eclipsed 
by  any  subsequent  attempt,  .  and  notwithstanding  many 
of  his  expressions  are  obsolete,  Racine  pronounced  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  his  style  which  is  ncyt  surpassed 
by  the  modero  French. 

His  works  are,  I.  His  translation  of  '<  Heliodorus,*'  1547, 
fol.  and  1549,  8vo,  republished  and  retouched  in  1559,  foil 
in  consequence  of  bis  meeting  with  a  complete  manuscript 
of  Heliodorus  in  the  Vatican ;  and  firom  this  last  edition 
all  those  of  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rouen  have  been  copied. 
3.  ^Diodorus  Sicuius,^'  Paris,  1554,  fpl.  and  1587,  con- 
taining only  seven  books,  vis.  book  XI.  to  XVII.  3  /<  Depfa- 
nis  and  Cloe,"  from  Longus,  1559,  8vo,  of  which  ther^ 
have  been  many,  and  some  very  splendid  editions,  -  par- 
ticularly that  called  the  Regent's  edition,  1718,  12mo,  one 
by   Didot,  1798,  large  4to,  and  one  at  Florence,  1810, 
large  Svo,  by  M.  Courier.    4.  '^  Plutarch's  Lives  and  Mo- 
rals," 1569,  2  vols.  fol.   Vasoosan's  edition  in  13  vols.  12mo, 
1567 — 1574,  was  long  in  tbe  highest  esdmation ;  the  Lives 
occupy  six  of  t^ese,  and  the  Morals  seven,  but  vol.  VI. 
ought  to  contain  the  lives  of  Hanuibal  and  Scipio  by 
L*£cluse,  which  is  not  the  case  in  all  the  copies.    Tliere 
have  since,  however,  appeared  two  more  valuable  editions, 
the  one  in  22  vols.  Svo,  1783«^87,  with  the  notes  of  Brottier 
and  Vauvilliers,  and  the  other  in  25  vols.  1801 — 1606, 
edited  by  M.  Clavier,  with  considei*able  additions.  6.  '^  Let- 
tre  a  M.  4le  Morviilier,'*  dated  Sept.  8,  1551,  containing 
an '  account  of  the  authoi's  jourivey  to  Trente.    This  is 
printed  in  Vargas  and  Dupuy's  histories  of  tbe  Council  of 
Tcent.    7.  <^€Euvres  m^l4es,''  16  U,  8vo,  is  mentioned  in 
Nioeron,  bwt  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  «  c<dlection  exists. 
B.  ^'  Projet  defEloquence  royale,  compost  pour  Henry  III. 
foi  de  France,**  printed  for  tbe  first  time  in  1 805,  Svo  ^nd 
4to.     Not  long  iMffore  his  dea«h  he  was  solicit^  to  write 
the  history  4A  his  -country,  bur  his  answer  was,  ^'  1  love 
a^  sovereigns  too  well  4e  write  <beir  lives.**  * 

HL  I.  p.  53. 
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AMYKAUT  (Moses],  an  eminent  French  divine,  was 
born  in  September  1696,  at  Bourgueil,  a  small  town  of 
Touraine,  of  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Orleans. 
Having  gone  through  his  qourse  of  philosophy,  he  was  sent 
to  Poictiers,  to  read  law;  to  which  he  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  fourteen  bours  a 
day  in  that  study.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate ;  but  Mr.  Bouchereau,  minister  of  Sau- 
mur,  advising  him  to  study  divinity,  and  the  reading  of 
Calvin's  Institutions  having  strongly  inclined  him  to  follow 
this  advice,  he  acquainted  his  father  th^t  he  earnestly 
desired  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  obtained  his  assent,  though 
not  without  difficulty.  He  then  went  to  study  at  Saumur, 
where  he  continued  a  considerable  time  as  student  of  di- 
vinity. Upon  his  admission  into  orders,  he  was  presented 
to  the  church  of  St.  Agnau,  in  the  country  of  Mayne,  and 
eighteen  months  after,  he  was  invited  to  Saumur,  to  sue* 
ceed  Mr.  Daill^,  appointed  minister  of  Chareuton.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  church  of  Saumur  desired  him  for 
their  minister,  the  academic  council  fixed  upon  him  for 
professor  of  divinity ;  and  his  admission  to  the  professorship, 
his  previous  examination,  and  his  inaugural  thesis  **  De 
sacerdotio  Cbristi,''  redounded  much  to  his  reputation. 

In  1631,  he  was  sent  deputy  to  the  national  council  at 
Charenton;  and  by  this  assembly  was  appointed  to  address 
the  king,  and  lay  before  his  majesty  their  complaints  con- 
cerning the  infraction  of  the  edicts :  he  was  particularly 
charged  not  to  deliver  his  speech  upon  his  knees,  as  the 
deputies  of  the  former  national  synod  had  done*  He  ma- 
naged this  affair  with  so  much  address,  that  he  was  Intro- 
duced  to  the  king  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  in 
the  maimer  that  was  agreeable  to  the  assembly  :  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  conceived  a  Breat  esteem  for  him,  and  im- 
parted to  him  the  design  he  had  formed  of  re-uniting  th^ 
two  churches.  The  Jesuit  who  conferred  with  Mr.  Amyraut 
upon  this  subject  was  father  Audebert.  Mr.  de  Villeoeuve, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Saumur,  having  invited  them  both  to 
dinner,  took  care  they  should  confer  in  private,  but  Mr. 
Amyraut  protested,  that  he  could  not  forbear  imparting  to 
bis  colleagues  all  that  should  pass  between  them.  Th« 
Jesuit  told  him  he  was  sent  by  the  king  and  his  eminence, 
to  propose  an  agreement  in  point  of  religion ;  that  the  Ro- 
man catholics  were  ready  Jp  sacrifice  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity the  invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  the  merit 
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of  good  work$  ;  that  they  would  set  bounds  to  the  pope^« 
power,  an^  in  case  they  met  with  opposition  from  th^ 
court  of  Epmei  they  would  lay  hold  on  that  oqcasion  to 
create  a  patriarch;  that  the  laity  should  be  allowed  th% 
communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  that  they  would  give  up 
sereral  other  pointy,  provided  they  found  in  the  Protes* 
tants  a  sincere  desire  of  peace  and  union.  But  he  de- 
claredf  when  Mr.  Amyraut  touched  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  euQharist,  that  no  alteration  would  be  admitted  there j^ 
and  Amy  rant  immediately  answered,  that  then  they  could 
come  to  no  agreement...  Thii^  conference  lasted  about  four 
hours :  the  Jesuit  still  required  secrecy ;  but  Mr.  Amyraut 
{irotestedj  according  to  the  declaration  he  had  made  first 
to  Mr.Villeneuve,  that  he  would  communicate  the  whole 
matter  to  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  would  be  answerable 
for  their  prudence  and  discretion.  About  this  time  he 
published  a  piece,  in  which  he  explained  the  mystery  of 
predestination  and  grace,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Camero,  which  occasioned  a  kind  of  civil  war  amongst 
the  protestant  divines  of  France.  Those  who  disliked  the 
hypothesis,  derided  it  as  a  novelty,  especially  when  they 
saw  themselves  joined  by  the  great  du  Moulin,  who  ac- 
cused- Amyraut  of  Arianism.  The  authority  of  this  fa-> 
mous  divine,  to  whom  the  people  paid  a  great  respect 
and  veneration  on  account  of  the  many  books  of  contro- 
versy he  had  published,  made  so  deep  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  many  ministers,  that,  thoush  Amyraut  had 
published  a  piece,  wherein  he  maintained  Calvin  to  hav« 
held  universal  grace,  yet  many  deputies  at  the  national 
synod  of  Alen9on  came  charged  with  instructions  against 
him,  and  some  were  even  for  deposing  him.  The  depu« 
ties  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire  were  the  most  vio^ 
lent  against  him ;  but  the  synod,  after  having  heard  Amy« 
raut  explain  his  opinion,  in  several  sessions,  and  answer 
the  objections,  honourably  acquitted  him,  add  enjoined 
silence  in  respect  to  questions  of  this  nature.  This^ 
however,  was  not  strictly  observed  by  either  side;  for 
complaints  were  made  against  Amyraut,  in  the  national 
synod  of  Charenton,  for  having  acted  contrary  to  the  re* 
gulations  concerning  that  silence;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
complained  of  infractions  of  the  same  nature.  The  assem- 
bly, by  ar  kind  of  amnesty,  suppressed  these  mutual  com- 
plaints ;  and  having  renewed  the  injunction  of  silence,  sent 
kack  Amyraut  to  hu  employment,  permitting  him  to  op^ 
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pos^  Ibr^ignert  ^o  slidlild  attack  bim,  in  what  manner 
tb^  s^6d  of  Aojou  ^fafould  thitik  proper,  and  tbb  synod 
viewed  hitti  to  publish  an  answer  to  the  three  vtrfutten  of 
Sp^nhettiiUs  ixpotk  Universal  grate,  which  occanoned  th«r 
Writing  bf  several  trthets. 

Such  was  the  cottsequetice  of  hte  interference  in  this 
controversy ;  but  i»  the  history  of  opinions  is  perhaps  one 
6f  the  moid  Inteitisting  branches  of  biography,  we  shall 
more  p^rticufotly  ^te  Amyraut^s  hypothesis :  It  may  he 
briefly  ^umnled  up  iti  the  following  prdpositiotls :  ^Hiat 
Crod  desires  iht  happiness  of  all  men,  and  that  no  knorta! 
is  ebe^luded  by  any  divine  decree,  from  the  benefits  that 
are  procni^  by  the  death.  Sufferings,  and  gospel  of 
t!hrist :  That,  ho^A^ver,  none  can  be  made  a  partaker  of 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless 
he  believe  in  Jibsus  Christ :  That  such  hideed  is  the  immense 
atd  universal  g<Mdtiess  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  re*^ 
fbses  to  none  the  pcfwet  of  believing ;  though  he  does  not 
grant  unto  all  his  assistance  and  succour,  that  they  may 
wisely  improve  this  power  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
salviition ;  and  That,  in  consequence  of  this,  multitudes 
|)erish,  through  tbeiV  t)wn  fault,  and  not  from  any  want  tf 
goodness  in  God.*^  Mosheim  is  t>f  opinion  that  this  is 
t)nly  a  species  of  Arminianism  or  'Pelagianism  artfully  dis^* 
guised  under  ambrgubus  expressions,  and  that  it  is  not 
Very  consistent,  as  it  represents  Ood  as  desiritig  salvation 
tbr  aily  wbieh,  in  order  to  its  attainment,  requires  a  degree 
T>f  his  assistance  and  socconr  which  he  refuses  to  many. 
Amyraut^B  opinion  was  ably  controverted  by  Rivet,  Span^- 
heim,  Be  Matets,  and  others;  and  supported  afr(^rwards 
by  I)arilc,  Blondel,  Mestrezat,  and  Claude. 

*  Amyraut,  ^etug  a  maO  Well  acquainted  with  \he  *#qirld, 
was  very  entertaining  in  conversation,  which  "Conti^utQd 
Yio  less  than  ^e  reputation  of  his  learning  to  tend^  hiih 
the  favourite  of  many  persons  of  quahty,  though  t>f  apposite 
principles  in  religious  matters  :  amohg  tbose  who  pakticu<- 
larly  distinguished  him,  were  the  mairshais  de  fiTee^  and  de 
la  Meilleriac,  Mr.  te  Goux  de  la  Bercbere,  fir^  ^tesMeirt 
of  tire  parliscment  df  Borgutfdy,   sCnd  cardinal  Maicarin. 

What  gained  him  the  favour  of  lihis  cardiiid  was,  in  all 
probabHity,  his  openly  Tieclarirtg  in  fevour  of  ifbe  obedieiw* 
due  to  sovereigns,  which  proved  Very  advlantageoua  to  tiite 
'court  of  France  during  the  troubles  tH  the  lelagoe  again* 
eaf-dtnal  Mavariii,  ca&d  de  k  Ffotidb.'   In  his  Apology, 
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piiblidied  in  1647,  in  behalf  of  th^  prolidstaiHSy!  h^  e^^ 
ciiaes  rery  plausihly  tbe  civil  v^r9  of  FraiipQ ;  but  b^ 
4eclare9  at  tb^  same  tin^^  that  ^0  by  no  inofMiB  intends 
to  justify  |he  taking  up  of  anns  against  •  the  lawful  so-t 
vereign  uppn  any  pretence  wbataoever;  and  that  be 
always  looked  upon  it  as  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  {4. 
the  gospel  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  cbuvch,  to  usf 
no  other  arms  but  patiepce,  tear? »  apd  prayers.  Yet,  aot«r 
withstanding  his  attachment  to  this  doctrine»  b^  was  not 
for  obeying  in  matters  pf  cpnscience,  which  plainly  api 
peared  when  the  seneschal  of  Saumur  imparted  to  him  an 
order  from  the  council  of  state,  enjoining  all  thos^  of  the 
reformed  religion  to  hang  the  ouuide  of  their  bouses  on 
Corpus  Christi  day.  The  seneschal  notified  this  order  te 
bim  the  eve  of  that  holiday,  entreating  him  at  the  sane 
time  to  persuade  the  protestants  tQ  coiuply  with  it*  Tq 
this  Amyraut  made  answer,  tbatt  9^  ^^  cootr^y,  be  would 
go  directly  and  exhort  his  parishioners  agajfist  popfiplying 
with  it,  as  he  himself  was  re3olved  not  to  obey  sfiieh  orders  1 
that  in  all  his  sermons  he  bad.  endeavoured  to  Mispire  bis . 
bearers  with  obedience  and  submJi^ion  to  superior  powers^ 
but  not  when  their  conscience^  were  ^uocerp^^*  iiaying 
thus  acquainted  the  sepescbal  with  his  jcesobttippi  be  wmt 
from  house  to  house,  laying  before  his. parishioners  tb^ 

reasons  why  he  thought  they  ought  not  tp  pbdy  tbe  order 

of  the  council,  and  the  king's  lieutepant  uot  fhjnking  i^ 
proper  to  ^ppprt  the  seneschal,  the  namter.  t ndpd  witWu^ 
disturbance. 

Amyraut  was  a  man  of  sucb  cb^ity  fLni^e^^pf^m,  tb# 
be  bestowed  on  the  poor  bis  whole  salary  dfiring  tbe  \^p 
ten  years  of  bis  life,  without  distinctipn  of  p^^ello  g^  prpr 
iestant  He  died  the  8tb  f:^  Fi^bnuiry  1^^4>  ap^  vs#  ipr 
lerred  with  the  uspa^l  cerpmppies  of  the  ao^^my-'  H^  ^^h 
but  one  sou^  who  was  one  of  the  ablte^  advpofMm  of  th^ 
paiiiament  pf  Paris,  but  fled  to  the  Hague  ^ier  i^e  roypr 
cation  of  the  edipt  of  Nantes :  be  had  alsp  a  daug^e^ 9  f^ 
died  in  1^45^  a  year  and  a  balf  after  fbp  bad  bftea  ^i^ni^, 
His  works  are  chiefly  theological»  and  v^ry  yoluw^ous  i 
but,  ^p^withstaoding  bis  fame,  fpw  of  tbf m  were  printpd  §, 
^eppud  tme,  aAd  i^ey  arp  now  therefore  sca^rce,  aiPd  pert 
b^ps  ma  may  add,-  not  in  muqb  request  }le  publisb^  i^ 
1611  im  "  Trwt«  des  Religious,''  agajneit  tbP^e  who  tbinfc 
all  religions  indifferent,  and  five  years  after,  six  ^^  Sermons 
upon  Ae  fiature,  extent,  6&c.  of  the  Gospe),^^  and  several 
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others  at  diflferent  times.  His  book  of  the  exaltation  of 
Faith,  aild  abasement  of  Reason,  ^De  Televation  de  la  foi/ 
&c."  appeared  in  1641 ;  and  the  same  year  was  published 
in  Latin  the  **  Defence  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  absc^te  reprobation,"  which  in  1644  appeared  iii 
French.  He  began  his  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Scripture"  in 
1644 :  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  paraphrased  the 
first ;  then  the  other  Epistles ;  and  lastly  the  Gospel  :  but 
like  Calvin,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  Revelations,  nor 
Aid  he  prefix  his  name  to  his  Paraphrases  lest  it  should 
deter  the  Roman  Catholics  from  perusing  them.  He  pub^ 
lishedin  1647  an  **Apoiogyfor the  Protestants,"  <*A  treatise 
of  Fre6  Will,*'  and  another  **  De  Seccssione  ab  Ecclesia 
Romane,  deque  pace  inter  Evangelicos  in  negotio  Reli- 
gioiiis  constituenda."  But  he  treated  this  subject  of  the 
pe-union  of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  more  at  length  in 
his  '*  Irenicon**  published  in  1662.  His  book  of  the  *^  Vo- 
cation of  Pastors"  Appeared  in  1649.  He  had  preached  on 
this  subject  before  the  prince  of  Tarento,  at  the  meetings 
of  a  provincial  synod,  of  which  he  was  moderator.  The 
prince  desired  the  sermon  might  be  printed,  and  the  sub- 
ject treated  more  at  length,  it  being  then  the  common 
topic  of  all  missionaries.  Mr.  Amyraut,  therefore,  not  only 
jNrinted  his  sermon,  bat  published  a  complete  treatise  upon 
that  important  controversy,  and  dedicated  them  both  to 
the  said  prince.  His  Christian  Morals,  ^^  Morale  Chre- 
tienne,*'  in  six  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in 
1652,  were  owing  to  the  frequent  conferences  he  had  with 
Mr.  de  Villomoul,  a  gentleman  of  an  extraordinary  merit, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe,  who  was  heir 
in  this  respect  also  to  Mr.  du  Plessis  Mornai  bis  grandfather 
by  the  mother's  side.  He  published  also  a  treatise  of 
dreams,  "Traits  des  Songesj**  two  volumes  upon  "the 
Milleninm,"  wherein  he  reftites  an  advocate  of  Paris,  called 
Mr.  de  Launoi,  who  was  a  zealous  Millenarian ;  the  '*  Life 
of  the  brave  la  Nou^,  sumaihed  Irou*arm,'*  from  1560  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1 5  9 1 ,  Leyden,  1 66  i ,  4  to ;  and  several 
other  works,  particularly  a  poem,  entitled  **  The  Apology 
of  St.  Stephen  to  his  Judges-."  This  piece  was  attacked 
by  the  missionaries,  who  asserted  that  the  author  had  spoke 
irreverently  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  but  he  published 
It  pamphlet  in  which  he  defended  himself  with  great  ability.  || 

^  Oes.  Dict.^MMbeiito's  £ocI«  History.— Uoieri.— Bigg.,  Uaiym^Uj^ 
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AMYRUTZES,  a  peripatetic  philosc^her,  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  and  a  native  of  Trebizond,  was  at  first  in  great 
esteem  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  David  his  master,  and 
aignaiized  himself  by  writing  in  favour  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Florence ;  but  at 
kst  forfeited,  by  his  apostacy,  all  the  reputation  he  had 
gained.  He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  em* 
peror  David  to  Constaotinopfe,  whither  that  prince  was 
carried  by  order  of  Mahomet  II.  after  the  reduction  of 
Trebizond,  in  1461,  and  there,  seduced  by  the  promises 
of  the  Sultan,  he  renounced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
embraced  Mahometism,  together  with  his  children,  one  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Mehemet-Beg,  translated  many 
books  of  the  Christians  into  Arabic,  by  the  order  of  Ma* 
hornet  IL  That  prince  honoured  Amjrutzes  with  consi<« 
derable  employments  in  the  seraglio,  and  used  sometimes 
to  discourse  with  him  and  his  son  about  points  of  learning 
and  religion.  By  the  manner  AUatius  expresses  himself^ 
it  would  appear  that  this  philosopher  had  borne  the  employ* 
ment  of  protavestiarius  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Tre<» 
bizond,  but  this  emperor  was  not  the  first  prince  that  shewed 
a  particular  value  -for  Amyrutzes,  as  he  had  been  greatly 
esteemed  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  long  before. 
He  was  one  of  the  learned  men,  with  whom  the  emperor 
John  Paleologus  advised  about  his  journey  into  Italy,  and 
he  attended  him  in  that  journey.  Of  Us  death  we  have 
no  account,  and  Bayle  seems  to  think  there  were  two  of 
the  name.  ^ 

ANACHARSIS,  a  famous  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
Scythia.  He  was  brother  to  Cadovides  king  of  Scythia, 
and  the 'SOU  of  Gnurus  by  a  Greek  woman,  which  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  learning  both  languages  to  perfection. 
Sosicrates,  acccwding.  to  Laertius^  affiiiiied^  that  he  came 
to  Athens  in  the  forty*seventh  olympiad,  or  592  B.C.  under 
£ucrates  the  Archoa.  And  Hermippus  teils  us,  that  as 
90on  as  he  arrived  there,  he  went  to  Scion's  house,  and 
jERocked 'at  hifl  door,  and  bid  the  servant,  who  opened  it, 
go  and  tell  his  master,  that  Anaoharsis  was  tker^  add  was 
(»)me  .on  purpose  to  s^  him,  and  cxintimie  with  .him  fbr 
fome  time*  Solon  returned  him  an  answeo,*  that  it.  was 
better  to  contract  friendship  at  home«  Anacbarsis  went  in 
ppouithia,  'aii4  sc^id  to  Solon^  that  since  be  matheo  iu  his 
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own  oountry  and  in  hit  Own  hoBse^  it  wto  hte  duty  to  ta« 
tsrtain  him  as  his  guests  and  therefore  he  desired  him  ta 
enter  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  him.  Soloriy  sur^. 
prised  at  the  vivacity  of  his  repartee,  immediately  engaged 
in  a  friendship  with  him,  which  lasted  as. long  as  they 
lived.  Solon  instructed  him  in  the  best  discipline,  re- 
eommended  fiim  to  the  favour  of  the  noblest  persons,  and 
sought  all  means  of  giving  him  respect  and  honour.  Ana<» 
<^harsis  was  kindly  received  by  every  one  for  his  sake,  and^- 
as  Theoxenus  attests,  was  tilie  only  stranger  wihom  ihey 
incorporated  into  their  city.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
^niek  and  lively  genius,  and  of  a  strong  and  masterly 
eloquence,  and  was  resolute  in*  whatever  he  undertook.- 
He  constantly  wore  a  coarse  double  garment.  He  was  very 
temperate,  and  his  diet  was  nothing  but  milk  and  cheese. 
His  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  concise  and  pathetic  style, 
and  as  he  was  inflexible  in  the  pursuit  of  his  point,  he  never 
failed  to  gain  it,  and  his  resolute  and  eloquent  manner  of 
speaking  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  those  who  imitated 
him  were  said  to  speak  in  the  Scythian  phrase.  He  was 
(bztremely  fond  of  poetry,  and  wrote  the  laws  of  th|^  Scy« 
tibians,  and  of  those  things  which  he  had  observed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  a  poem  of  900  verses  upon  war.  Graesusi 
having  heard  of  his  reputation,  sent  to  offer  him  money, 
tod  to  desire  him  to  come  to  see  him  at  Sardis ;  but  the 
philosopher  answered,  that  he  was  come  to  Greece  in  order 
to  learn  the  languagie^  manners,  and  laws  of  that  country^ 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  gold  or  silver,  and  that  it 
wouhl  be  sufficient  for  him  to  return  to  Scythia  a  better 
inan  and  more  intelligent  than  whi^n  he  came  from  theno^ 
He  told  the  king,  however,  that  he  would  take  anoppor* 
tanity  x>f  feeing  htm,  since  be  had  a  strong  desire  of  beisg 
ranked  in  the  nlimber  of  his  finelnds.  After  he  had  con- 
tiAwed  a  I6ng  while  in  Greece,  be  prepared  to  return  home, 
end  piassing  through  Cyrisiim^  he  fouird  tfafe  people  of  thalt 
feity  .eelefaratin^  in  a  very  solemn  manner  the  feast  of 
Gybele.  Thisez'eited  him  to  mlake  a  vow  te  tfsat  goddess^ 
that  he  wosdd  perform  the  sanse  sacrifices,  and  establish 
tiie  same  feast  in  henoiir  of  her  in  his  own  oountry,  if  he 
ahouid  return  thithier  in  safety.  Up6n  bis  terival  ia  Scythia 
i|e  attempted  te  change  the  asicient  ciMtomsof  thatcountrr^ 
undioeatabliih  thoseof  Oiieeoe^  botthis :pr6ved  extremely 
displeasing  to  the  Scythians,  and  fatal  to  himself.  As  he 
had  one  day  entered  into  a  €A6k  wood  called  Hyissa,  in 
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order  to  aceomplish  his  vow  to  Cybele  in  the  most  secret 
manner  possible,  and  was  performing  the  whole  ceremony 
before  an  image  of  that  goddess,  he  was  discovered  by  a 
Scythian,  who  went  and  informed  king  Sanlius  of  it.  The 
king  came  immediately,  and  surprised  Anacharsis  in  the 
midst  of  the  solemnity,  and  shot  him  dead  with  an  arrow. 
Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  was  killed  by  his  brother  with  an 
arrow  as  he  was  hunting,  and  that  he  expired  with  these 
words  :  ^*  I  lived  in  peace  and  safety  in  Greece,  whither  I 
went  to  inform  myself  of  its  language  and  manners,  and 
envy  has  destroyed  me  in  my  native  country."  Great  re* 
specty  however,  was  paid  to  him  after  his  death  by  the 
erection  of  statues.  He  is  said  to  have  inventea  the 
potter's  wheel,  but  this  is  mentioned  by  Homer  long  before 
he  lived,  yet  he  probably  introduced  it  into  his  country. 

The  apophthegms  related  of  Anacharsis  are  numerous, 
^d  io  general  shrewd  and  apposite,  but  some  are  of  a 
strMff  satirical  cast:  He  used  to  say,  that  the  vine  pro* 
duQ^Q  three  sorts  of  grapes,  the  first  of  pleasure,  the  se- 
cond of  dmnkenness,  and  the  third  of  repentance.  He 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  in  all  the  public  assemblies 
ait  Athens,  wise  men  should  propose  business,  and  fobb 
determine  it  He  could  not  comprehend  the  reason  why 
those  .were  panished,  who  abused  others  with  their  tongue, 
mid  yet  great  rewards  were  given  to  the  wrestlers,  who 
treated  one  another  with  the  utmost  fury  and  barbarity. 
He  was  no  less  astonished  that  the  Greeks  at  the  begin* 
ping  of  their  banquets  should  make  use  of  glasses,  which 
were  of  a  moderate  size,  and  yet  should  call  for  very  large 
ones  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  when  they  had  drunk  suf- 
ficiently. He  could  by  no  means  approve  of  the  liberties 
which  every  person  thought  were  allowable  in  banquets. 
Being  asked  one  day  what  method  was  to  be  taken  in  order 
.  10  preveot  one  from  ever  drinking  wine,  he  replied,  There 
is  n^  better  means  than  to  view  a  drunken  man  with  all  his 
extravagance  of  behaviour.  As  be  was  one  day  considering 
the  tUeKDess  of  the  planks  of  a  ship,  he  cried  out,  Alas  * 
ihose  who  go  to  sea,  are  but  four  inches  distant  from  death. 
Being  asked  what  was  the  most  secure  ship,  he  replied, 
That  which  is  arrived  in  the  port.  He  very  often  repeated 
it,  that  every  man  should  take  a  particular  care  tjo  make 
himself  master  of  his  tongue  and  his  belly.  He  had  always 
when  be  slept  his  right  hand  upon  his  mouth,  to  shew  that 
^ere  is  nothing  which  we  ought  to  be  so  cautious  of  as  the 
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tOBgxie.  An  Atliipman  reproaching  biin  one  day  with  being 
a  Scythian,  he  replied,  My  country  is  a  disgrace  to  me; 
hnt  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your  country.  Being  asked  what 
was  the  hest  and  what  the  worst  part  of  a  nriani  he  an- 
iwiered.  The  tongue.  It  is  mach  better,  said  he,  to  have 
but  odie  friend^  if  he  be  but  faithful  to  us,  than  a  great 
Domber,  who  are  always  ready  to  follow  the  change  of  for- 
tune. When  he  was  asked,  whether  there  were  more  per- 
sons Jiving  than  dead,  he  answered.  In  which  number  do  ye 
rauJc  those  who  are  at  sea  ?  He  used  to  say,  that  the  forum 
was. 8  place  which  men  had  established  in  order  to  impose 
upon  each  ottier.  It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  the  letters 
published  under  bis  name,  Paris,  155^,  Greek  and  Latin, 
•  .4tcv  are  unquestionably  spurious.  ^ 

ANACREON,  a  Greek  poet  of  great  celebrity,  waa 
bora  at  Teos,  a  sea^port  of  Ionia.     Madam  Dacier  endea- 
.irours  to  prove  from  Plato,  that  he  w^  a  kinsman  of  Solon*s^ 
and  consequently  allied  to  the  Codridae,  the  noblest  family 
in  Athens ;  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  supported.     The 
lime  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain  ;  Eusebins  placing  it 
in  the  62d,  Suidas  in  tlie  5 2d,  and  Mr.  le  Fevre  in  the 
72d  olympiad.     He  is  said  to  have  been  about  eighteen 
years  of  age^  when  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  came 
with  an  army  against  the  confederate  cities  of  the  loniana 
and  iSolians.  The  Milesians  immediately  submitted  them- 
jbetves;  but  the  Phocseans,  when  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  withstand  the  enemy,  chose  rather  to  abandon 
fheir  country  than  their  liberty ;  and  getting  a  fleet  to* 
getber,  transported  themselves  and  families  to  the  coast  of 
France,  where,  being  hospitably  received  by  Nannus  the 
jking  of  the  country,  they  built  Marseilles.     The  Teians 
30on  followed  their  example ;  for,  Harpagus  having  made 
himself  master  of  their  walls,  they  unanimously  went  on 
board  their  ships,  and,  sailing  to  Thrace,  iixed  themselves 
in  the  city  Abdera.     They  had  not  been  there  long,  when 
the  Thracians,  jealous  of  their  new  neighbours,  endea- 
voured to  give  .them  disturbance ;  and  in  these  cooflicti 
it  seems  to  be,  that  Anacreon  lost  those  friends  whom  be 
.celebrates  in  his  epigrams.     This  poet  had  much'wi^  but 
was  certainly  too  fond  of  pleasures,  for  love  and  wine 'had 
ihe  disposal  of  all  his  hours.     Jn  the  edition  of  Anacfeon 
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•ndSappbo published  iu  1(789  by  Fred.  G.  Born,  of  Leipsick^ 
this  editor  endeavour^  to  defend  Auacreon  against  the 
charges  of  inebriety  and  uuoa^ral  lust,  and  with  cOn^-i> 
derable  success.  These  imputations,  however,  have  beeu 
cast  on  his  ipeinory  by  the  majority  of  wiiters,  except^ 
perhaps,  ^Slian.  How  long  Anacreon  continued  at  Samoa 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  he  remained  there  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Polycrates ;  for  Herodotus 
assures  us,  that  Anacreon  was  with  that  prince  in  his 
chamber,  when  he  received  a  message  from  Ur;etes  gover* 
nor  of  Sardis,  by  whose  treachery  Polycrates  was  soon 
after  betrayed  and  inhumanly  crucified.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  a  little  before  this,  that  Anacreon  left  Saraos  and 
removed  to  Athens ;  having  been  invited  thither  by  Hip- 
parchus  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  oiie  of  the  most  vir« 
tuous  and  learned  princes  of  his  time  ;  who,  as  Plato  as« 
sures  us,  sent  an  obliging  letter,  with  a  vessel  of  fifty  oara 
to  convey  him  over  the  JEgean  sea.  After  Hipparcho$ 
was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Harmpdius  and  Aristogitoni 
Anacreon  returned  to  Teos,  where  he  remained  till  the 
revolt  of  Histisus,  when  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  re* 
move  to  Abdera,  where  he  died.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  said  to  have  been  very  extraordinary ;  for  they  tell  us  he 
was  choaked  with  a  g^rape-stone^  which  he  swallowed  as  he 
was  drinking  some  new  wine.  A  small  part  only  of  Ana* 
creoii's  works  remain*  Besides  odes  and  epigrams,  he 
composed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics  :  the  poem^  which 
are  extant  consist  chiefly  of  bacchanalian  songs  and  love- 
sonnets  ;  and  with  respect  to  such  subjects,  they  have 
been  long  regarded  as  standards  of  excellenca  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  native  elegance  and  grace  from 
every  other  kind  of  poetical  composition  :  and  the  volup* 
tuous  gaiety  of  all  his  songs  is  so  characteristic,  that  his 
style  and  manner  have  produced  inntimecable  imitationai 
csiJled  Anacreontics.  Little  can  be  said^  however,  of  the 
moral  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and .  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  fascinations  of  the  Anacreontic  school  have  been  most 
destructive  to  the  morals  and  prudence  of  the  young  and 

gay- 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  too  numerous  to  be  spe« 
cifted  here.  They  were  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Henry 
Stephens,  Paris,  1554,  4to,  who  had  found  the  eleventh  pde 
on  the  cover  of  an  old  book.  Until  then  we  had  nothiug 
ilf  Anacreon  but  what  was  in  Aulus  Gellius,  or  the  Antho^ 
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Togy.  Stepbras,  howieTer,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  two  maouscripta,  which  he  compured  with  sonipulous 
care.  These  were  the  only  MS8.  known  for  a  long  period  ; 
but  as  Stephens,  who  some  time  before  his  death  fell  into 
piental  decay,  neglected  to  communicate  to  any  person 
where  they  were,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  de<- 
stroyed  with  many  other  valuable  originals.  This  circum- 
stance was  the  cause  of  some  suspioiou  attaching  to  the 
f^ditio  Princeps  as  deficient. in  authenticity.  It  was,  how- 
ever, generally  followed  in  the  subsequent  editions,  of 
which  those  of  Madame  Dacier  and  Barnes  were  long  es- 
teemed the  best.  But  the  most  singular  and  magnificent 
edition  of  modem  times  is  that  of  Joseph  Spaletti,  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1781,  in  imperial  quarto,  with  3S 
fine  plates,  exclusive  of  16  plates  in /ac-^simile.  In  the 
preface,  the  editor  remarks,  that  some  hyper-critics,  as  Le 
Fevre,  Dacier,  and  Baxter,  had  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  Anacreon  :  and  that  Cornelius  Pau  had  even  suspected 
hia  odes  to  have  been  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
To  confute  this,  Spaletti  now  published  the  poems  of  Ana* 
oreon  in/ac^timiU,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vjitican,  of  the  tenth 
century^  as  is  palpable,  from  its  calligrapby,  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  Gneek  archssology.  The  Latin  translation 
by  Spaletti  is  said  to .  be  much  more  accurate  than  any 
other. «— There  are  many  English  translations  of  Ana- 
creon, who  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  young  poets. 
Cowley  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  successful  trans- 
lator. The  French  also  have  many  tranrfetions,  and  some 
of  them  faithfuland  spirited.  ^ 

ANANIA,  or  AGNANY  (Jam  n'),  was  n  lawyer  of 
much  reputation  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  origin  was 
obsture,  and  on  that  account,  it  is  said,  be  took  the  name 
of  Anania^  a  town  of  the  ancient  Latium,  instead  of  that  of 
his  family.  He  became  mfterwaerds  peofessor  of  civil  and 
dtnon  law  at  Bologna,  and  archdeacon,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  piety  and  learning.  His  ^  Comii>entaries  on 
the  fifth  Book  of  the  Decvetals,"  a  volimie  of  <<  Consuka- 
liops,*'  and  his  trearise  on  feudal  rights,  ^^  De  levooatione 
feudi  alienati,"  Leyden,  1546,  4to,  are  among  his  prior 
cipal  works.  It  is  rather  supriaing  that  a  man  ot  his  learn- 
ing and  sense^  should  have  also  written  <pn  the  subject  of 
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ifiagic  afid  demons,  **  De  magia  et  maleftciid,  Leyden^ 
1669,  4to;  if  ipd^edthid  belongs  to  hinii  and  not  to  the 
subject  of  the  following  article.  He  died  in  1458,  at  an 
advamred  age.  ^ 

ANANIA  (John  Lorehzo  d'),  a  native  of  Tayerna  in 
Calabria,  lited  about  the  end  of  the  sixteendi  century. 
He  #rote  a  hook  of  geography  in  Italian ;  and  a  work  itr 
Latin,  entitled  ^<  De  natura  Dsemonum,^*  which  was  print- 
ed at  Venice  in  i5S!2,  8vo.  The  other  work  beam  the 
title  **  Cosmographia,  overo  ^universale  Fabrica  del  Mon- 
do,"  and  was  published  at  Venice  in  .1576,  4to.  This  au- 
thor i^  not  mentioned  by  Vossius  in  his  catalogue  of  geo- 
graphers. • 

ANASTASIU8  BlBLiOtHECARius,  so  called  because  he 
was  librarian  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  Greece, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.   He  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  abbot  of 
St.  Mary's  trans  Tiberim.     His  chief  work,   the  **  Liber 
PofitlRcalis,*'  ot  the  lives  of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to 
Nicholas  t.  is  of  a  doubtful  character :  Blondel  and  Sal- 
masius  bestow  great  encomiums  on  it,  while  Hailing,  a 
Roman  catholic  writer  of  note,  depreciates  it  as  much.    To 
the  hist  edition  of  this  book  ts  joined  Ciampinius's  exami* 
fta^ion  ^f  the  validity  of  the  facts  therein  mentioned ;  and 
from  tbj^  "we  learn  that  he  wrote  only  the  lives  of  Gregory 
IV.  Sergius  II.  Leo  IV.  Benedict  III.  and  Nicholas  I.  and 
that  the  lives  of  the  other  popes  in  that  book  were  done  by 
different  amhors.    Atiastasius  is  said  to  have  assisted  at  the 
Mj^htb  geftenA  cetmcM  heWl  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
8<>d,  of 'whrch  he  transited  the  acts  and  canons  from  Greek 
ifirto  Latin.     The  time  of  his  death  is  a  disptited  point,  as 
indeed  are  many  parUcnlars  relating  to  him.    Bayle  has  a 
very  elaborate  article  on  his  history,  which  Cave  had  pre- 
viously e!3ca!ttifHed,  and  Blondel,  in  his  ^^  FamiUer  eclaircisse- 
ment,*'  and  Boeder  in  his  "  Bibl.  critica,**  have  likewise 
^mered  deeply  into  the  controversy.     He  wrote  a  great 
tiuttiber  of  trandations,  more  valued  for  their  fidelity  than 
(Aegat^D^,  yet  tbey^have  all  been  admitted  into  the  popish 
6o))ectioin  of  ecclesiasticai  memoirs  and  antiquities.    The 
Srst  edition  cf  the  <<  Liber  PonttficaKs*'  was  tmnted  at 
Mentz,  1602,  4to,  and  two  more  editions  appeafedin^helaat 
century,  one  in  four  vols.  foL  by  Francis  and  Joseph  Bian*- 
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cbiniy  1713 — 1735,  and  the  other  in  three  volsf.  ijtOf  by  the 
abbe  Vignoli,  1724 — 1753,  besides  an  edition  by  Mura- 
tori^  in  his  collection  of  Italian  writers,  enlarged  by  learn- 
ed dissertations,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Anasta- 
sias  was  rather  the  translator,  or  compiler  of  those  lives,  and 
that  he  took  them  from  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  popes,^ 
tbe  acts  of  the  martyrs,  and  other  documents  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Vatican 
library  then  consisted  of  little  else,  although  it  appears  that 
there  was  before  his  time  a  person  honoured  with  the  title 
of  librarian.^ 

ANA8TASIUS,  called  the  Sinaite,  because  he  was  a 
monk  of  mount  Sinai,  flourished  in  the  seventh  century^ 
We  have  several  writings  of  this  recluse:  U  ^'Odegps,*' 
or  the  Guide  on  the  true  way,  in  Gn  and  Lat.  Ingoldstadt^ 
1606,  4to.  2.  *^  Contemplatioues  in  Hexameron,*'  Grceco- 
Lat.  Londini,  1682,  4to,  published  by  AUix.  3.  ^'  Cinq 
livres  dogmatiques  de  Tbeologie."  4.  "  Some  sermons/* 
His  works  were  published  at  Ingolstadt,  1606,  4to,  by  the 
Jesuit  Gretser,  and  inserted  in  the  Biblioth.  PP.  ^ 

ANATOLIUS,  St.  born  at  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Lao- 
dicea  in  Syria,  in  269,  cultivated  successfully  arithmetic, 
geometry,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  Some  works  of  bis  are 
still  remaining ;  among  others,  a  tract  on  Easter,  printed 
iu  the  Doctrina  temporum  of  Bucherius^  Antwerp^  1634,| 
foUo. ' 

ANAXAGORAS,  of  Clazomene,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  ancient  philosophers,  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  the  seventieth  olympiad,  B.  C.  500,  and  was  a-  disciple 
of  Anaximenes.  He  inherited  from  his  parents  a  patri* 
mony  which  might  have  secured  him  independence  and 
distinction  at  home ;  but  such  was  his  thirst  after  know- 
ledge, that,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age^  he  left  bia 
country,  without  taking  proper  precautions  concerning  his 
estate,  and  went  to  reside  at  Athens.  Here  he  diligently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  and 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  works  of  Homer,  whom 
be  admired  as  the  best  preceptor,  not  only  in  style^  but  in 
morals.  Engaging  afterwards  in  speculations  cooceroing  ' 
nature,  the  fame  of  the  Milesian  ^school  induoed  him  to  leave 
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Adiensy  that  be  might  attend  upon  the  public  instriictiomi 
of  Anaximenes.  Under  him  he  became  acquainted  with 
bis  doctrines,  and  those  of  his  predecessors,  couceming 
natural  bodies,  and  the  origin  of  things.  So  ardently  did 
he  engage  in  these  inquiries,  that  he  said  concerning  him- 
self tliat  he  was  bora  to  contemplate  the  heavens..  Visiting 
bis  native  city,  he  found  that,  whilst  he  had  been  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  his  estate  had  run  to  waste,  an<l 
remarked,  that  to  this  ruin  he  owed  his  prosperity.  One 
of  his  fcUow-cittzeiis  complaining  that  he,  who  was  so  well 
qualified,'  both  by  rank  and  ability,  for  public  offices,  had 
shown  so  little  regard^or  his  country,  he  replied,  **Mif 
first  care  is  for  my  country,"  pointing  to  heaven.  After 
remaining  for  some  years  at  Miletus,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  there  taught  philosophy  in  private.  Among  his  pupils 
were  several  eminent  men,  particularly  the  tragedian  Eu- 
ripides, and  the  orator  and  statesman  Pericles ;  to  whom 
some  add  Socrates  and  Tbemistocles. 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired,  at  length  excited  tlie 
jealousy  and  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and  brought  upon 
him  a  cruel  persecution.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  ha 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  death ;  and  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Pericles  obtained  from  his  judges 
the  milder  sentence  of  fine  and  banishment ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  charge  alleged  against  him  is  variously  represented. 
The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  his  offence 
was,  the  propagation  of  new  opinions  concerning  the  gods, 
and  particularly,  teaching  that  the  sun  is  an  inanimate 
fiery  substance,  and  consequently  not  a  proper  object  of 
worship.  As  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  into 
nature,  on  many  occasions  be  might  contradict  the  vulgar 
opinions  and  superstitions.  It  is  related  that  he  ridiculed 
the  Athenian  priests,  for  predicting  an  unfortunate  event 
from  the  unusual  appearance  of  a  ram  which  had  but  one 
born  ;  and  that,  to  qonvhice  the  people  that  there  was  no-* 
thing  unnatural  in  the  affair,  he  opened  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  showed  them,  that  it  was  so  constructed,  as* 
necessarily  to  prevent  the  growth  <of  the  other  horn. 

After  his  banishment,  Anaxagoras  passed  the  remaiader 
of  his  days  at  Lampsacus,  Where  he  employed  himself  in 
instructing  youth,  and  obtained  great  respect  and  influence 
among  the  magistrates  and  citi^^ns.  Through  his  whole 
life  he  appears  to  have  supported  the  character  of  a  true 
philospj)hcr.     Superior  to  motives  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
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he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuiti  of  science^  and  in  th« 
midiftt  of  the  Ticiasitades  of  fortune,  preserved  an  equal 
mind*  When  one  of  his  firiends  expressed  regret  on  ac- 
count of  his  banishoyent  from  Athens,  he  said,  ^^  It  is  not 
I  who  have  lost  the  Atfaenians,~but  the  Athenians  who  have  . 
lost  me.*' .  Being  asked,  just  before  his  death,  whether  he 
wished  to  be  carried  for  interment  to  Clazomene,  his  na- 
tive city,  he  said,  ^^'It  is  unnecessary  ;  the  way  to  the  re^ 
gions  below  is  every  where  alike  open.**  In  reply  to  a 
message  sent  him,  at  that  time,  by  the  senate  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  requesting  him  to  inform  them  in  what  manner  they 
might  most, acceptably  express  their  respect  for  his  me- 
mory after  his  decease,  he  said,  **  By  ordaining  that  the 
day  of  my  death, may  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  in  all 
the  schools  of  Lampsacus."  His  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  custom  remained  for  tfofiiy  centuries.  He' 
died  about  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  inhabitants 
of  Lampsacus  expressed  their  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom, 
by  erecting  a  tomb,  with  an  inscription  signifying  that  his 
mind  explored  the  paths  of  truth ;  and  two  altars  were  rais- 
ed in  honour  of  his  memory,  one  dedicated  to  Truth,  the 
other  to  Mind,  which  latter  appellation  Was  given  him  on 
account  of  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  concerning  the 
origin  and  formation  of  nature* 

The  material  world  was  conceived  by  Anaxagoras  to 
have  originated  from  a  confused  mass,  consisting  of  dif« 
ferent  kinds  of  particles.     Having   learned  in  the  Ionic 
school,  that  bodies  are  composed  of  minute  parts,  and  hav-' 
ing.  observed  in  different  bodies  different,  and  frequently 
contrary,  forms  and  qualities,  he  concluded,  ^at  the  pri-^ 
mary  particles,  of  which  J^odies  consist,  are  of  different 
kinds  ;  and  that  the  pecilliar  form  and  properties  of  each 
body  depend  upon  the  natnre  of  that  class  of  particles,  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  composed.     A  bone,  for  instance,  he 
conceived  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  bony  par* 
ticles,  a  piece  of  gold,  of  golden-  particles ;  and  thus  he 
gii^posed  bodies  of  every  kind  to  be  generated  from  simi- 
lar particles,  and  to  assume  the  character  of  those  particles. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficuities  and  absurdities  which  ob- 
viously attend  this  system,  the  invention  of  it  was  a  proof  of 
die  author^  ingenuity,  who  doubtless  bad  reeourse  to  the 
BOtioB  of  similar  particles,  in  hopes  of  obviating  the  ob- 
jections which  lay  against  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  as  he  had 
xeoeiyed  it  from  Aaajtimeftes. 
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Btit  tbe  most  iitportant  improyement  which  Anaxagorat 
aiade  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  w^s  that  of 
•eparating,  in  his  system,  the  active  principle  in  nature 
from  the  material  mass  upon  which  it  acts,  and  thus  intro*^ 
blueing  a  distinct  intelligent  cause  of  all  things.  The  simi'- 
lar  particles  of  matter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  basis 
lof  nature,  being  without  life  or  motion,  he  concluded  that 
there  must  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple, or  infinite  mind^  existing  separately  from  matter, 
which,  having  a  power  of  motion  within  itself,  first  com- 
municated motion  to  the  material  mass,  and,  by  uniting* 
homogeneal  partrcles,  produced  the  various  forms  of  na«  / 
ture. 

*   That  Anaxagoras  maintained  an  infinite  mind  to  be  thd 
author  of  all  motion  and  life,  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
authorities*      Plato    expressly    asserts,    that  Anaxagorat 
taught  the  existence  of  <<  a  disposing  mind,  the  cause  of 
all  things.^'     Aristotle  gives  it  as  his  doctrine,  that  mind  it 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  pure,  simple,  and  unmixed; 
that  it  possesses  within  itself  the  united  powers  of  thought 
and  motion  ;  and  that  it  gives  motion  to  the  universe,  and 
is  the  cause  of  whatever  is  fair  and  good.     Plutarch  con-^ 
firms  this  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
shews  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of  his  predecessors. 
**  The  Ionic  philosophers,**  says  he,  '^  who  appeared  be- 
fore Anaxagoras^  made  fortune,  or  blind  necessity,  that  is, 
fhe  fortuitous  or  necessary  motion  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, the  first  principle  in  nature ;  but  Anaxagoras  affirmed 
that  a  pure  mind,  perfectly  free  from  all  material  concre* 
lions,  governs  the  universe.**     From  these  and  other  con- 
current testimonies  it  clearly  appears,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  conceived  mind  as  de- 
tached from  matter,  and  aa  acting  upon  it  with  intelligence 
and  design  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.    The  infinite 
mind,  or  deity,  which  his  predecessors  had  confounded 
with  matter,  making  them  one  universe,  Anaxagoras  con<^ 
ceived  to  have  a  separate  and  independent  existence^  and 
to  be  simple,  pure  intelligence,  capable  of  forming  the 
eternal  mass  of  matter  according  to  lus  pleasure.    Thus  he 
assigned  an  adequate  cause  for  the  existence  of  the  visible 
irorld. 

Several  doctrines  are  ascribed  to  Anaxagoras,  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  u^la 
tare :  such  as,!  that  die  wind  is  produced  by  the  rarefea- 
Voii^IL  M 
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^OD  of  the  air ;  that  the  rainbow  is  the  effect  el*  tt^^ito^ 
flection  of  the  solar  rays  from  -a  thick  clondi  placed  oppo» 
eite  to  it  like  a  mirror ;  that  the  moon  13  an  opaque  body, 
exUightened  by  the  sun,  and  an  habitable  region^  divided 
into  hills,  vales,  and  waters ;  that  tiie  cosiets  ate  waudef <> 
ing  stars ;  and  Uiat  the  fixed  stars  are  in  a  negion  enlerior 
to  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  the  writers  who  r^ox^ 
these  particulars  have  mixed  with  them  such  strange  ala^up- 
dities^as  weaken  the  credit  of  their  whole  jrelation.  When 
we  are  told,  that  Anaxagora^  thought  the  sun  to  be  a  flat 
circular  mass  of  hot  iron»  soanewbat  bigger  than  the  Pelo« 
ponnesus  ;  and  the  stars  to  have  been  fomied  from  stones 
whirled  from  the  earth  by  tlie  violent  circumvolution  of  itt 
aarrounding  ether,  we  cannot  but  suspect  $bat  in  (he  q^irsc 
of  traditionary  report,  his  opinions  must  ha^'^e  been  igntK 
rantly  misconceived,,  or  designedly  misrepresented. '^ 

ANAXANDRIDES,  a  Greek  comic  poet*  born  at  Ga« 
mirus,  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  flourished  in  the  101st  olym»« 
piad,  B.  C.  400,  and  was  the  first,  if  Suidas  may  be  cre^ 
dited,  who  introduced  love  adventures  oa  the  stage,  which 
Bayle  thinks  doubtful.     He  was  a  man  conceited  ef  his 

SersoUy  wore  rich  apparel,  and  affected  pomp  and  gran* 
eur  to  such  a  degree,  that  being  once  engaged  to  read  a 
poem  at  Athens,  he  went  to  the  appointed  place  on  horse* 
back,  and  rehearsed  part  of  his  performance  in  that  pos<* 
ture.  Such  a  behaviour  renders  probable  what  is  ftirthet 
laid  of  him,  vi%.  that  he  was  extremely  grieved  when  his 
pieces  did  not  cany  the  prize.  He  never  used,  like  other 
po^ts,  to  polish  or  correct  them,  that  they  might  appear 
4^gain  in  a  better  condition ;  aiul  this  diarespeet  for  hia 
apectators  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  fine  cotnedies« 
Owing  to  the  saoie  circumstance,  he  won  the  prize  bat  ten 
times,  whereas  we  find  above  twenty  of  his  plays  quoted, 
and  he  wrote  if»  all  sixty-five*  The  Athenians  oondembed 
him  to  be  starved  for  censuring  their  government.  None 
of  his  productions  are  extant,  but  some  of  them  are  nnen«» 
lipned  by  Aristotle  aad  other  authon*  ' 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  philoso^r  ctf  Abdera,  in  the  1  lOA 
olympiad,  B.  C  340,  was  the  £avourtte  of  ^exandcr  tiio 
Great,  and  used  a  liberty,  in  speaking  to  him,  that  was  weif'* 
thy  of  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes.    That  prince  beisf 
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4MxnAedf  Anftxarchus  put  his  finger  to  the  wound,  an|8l 
looking  him  in  the  face,  said,  ^*  This  is  human  blood ;  and 
not  of  that  kind  which  animates  the  gods.**  Once  this 
prince  asked  him  at  table,  what  he  thought  of  the  feast  ? 
ile  answered,  ^'  that  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting,  the 
%ead  of  a  great  nobleman,  which  ought  to  have  been  served 
in  a  dish  :**  and  in  saying  this,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Nicocreon, 
tyrant  of  Cyprus.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this 
Kicocreon,  in  his  turn,  caused  him  to  be  put  in  a  mortar, 
and  beat  with  iron  pestles.  The  philosopher  told  tbfe 
tyrant  to  pound  his  body  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  tt« 
iuld  no  power  over  his  soul.  Nicocreon  then  threatened 
to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  ^<  Thou  shalt  not  do  it^ 
wretch  1"  said  Anaxarchus ;  and  immediately  spit  it  in  his 
Tace,  after  having  bit  it  in  two  with  his  teeth.  AnaiOurchus 
Avas  of  the  scfct  of  the  Sceptics.  Such  is  the  common  ac- 
teant  of  this  philosopher,  but  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Ins  character,  which  was  that  of  a  man  softened  by  efteioi* 
hate  pleasure,  and  a  flatterer  of  kings.  The  slune  story  it 
toldofZeno.*  ,  ' 

ANAXIMAND£R,  an  andent  philosopher,  w&s  the  first 
who  taught  philosophy  in  a  pnbiic  school,  and  is  therefor^ 
often  spoken  of  ks  ^e  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect  He  was 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  42d  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  610. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  friend  and  companion  of  Thales^ 
whbnce  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus* 
That  he  was  emplbyed  in  instructing  youth,  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  an  anecdote  related  concerning  him;  that^ 
being  laughed  at  for  singing  (that  is,  probsmly,  reciting 
his  verses)  ill,  be  said^  <*  We  must  endeavoui'  to  sing  bet- 
ter, for  the  sake  of  the  boys.**  Anaximander  was  the  first 
Who  laid  aside  the  defective  mediod  of  oral  tradition,  and 
cdmihitted  the  principles  of  natural  ilcience  to  writing.  It 
is  tfeiated  of  him,  which,  however,  is  totally  iinprobable, 
that  he  predicted  an  earthquake.  H^  lived  sixty-four  years. 
'  The  general  doctrine  of  Anaximander,  concerning  na- 
ture and  the  origin  of  things^  was,  that  infinity  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  thiiigs ;  that  the  universe,  though  variable 
in  its  parts,  is  oiie  whole  is  immutable ;  and  that  all  things 
f  re  produced  trota  infinity,  and  terminate  in  it  What  this 
^llilosopher  meaiit  by  i^finity^  has  been  a  subject  of  a  dis- 
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pate  productive  of  many  ingenious  conjectures,  which  V^ 
however,  too  feebly  supported  to  merit  particular  notice* 
The  most  material  question  is,  whether  Anaximander  uo- 
derstood  by  infinity  the  material  subject,  or  the  efficient 
cause,  of  nature.  Plutarch  asserts,  the  infinity  of  Anaxi- 
mander to  be  nothing  but  matter.  Aristotle  explains  it  in 
the  same  manner,  and  several  modern  writers  adopt  th^ 
same  idea.  But  neither  Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  could  have 
any  better  ground  for  their  opinion  than  conjecture.  It  b 
more  probable,  that  Anaximander,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Tbales,  would  attempt  to  improve,  than  ihkt  he  would 
entirely  reject,  the  doctrine  of  his  master.  If,  therefore^ 
the  explanation,  given  above,  of  the  system  of  Thales  b^ 
admitted,  there  will  appear  some  ground  for  supposin^^ 
that  Anaximander  made  use  of  the  term  infinity  to  denote 
the  humid  mass  of  Thales,  whence  all  things  arose,  toge* 
ther  with  the  divine  principle  by  which  he  supposed  it  tQ 
be  animated.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Hermias,  who  asserts,  that  Anaximander  supposed  an 
Eternal  mover  or  first  cause  of  motion,  prior  to  the  humid 
mass  of  Thales.  And  Aristotle  himself  speaks  of  the  in- 
finity of  Anaximander  as  comprehending  and  directing  all 
things.  After  all,  nothing  can  be  determined,  with  cer«^ 
tainty,  upon  this  subject 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  mathematics  and  astro* 
Aomy  were  indebted  to  Anaximanider.  He  framed  a  con- 
hected  series  of  geometrical  truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  ci 
his  doptriqe.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  delineate 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and 
'  water,  u^on  .an  artificial  globe.  7'he  invention  of  the 
iun-dial  is  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  man* 
kind  had  remained,  till  this  time,  unacquainted  with  so 
useful  an  instrument,  especially  considering  bow  much 
attention  had,  in  many  countries,  been  paid  to  astronomy, 
^nd  how  early  we  read  of  the  division  of  time  into  hours. 
Herodotus,  with  much  greater  probability,  ascribes  this 
invefition  to  the  Babylonians.  Perhaps  he  made  use  of  a 
gnomon  in  ascertaining,  more  correctly  than  Thales  had 
done,  the  meridian  line,  and  the  points  of  the  solstices. 
Pliny  says,  that  he  first  observed  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic ;  but  this  cannot  be  true,  if  Thales  was  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses,  which  supposes 
tlie  knowledge  of  this  obliqitity,  -      * 

Othpr  opinions  ascribed  to  ^Q^^^^t^der  are,  tb«t  tM 
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•tan  are  globular  collections  of  aif  and  fire,  borne  about 
in  the  spheres  in  which  they  are  placed ;  that  they  are 
gods,  that  is,  inhabited  and  animated  by  portions  of  the 
divinity ;  that  the  sun  has  the  highest  place  in  the  hea* 
'  yens,  the  moon  the  next,  and  the  planets  and  fixed  start 
the  lowest;  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  remains  in  its  place ;  and  that  the  sun 
is  twen^-^igbt  times  larger  than  the  earth.  ^ 

ANAXIMENES,  a  Milesian,  who  was  bom  about  the 
fiftf-sixth  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  SS^^  was  a  hearer  and  com- 
panion of  Anaximander,  He  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
master,  in  *  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
things,  and  attempted  to  cast  new  light  upon  the  system. 
He  taught,  that  the  first  principle  of  ali  things  is  air,  which 
he  held  to  be  infinite,  or  immense.  Anaximenes,  says 
Simplicius,  taught  the  unity  and  immensity  of  matter,  but 
^  under  a  more  definite  term  than  Anaximander,  calling  it 
air.  He  held  air  to  be  God,  because  it  is  diffused  through 
all  nature,  and  is  perpetually  active.  The  air  of  Anaxi* 
menes  is,  then,  a  subtle  ether,  animated  with  a' divine  prin* 
ciple,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin  of  all  beings,  and  in 
this  sense  Lactantius  understood  his  doctrine. 

Anaximenes  was  probably  the  continuator  of  the  doctrine  ' 
of  Thales  and  Anaximander,  concerning  the  first  principle 
of  nature,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  supposed  the 
tlivine  energy  to  be  resident  in  air,  or  ether.  Chiefly  at* 
tentive,  however,  to  material  causes,  he  was  silent  con* 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  divine  mind. 

Anaximenes  is  also  said  to  have  taught,  that  all  minds 
are  air;  that  fire,  Water,  and  earth,  proceed  from  it,  by^ 
rarefaction  or  condensation ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
fiery  bodies,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  circular  plate ;  that 
the  stars,  which  also  are  fiery  substances,  are  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  as  nails  in  a  crystalline  plane ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air.  * 

ANAXIMENES,  the  son  of  Aristocle^  of  Lampsacqs,  an 
orator,  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  of 
'  Zoilus  of  Axnphipolis,  the  absurd  critic  on  Homer.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  tind  followed  him 
Co  the  wars.  When  the  king  was  incensed  against  the 
people  of  Lampsacus,  because  they  had  taken  the  part  of 
the  Persians,  and  threatened  them  with  grievous  punish* 
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ments,  he  saved  them  by  a  trick.  The  people,  in  dangefc 
of  losing  their  wives,  cmldren,  and  country,  sent  Anaxi^ 
menes  to  intercede  for  them,  and  Alexander  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  swore  by  the  gods,  that  he  would  do 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  desired  of  him.  Upon  thia 
Ahaximenes  said  to  him,  ^^  Grant  me  the  favour,  O  king, 
to  enslave  the.  wives  and  children  of  the  people  of  Lamp* 
sacus,  to  burn  their  temples,  and  lay  their  city  even  with 
the  ground.*'  Alexander,  not  being  able  to  retract  his 
oath,  pardoned  Lampsacus  against  his  will.  Anaximened 
revenged  himself  on  his  enemy  Theopompus  the  sua  of 
Damostratus  in  a  manner  not  much  to  hisxredit.  Being  a. 
sophist,  and  able  to  imitate  the  style  of  sophists,  he  wrote 
a  book  against  the  Athenians  and  LacedoEjnonians,  care« 
fully  framing  a  railing  story,  and  setting  the  name  of  Theo- 
pompus to  it,  sent  it  to  those  cities,  uence  arose  an  uni-* 
versal  hatred  of  Theopompus  throughout  all  Greece^ 
Anaximenes  is  said  to  be  the  inventpr  of  speaking  €x  tern" 
porey  according  to  Suidas,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  com^ 
prehend  what  ne  means  by  that  being,  an  invention.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  twelve  books 
on  the  early  history  of  Greece,  but  none  of  these  have  de- 
scended to  us. ' 

ANCHARANUS,  or  ANCARANO  (Peter),  an  emi- 
nent civilian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Bo<« 
logna  in  Italy,  and  descended  from  the;  illustrious  family  of 
the  Fameses.  Besides  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  the 
civil  law,  he  was  a  philosopher  and  politician  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker.  These  qualifications  raised, Ins  reputation^ 
and  gave  him  a  great  authority  among  his  countryn^n. 
He  was  likewise  in  high  esteem, with  the  princes  of  Italy, 
and  applied  to  by  many  cities  and  universities.  He  stu-* 
died  chiefly  under  Baldus,  whose  intimate  friendship  he 
gained,  and  who.  instructed  him  in  the  most  abstruse  parts 
of  the  civil  law.  He  read  public  lectures  upon  the  law  at 
first  in  Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  in  conjunction 
with  Bartholomew  Salicetus,  with  the  greatest  applause  of 
his  auditors.  He  flourished  about  1380,  and  the  following 
years;  for  in  Maj^  1382,  Salicetus,  who  was  hid  contem- 
porary, began  his  commentaries  in  IX  Libros  Codic.  at 
Bologna.  Our  author  died  there  about  the  year  1410,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Benedict ;  though  some 
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IMTiters  pretend,  that  he  lived  till  1497,  which  tliey  infer 
from  his  epitaph^  which  was  oilly  repaired  in  that  yean 
But  the  manuscript  of  bis  lecture  upon  the  Clementines 
aod  Rescripls,  wMeh  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Augs- 
bm^,  appears-  to  have  been  written  in  1397  ;  and  another 
manuscript  of  his  lecture  upon  the  second  book  of  the 
Decretals,  which  is  likewise'^  in  that  library,  shews  that  it 
\ii%s'finished  at  Venice  in  1392.  He  wrote,  1.  *<  Commen- 
laria  in  sex  Libfo»  Decretaltiiin  ;**  with  the  Scholia  of 
Codeeha-and^Johii  deMbhteferrato,  at  Bononia,  1581,  foL 
2<  ^'  Lectuca  super  Clementinas^''  with  the  additions  of 
Gatban  Pariel  and  others,  Lyons,  1549  and  1553,  foL 
31  ^  Select®  Qisffistiones  omnium  prsestantissimorum  Juris- 
fDOQSultorum  in  tfoi  tomo^  digest®,  Francfort,  1581,  foL 
4/  ^^  Consilia  slve  Responsa  Juris,"  with  the  additions  of 
fetom  Zanchius,  Venice,  1568>  1585,  1589,  1599,  folio. 
5;  <<  Repetitiones  in  C.  Gimonum  Statuta,  de  Constit«'* 
Venice,  1987.' 

ANCHER  (PteTtir  Ko^oi)),  s  Danish  lawyer  of  the 
eighteenth  centnrjr,  filled  seteml  situations' of  importance 
}n  the  Danish  administration,  and'  about  the  end  of  that 
century  bore  the  titie  of  counsellor  of  conference.  He 
wrote  many  elementary  works  on  the  civil  and  crin\inal 
law  of  Denmark,  which  differs  from  the  Roman  in  many 
particulars ;  but  his  principal  and  most  learned  and  useful 
.work,  is  <*The  History  of  Danish  law  from  the  time  of 
king  Harold  to  that  of  Christian  V.**  1769,  3' vols.  8yo» 
which  is  in  the  Danish  language.  * 

'  ANCILLON  (David),  an  eminent  diyine,  of*  the  re* 
formed' church  at  Metz,  was  bom  March  17,  1617.  He 
studied  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his  age  in  tho 
Jesuits*  college,  then  the  only  one  at  Metz  where  thero 
%vas  an  opportunity  of  being  instructed  in  polite  literature. 
In  this  college  he  gave  such  proofs  of  genius,  that  the 
heads  of  the  society  left  nothing  unattempted  in  order  to 
draw  him  over  to  their  religion  and  party ;  but  he  con* 
tiAued  firm  against  their  attacks,  and  that  he  might  be  the 
more  enabled  to  withstand  them,  took  the  resolution  of 
studying  divinity,  in  which  he  was  so  indefatigable,  that 
his  father  \^-as  often  obliged  to  interpose  his  authority  to 
interrupt  his  continual  application,  lest  it  s^hould  injure 
his  health.    lie  went  to  Geneva  in  tbe  year  1633,  and  per-* 
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formed  his  c6urse  of  philosophy  there  under  Mr.  du  Pan^ 
and  his  divinity  studies  under  Spanheim^  Diodati,  and 
Tronchin,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him*  He  left  Ge- 
neva in  April  1641,  and  offered  himself  to  the  synod  of 
Charenton,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter. His  abilities  were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners^ 
and  his  modesty  by  the  ministers  of  Paris;  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  so  highly  satisfied  with  him,  that  they  gave 
him  one  of  the  most  considerable  churches,  which  was  un« 
provided  for^  that  of  Meaux,  where  he  exercised  his  minis- 
try  till  the  year  1653,  and  became  extremely  popular^ 
raising  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  learning,  eloquence^ 
and  virtue,  and  wsis  even  highly  respected  by  those  of.  the 
Roman  catholic  communion.  He  displs^yed  his  talents 
with  still  greater  reputation  an4  success  in  his  own  country^ 
ivhere  he  was  minister  from  the  year  1653,  till  the  revo«  . 
cation  of*  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  retired  to 
Francfort  after  that  fatal  blow;  and  having  preached  in, 
the  French  church  at  Hanau,  the  whole  assembly  was  so 
edified  by  it,  that  tbey  immediately  called  together  the 
heads  of  the  families,  in  order  to  propose  that  he  might 
be  desired  to  accept  of  the  office  of  minister  among  them. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  to  ;  and  they  sent  deputies 
who  prevailed  on  him,  and  he  began  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  in  that  church  about  the  end  qf  the  year  1685. 
It  was  now  that  several  persons  who  had  quitted  the 
French  church,  for  some  disgust,  returned  to  it  again. 
Hie  professors  of  divinity,  and  the  German  and  Dutch 
ministers,  attended  frequently  upon  his  sermons*  The 
count  of  Hanau  himself,  who  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  that;  church,  came  thitlier  to  hear  Mr.  Ancillon.  H^s  au- 
ditors came  from,  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  even  from 
Francfort,  and  people,  who  understood  nothing  of  Frenchj 
flocked  together  with  great  eagerness,  and  said,  that  they 
loved  to  see  him  speak;  a  degree  of  popularity  which  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  two  other  ministers,  who  at  length 
rendered  his.  situation  so  uneasy  that  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  voluntarily  a  place  from  which  they  could  not 
force  him.  If  he  had  chosen  to  rely  upon  the  voice  of  the 
people,  he  might  have  still  retained  his  situation,  but  it 
wps  his  opinion  that  a  faithful  pastor  ought  not  to  establish 
his  own  interests  upon  any  division  between  a  congregation 
and  its  ministers,  and  as  through  his  whole  life  he  had 
been  averse  to  parties,  and  had  remonstrated  ofiten  against 
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cabals  and  factions,  he  would  not  take  adtanti^e  of  the 
disposition  which  the  people  were  in  towards  him,  nor 
pNermit  them  to  act  Having  therefore  attempted  every 
method  which  charity  suggested  without  success,  he  re- 
solved to.  quit  Hanau,  where  he  had  to  wrangle  without 
intermission,  and  where  his  patience,  which  had  supported 
several  great  trials,  might  possibly  be  at  last  overcome ; . 
and  for  these  reasons  he  left  it  privately.  He  would  now 
have  returned  to  Francfort  to  settle,  but  in  consideration 
pf  his  i^um^fous  family,  he  preferred  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  kind  reception  from  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg. 
He  was  also  made  minister  of  Berlin,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  his  eldest  son  made  judge  and  director  of  the 
French  who  were  in  that  city,  and  his  other  son  rewarded 
with  a  pension,  and  entertained  at  the  university  of  Franc- 
fort  upon  the  Oder,  and  at  last  minister  in  ordinary  of  th^ 
capitaL  .He  had  likewise  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
brother  made  judge  of  all  the  French  in  the  states  of 
Brand'enbourg,  and  Mr.  Cayart,  his  son-in-law,  engineer 
to  his  electoral  highness.  He  enjoyed  these  circumstances 
undisturbed,  till  his  death  at  Berlin,  September  3,  1692, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  His  marriage  was  contracted  in 
a  very  singular  way :  The  principal  heads  of  families  of  the 
church  of  M eaux  seeing  how  much  their  minister  distin- 
guished himself,  and  hearing  him  sometimes  saying,  that 
he  would  go  to  Metz  to  see  his  father  and  relations,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  several  years,  were  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  lose  him.  They  thought  of  a  thousand  expe- 
dients in  order  to  fix  him  with  them  for  a  long  time ;  and 
the  surest  way  in  their  opinion  was  to  marry  him  to  some 
rich  lady  of  merit,  who  had  an  estate  in  that  country  or 
hear  it  One  of  them  recollected  he  had  heard,  that  Mr^ 
Ancillon  having  preached  one  Sunday  in  the  morning  at 
Charenton,  he  was  universally  applauded ;  and  that  Mr. 
Macaire  especially,  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  of  very 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  and  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able estate  at  Paris  and  about  Meaux,  had  given  him  a 
thousand  blessings  and  commendations,  and  said  aloud  to 
those  who  sat  near  him  in  the  church,  that  he  had  but  one 
daughter,  who  was  an  only  child,  and  very  dear  to  him ; 
bi^tif  that  gendeman,  speaking  of  Mr.  Ancillon,  should 
coQie  ai^d  ask  her  in  marriage,  he  would  give  her  with  all 
his  he^rt  Upon  this,  they  went  to  ask  him,  whether  he 
^ill  continued  in  that  favomable  opinion  of  him  ;.he  re- 


l^ied^  that  he  did ;  aiid  accompanied' that  aniwer  ir9th'  nenvt* 
elcpres6k>ns  of  his  esteem  and<  affection  fbr  Mr.  Andlkm ; 
so.  that  the  marriage  was  concluded  in  the  year  16f9^  an^ 
prored  a  very  happy  one,  although  there  waa  a  ^eat  As^ 
p«fity  of  years,  the  young  lady  being  only  fourtaeen. 

His  library  was  very  curious  and  very  extensive,  and  hq 
enlarged  it  every  day  with  all  that  appeared  new  and  im-< 
pprtant  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  so  diat  at  Ikst  it  was  ena 
of  the  noblest  collections  in  the  band^  of  any  private  per^ 
son  in  the  kingdom.  Learned  foreigners  used  to.  visit  it*, 
as  they  passed  through  the  city  of  Metz,  as  the  mostvahiaT 
ble  curiosity  there.  When  he  saw  the  catalogue  of  pre* 
tended  heretical  books,  published  by  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  he  laid  aside  all  those  books  which  were  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  and'  they  composed  his  library  in  tho 
foreign  countries  which  he  retired  to,  for  his  own  was 
plundered  after  the  revbcation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  nor 
would  he  have  had  a  book  remaining,  if  those  which  he  had' 
hid,  had  not  been  concealed  from  the  persons  who  seized 
the  rest  of  bis  library.  The  monks  and  ecclesiastics  of 
Metz  and  the  neighbouring- towns  had  long  coveted  the 
library  of  Mr.  Ancillon,  and  his  being  obliged  to  depart  on, 
a  sudden  gave  them  a  fair  pretence  ta  take  possession  of  it. 
Some  of  them  proposed  to  buy  the  whole  together,  and 
others  required,  that  it  should  be  sold  by  retail ;  but  tliQ 
issue  was  that  it  was  completely  plundered. 

His  writings  are  bat  few,  I.  "  Relation  fidfele  de  tout  cei 
qui  s^est  pass^  dans  la  conference  publique  avec  Ml  Beda-« 
cier,  eveque  d*  Aost,"  Sedan,  1657,.  4to.  This  dispute 
which  he  carried  on  with  M.  Bedacicr,  is  concerning  tra-> 
ditions,  and  was  managed  on  the  part  of  our  author  with 
great  success,  but  they  had  agreed  not  to  print  it,  and' it; 
would  have  remained  unknown,  had  not  a  spurious  account 
appeared,  in  which  it  was  stated' that  Ancillon  had  been 
'defeated.  2.  "  Apolbgie  de  Luther,  de  Zuingle,  d^ 
Calvin,  et  de  Beze,'*  Hanau,  lf)66,  which  is  part  of  an*  an- 
swer he  had  prepared  against*  cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
3.  "  Vie  de  Guil.  Farel,"  or  the  idea  of  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ,  printed  in  1691,  Amst.  l*2mo,  from  a  most  erro<^ 
neous  copy.  He  published  also  one  fast  sermon,  1 9T6; 
entitled  "  The  Teai-s  of  Su  Paul.**'  mtt  the  wort:  wMtch 
contains  the  most^  faithful  picture  of  his  learning,  princi-. 
pies,  and  talents,  in  conversation,  was  published:  by  hisi 
son^  thesubject'of  the  next  article,  at'Basil;  f€9Bi  i'vohs 
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ISmoj  «iitij^led.  ^'  Mf^Uoge  ccM^i^ue  de  UtUlVtttti% .  cihr 
cueilli  des  coav^rsations  dn^  feu  M.  AqcIUqa.'*  Tbcyr^  viw 
likewise  a  new  edition  of  it  published  at  AxsMetjiinpk  ias,  1 7Qi^ 
in  oae  volume  ISmo^  which  was  disow(ie<^  by  the  editor^ 
because  there  were  several  things  iagected  in  ity.whi^isk^, 
were  injurious  to  his  father's. memory,  and  his  own  chaisi^ 
ten  This  collection  of  Ancillon  was  formed  from  wh^t  h% 
beard  his  father  speak  pf  in  conversation^  and  he  ha^  dir 
gested  it  under  proper  beads»  It  contains  a  great  number* 
of  useful  and  curious  remarks,  although  not  wholly  freo^ 
from  mii^takes,  some  of  the  sentimeiits  having  bee.n  cai* 
veyed  to  the  editor  by  persons  who  probably  did  not  oor 
member  them  exactly^  * 

AKCILlyON  (CHARUss)y  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  at 
Metz^  July  29,  1659:  he  began  his  studies  iothatcity^, 
find  went  to  Hanau  for  the  prosecution  of  them.    He  after- 
wards  applied  himself  to  the  civil  law  at  Marpurg,  Qeoegra^ 
and  Paris,  in  the  last  of  which  cities  he  was  aduHtted  aa> 
advocate.     Upon  his  return  to  Metz,  in  1679^  he  followed* 
the  bar,  where  he  began  to  raise  himself  a  considerable 
reputation.     After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nautes  i.a 
JdSSf  the  protestants  of  Metz  deputed  him  to  court,  in 
order  to  represent  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compre- 
hended in  this  revocation.     But  all  that  he  could,  obtain 
was,  that  this  city  sliould  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and 
favour.    He  followed  bis. father  to  Berlin,,  where  the  elec* 
tor  of  Brandenbourg  appointed  him  judge,  s^nd  director  o£ 
the  French  in  that  oity.     In   1695,  that*  prince  gave  him, 
new  marks  of  his  confidence  and  favour^  by  sending  him  tQ 
Swisserland  in  ord^r  to  negociate  soi;n^e  affairs  of  import- 
ance.    The  marquis  of  Baden  Dourlach,  who  was  then  at^ 
Basil,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  entertained, 
so  great  an  esteem  for  him^  that  he  chose  him  for  hisi^ 
counsellor,  and  desired  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg  ta 
give  Ancillon  leave  that  he  should  serve  him  for  some  tipiew 
Our  author  did  not  return  to  Berlin  till,  the  end  of  the<  « 
year  1699,  a^d  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  all.the^  . 
courts  of  justice  which  the  French  had  in  Prussjoi,  audi 
counsellor  of  the  embassy.     The  elector,  being  crowned- 
king  of  Prussia,  made  him  likewise  his  historiographer  and. 
superintendaut  of  the   French  school,    which  had  be^n 
founded  at  Berlin^  according  to  the  scheme  which,  he  had 
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formed.    He  died  in  tbat  city  the  5th  Of  July,  1715,  bem^ 
fifty-six  years  of  age.     His  works  are,    1.  *^  L'lrrevoca*- 
biht6  de  TEdit  de  Nantes  prouv6  par  les  principes  du  droit 
&;  de  la  politique/'  Amsterdam,  1688,  12mo.     2.  ''Re- 
flexions politiques,  par  lesquelles  on  fait  voir  que  la  per« 
a ecution  des  reformez  est  contre  les  veritable  interets  de 
la  France/'  Cologne,  1686,  12mo.    Mr.  Bayle  is  mistaken 
in  sQppoune,  that  this  work  was  written  by  Sandras  des 
Courtils,    uie   author  of  the    ''  Nouveaux  Interets  des 
Princes.''     3. ''  La  France  interess^e  a  r^tablir  I'Edit  de 
Naotesy'*    Amsterdam,   1690,    12  mo.      4.   *'  Histoire  de 
rEtablisaement  des  Frangois  Refugiez  dans  les  Etats  de 
,son    altesse   electorate  de    Braudebourg,*'    Berlin,   \$9% 
8vo.     He  wrote  this  out  of  gratitude  to  the  elector  for  the . 
generosity  which  he  had  shewn  to  the  French  Protestants* 
It  appears  from  this  piece,  that  the  elector's  humanity  ex* 
tended  to  all  the  different  ranks  of  persons  among  them. 
The  men  of  learning  tasted  all  the  satisfetctions  of  ease 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and  distress, 
and  enjoyed  the  charms  of  society  in  the  conferences  which 
were  held  at  Mr.  Spanheim's,  their  patron  and  Msccenas, 
who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  court,  as  well  as  of  the 
republic  of  letters.     5.  *^  Melange  Critique,'*  mentioned 
before  In    his    father's  article.     6.   *^  Dissertation*  sur 
Tusage  de  mettre  la  premiere  pierre  au  fondement  des 
edifices  publics,  addressee  au  prince  electoral  de  Brande* 
bourg,  k  ^occasion  de  la  premiere  pierre,  qu'il  a  pos6e  lui 
m&me  au  fondement  du  temple  qu'on  construit  pour  les 
Franfois  Refugiez  dans  le  quartier  de  Berlin  nomm£  Fri« 
derichstadt,"  Berlin,  1701,  8vo.    The  author  having  given 
an  account  of  every  thing  which  his  knowledge  and  read- 
ing would  supply  him  with  on  this  subject,  acknowledges 
at  last,  tbat  this  custom  is  very  like  those  rivers,  whose 
source  is  unknown,  though  we  may  observe  the  course  of 
them.     7.  ^*  Us  dernier,  triomphe  de  Frederic  Guillaume 
le  Grand,  electeur  de  Brandebourg,   ou  discours  sur  la 
Status  Equestre  6rig£e  sur  le  Pont  Neuf  du  BerUn,"  Ber* 
lin,  1703.     Mr.  Beauval  says  that  this  piece  is  an  oration 
and  a  dissertation  united  together,  and  that  the  style  is  a 
litde  too  turgid.     8.  ^<  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Solimaii  IL 
empereur  des  Turcs,**  Rotterdam,  1706,  8vo;  a  work  not 
▼ery  correct,  but  the  preliminary  matter  is  valuable,  and 
contains,  among  other  particulars,  some  curious  informa- 
tiop  respecting  Thuanus,  taken  from  the  *^  Bibliotheque 
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.iP^Utique  Hetaldiqioe  Choisie/'  1705^  8?o.  9.  «Tnii(ii 
des  EuBuqucs^  par  C.  DolUncan,'*  1707^  12aio.  DoUin- 
can  is  an  assumed  Qame,  and  the  work  unworthj  of  our 
autbor'ji  abilities.  1(X  /'  Memoires  concernant  les  vies 
et  ies  outrages  de  plusieurs  modernes  celebres  dans  la 
Republique  des  Lettres/*  Amst.  1709, 12ino«  This  piece, 
which  .he  was  induced  to  undertake  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
bookseller  of  Rotterdam,  as  a  supplement  to  Bayle's  die-* 
flionaiy,  contains  the  lives,  somewhat  diffusely  written,  of 
Valentine  Conrart,  whose  article  contains  133  pages; 
Bartholomew  d'Herbelot,  Urban  Chevreau,  Henry  Justel, 
Adriau  Baillet,  James  Aubery,  Benjamin  Aubery  Sieur 
du  Maurier,  Lewis  Apbery,  John  Aubery,  Claudius  Au* 
bery,  John  Baptist  Cotelier,  and  Laurence  Begen 
11.  <<  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  M.  Ltscheid,''  Berlin,  1713.' 

ANCOURT  (Florent-Carton  d'),  an  eminent  French 
actor  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Foutainbleau,  Nor* 
i,  1,66 1.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Paris, 
under  father  de  la  Rue ;  who,  discovering  in  him  a  re» 
narkable  quickness  and  capacity  for  learning,  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  engaging  him  in  their  order,  but  d'An* 
court's  aversion  to  a  religious  life  rendered  all  his  efforts 
ineffectuid.  After  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  phi« 
Josophy^  he  applied  himself  to  the  civil  law,  and  was  ad« 
mitted  advocate  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  fSlling  ia 
lovejwith  an  actress,  he  went  upon  the  stage;  and,  .in 
1^80,  married  this  woman.  As  he  had  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  theatrci  he  soon  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  began  to  write  pieces  for  the  stage,  many  of 
which  bad  such  success,  that  most  of  the  players  grew  rich 
from  the  profits  of  them.  His  merit  in  this  way  procured 
him  a  very  favourable  reception  at  court,  where  Lewis  XIV. 
shewed  him  many  marks  of  his  favour.  His  sprightly  coo* 
Tersation  and  polite  behaviour  made  his  company  agreeable 
to  all  the  men  of  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  city,  and 
the  most.considerable  persons  were  extremely  pleased  to 
)iave  him*dt  their  houses.  Having  taken  a  journey  to 
Dunkirk,  to  see  his  eldest  daughter  who  lived  there,  he 
took  the  opportuni^  of  paying  his  compliments  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Brussels.  This  prince 
ireceived  him  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and,  havipg  retained 
km  ^  isociwderahl^  timct^  dismissed  him,  with  a  present  of 
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^•iiUkhbnd  valtied  at  a  thousand  pistdtes ;  hre  }ikemitt^ 
waitd^d  hifti  in  a  veiy  generous  ttatmer,  wheu^  0{>on  his 
-eoimiig  to  Parity  d'Ancoart  cxukipmed,  an  entertainineat  fefr 
Ib8  diversion.  At  length  growh  #eary  of  tke  iheatre^ 
which  he  qnitted  in  Lent^  1718, 4ie  retired  to  hb  Estate  <^ 
^  Courcelles  le  Rdy,  in  Beny ;  where  be  applied  himdetf 
wholly  to  'devotion,  and  composed  a  translation  of  Dtivid^ 
psalms  in  terse,  and  a  sacred  tragedy,  which  were  KevcAr 
]nrinted.  He  died  the  l&th  of  December,  17 te,  €$feB,t^ 
vif  age.  His  plays  consist  of  fifty-two^  of  which  tweiMy- 
Hve  are  said  to  keep  their  reputation  on  the  stage.  -They 
were  published  in  1710  and  1750,  in  9  yol&  12mo,  and  the 
best  of  them  in  S  vob.  J  2mo,  tinder  the  titlie  df  ^  Chefs^ 
d^oenVre  de  d'Anoourt.*' ' 

ANDERSON  (Adam),  a  native  of  Scotland,  wasbid^ther 
to  the  fev.  James  Anderson,  D.  D.  editor  of  the  **  Royal 
Genealogies,"  and  of  "  The  CongtitutioBs  of  the  Free  Ma- 
aoRs/*  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  '  He  was  likewise  many 
years  minister  of  the  Scotch  ^esby  terian  church  in  Swallow^ 
street^  Piccadilly,  and  w^U  ki\own  among  the  people  of 
that  persuasion  resident  in  London  by  the  name  of  bishofi^ 
Anderson,  a  learned  but  imprudent  man,  who  lost  a  con* 
ftiderable  part  of  his  property  in  the  fotal  year  1720.  Kis 
brother  Adam,  the  subject  of  this  aiticle,  wad  f6t  40  years 
a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  hoase,  and  at  length  Irkd'-'^p- 
pointed  chief  clerk  of  the  stock  and  new  annuities^'  ivinch 
effice  he  retained  till  his  deadi.  He  was  appointed  oAe  of 
the  tru^ees  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Geergla  ill 
America,  by  charter  dated  June  9,  5. Oeo*  IL  nt  was  ttiste 
one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Sisots'  corporation  ift 
London.  He  published  his  *^  Historical  and  Chrom^ogical 
deduction  of  Trade  and  Commerce,"  a  work  replete  with 
useful  information,  in  1762 — 3,  2  vols.  fol.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  by  the  first  wife  he  had  issue  a  daughter,  marrktf 
to  one  Mr.  Hardy,  a  druggist  of  apothecary  in  Southamp* 
ton-street  in  the  Strand,  who  bot^  died  mdiout  issue ;  he 
afterwards  becaime  the  third  husband  of  the  widow  -of  Mtf 
Coulter,  formerly  a  wholesale  lirieiv-draper  in  Cornhitl,'  by 
whom  he  had  no  isstie  {  she  ^M,  like  him,  tail  and  grace* 
fell,  and  her  fieice  has  been  thought  to  haveeome  resemblandf 
to  that  of  the  ever-living  countefto  of  Desmoikd,  given  iti 
Mr.  Pennant's  first  Tour  in  Scotland*    Mr»  Attdersto  die^ 
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ffkias  bocBe  in  Red4ioD-4C«Mt,  Clerkenwdly  Jen.  10,  1  ?64y 
tged  73.  Hebafd  a  good  Ubrary  of  bdoks,  avritich  were  sold 
by  bii  wido^,  who  surviyed  bim  several  years,  and  died  m 
M$^.  His  History  «of  Commerce  has  been  lately  veijr 
tenoh  kqproved  ia  a  new  -edition,  4  yols.  4to^  by  hbf. 
llTberson.  ^ 

ANDE&SON  (ALEjCAKaea),  an  emiaeiit  mathetaa* 
incian,  was  bom  «t  Aberdeen  towards  the  end  of  tbe  six** 
teendi  cetKluiy.  Where  he  was  educated,  or  under  what 
taastersy  we  hare  not  iearned :  probably  he  studied  the 
bdles  lettres  ttad  pinlosophy  in  ib^  university  of  his  native 
eity.,  andy  as;  i^^as  the  practice  in  that  age  of  all  who  coidd 
afford  it,  went  afterwards  abroad  for  the  cultivation  of  other 
branches -of  acienee*  Bat  wherever  be  studied,  his  progress 
must  ha^e  been  vapid ;  for  eatiy  in  the  seventeenth  cen-4 
tury>  we  6nd  him! professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
aity  of  Paris^  whefe  be  published  several  ingenious  worki^ 
and  amiMg  otiiera^  *^  SiipplemeQinm  ApoUonii  Redivivi^ 
fcc/*  Barisi,  1642,  4to.;.  *^  Munheria,  pro  Zetetico  ApoUo** 
aiani  proUeinmtis  k  se  jam  pridem  edito  in  snpplemento 
ApolWmi  Rediviviy  &c.'*  Pans,  1615,  4to;  ^^Francisci 
VietsK  de  Ekjuationum  recognktone  et  emendatione  trae-^ 
latus  doo,^'  with  a  dedication,  preface,  and  appendix 
by  himself  Paris,  1615-,  4to;  **  Vieta's  Aiuj^lares  Sec* 
tioaes :"  to  ^luch  he  added  demonstrations  of  his  own. 

Our  piofessor  was  cousin  >german  to  Mr.  David  Ander«i 
•on  of  Finshaugh,  a  gentleman  who  also  possessed  a  singu^ 
lar  tCU'n  for  mathematical  knowledge.  This  matkematicai 
gemvis  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Andersons }  and 
£c;omi  thetn  it  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  their  de-« 
jeendaaits  of  the  name  of  Gregory,  who  have  for  so  many 
fenerationa  been  eminent  in  Scotland,  as  professors,  either 
«f  mathematicSy  w,  mo»e  lately,  of  the  theory  and  prac« 
tice  of  physic.  The  daughter  of  the  David  Anderson  just 
aaentioned,  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  James  Gre^ 
gory,  inventor  of  tbe  reflecting  telescope ;  and  observing 
m  her  son^  wliile  yi&t  a  cMId,  a  strong  propensity  to  mathe** 
laatical  studies,  she  instructed  him  in  tbe  elements  of  that 
acstCDce  Iwrself.  From  the  same  lady  descended  the  late 
Dn  Reid  of  Glasgow,  who  was  not  less  eminent  for  kia 
l^uowledge  of  mathematics  than  for  his  metaphpical  writ« 
iqgs.    The  precise  dsites  of  Alexander  Anderson^s  birth 
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juid  death,  we  have  not  learned  either  from  Dempaleii) 
Mackenzie,  or  Dr.  Button,  who  seems  to'  have  used  ev^'ry 
endeavour  to  procure  info^ation,  nor  are  such  of  his  tl 
lations  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  so 
well  acquainted  with  his  private  history  as  we  expected  to 
find  them. ' 

ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund),  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  femily,  either  of  Broughton,  or  of  Flixborough  in 
Lincolnshire,  descended  originally  from  Scotland.  ,He  re« 
ceived  the  first  part ,  of  his  education  in  the  countfy,  and 
went  afterwards  to  Lincoln  college  in  Oi^ford :  fromthencd 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  read  law  with 
great  assiduity,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  la 
the  ninth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  both  Lent  and  Sum- 
mer reader ;  in  the  sixteenth  of  that  queen,  double  reader, 
notes  of  which  readings  are  yet  extant  in  manuscript ;  and 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  one  of  the  queen's  seijeants  at  law.  Some  time 
after,  he  was  made  a  judge;  and,  in  J 581,  being  upon 
the  Norfolk  circuit  at  Bury,  he  exerted  himself  aeainst  the 
famous  Browne,  the  author  of  those  opinions  which  were 
afterwards  maintained  by  a  sect  called  from  him  Brown* 
ists :  for  this  conduct  of  judge  Anderson,  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  wrote  a  letter  to  treasurer  Burleigh,  desiring  the 
judge  might  receive  the  queen's  thanks.  In  158£,  he  wai 
made  lord  cliief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  year 
following  received  the  honour  of  knighthoocL  In  1586,  he 
Was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  trying  Mary 
queen  of  Scots;  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  same  year^ 
he  sat  in  judgment  upon  her ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month,  he  sat  again  in  the  star-chamber^  when  sen* 
tence  was  pronounced  against  this  unhappy  queen.  Ii| 
1587,  he  sat  in  the  star-chamber  on  secretary  Davison, 
who  was  charged  with  issuing  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  contrary  to  queen  Elizabeth's  com- 
mand, and  without  her  knowledge.  After  the  cause  had 
been  heard,  sir  Roger  Man  wood,  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, rave  his  opinion  first,  wherein  he  extolled  the 
queen's  clemency,  which  he  said,  Davison  had  incon*- 
siderately  prevented ;  and  therefore  he  was  for  fining  him 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  imprisonment  during  the  queen's 
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pleasure.  Chief  justice  Anderson  spoke  next,  and  said 
that  Davison  had  done  Jtistum^  nanjusti ;  that  is,  he  had 
done  what  was  right,  but  not  in  a  right  manner,  which, 
Granger  observes,  is  excellent  logic  for  finding  an  in- 
nocent man  guilty. 

In  the  proceedings  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  set 
up  the  Geneva  discipline, '  Anderson  shewed  much  zeal; 
but  in  the  case  of  Udal,  a  puritan  minister,  who  was  con* 
fined  in  1589,  and  tried  and  condemned  the  year  following^ 
we  find  him  unjustly  censured  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  "  Vin-* 
dication  of  the  Dissenters,'*  and  yet  more  unjustly  by  Neal, 
in  his  History  of  the  Piuitans,  who  asseru  that  Anderson 
tried  and  condemned  Udal,  which  is  a  direct  fttlsehood. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  severe  in  such  cases^ 
although  from  his  conduct  in  other  matters,  it  is  evident 
that  he  acted  conscientiously.    In  1596  we  have  an  account 
of  his  going  the  northern  circuit,  where  he  behaved  with 
the  same  rigour ;  declaring  in  his  charges,  that  such  per- 
sons as  opposed  the  established  church,  opposed  her  ma- 
jesty's authority,  and  were  in  that  light  enemies  to  At 
state  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  he  directed 
the  grand  juries  to  inquire,  that  they  might  be  putiished. 
He  was  indeed  a  very  strict  lawyer,  who  governed  himself 
entirely  by  statutes :  this  he  shewed  on  many  occasions, 
particularly  at  the  trial  of  Henry  CufFe,  secretaiy  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  where  the  attomey«general  charging  the 
prisoner  syllogistically,  and  Cuffe  answering  him  in  the 
same  style,  lord  chief  justice  Anderson  said,  ^^  I  sit  here 
to  judge  of  law,  and  not  of  logic :"  and   directed  Mr. 
attorney  to  press  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  on   which 
Mr.  Cuffe  was  indicted.    He  was  reputed  severe,  and  strict 
iu  the  observation  of  what  was  taught  in  courts,  and  laid 
down  as  law  by  reports  ;  but  this  is  another  unfounded  re« 
port  to  his  discredit,  for  we  have  his  express  declaration 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  neither  expected  precedents 
in  all  cases,  nor  would  be  bound  by  them  where  he  saW 
they  were  not  founded  upon  justice,  but  would  act  as  if 
l^ere  were  no  such  precedents.     Of  this  we  have  a  proof 
from  the  reports  in  his  time,  published  by  Mr.  Goldesbo-^ 
Yough :  *'  The  case  of  Resceit  was  moved  again  ;  and  Shut-^ 
deworth  said,  that  he  cannot  be  received,  because  he  is 
named  in  the  writ ;  and  added,  that  he  had  searched  all 
the  books,  and  there  is  not  one  case  wjiere  he  who  is  named 
in  the  writ  may  be  received.    What  of  that  ?  said  )udti 
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Anderson  ;  shall  we  not  give  judgment,  becaase  it  is  not 
adjudged  in  the  books  before  ?  we  will  give  judgment  ac- 
cording to  reason ;  and  if  there  be  no  reason  in  ^e  books^ 
I  will  not  regard  them."  His  steadiness  was  so  great,  that 
he  would  not  be  driven  from  what  he  thought  right,  hy 
any  authority  whatever.  This  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Cavendish,  a  creature  of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  who  had 
procured,  by  his  interest,  the  queen^s  letters  patent  for 
pnaking  out  writs  of  supersedeas  upon  exigents  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  judges  to 
admit  him  to  that  office :  with  which,  as  they  conceived 
the  queen  had  no  right  to  grant  any  such  patent,  they  did 
not  comply*  Upon  this,  Mi\  Cavendish,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  patron^  obtained  a  letter  from  the  queen  to 
quicken  them,  but  which  did  not  produce  what  was  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  courtier  again  pursued  his -point, 
and  obtained  another  letter  under  the  queen's  signet  and 
sign  mamial;  which  letter  was  delivered  in  presence  of 
the  lord' chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Easter  term.  The  judges  desired  time  to  con- 
sider it,  and  then  answered,  that  they  cuuld  not  comply 
yfith  the  letter,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  doty 
and  their  oaths  of  office.  The  queen  upon  this  appointed 
the  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench, 
and  the  master  of  the^olls,  to  hear  this  matter ;  and  the 
queen's  serjeant  having  seU  forth  her  prerogative,  it  was 
shewn  by  the  judges,  that  they  could  not  grant  offices  by 
virtue  of  the  queen's  letters,  where  it  did  not  appear  to 
them  that  she  had  a  power  to  grant ;  that  as  the  judges^ 
'  were  bound  by  their  oaths  of  office,  so  her  majesty  was 
restrained  By  her  coronation-oath  from  such  arbitrary  in- 
terpositions :  and  witli  this  her  majesty  was  satisfied.  He 
concurred  also  with  his  brethren  in  remonstrating  boldly 
against  several  acts  of  power  practised  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
On  the  accession  of  king  James  he  was  continued 'in  hit 
office,  and  held  it  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened August  1,  1605.  He  was  interred  at  Eyworth  in 
Bedfordshire.  The  printed  works  of  this  great  lawyer, 
besides  his  ''  Readings,"  which  are  still  in  manuscript,  are, 
1.  "  Reports  of  many  principal  Cases  argued  and  adjudged 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Common  Bench,** 
London,  1664,  folio.  2,  ,^^  Resolutions  and  Judgements  on 
the  Cases  and  Matters,  agitated  in  all  the  courts  of  West- 
aauMSter;  iu  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  */* 
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published  by  John  Goldesborough^  esq.  prothonotary  of 
the  common  pleas,  London,  1653,  4to. 

Chief  justice  Anderson  married  Magdalen,'  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Smith  of  Aunables  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom 
he  had  thr^  sons,  Edward,  Francis,  William,  and  six 
daughters,  two  of  which  died  young.  Of  those  that  sur- 
vived, Elizabeth  married  Sir  Hatton  Farmer,  knt.  ancestor 
to  the  earl  of  Pontefract;  Griselda  espoused  sir  John 
Shefeid,  knt  from  whom  descended  the  late  duke  of  Buck- 
ihghamshire.  Catherine  became  the  wife  of  sir  George 
Booth,  hart.' ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Warrington;  and 
Margaret,  by  sir  Thomas  Monson,  hart,  established  the 
family  of  the  lords  Monson.  As  for  the  sons,  Edward  the 
eldest  died  without  issue.  Francis  the  second  son  was 
knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  youngest  son  by  his 
second  wife,  sir  John  Anderson,  of  St.  Ives,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  was  created  bafonet  in  1628.  William^ 
the  chief  justice's  youngest  son,  left  one  son  Edmond, 
who  was  created  baronet  by  king  Charles  H.  and  his  family 
still  flourishes  at  Kiln  wick  Piercy,  in  the  east-riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Stephen  Anderson,  esq.  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Stephen  Anderson,  esq.  son  and  heir  of  sir  Francis 
Anderson  before  mentioned,  was  likewise  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet,  in  the  sixteenth  of  Charles  H.  and 
bis  honour  was  lately  possessed  by.  his  direct  descend- 
ant, sir  Stephen  Anderson,  of"Broughton  in  Lincolnshire^ 
and  Eyworth  in  Bedfordshire,  but  the  title  is  now  extinct.  ^ 

ANDERSON  (George),  a  traveller,  was  born  at  Tun- 
dem,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswrck,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a  regular  education,  but  by  strong  sense,  and 
powers  of  memory,  he  acquired  a  great  stock  of  knowledge. 
He  travelled  in  the  east  from  the  year  1644  to  1650, 
through  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  re- 
turned by  Tartary,  northern  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine.  When  he  came  home,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  who,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  from  him  a*  written  account  of  his  travels, 
invited  him  every  day  to  his  house,  and  drew  from  him  in 
conversation  the  particulars  of  it,  which  were  taken  down 
in  writing  by  Adam  Olearius,  who  was  concealed  for  the 
purpose  behind  the  tapestry.    The  duke  afterwards  pre- 

1  Biog.  BriUnaica,  originally  written  by  Dr.  CampbelK«-iIJoyd'f  Werthiet.— • 
%fk.  Ox.  Tol.  L— Strype'i  Anali,  toI.  III.  p.  16, 12i, 
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Tailed  on  him  to  revise  the  manuscript,  and  it  was  pub-* 
lished  at  Sleswick,  by  Olearius,  1669,  in  German,  fol.' 

ANDERSON  (George),  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  was  born  at  Weston,  a  village  near  Aylesbury,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  Nov.  1760.  His  father  was  a  peasant 
of  the  lower  order,  who  died  when  his  son  was  young, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  providence :  from  his  mother 
and  an  elder  brother  be  received  some  little  instruction, 
and  particularly  by  the  latter  he  was  taught  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic.  His  chief  occupation,  however,  was  in  the. 
field,  where  his  family  were  obliged  to  procure  a  subsist* 
ence,  and  here,  like  his  predecessor  in  early  fortune, 
James  Ferguson,  he  became  enamoured  of  mathematical 
science,  and  devoted  what  hours  he  could  spare  to  this 
«tudy,  although  with  disadvantages  which  in  most  men 
would  have  prevented  the  attempt,  or  interrupted  the  pro- 
gress. Yet  such  was  his  application,  that  in  1777,  he 
transmitted  to  the  London  Magazine  the  solution  of  some 
problems  which  bad  appeared  in  that  work,  and  he  bad  the 
satisfaction  to  see  his  letter  admitted.  As  he  had  signed 
this  letter  with  his  name,  and  dated  it  from  Weston,  ithap-^ 
pened  to  fall  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  the 
well-known  author  of  various  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical  works,  and  now  mathematical  master  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  Woolwich,  who  was  not  less  pleased  than  sur-^ 
prised  at  this  attempt  of  a  young  man  from  the  same 
county  with  himself,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard.  Mr. 
Bonnycastle,  accordingly,  on  his  next  visit  in  Bucking* 
hamshire,  procured  an  interview  with  the  young  eenius, 
whom  he  found  threshing  in  a  barn,  the  walls  of  which  wera; 
covered  with  triangles  and  parallelograms.  Such  was  young 
Anderson^s  bashfulness^  however,  that  Mr.  Bonnycastl^. 
could  not  draw  him.  into  conversation,  until  he  won  hit 
heart  by  the  loan  of  Simpson^s  Fluxions,  and  two  or  three 
other  books. 

Mr.  Anderson's  extraordinary  talents  becoming  now  the 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  soon  found  a  generoua  and 
steady  patron  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  then  vicar  of  Whit- 
church, who  determined  to  send  him  to  the  university: 
and,  after  some  preliminary  instruction  at  the  grammar- 
school  belonging  to  New  College,  Oxford,  be  entered  of 
Wadham  College.     Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  stfidjf 
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bf  classical  learning,  but  his  principal  acquirements  con- 
tinued to  be  in  his  favourite  science.  At  the  usual  time, 
he  took  the  degre^e  of  M.  A.  and  was  admitted  to  deacon^ 
Orders,  but  whether  from  the  want  of  a  successful  prospect, 
or  from  disinclination,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
church,  and  caine  to  London  in  1785,  in  consequence  of 
an  invitation  from  Scrope  Bernard,  esq.  M,  P.  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  King.  After  two  or  three  months,  Mr.  Ber- 
narcl  introduced  him  to  Mr.  now  lord  Grenville,  and  he 
recommended  him  to  Mr.  Dundas  (lord  Melville),  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  India  controul,  in  which 
he  obtained  an  appointment.  His  salary  was  at  first  small, 
but  he  soon  discovered  such  ability  in  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations and  statements,  that  bis  salary  was  liberally  in- 
creased, and  himself  promoted  to  the  office  of  accountant- 
general.  While  employed  in  preparing  the  complicate4 
accounts  of  the  India  budget  for  1796,  he  was  seized  with 
an  indisposition,  which  was  so  rapidly  violent  as  to  put  an 

end  to  his  useful  life  in  less  than  a  week.     He  died  Sat^ur- 

» 

day,  April  30,  of  the  above  year,  universally  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Pancras  church-yard. 
His  character  was  in  all  respects  truly  amiable  :  although 
his  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  polite  world  had  taken 
off  the  rust  of  his  early  years,  yet  his  demeanour  was  sim* 
pie  and  modest.  His  conversation,  which,  however,  he 
rarely  obtruded,  was  shrewd ;  and  he  appeared  to  possess 
some  share  of  humour,  but  this  was  generally  repressed  by 
a  hesitating  bash  fulness,  of  which  he  never  wholly  got  rid. 
His  death  was  lamented  in  the  most  feeling  and  honourable 
terms  by  the  president  of  the  India  board^  as  a  public  loss  ; 
and  by  bis  interest,  a  pension  was  procured  for  Mrs.  An- 
derson, a  very  amiable  young  woman,  whom  Mr.  Andersou 
married  in  1790. — Mr.  Anderson  published  only  twcwvorks^ 
the  one,  **  Arenarius,  a  treatise  on  numbering  the  sand.^* 
This,  which  appeared  in  1784,  was  a  translation  of  the 
Arenarius  of  Archimedes,  from  the  Greek,  to  which  Mr. 
Anderson  added  notes  and  illustrations.  The  design  is  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  enumerating  the  particles  of 
sand  which  would  conqpose  a  mass  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
whole  solar  system,  or  any  other  determinate  magnitude 
whatever.  The  translator,  in  his  preface,  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  knowledge  of  die  ancients  in  arithmetic^ 
algebra,  geometry,  and  of  the  Pythagorean  or  Aristarchian 
system  of  the  world ;  and  to  render  his  publication  asr  com- 
plete as  possible,  he  added>  from  the  Latin,  the  Disser- 
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tation  of  Christopher  Clavius,  on  the  same  subject  as  th« 
Arenarius. — Mr.  Anderson's  other  publication  was  a  very 
X^andid  and  dispassionate  ''  General  view  of  the  variations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  aflairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  India  in  1784,** 
8vo.  1791.* 

ANDERSON  (James),  a  Scotch  antiquary,  was  the  son 
of  the  rev.  Pat.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
born  Aug.  5,  1662.  He  had  a  liberal  education  at  the  uni* 
versity  of  that  city,  which  was  much  improved  by  genius 
and  application.  When  he  had  finished  his  stmlies,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  sir  Hugh  Paterson,  of  Ban** 
nockburn,  an  eminent  writer  to  the  signet,  and  made  such 
progress,  that  in  1690  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
society,  and  during  his  practice  discovered  so  much  know- 
ledge joined  with  integrity,  that  he  pri^albly  would  have 
made  a  very  distinguished  figure  had  be4remained  longer 
}n  this  branch  of  the  law  profession.  The  acquaintance 
with  ancient  writings,  however,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cultivate  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  gratified  a  taste 
for  general  antiquities  and  antiquarian  research,  which  he 
seems  to  have  determined  to  pursue,,  and  he  happened  to 
pavp  an  e^urly  oppprtunity  to  prove  himself  w-^ll  qualified 
for  t\ie  pursuit.  Ii^  1704,  a  book  was  published  by  Mr. 
William  Atwood,  a  lawyer,  entitled  *^  The  superiority  s^pd 
direct  dqminion  of  the  Iipperial  Ctowi)  and  Kingdon^  of 
England  over  th^  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland."*  Ii> 
this,  Mr,  Anderson,  although  altogether  unknown  to  .Mr. 
Atwood,  ^as  Ij^rougbt  in  by  him  as  an  evidence  and  eye* 
witness  to  vquc|i  some  of  the  most  important  original  char-r 
ters  and  grants  by  the  kingsf  of  ScQtland,  which  i\.twoo4 
maintained  were  in  proof  of  the  point  he  laboured  to  esta- 
blish. Mr.  Anderson,  in  consequence  of  such  fin  appeal, 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty  tq  his  country  to  publish 
what  he  knew  of  the  master,  anc)  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Sppttish  kings,  who  w^re  accused 
by  Atwood  of  a  base  and  voluntary  s^rrender  qf  their  so* 
vereignty.  Accordingly,  in  1705,  he  published  "  An  Es- 
say, shewing  that  (he  Crown  of  Scotland  is  iqiperial  and 
independent,^'  Edinburgh,  8yo,  which  was  so  acceptiable 
to  his  country  that  (he  parliament  ordered  him  a  rewan(, 
and  thanks  to  be  delivered  by  the  lord  ch^cejlor  ,in  pre- 
^f^nce  of  her  majesty's  high  comn^ssioner  and  the  estates  i 
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'^ick  was  done,  and  at  the  same  time  ihey  ordered  At« 
wood's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangpnan. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Anderson  had  made 
large  collections  of  ancient  charters,  and  was  now  esteemed 
BO  well  acquainted  with  antiquities  of  that  kind,  that  the 
parliament  ordered  him  to  collect  and  publish  a  series  of 
the  charters  and  seals  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  (in  their 
xmginal  characters,  or  fac  simile)  preceding  king  James 
the  First  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  coins  and  medids  down 
to  the  Union  in  1707;  promising  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  work,  and  to  recommend  him  to  queen  Anne,  as  s 
person  meriting  her  royal  favour  for  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  in  Keu  of  his  employment.  On  this,  in  1707y  he 
l^ave  up  his  professional  engagements,  and  came  to  Lon- 
ilon.  to  fiuperintend.tbe  execution  of  the  work*  In  1715 
he  was  made  postmaster  general  of  Scotland,  which  he 
enjoyed,  for  whatever  reason,  only  to  1717. 

During  his  inspection  of  the  records  and  archives  neces- 
sary to  be  consulted  for  his  work,  he  was  induced'  by  a  ctni*' 
osity  which  is  not  yet  satiated  in  his  countrymen,  to  examine 
what  he  happened  to  meet  with  respecting  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland.     But,  without  engaging  on  either  side  in  this 
contested  part  of  history,,  he  contented  himself  with  pub* 
lishing  what  might  be  serviceable  to. others,-  ^'  CollectioiiB> 
relating  to  the  history'  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,"  4  vols. 
4to,  Edinb.  1727.     He  had  then  very  nearly  finished,  and^ 
meant  soon  to  have  published,  the  diplomatic  work  recom^. 
mended  by  parliament,  when  be  was  prevented  by  ^a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,' April  3,  172S..  The  work;, 
however,  was  at  length  given  to  the  publick  in  1739,  imder 
the  title  of  ^^  Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotiss 
Thesaurus,"  a  most  splendid  folio  volume,  enriched  with 
fac  similes  of  cliarters,  i&c.  beautifully  engraven  by  Sturt, 
and  ft  very  elaborate  prefaee  in  Latin  from  the  classical 
pen  of  Thomas  EUiddiman,  A.'  M.     Th^  copper  plates  were 
sold  by  auction,  Dec.  4,  1729,  for  the  sum  of  53 Oi.  but 
the  price  of  the  book^  originally  four  guineas  the  cominoa' 
paper,  and  six  guineas  the  finie,  is :npw  raised  tc)  mjore  than! 

double.'  .         ^  ..:.:: 
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ANDERSON  (James)  LL.  D.  an  emiueut  a8;ricaltunl 
writer^  was' born  in  1739^  at  Hermiston,  a  Tillage  near 
Edinburgh.  His  ancestors  were  farmers,  and  had  for 
tnany  generations  occupied  the  same  land ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  early  introduced  Mr.  An* 
derson  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  formed  the  chief 
occupation  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Anderson  lost  his  parents  when  very  young :  and  as 
his  guardian  destined  him  to  occi^y  the  farm  when  he 
should  be  of  i^e,  a  learned  education  was  not  thought  oe« 
cessary.  But  he  soon  discovered,  from  perusing  books  of 
agriculture,  that  few  pursuits  can  be  extensively  culti'^ 
vated  without  elevating  the  mind  beyond  mere  mechanical 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  first  instance,  he  perceived  that  it 
would  bjB  necessary  to  study  chemistry.  To  chemistry  he 
added  the  study  of  other  collateral  branches ;  and  entered 
upon  his  farm  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  knowledge' supe^ 
rior  to  most  of  his  neighbours,  and  an  enterprising  spirit^ 
winch  induced  him  to  attempt  improvements,  wherever 
they,  could  be  introduced  with  appaxient  advantage; 
Among  tbe;se  was  tloe  small  two-horse  plough,  now  so 
domnran  in  Scotland. 

^  Ina  few  years^  he  left  Hermiston,  and  took  a  long  lease 
of.  a  large  farm  of  1^0  acres,  in  Aberdeenshire,  which 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  While  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  this'  unpromising  soil,  be  began  his  literary  ca<« 
reer  by  publishing,  in  1777,  <^  Essays  on  Planting,"  which 
he  hsul  written  in  1771,  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Maga-^ 
ziiic^  under  the  signature  of  Agricola.  All  hiseariy  workg 
were  'composed  during  a  residence  of  more  than  20  years 
at  Mqrrkshill,  the  name  of  this  farm.  The  fame  of  these 
wotks  procuk'ed  him  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  and  cor- 
respondence with  persons  of  eminence,  who  wished  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  so  able  a  practical  fkrmer.  In 
]«780,' the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  coitferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  manner  h^hly  honour- 
ableto  him,  and  without  the  least  solicitation  on  his  part*^ 

In  1783,  .having  previously  entrusted  the  management 
q£  bis  farm-  to  proper  persons,  he  removed  to  the  neigh« 
lio'orho<»d-of  Edinburgh ;  partly  with  a  view  to  the  eduea<- 
tion  of  his  numerous  family,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  those  literary  persons  with  whom  be  had  corre- 
sponded. About  this,  time,  he  printed  and  circulated  a 
tract  among  his  friends,  on  the  subject  of  the  estabiish-i^ 
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inent  of  the  North  British  Fisheries,  \diicli,  although  not 
pubiishedy  drew  the  attention  of  government ;  and  he  was 
requested  by  the  treasury  to  take  a  survey  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  i^forma• 
tton  on  this  important  subject.  He  readily  acquiesced, 
and  performed  the  task  in  1784.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  British 
Fisheries,  May  11,  1785,  makes  very  honourable  mention 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  services. 

After  his  return,  he  resumed  his  literary  labours  in  va- 
rious shapes ;  and,  among  other  schemes,  projected  a  pe« 
riodical  work,  intituled  ^^The  Bee,''  to  be  published 
vveekly,  and  to  consist  of  the  usual  materials  of  a  Maga- 
zine. Its  encouragement  was  for  a  considerable  time  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  this  work  with  advantage. 
Agriculturists,  scholars,  men  of  taste  and  fancy,  became 
occasionally  his  correspondents 'in  the  Bee;  which,  how« 
ever,  owing  to  some  difficulties  in  the  mode  of  publication^ 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish.  He  wrote  much  in  this 
work :  not  only  the  principal  part  of  the  papers  that  are 
without  signature,  but  numerous  others  signed  Senex, 
Timothy  Hairbrain,  and  Alcibiades. 

Among  other  papers  in  the  Bee  was  a  series  of  Essays 
on  the  Political  Progress  of  Great  Britain.  These  having  \ 
been  published  during  the  democratic  rage  which  prevailed 
at  'Edinburgh,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  sheriff  sent  for  Dr.  Anderson,  and  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  author.  This  he  refused  to  give 
up,  and  desired  to  be  considered  as  the  author ;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  singular,  as  his  sentiments  were  well  known 
to  be  directly  opposite :  but  his  conduct  in  this  case  pro- 
ceeded from  his  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  literary 
secrecy ;  and  as  he  had  admitted  those  letters,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself.  After  a 
second  and  third  application,  he  still  refused ;  and  when 
the  printers  were  sent  for,  he  charged  them,  in  the  face  of 
the  magistrates,  not  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author. 
Respect  for  his  talents  and  character  induced  the  magis- 
trates to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  real  author  was  a  Mr. 
Calllmder,  who  died  afterwards  in  America. 

About  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Anderson  removed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  London,,  where,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he 
again  took  up  his  pen,  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
^*  Recreations  in  Agriculture  ;*'  the  first  number  of  which 
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appeared  in  April  1799.  The  greatest  part  of  this  work 
was  composed  by  himself,  except  what  was  enriched  by 
Gorrespoudence  from  abroad^  and  a  very  few  contributions 
from  his  friends  at  home.  The  same  difficulties,  however^ 
occurring  as  in  the  case  of  his  *'  Bee/^  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  publication,  he  pursued  this  work  no  longer  than 
the  sixth  volume,  March  1802. 

From  this  time,  except  in  the  publication  of  his  corre^ 
spondence  with  general  Washington,  and  a  pamphlet  ob  , 
Scarcity,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  quiet  life,  a^d  particularly  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden,  which  was  now  become  the  miniature  of  all  his  past 
labours.  For  some  time  before  his  death,  his  health  and 
powers  sui9ered  a  very  sensible  decline.  He  died  Oct.  15^ 
)808,  aged  69. 

He  was  twice  married.  First,  in  1768«  to  Miss  Seton  of 
Mounie,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  13  children.  She  died  in  17SS.  Secondly,  to  a 
lady. of  Wiltshire,  in  1801,  who  survived  him*  Of  his 
numerous  family  only  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ou« 
tram,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram,  are  alive. 

In  his  younger  days.  Dr.  Anderson  was  remarkably  hand- 
some in  his  persoi>,  of  middle  stature,  and  robust  make. 
Extremely  moderate  in  his  living,  the  country  exercise 
animated  his  cheek  with  the  glow  of  health ;  but  the  over- 
strained exertion  of  his  mental  powers  afterwards  shook 
his  constitution,  ultimately  wasted  his  faculties,  and  hur« 
jried  him  into  old  age.  He  was  a  m^n  of  au  independent 
mind ;  and  in  the  relative  duties  of  husband  and  father, 
exhibited  a  prudential  care,  mixed  with  affection,  from 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  have  expected  the  happiest 
results,  had  Providence  spared  the  whole  of  his  family. 
In  those  who  remain,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his 
integrity  and  talents  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  who 
know  them.  One  of  his  sons,  who  lately  died,  is  remem<* 
bered  by  the  connoisseurs,  as  having  brought  the  beauti-) 
ful  art  of  wood^engraving  to  great  perfection. 

Of  Dr.  Anderson's  abilities,  his  works  exhibit  so  fnany 
proofs,  that  they  may  be  appealed  to  with  perfect  confix 
dence.  Although  a  voluminous  writer,  there  is  no  sulgect 
connected  with  his  favourite  pursuit,  on  which  he  has  not 
thrown  new  light.  But  his  knowledge  was  not  confined  to 
one  science.  He  exhibited,  to  give  only  one  instance,  a 
yery  strong  proof  of  ppwers  of  research,  wheti  in  m^f  \^& 
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published,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  an  article  under  the  head  Moiisoan.  In  this  he 
clearly  predicted  the  result  of  captain  Cook's  first  voyage; 
namely,  that  there  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  would  be  found, 
miy  continent  or  large  island  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
near  the  tropics,  excepting  Ne>¥  Holland  alone :  and  this 
was  completely  verified  on  captain  Cook's  return,  seven 
months  afterwards. 

In  his  style.  Dr.  Anderson  was  abundantly  copious,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  incUned  to  the  prolix ;  but,  on  per- 
using his  longest  works,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
omit  any  thing,  without  a  visible  injury  to  his  train  of  rea^ 
zoning,  which  was  always  perspicuous  and  guarded.  In 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  writing,  he  had  the  happy  fa* 
culty  of  not  only  entering  with  spirit  and  zeal  on  any 
favourite  subject,  but  of  rendering  it  so  intelligible,  as  to 
command  attention  in  those  tp  whom  it  might  be  of  less 
importance,  and  convey  instruction  to  those  who  sought 
it  His  manners  were  gentleman-like,  free,  and  uncoa«« 
strained,  and,  in  the  social  circle,  had  a  dash  of  pleasantry, 
fro^I  the  many  anecdotes  he  had  stored  up  in  his  travels 
and  long  experience;  and  with  respect  to  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention,  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  agri* 
culture,  in  all  its  branches,  become  the  favourite  study  of 
his  country. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  his  works : 
If  '<  A  practical  treatise  on  Chimneys ;  containing  full 
directions  for  constructing  them  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  draw 
well,  and  for  removing  smoke  in  houses,"  London,  1776, 
12mo.  2.  "Free  Thoughts  on  tlie  American  Contest,'* 
Edin.  1776,  8vo.  3.  "  Miscellaneous  obser^-ations  on 
planting  and  training  Timber-ti^ees,  by  Agricola,'*  Edin- 
burgh, 1777,  8vo.  4.  "  Observations  on  the  means  of  excit- 
ing a  spirit  of  National  Industry,"  Edin.  1777,  4to.  5.  "  An 
lenquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
the  new  Corn  Bill  proposed  for  Scotland,"  1777,  8vo. 
6.  **  Assays  relating  to  Agriculture  and  rural  affairs,"  1777, 
8vQ,  7.  "  An  enquiry  into  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
retarded  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  in  Europe ;  with 
hints  fojr  removing  the  circumstances  that  have  chiefly  ob- 
structed ifs  progress,'*  1779,  4to.  8.  "  The  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  her  American  Colonies,  con-^ 
sidered,^  1782,  8vo.  9.  "The  true  interest  of  Great 
^ri^^in  considered^    6r  a  proposal  for  establishing  tho 
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Noi'thern  British  Fisheries,**  1783,  12mo.  10.  "An  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrides  and  Western 
Coasts  of  Scotland ;  being  the  substance  of  a  report  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,'*  Edin.  1785,  8vo.  II.  **  Obser- 
vations on  Slavery ;  particularly  with  a  view  to  its  effects 
on  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,'*  Manchester, 
1789,  4to.  12.  **  Papers  drav^Ti  up  by  him  and  sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  reference  to  a  report  of  a^  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  on  Shetland  WooV  1790,  8vo.  13. 
^*  The  Bee ;  consisting  of  essays,  philosophical,  philological, 
and  miscellaneous,"  18  vols.  Edin.  1791 — 1794,  8vo.  14. 
**  Observations  on  the  effects  of  the  Coal  Duty,"  Edin.  1792, 
8vo.  15.  **  Thoughts  on  the  privileges  and  power  of 
Juries ;  with  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  credit,"  Edin.  1793,  8vo,  16.  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,"  Edin.  1793,  4to« 
17.  "A  practical  treatise 'on' Peat  Moss,  in  two  essays,** 
1794,  8vo.  18.  **  A  general  view  of  the  Agriculture  and 
rural  ceconomy  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  with  observa- 
tions on  the  means  of  its  improvement.  Chiefly  drawn  up 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  in  two  parts,**  Edin.  1794, 
Svo.  19.  '^An  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sheep 
found  in  the  Russian  dominions,  &c.  By  Dr.  Pallas ;  with 
five  appendixes,  by  Dr.  Anderson,'*  Edinburgh,  1794,  8vo. 
20.  **  On  an  Universal  Character.  In  two  letters  to  Ed- 
ward Home,  esq."  Edin.  1795,  8vo.  21.  "A  practical 
treatise  on  draining  Bogs  and  swampy  grounds;  with 
cursory  remarks  on  the  originality  of  Elkington's  mode  of 
Draining,"  1797,  8vo.  22.  "  Recreations  in  Agriculture, 
Natural  History,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature,*'  6  vols. 
8vo.  1 799— 1 802.  23.  "  Selections  from  his  own  tortrespon- 
dence  with  general  Washington,"  London,  1800,  8vo. 
24.  **  A  calm  investigation  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
led  to  the  present  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain ;  suggesting 
the  means  of  alleviating  that  evil,  and  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  future,"  London,  1801, 
8vo.  25.  "  A  description  of  a  Patent  Hot-house,  which 
Operates  chiefly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  other  sub* 
jects,"  London,  1803,  8vo. 

The  following  are  also  of  his  composition  : — An  «iccount 
of  the  antient  monuments  and  fortifications  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  read  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1777 
and  1780.  On  the  antiquity  of  Woollen  manufactures  of 
England,  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1778;   aud  other  papers  in 
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that  work.    A  letter  to  J.  Bamett^  esq.  on  the  present 
state  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  regard  to  prorisions,  1783.     A 

'  letter  to  Henry  Laurens^  esq.  during  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  Public  Advertiser,  Dec.  6,  1781.  Several 
articles  jfbr  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  first  edition,  Edtn« 
burgb ;  among  which  are,  under  the  heads.  Dictionary^ 
IVinds  and  Mansoons^  Language^  Sound.  He  contributed 
numerous  essays,   under  a  variety  of  signatures,  in  the 

.  early  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Agricola,  Timoleon,  Germanicus, 
Cimon^  Scoto-Britannus,  E.  Aberdeen,  Henry  Plain,  Im- 
partial, A  Scot.  He  also  reviewed  the  subject  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Monthly  Review  for  several  years. ' 

ANDERSON  (John),  a  learned  German,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Academy,  was  born  at  Hamburgh, 
March  14,  1674.  His  father  was  a  rich  merchant,  who 
•pared  no  expence  in  cultivating  his  talents,  which  were 
particularly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  lan- 
guages, and  natural  history,  which  he  studied  at  Halle, 
Leipsic,  and  Leyden.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  ia 
1708,  he  was  appointed  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Ham- 
burgh, was  employed  in  various  negociations  with  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  was  always  eager  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  whatever  wa9  interesting  in  the 
countries  he  visited.  On  his  return  in  1725  he  was  made 
burgomaster,  and  chief  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  a  situation  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  his 
•tudies,  nor  his  correspondence  with  the  learned  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  studied  especially  the  history  of 
the  northern  nations,  not  contenting  himself  with  what 
had  been  published,  but  visited  them ;  and  not  only  ac* 
(^ired  more  knowledge  than  books  contained,  but  was 
enabled  to  separate  fabulous  reports  and  traditions  iTom' 
genuine  authorities.  Hie  principal  publication  was  printed 
in  17415,  and  translated  into  French  at  Paris,  in  1753,  2 
vols.  ^^  Histoire  uauirelle  de  Islande  du  Groenland,  du 
detroit  de  D^vis,  et  d'autres  pays  situ^s  sous  le  nord,  tra- 
duit  de  TAHemsffld  de  M.  Anderson.'*  He  wrote  also^ 
'^  Glossarium  Teutonicum  et  Alemanicum ;''  ^<  Observa- 
tions philological  and  physical  on  the  Bible,**  in  German ; 
and  '^Observationes  juris  Germanic!,'*  which  last  remains 
in  manuscript    He  died  May  3,  1743.  * 

^  Gent.  Ma;.  1 806,  comsraoicated  bj  fbe  fcmilf. 
f  MMtrf.-*-aiof^  PnifrenaUe. 
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ANDEKSON  (Walter),  D.  D.  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  for  fifty  years  minister  of  Chirnside,  where  he  died  at 
f  a  very  advanced  age,  July  ISpo,    deserves  some  notice 

'  in  this  work  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  France,  which 

was  published  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  History 
of  France  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II..  and  Charles  IX* 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Review  of  the  General  History 
of  the  Monarchy,  from  its  origin  to  that  period,*^  2  vols. 
4to.  The  success  of  these  volumes  was  very  indiflferent ; 
yet  in  1775,  the  author  published  "  The  History  of 
France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  and  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  league ;  to  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  and  the  establishment  of  the  famous  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  the  reign  of  Hdnry  IV."  1  vol,  4to.  In  1783, 
be  published  two  more  volumes,  containing  his  history 
^'  From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  to 
the  general  peace  of  Munster."  The  reception  of  this 
was  equally  discouraging  with  that  of  the  former  works. 
Dr.  Anderson  displays  none  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
historic  writing,  no  research  into  the  secret  springs  of 
action,  no  discrimination  of  character,  and  no  industry  in 
accumulating  and  examining  authorities.  Even  as  a  com« 
piler,  he  is  guided  only  by  one  set  of  materials  which  he 
found  in  the  French  writers,  and  may  therefore  be  con* 
suited  by  the  English  reader,  as  a  collector  of  their  opi* 
nions,  while  he  is  highly  censurable  in  not  having  recourse 
to  original  papers  and  documents  respecting  the  affairs 
occasionally  introduced  pertaining  to  his  own  country* 
His  style  is  uniformly  tame  and  defaced  by  colloquial  bar- 
barisms. 

His  next  publication  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  more 
favourable  terms.  It  was  entitled  ^^  The  Philosophy  of 
ancient  Greece  investigated,  in  its  origin  and  progress, 
to  the  sBras  of  its  greatest  celebrity,  in  the  Ionian,  Italic, 
and  Athenian  schools,  with  remarks  on  the  delineated 
systems  of  their  founders,"  4to.  His  principal  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's work,  and  to  give  place  to  remarks  upon  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  philo-* 
sophers,  in  support  of  their  physical,  theological,  and  mo- 
ral systems ;  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  connected  display 
of  their  theories  and  arguments,  aiid  to  relieve  the  frigidity 
of  their  bare  details^  by  interspersing  observations.  In 
this  work  he  displays  much  learning,  and  is  in  genensl 
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t>l>th  accurate  and  perspicuous,  altbough  he  is  still  defi«* 
eient  in  tbe  graces  of  style.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  successful,  had  it  not  appeared  at  the  same  time 
with  Dr.  Enfield^s  excetlent  abridgement  of  Brucker's  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  In  bis  youth  he  is  said  to  have  published 
^  The  Life  of  Croesus/*  i2mo,  which  he  sold  himself;  and 
is  now  become  scarce.  ^ 

ANDIER.     See  DESROCHERS, 

ANDLO  (Peter  d'),  a  lawyer  and  professor  at  Basil, 
was  rector  of  the  university  in  1471,  and  many  of  his  ma« 
nuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  library.  His  work,  *^  De 
Imperio  Romano,**  was  printed  at  Strasburgh,  1B03,  4tOy 
and  reprinted  1612.  He  wrote  also  a  historical  chronicle 
in  German,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1400;  but  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  published.  There  is  another 
Andlo,  an  assumed  name,  of  which  some  account  will  be 
given  in  the  life  of  Des  Marets.* 

ANDOCIDE8,  an  Athenian  orator,  tbe  son  of  Leogo- 
vas,  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  year  468  B.  C.  He  was 
early  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
in  445  B.  C.  negociated  the  peace  of  thirty  years  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Some  time  after  he  had  the  joint  command  with  Glaucon 
of  a  fleet  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corcyrians  against  the  Corinthians.  His  connexion  with 
Alcibiades,  and  other  young  men,  gave  occasion  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  from  this  he  escaped  by  accusing*  certain*  persons. 
He  was  afterwards  banished  and  recalled,  and  twice  in  dan- 
.  ger  of  his  life  from  popular  commotions.  Four  of  his  ora- 
tions,  in  a  simple  unomamented  style,  have  descended 
to  us,  although  not  without  some  suspicion  of  their  au- 
thenticity. They  are  published  in  the  "  Oratores  Grseci 
veteres,**  of  H.  Stephens,  1575,  fol.;  and  in  those  of 
Reiske.  ^ 

ANDOQUE  (Peter),  and  not  Androque,  as  in  some 
authors,  was  a  counsellor  of  the  presidial  court  of  Beziers 
in  France,  where  he  died  in  1664.  He  published, 
1.  "  Histoire  de  L^nguedoc,  avec  Tetat  des  provinces 
voisines,"  Beziers,  1648,  fol.  Le  Long  mentions  a  pre- 
vious edition  of  1623,  the  existence  of  which  is  doubted 
in  our  authority.     2.  *^^  Catalogue  des  eveques  de  Beziers,*' 

1  Gent.  Ma$.  vol.  LXX,  &c.  *  Biog.  Uiiiv«nentd-*Gcii.  Diet. 

^  Fabr.  BibT.  Oc«c.-*Morcri«— Saxii  OnomatUctn. 
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1650^  4to.  The  history  of  Languedoc  comes  down  to  the 
year  1610,  and  the  list  of  bishops  to  the  time  of  publican 
tion.  * 

ANDRADA  (Alphonsus  d'),  a  Spanish  writer,  was 
bom  at  Toledo  in  1590,  and  taught  philosophy  in  that 
city  before  he  enured  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1622; 
He  was  likemse  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  died 
at  Madrid,  June  20,   1672.     His  principal  works  weter 

1.  "  An  Historical  Itinerary,"  Madrid,  1657,  2  vols.   4to. 

2.  "  Meditations  on  every  day  of  the  year,**  1660,  4vohk. 
16mo.     3.  <l  The  lives  of  illustrious  Jesuits,*'  1666 — 7,  2 
vols.  fol.  &c.  • 

ANDRADA  {Anthony)  was  bom  about  1580,  entered 
when  very  young,  as  we  find  was  usual,  into  the  society 
x>f  the  Jesuits,  and  became  noted  for  his  missionary  zeal 
in  India  and  Tartary.  Whatever  religion  owes,  geogra- 
phy is  in  some  respect  indebted  to  his  labours.  In  1624 
he  went  to  Thibet,  which  was  probably  visited  by  Mark  , 
Paul  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  had  been  till  now  to-* 
tally  forgotten  by  European  travellers.  On  his  return  to 
Qoa,  his  superiors  employed  him  in  some  affairs  of  im- 
portance, and  he  died  March  16,  1634,  as.  it  is  said,  of 
poison.  The  chief  merit  of  his  travels,  published  at  Lis- 
bon, 1626,  consists  in  their  afibrding  the  first  description 
of  Thibet,  but  they  contain  many  mistakes  and  fabulous 
matters;  nor  has  the  state  of  that  country  ever  been  faith- 
fully delineated,  unless  by  our  countryman  Turner.  An- 
drada's  work,  which  was  written  in  Portuguese,  has 'been 
twice  translated  into  French :  the  last  translation  is  that  of 
Peron  and  Billecocq,  in  their  ^*  Recueil  de  voyi^es  au 
Thibet,"  Paris,   17»6.« 

ANDRADA  (Diego  de  Payva  d*),  or  Andradius,  * 
learned  Portuguese,  was  born  in  1528,  at  Coimbra,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  king 
Sebastian  sent  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  He  preached 
before  the  assembly  the  second  Sunday  a.fter  Easter  in 
1562^:  nor  was  he  contented  with  the  service  he  did  in 
explaining  those  points  upon  which  he  was  consulted,  but 
he  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  canons  of  the 
council,  in  a  treatise  entitled  ^^  Orthodoxarum  explica- 
tionum,  lib.  x.**  Venice,  1564,  4to,  a  very  rare  edition, 
and  more  correct  than  that  of  Cologn  of  the  same  daton 

'  Bio^rapbie  ITniTerselle.  ■  n>Sd.— BibL  Script.  Societ.  JeiWi^ 

'  Ibid.-^Moreri. 
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It  forms  a  reply  to  a  book  published  by  Chemnitiusy  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  before  the  close  of  the  council 
of  Trent;  and  as  Chemnitius  took  this  opportunity  of 
writing  a  very  large  work,  entitled  "  Exaoien  concilii  Tri- 
dentini,"  Andrada  thought  himself  obliged  to  defend  hi9 
first  piece  against  this  learned  adversary.  He  composed 
therefore  a  book,  which  bis  two  brothers  published  after 
his  death,  at  Lisbon,  in  1578,  4to,  entitled  ^^  Defensio 
Tridentinse  fidei  catholics  quinque  libris  comprehensa^ 
adversus  haereticorum  calumnias,  et  presertim  Martini 
Chemnitii."  -  This  work  is  likewise  very  difficuh  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  scarce  any  catholic  author  who  has  been 
more  quoted  by  the  protestants  than  he,  because  he  main* 
tained  the  opinions  of  Zuinglius,  Erasmus,  &c.  concern^ 
ing  the  salvation  of  the  heathens.  Andrada  was  esteemed 
an  excellent  preacher:  bis  sermons  were  published  iu 
three  parts,  the  second  of  which  was  translated  into  Spa- 
nish by  Benedict  de  Alarcon.  The  Bibliotheque  of  the 
Spanish  writers  does  not  mention  all  his  works  ;  the  book 
he  wrote  concerning  the  pope's  authority,  during  the 
council  (^^  De  conciliorum  autoritate,'')  in  1562,  is  omit- 
ted. The  pope's  legates  being  very  well  pleased  with  this 
work,  sent  it  to  cardinal  Borromeo ;  the  court  of  Rome 
also  approved  it  extremely,  and  the  pope  returned  the 
author  thanks  in  a  very  obliging  manner;  from  which 
circumstances  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  He  stands  indeed  very  high  among  popish  writers,' 
and  -many  encomiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  : 
Osorius,  in  his  preface  to  the  ''  Orthodox  explanations  of 
Andradius,"  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit,  vast 
application,  great  knowledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  necessary  to  a  good  preacher;  and 
llosweidus  says,  that  he  brought  to  the  council  of  Trent 
the  understanding  of  a  most  profound  divine,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  a  consummate  orator. ' 

ANDRADA  (Francis  d'),  historiographer  to  Philip  III. 
king  of  Spain,  wrote  the  history  of  John  III.  king  of  Por<> 
tugal :  this  work,  in  the  PortugueM  tongue,  was  published 
at  Lisbon  in  1525,  4to.  He  wa«  brother  to  the  preceding 
theologian,  and  left  a  son  DiEdo,  who  died  in  1660,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  is  known  in  Portugal  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  siege  of  Chaoul,  and  by  an  **  Ex* 
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amination  of  the  antiquities  of  Portugal,*'  4to ;  which  is  a 
criticism  on  Bernard  Britons  ^^  Portuguese  monarchy.*' 
He  also  published  in  16  SO,  a  moral  work,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions,  under  the  title  of  <<  Casamento 
perfecto,''  or  the  perfect  marriage.  ^ 

ANDRADA  (Thomas  d*),  another  brother  to  Diego, 
styled  in  his  order  Thomas  of  Jesus,  who  began  the  reform 
of  the  barefoot  Augustines,  and  followed  the  king  don  Se- 
bastian in  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  Africa.  The  in- 
fidels  shut  him  up  in  a  cave,  where  he  composed  in  Por* 
tuguese  his  famous' book,  entitled  <^The  Sufferings  of 
Jesus;"  translated  into  French  in  2  vols.  12mo.  His 
sister,  Yolande  d'Andrada,  countess  of  Lignerez,  sent 
him  money  to  purchase  his  liberty ;  but  he  chose  rather  to 
employ  himself  in  his  captivity,  in  consoling  the  Christiantf 
that  suffered  with  him.     He  died  in  1582.* 

ANDRE  (St).     See  St.  ANDRE. 

ANDREW  (John  Gerard  Reinhard),  a  German  apo- 
thecary of  considerable  learning  and  excellent  character, 
was  bom  at  Hanover  in  1724;  studied  first  at  Berlin,  anct 
afterwards  passed  a  few  years  in  the  principal  German  and 
Dutch  universities.  He  resided  likewise  some  time  in 
England,  and  formed  an  acquaintance,  in  the  course  of  bis 
various  travels,  with  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  che- 
mists of  the  age.  On  his  return  to  Hanover,  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  business,  who  was  an  apothecary ;  and  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine, 
many  learned  and  useful  dissertations  on  medical  and  che- 
mical subjects,  and  formed  a  very  fine  museum  of  natural 
history ;  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  left  a  catalogue  rai- 
sonn&  In  1765,  by  desire  of  bis  Britannic  majesty,  he 
undertook  an  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  published  the  result  in 
1769,  under  the  title  of  '^  Dissertation  on  the  earths  which 
compose  the  soil,  &c.  and  their  uses  in  agriculture.*'  He 
died  in  1793,  particularly  Tegretted  by  the  poor,  to  whom 
he  always  tendered  his  services  gratuitously.  Zimmerman 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  learning  and  virtues.  * 

ANDREANI  (Andrea),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  Mantua ;  for  which  reason  he  frequently  added 
to  his  name  or  mouogram  Intaguat.  Mantuano,  which 
has  led  some    to   mistake  him  for  Andrew  Mantegna; 
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Others  called  him  Andreassi  ;  and  othersy  from  a  resem- 
blance in  their  monograms,  have  confounded  him  witb 
Altdorfer.  The  time  of  his  birth  does  not  appear ;  but  he 
diedin  1623,ataTery  advanced  age.  He  engraved  in  wood 
only,  in  a  peculiar  style,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
chiaro-scurc^  which  is  performed  with  two,  three,  or  more 
blocks  of  wood,  according  to  the  number  of  tints  require<j, 
and  these  are  stamped  upon  the  paper  one  after  another^ 
ad  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  washed  drawing ;  but  the 
invention  was  not  his,  Hugo  da  Carpi  &  Antonio  da 
Trento  having  preceded  him^  He  carried,  however,  the  - 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  we  often  find  in  his  prints  a  correct  and  de<^ 
termined  outline.  His  great  merit  as  an  artist  is  acknow« 
ledged  by  all  who  are  conversant  in  prints ;  and  his  draw- 
ing is  excellent,  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a  very 
masterly  style.  The  heads  of  bis  figures,  though  slight^ 
are  characteristic  and  expressive;  and  he  has  displayed 
S'^^^  judgment  in  the  management  of  bis  various  tints. 
His  works  are  justly  considered  as  admirable  transcripts 
from  the  sketches  of  many  of  the  greatest  painters. 

To  this  high  character  it  is  with  regret  we  add,  that  it 
is  sometimes  difiicult  to  distinguish  his  prints,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance that  reflects  no  great  honour  on  him.  He  pro- 
cured many  other  engravings,  the  works  of  different 
'  masters,  and  sold  the  impressions  will)  his  own  name,  after 
effacing  the  name  of  the  true  artist,  to  i^ubstitute  his  own 
with  more  security.  Such  are  the  tricks  which  artists  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  practise,  when  they  exchange  their 
more  honourable  employment  and  rank  for  that  of  dealer. ' 

ANDREAS  (John),  bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica,  has 
established  a  name  in  the  literary  world,  not  so  much  by 
bis  original  compositions,  as  by  the  care  he  bestowed  in 
superintending  many  valuable  works,  when  the  invention 
of  printing  was  introduced  at  Rome,  by  those  celebrated 
printers  Conrad  Sweignheym,  and  Amould  Pannartz. 
His  family  name  was  Bussi,  or  Bossi,  and  be  was  bom  at 
Vigevano  in  1417  :  after  having  resided  for  many  years  at 
Rome  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  neglect,  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  cardinal  de  Cnsa,  who  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  secretary  to  the  Vatican  library,  and  then  the 
Ikif hoprie  of  Accia,  in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  from  which 
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lie  was  translated  not  long  after  to  that  of  Aleria^  Some 
biographers,  mistaking  him  for  John  Ainireas,  the  canon«> 
ist*  have  attributed  to  him  writings  on  the  Decretals ;  we 
have  nothing  of  his,  however,  that  can  be  deemed  original^ 
except  the  valuable  prefaces  prefixed  to  the  editions  which 
he  corrected  and  superintended  in  the  press*  ^  He  died  in 
1475.  He  was  particularly  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  art  of  printing  into  Italy,  and  fixing  it  at  Rome.  The 
printers  above-mentioned  were  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  in  his  prefaces  he  considers  them  as  .under 
bis  care.  The  works  he  superintended  were,,  in  1468-— 9, 
1.  EpistolsD  Ciceronis  ad  Familiares.  2.  Hieronymi  Epis^ 
tols.  3.  Julius  Cssar.  4.  Livy.  5.  Virgil.  6.  Lucan. 
7*  Aulus  Gellius.  8.  Apuleius;  and  in  1470 — 1,  9.  Lac* 
tantius.  10.  Cicero^s  Orations.  11.  S.  Biblia.  12.  Cypri- 
anus.  13.  S.  Leon.  Mag.  Sermones  et  Epistolae.  14.  Ovidii 
Metamorph.  15.  Pliny.  16.  Quintilian.  17.  Suetonius. 
18.  Ciceronis  Epist.  ad  Attic;  and  Lyra  in  Biblia,  and 
Strabo,  without  date.  Mr.  Beloe,  who  has  abridged  many 
of  Andreas^s  prefaces,  justly  observes,  that  when  the 
length  of  time  is  considered,  which  at  the  present  day 
would  be  required  to  carry  any  one  of  tlie  preceding  works 
through  the  press,  it  seems  astonishing,  and  hardly  credit 
ble,  that  so  much  should  have  been  accomplished  in  so 
very  short  a  period. ' 

ANDREAS  (James),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Waibling,  a  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  March  25,  1528.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  James  Endris,  was  a  smith.  He  applied 
himself  to  letters  with  great  success  for  three,  years ;  but 
his  parents,  being  poor,  had  resolved  to  bring  him  up  f 
some  mechanical  profession,  and  had  agreed  with  a  car^. 
penter  for  that  ^purpose,  when  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  discovered  marks  of  genius  in  him,  contributed 
to  support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  in  which 
he  made  a  considerable  advance.  In  1545,  he  took  hit 
master's  degree  at  Tubingen,  and  studied  divinity,  and 
the  Hebrew  language  at  the  same  university.  In  1546  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Stutgard,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg;  and  his  sermons 
were  so  well  approved  of,  that  his  fame  reached  the.duke, 
who  ordered  him  to  preach  before  him,  which  be  performed 
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with  great  applause.     The  same  year  he  married  a  wife  at 
Tubingen,  by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  nine  daughters, 
nine  of  which  children  survived  him.     During  the  war  in 
which  Germany  was  about  the  same  time  involved,  he  met 
with  great  civilities  even  from  the  emperor^s  party,  till  he 
was  obliged  upon  the  publication  of  the  Interim  to  retire 
to  Tubingen,  where  he  executed  the  function  of  minister. 
In  the  year  1553  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gopping,  and 
superintendant  of  the  neighbouring  churches.     He  was 
afterwards  sent  for  to  several  parts;  and  in  1557  he  west 
to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  with  Christopher  duke  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  con- 
ference at  Worms  between  the  papists  and  the  divines  of 
the  Augustan  confession.     The  same  year  he  publbbed  his 
first  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
method  of  agreement  upon  that  difficult  point  of  contro« 
versy.     In  June  the  same  year  he  went  with  the  duke 
above-mentioned  to  Francfort  upon  the  Maine,  where  he 
jHreached  a  sermon,  though  he  was  publicly  opposed  by  a 
Romish  priest.     In   1558  he  replied  to  Staphylus^s  book 
against  Luther,  which  was  entitled  <'  Epitome  trimembris 
Theologie  Lutheranie,'^  and  in  which  he  had  collected  the 
opinions  of  several  sects,  and  ascribed  them  all  to  that  re* 
former,  as  the  original  author  of  them.     In  1559  he  was 
sent  to  Augsburg,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  held ; 
and,  during  the  same,  preached  two  sermons  before  all  the 
princes  of  the  Augustan  confession,  one  on  justification, 
the  other  on  the  LordS  supper;  both  printed  at  Tubingen, 
and  very  popular.     In  1561  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  be^  present  at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  which  was  broken 
up  before  he  came  thither.     Some  time  after  his  return  he 
was  made  chancellor  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Tubin-' 
geo.  .'In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1563  he  went  to  Stras- 
barg,  where  JeremZanchius  had  propagated  several  opinions 
accounted  new,  and  particularly  this,  that  the  regenerate  and 
•believers  could  not  possibly  fall  again  from  grace,  or  lose 
tbe  faith,  though  they  bad  committed  sins  against  the  light 
pf  their .  conscience.     Our  author  at  last  engaged  him  to 
pign  a  form  of  cotifession,  which  he  had  dvawn  up.     In 
^56^  he  was  invited  to  establish  a  church  at  Hagenaw,  an 
imperial  city*,  where  he  preached  a  great  many  sermons 
Sippn  tbe  principal  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
ffere  afterwards  printed.    In  1568  he  assisted  Julius,  duke 
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of  Brunswick,  in  Teforming  his  churches.     In    1569   he 
took  a  journey  to  Heidelberg  and  Bninswick,    and  into 
Denmark.  -  In  1570  he  went  to  Misniaand  Prague,  where 
the  emperor  Maximilian  IL  had  a  conversation  with  hira 
^  Hpon  the  subject  of  an  agreement  in  religion.     In  1571  he 
went  to  visit  the  churches  at  Mompelgard ;  and  upon  his 
return  had  a  conference  with  Flaccius  Illyricus  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  which  he  confuted  his  paradoxical  assertion,  that 
ma  is  a  substance.     He  took  several  jouniies  after  this, 
and   used  his  utmost  efforts  to  effect  an  union  of  the 
churches  of  the  Augustan  confession.     In  1583  he  lost  his 
first  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  thirty-seven  years ;  and 
about  an  year  and  half  after  he  married  a  second  wife,  who 
had  voluntarily  attended  her  former  husband,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  religion.     About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  a  controversial  piece,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  ubiquity  or  presence  of  the  whole  Christ, 
in  his  divine  and  human  nature,  in  all  things.     In  15$6  be 
was  engaged  in  a  conference  at  Mompelgard  with  Tlieodore 
Ber^  conoeniing  the  Lord's  supper,  the  person  of  Christy 
predestination,    baptism,    the  reformation   of  the  popish 
churches,  and  Adiaphora  or  indifferent  things ;  but  this  had 
the  usual  event  of  all  other  conferences,  which,  though 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  in  divinity,  are  often 
l^e  occasion  of  still  greater.     In  1587  be  was  sent  for  to 
Kordling  upon  church  aflairs;  and  upon  his  return  fell 
sick,  and  published  his  confession  of  faith,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  imputations  of  his  adversaries;  but  he  afterwards 
recovered,  and  was  ^ent  for  again  to  Katisbon,  and  then  to 
Onolsbach  by  Frederick  marquis  of  Brandenbourg.     Upon 
the  publication  of  the  conference  at  Mompelgard  above- 
mentioned,  he  was  accused  of  having  falsely  imputed  tome 
things  to  Beza,  which  the  latter  had  never  asserted;  he 
therefore  went  to  Bern  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.    His 
last  public  act  was  a  conference  at  Baden  in  November 
1589  with  John  Pistorius,  who  then  inclined  to  CalvinUfttiy 
and  afterwards  revolted  entirely  to  the  Papists.     He  had  a 
very  early  presentiment  of  his  death ;  and  when  he  found 
it  drawing  near,  he  made  a  declaration  to  several  of  his 
friends  of  bis  constancy  in  the  faith,  which  he  had  assertedi 
and  shewed  the  most  undoubted  signs  of  tordial  belief,  till 
be  expired  on  the  seventh  of  January  1590,  being  sixty- 
one  years  and  nine  months  old«    His  funeral  seitnon  was 
preached  by  Luke  Osiander^   and  afterwards  publifthed* 
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Several  false  reports  were  propagated  concerning  his  death. 
The  Popish  priests  in  the  parts  adjacent  publicly  declared 
from  the  pulpit,  that  before  his  death  he  had  recanted  and 
condemned  all  the  doctrines  which  he  had  maintained  in 
word  or  writing.  Besides,  there  was  a  letter  dispersed^ 
in  which  they  affirmed,  with  their  usual  assurance,  that  he 
desired  very  anxiously  before  his  death,  that  a  Jesuit  might 
be  sent  for  immediately,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
him ;  which  request  being  denied  him,  he  fell. into  despair, 
and  expired  under  all  the  horrors  of  it.  Of  this  not  a  syl- 
lable was  true,  his  dying  words  and  actions  entirely  coin- 
ciding with  his  life  and  doctrines.  His  works  were 
extremely  numerous,' but  his  biographers  have  neglected 
to  give  a  list,  or  to  notice  any  but  his  ^<  Treatise  on  Con* 
cord,''  1582,  4to.  His  life  was  written  by  the  subject  of 
the  next  article,  1630.  * 

ANDREAS  (John  Val£NT1K£},  grandson,  or  according 
to  Saxius,  nephew,  to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Herren- 
berg,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  1586.  After  study- 
ing at  Tubingen,  and  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  he 
was  promoted  to  several  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  own 
country,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1654,  was  abbe  of 
Adelberg,  and  Lutheran  almoner  to  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg. Being  much  concerned  to  see  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  employed  only  in  idle  disputes,  and  the 
sciences  subservient  only  to  the  pride  of  curiosity,  he  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  contriving  the  means  by  which  both 
should  be  rendered  of  more  practical  utility  to  mankind. 
In  particular,  he  employed  the  influence  he  had  with  his 
sovereign  and  with  the  duke  of  Brunswic-Wolfenbuttel,  in 
procuring  a  reformation  of  the  state  of  public  instruction  in 
their  dominions.  The  propensity  to  mysticism  in  all  these 
patriotic  efforts,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  more 
extensive  correspondence,  and  the  frequent  mysterious  al- 
lusions, capable  of  many  senses,  which  occur  in  his  works, 
have  occasioned  an  opinion  that  he  was  in  reality  the 
founder  of  the  famous  order  of  the  Rosicrucians.  The  late 
M.  Herder  has  discussed  this  question  in  the  German  mu- 
seum for  1779,  and  determines  against  Andreas ;  but  two 
learned  Germans,  M.  Chr.  G.  de  Murr  (in  his  history  of  the 

origin  of  the  Rosicrucians,  printed  at  Sulzbach,  1 803,  8vo), 
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and  M«  J.  G.  Buhle  (in  a  dissertation  read  in  1803  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
published  in  1804,  in  German),  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
Andreas  was  not  the  founder,  he  at  least  gave  that  new  or* 
ganization  to  the  Rosicrucians  which  identiiied  them  with 
the  free-masons,  in  whose  societies  the  memory  of  Andreas 
is  still  held  in  veneration.  And  if  we  find  no  proofs  of  thei 
fact  in  the  life  which  he  left  of  himself,  and  which  Seybold 
published  in  1799,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Autobio* 
graphy,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  confessed,  that  in 
the  works  which  he  published  in  his  life-time,  he  is  perpe* 
tually  reasoning  on  the  necessity  of  forming  a  society 
solely  devoted  to  the  regeneration  of  knowledge  and  man- 
ners. The  question,  however,  is  not  yet  absolutely  deter* 
mined,  nor,  except  in  Germany,  will  it  perhaps  appear  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Rosicrucians  to  excite  much  respect  for  its 
founder,  or  for  those  who  fancied  they  improved  upon  it 
by  the  late  more  mischievous  society  of  the  lUuminatU 

The  works  of  Andreas  are  said  to  amount  to  a  hundred, 
the  titles  of  part  of  which  are  given  by  Adelung,  and  the 
whole  by  M.  Burk,  pastor  of  Weiltingen,  and  pnnted  in  a 
pamphlet  at  Tubingen,  in  1793,  8vo.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal are,  1.  ^'  De  Christiaui  Cosmoxeni  genitura  judi* 
€ium,^'  Montbelliard,  1612,  12mo,  a  satire  on  astrology. 
2.  ^^  CoUectaneorum  roathematicorum  decades  XI."  Tu« 
bingen,  1614,  4to.  3.  ^^  Invitatio  ad  fraternitatem  Christi,'* 
J617,  part  II.  1618,  12mo.  4.  ^^  Rosa  florescens,  contra 
Menapii  calumnias,*'  1617,  8vo.  This  defence  of  the  Ro- 
sicrucians is  signed  Florentinus  de  Valentia,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  Andreas,  as  well  as  that  of  Andreas  de  Va- 
lentia, but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  was  the  author 
(SeeWalch's  Bibl.  Theol.).  5.  '^Menippus:  Dialogorum 
Satyricorum  centuria  inanitum  nostratium  speculum,^* 
Helicone  juxta  Parnassum,  1617, 12mo.  It  is  in  this  work 
that  Andreas  is  said  to  display  a  mind  superior  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  by  pointing  out  the  numerous  defects 
which  prevent  religion  and  literature  from  being  so  useful 
as  they  might  under  a  better  organization.  6.  *^  Civis 
Christianus,  sive  Peregrini  quondam  errantis  restitutiones,'' 
Strasburgh,  1619,  8 vo.  7.  "  Mythologiae  Christian©,  sive 
▼irtutum  et  vitiorum  vitae  humanas  imaginum,  libri  tres," 
Strasburgh,  1619,  12mo.  8.  "  Republics  Christiano-poli- 
tans  descriptio  \  Turris  Babel }  JudiciOrum  de  fraternitatQ 
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)lo8acese  Crucis  chaos ;  Christianse  societatis  idea  ;^*  pub* 
iished  together  at  Strasburgh,  1619,  1 2mo.  They  contain 
very  evident  proofs  of  bis  design  to  establish  a  secret  so- 
ciety. It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  is  always 
aiming  at  something  of  the  kind,  and  this,  with  some  other 
works  attributed  to  him,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Buhle  and  Murr.  Some  also  appeal  to  his  fre<« 
quent  travels,  as  having  no  other  object.  Whatever  may 
be  in  this^  Andreas  is  allowed  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
•writers  of  German.  At  a  time  when  that  language  had  re« 
ceived  very  little  cultivation,  when  most  learned  men  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  when  the  idiom  of  tiie  country  was  only  to 
be  heard  in  familiar  conversation,  he  gave  his  verses,  for 
he  was  likewise  a  poet,  a  particular  ease  and  grace.  They 
are  not  perhaps  remarkable  for  elegance,  correctness,  or 
harmony,  but  they  frequently  discover  a  poetical  fancy, 
and  a  very  happy  use  of  the  dialect  of  Suabia. ' 

ANDREAS  (John),  a  famous  canonist  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  went  to  Bologna  to  pursue  his  studies,  and 
would  have  found  great  difficulty  to  maintain  himself,  had 
he  not  got  a  tutor's  place,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  in  which 
he  made  great  progress  under  the  professor  Guy  de  Ba*ff, 
He  had  always  a  particular  respect  for  this  professor,  pay- 
ing as  great  deference  to  his  glosses  as  the  text  itself.  Guy 
de  Baif,  perceiving  that  Andreas,  for  want  of  money,  could 
not  demand  his  doctor's  degree,  procured  it  him  gratis, 
which  Andreas  himself  acknowledges.  The  same  professor 
urged  him  to  stand  for  a  professorship,  which  he  ob- 
tained, and  was  professor  at  Padua  about  the  year  1330; 
but  he  was  recalled  to  Bologna,  where  he  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation.  We  are  told  wonderful  things  con- 
cerning the  austerity  of  his  life,  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  prayer  and  fasting,  and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground 
for  twenty  years  together,  covered  only  with  a  bear-skin  : 
but  according  to  Poggius,  he  was  not  afterwards  so  ex- 
tremely rigid  in  discipUne  or  morals. 

Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named  Novella,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  instructed  so  well  in  all  parts  of  learning, 
that  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  aifair,  which  hindered 
hinl  from  reading  lectures  to  his  scholars,   be  sent  his 
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• 
daughter  in  his  room;  when,  lest  her  beauty  should  pre- 
vent the  attention  of  the  hearers,  she  had  a  little  curtain 
drawn  before  her.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
daughter,  he  entitled  his  commentary  upon  the  Decretals 
of  Gregory  X.  "  the  Novellae."  He  married  her  to  John 
Calderiuus,  a  learned  canonist.  The  first  work  of  Andreas 
was  his  Gloss  upon  the  si^th  book  of  the  Decretals^  Rome 
1476,  and  five  editions  afterwards  at  Pavia,  Basil,  and  Ve* 
nice.  This  work  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
wrote  also  Glosses  upon  the  Clementines,  Strasburgh,  147 1^ 
and  Mentz,  Rome,  and  Basil,  four  times ;  and  a  Commen- 
tary in  Regulas  Sexti,  w&ich  he  entitled  ^^  Mercuriales^'* 
because  he  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wednesdays,  diebus 
Mercurii,.  or  because  he  inserted  his  Wednesday's  disputes 
in  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of  Durant,  in  the  year 
1347,  but  this  is  taken  literally  from  Ostradus.  Andreas 
died  of  the  plague  at  Bologna  in  1348,  after  he  had 
been  a  professor  forty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him:  he  was  called  archidoctordecretorum; 
la  his  epitaph  he  has  the  title  of  ^^  Rabbi  doccorum,  lux^ 
<:ensor,  normaque  morum;''  or,  rabbi  of  the  doctors,  the 
light,  censor,  and  rule  of  manners ;  and  it  is  said  that  pope 
Boniface  called  him  *^  lumen  mundi/'  the  light  of  the 
world.  Bayle  objects,  that  Andreas  followed  the  method 
of  the  Pyrrhonists  too  much ;  that  he  proved  liis  own  opi-^ 
nion  very  solidly  when  he  chose,  but  that  he  often  rather 
related  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  left  his  readers  to  form 
their  own  determination. ' 

ANDREAS  (John),  was  born  a  Mahometan,  atXatira,  io 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  embraced  Christianity  on 
being  present  at  a  sermon  in  the  great  church  of  Valencia  the 
day  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  1487.  Upon 
this  he  desired  to  be  baptised,  and  in  memory  of  the  call- 
ing of  St,  John  and  St  Andrew,  he  took  the  name  of  John 
Andreas.  ^^  Having  received  holy  orders,''  says  be,  ^^  and 
from  an  alfaqui  and  a  slave  of  Lucifer  become  a  priest  and 
minister  of  Christ,  I  began,  like  St.  Paul,  to  preach  and 
publish  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneously  believed  and 
asserted;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  almighty  God^  I  con** 
yerted  at  first  a  great  many  souls  of  tiie  Moors^  who  were 
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in  daager  of  hell,  and  under  the  dominipn  of  Lucifer,  and 
conducted  them  into  the  wi^  of  salvadon.  After  this,  I 
was  sent  for  by  the  most  catholic  princes  king  Ferdinand 
and  queen  Isabella,  in  order  to  preach  in  Grenada  to  the 
Moors  of  that  kingdom,  which  their  majesties  had  conquered ; 
and  by  God's  blessing  on  my  preaching,  an  infinite  number 
of  Moors  were  brought  to  abjure  Iklafaommed,  and  to  turn 
to  Christ.  A  little'  after  this,  I  was  made  a  canon  by  their 
graces ;  and  sent  for  again  by  the  most  Christian  queen 
Isabella  to  Anagon^  diat  I  might  be  employed  in.  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors  of  those  kingdoms,  who  still  persisted 
in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and  dishonour  of  our 
cracified  Saviour,  and  the  prodigious  loss  and  danger  of  all 
Christian  princes.  But  this  excellent  and  pious  design  of 
her  majesty  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  her  deaih.*'  At 
the  desire  of  Martin  Garcia,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  he  un- 
dertook  to  translate  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of 
Arragon,  the  whole  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  after  having 
finished  this  undertaking,  he  composed  his  famous  work  of 
'*  The  Confusion  of  the  Sect  of  Mahommed ;"  it  contains 
twelve  chapters,  wherein  he  has  collected  the  fabulous  stories^ 
impostures,  forgeries,  brutalities,  follies,  absurdities,  and  con* 
tradictions,  which  Mahommed,  in  order  to  deceive  the  simple 
people,  has  dispersed  in  the  writings  of  that  sect,  and  espe« 
cially  in  the  Koran.  Andreas  tells  us,  he  wrote  this  work, 
that  not  only  the  learned  among  Christians,  but  even  the 
commbn  people,  might  know  the  different  belief  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Moors;  and  on  the  one  hand  might  laugh  at 
and  ridicule  such  insolent  and  brutal  notions,  and  ou  the 
other  might  lament  their  blindness  and  dangerous  con« 
dition. — This  book,  which  was  published  at  first  in  Spanish 
at  Seville,  1537,  4to,  has  been  translated  into  several  Ian* 
guages,  and  is  frequently  quoted  as  authority  in  writings 
against  the  Mahometan  religion. ' 

ANDREAS,  or  ANDR£A  (Onuphrius),  a  Neapolitan 
poet,  flourished  about  the  year  1630,  and  died  in  1647. 
Although  he  is  not  free  from  the  prevailing  corruption  of 
style  in  his  time,  Crescembini  and  Le  Quadrio  rank  him 
among  the  best  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
wrote  two  poems :  *^  Aci,'"  in  ottava  rima,  Naples,  1628^ 
12mo^  and  ^Mtalia liberata,^'  aheroicpoera,  Naples,  1626, 
12mo ;  two  theatrical  pieces,  "  Elpino,  favola  boscherec** 
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cia,"  and  *'  La  Vans  gelosia,"  a  collection  of  lyric  poems, 
in  two  parts,  and  "  Discorsi  in  prose^*  on  different  subjects 
of  moralitj^  and  philosophy,  Naples,  16S6,  4to.  * 

ANDREAS  (Valerius),  a  biographer,  to  whom  works 
of  this  description  are  highly  indebted,  was  born  Nov.  25, 
1588,  at  Dessche),  a  small  town  in  Brabant,  from  which  be 
has  been  sometimes  called  Desselius.  He  studied  polite 
literature,  first  in  his  own  country,  under  Valerius  Hon- 
tins,  a  very  able  teacher,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  at 
Antwerp,  under  Andreas  Schottus,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who 
taught  him  Greek  ;  and  he  was  taught  Hebrew  at  the  same 
time  by  John  Hay,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  one 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits.  After  having  attended  a  course  of 
philosophy  at  Douay,  he  was  appointed  Hebrew  professor 
at  Louvain  in  1612.  In  1621  he  was  created  LL.  D.  In 
1628  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  and,  in 
1638,  keeper  of  the  newly-founded  university  library.  His 
life  appears  to  have  been  principally  devoted  to  the  compo* 
sition  of  his  numerous  works,  and  the  care  of  the  press  in 
publishing  other  works  of  celebrity.  He  died  at  Louvain, 
1656 f  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  amiable 
manners  and  extensive  learning. 

His  principal  works  are,  1.  '*  Orthographic  ratio,  etde 
ratione  interpungendi  ac  distinctionum  notis,"  Douay, 
4  610,  12mo.  2.  *^  Clarorum  Catalogus  Hispanias  Scripto* 
rum,"  Me'ntz,  r607,  4to.  3.  "  Imagines,  doctorum  viro* 
rum  e  variis  gentibus,  elogiis  brevibus  illustrate,*'  Ant- 
werp, 1611,  12  mo.  These  two  last  he  appears  to  have 
undervalued,  as  he  did  not  insert  them  in  the  list  of  bis 
writings  in  the  Bibl.  Belgica.  4.  ^^  De  initiis  ac  progressu 
Collegii  Trilmgnis  Buslidiani,  deque  vita  et  scriptis  profes* 
sorum  ejusdem  collegii,**  1614,  4to.  5.  ^^  De  Linguie  He* 
braicae  laudibus,  antiquitate,  &c.*'  ibid.  6.  ^<  Dissertatio 
de  Toga  et  Sago,  sive  de  litterata  armataque  militia|*^ 
Cologn,  1618,  8vo.  7.  "Topographia  Belgica."  8.  '<  Fasti 
Academici  Studii  Generalis  Lovaniensis,**  1635,  4to,  an4 
in  1648,  an  improved  edition ;  but  afterwards  a  much  more 
correct  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of  '^  Historia 
Universitatis  Lovaniensis.*'  9.  *^  Bibiiothecae  Lovaniensis 
primordia,*'  1636,  and  in  1638,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  li«> 
brary.  His  other  works  were  on  the  subject  of  the  canon 
law,  and  some  editions  of  the  canonists  with  improvepientai; 
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but  that  which  entitles  him  chiefly  to  a  place  here  is  his 
^'  Bibliotheca  Belgica,"  containing  the  lives  of  the  eminent 
men  of  the  Netherlands,  and  lists  of  their  works.  This  was 
first  published  in  1623,  8vo.  This  edition  excited  a  literary 
war  between  the  author  and  Francis  Swertz,  who  in  162S 
published  his  **  Atbense  Belgicce,  sive  Nomenclator  Scrip«^ 
torum  inferioris  GermanioB,"  fol.  In  this  he  accuses  An-: 
dreas  of  having  interfered  with  his  design^  and  violated  the 
rules  of  friendship,  &c.  Andreas,  who  had  continued  to 
improve  his  work,  and  published  it  a  second  time  at  Lo« 
vain  in  1643,  4to,  answered  these  accusations  very  modestly 
in  his  preface,  and  asserted  the  priority  of  bis  design. 
This  last  edition  is  preceded  by  the  ^^  Topographia  BeU 
gica'*  above-mentioned.  The  best  edition  ot  the  Biblio* 
theca,  however,  is  that  published  by  Foppen  in  1739, 
2  vols.  4to,  elegantly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
engravings,  which,  owing  to  the  robberies  of  portrait-deal- 
ers and  collectors,  is  now  seldom  found  complete.  It  has 
been  objected  that  Foppen  omitted  many  particulars  re- 
corded by  Andreas,  but  after  a  careful  inspection,  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  very  little  omitted  that  is  of  import- 
ance. ' 

ANDREINI  (Francis),  of  Pistoia,  an  Italian  comedian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  deserves  some  notice  on  account 
of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  considerable  talents,  and  his  son, 
whose  history  is  in  one  respect  connected  with  that  of  our 
immortal  Milton.  This  Francis  appears  to  have  been  a 
species  of  buffoon  stroller.  In  1609,  he  published  a  work 
entitled  ^^  Le  Bravure  del  capitan  Spavento,  Venice,**  4to, 
which  consists  of  dialogues  between  the  captai&and  his 
man  Trappola.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  serious  lamentation  over 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  subject  of  our  next  article.  He 
afterwards  published  other  dialogues  in  prose,  ^^  Ragiona- 
menti  fantastici  posti  in  forma  di  dialoghi  rappresentativi,'* 
Venice,  16 12,  4to.  He  also  is  the  author  of  two  dramatic 
pieces,  '^  L'Alterazza  di  Narciso,**  Venice,  1611,  12mo; 
aad  '*  L'Ingannata  Proserpina,*'  ibid,  same  yeai'.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  powers  of  memory,  and  spoke,  with 
great  facility,  French,  Spanish,  Sclavonian,  modern  Greeks 
and  even  the  Turkish  language.  He  was  living  in  1 6 1 6,  as 
appears  by  the  date  of  his  edition  of  his  wife*s  works,  and 
it  is  thought  that  he  died  soon  after  that  publication.  * 
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ANDREINI  (Isabella),  wife  to  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1562,  became  an  actress  of  great  fame, 
and  was  flattered  by  the  applauses  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
learning  in  her  time.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  ele- 
gant figure,  beautiful  countenance,  and  melodious  voice,  of 
taste  in  her  profession,  and  conversant  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages ;  nor  was  she  unacquainted  with  philo* 
aophy  and  the  sciences.  She  was  a  votaty  of  the  muses, 
and  cultivated  poetry  with  ardour  and  success.  The  In« 
tenti,  academicians  of  Pavia,  conferred  upoit  her  the 
honours  of  their  society,  and  the  titles  of  Isabella  Andrei- 
na,  Comica  Gelosa,  Academica  Intenta,  detta  PAccesa. 
8he  dedicated  her  works  to  cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini 
(nephew  to  Clement  VIII.),  by  whom  she  was  'greatly 
esteemed,  and  for  whom  many  of  her  poems  were  com- 
posed. 

In  France,  whither  she  made  a  tour,  she  met  with  the 
most  flattering  reception  from  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
court.  She  composed  several  sonnets  in  praise  of  her  royal 
patrons,  which  are  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  her 
poems.  She  married  Francis  Audreini,  whom  w^have  just 
noticed,  and  died  at  Lyons,  June  10th,  1604,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  premature  delivery  during  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age.  Her  husband,  whom 
her  loss  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  had  her  interred  in 
the  city  in  which  she  expired,  and  erected  a  monument  to 
her  memory,  on  which  he  caused  an  epitaph  to  be  in- 
scribed, enumerating  her  virtues,  her  piety,  and  her  ta« 
lents.  Her  death  was  lamented  in  many  Latin  and  Italian 
elegies  and  panegyrics,  and  even  a  medal  was  struck  to  her 
memory,  with  the  inscription,  "  Sterna  Fama,*'  The  jus- 
tice of  these  high  praises  may  still  be  appreciated  by  a 
perusal  of  her  works :  1  .^^  Mirtilla,  favola  pastorale,''  Ve- 
rona, 15S^,  8vo,  and  often  reprinted.  She  is  said  to  have 
begun  this  in  her  infancy,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  successful  on  the  stage.  2.  "Rime,"  Milan, 
1601,  4to;  Paris,  1603,  l2mo,  &c.  Most  of  these  had 
appeared  in  various  collections,  and  there  are  others  of  her 
writing  in  "  Componimenti  poetici  delle  piu  illustri  rima«> 
trici  d'ogni  seculo,"  Venice,  1726,  12mo.  S.  "Lettere," 
Venice,  1607,  4to.  These  letters  are  mostly  on  love  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  remarked  as  somewhat  singular  in  bib-* 
liography,  that  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  as  well  as  the  title-page,  bears  date  1607j  tbre^ 
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years  after  the  author's  death.  4>  **  Fragfnenti  d'alcune 
scritture,''  &c.  a  collection  of  fragments,  dialogues,  &c.  on 
icfV€  subjects,  published  by  her  husband,  Venice,  1616,  the 
date  of  the  preface,  but  in  the  frontispiece,  1625,  8vo.  ^ 

ANDREINI  (John  Baptist),  the  son  of  the  two  pre- . 
ceding,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1578,  and  was  also  a  co- 
median, and  wrote  several  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  some 
poems.  They  once  had  a  temporary  reputation,  but  such 
as  have  survived  to  our  times,  are  indebted  to  particular 
circumstances,  independent  of  their  merit.  They  are  all  in 
that  bad  style  of  Italian  poetry,  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
peculiar  to  the  school  of  Marino,  and  most  of  them,  in  the 
plot  and  conduct,  are  irregular  and  fantastic,  and  demon- 
strate a  wretched  taste  in  the  public.  The  only  piece 
worthy  of  our  notice  is  his  ^^  Adamo,'*  a  sacred  dra(!ia  ia 
five  acts,  with  chorusses,  &c.  Milan,  1613  and  1617,  with 
prints  designed  by  Carlo  Antonio  Proccachini,  a  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  his  time,  and  of  the  school  of  the 
Carracci,  but  in  a  wretched  style,  paradise  being  repre* 
sented  as  full  of  dipt  hedges,  square  parterres,  strait  walks, 
&c.  But  what  is  more  interesting,  Voltaire,  in  his  visit  to 
England  in  1727,  suggested  that  Milton  took  his  hint  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  from  this  dran^a.  This  obtained  little  credit 
at  the  time,  and  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  life  of  Milton.  Mr.  Hayley,  however,  has  re- 
vived the  question,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to 
Voltaire^s  supposition,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  opinion 
that  the  coincidence  between  Andreini^s  plan  and  Milton's 
is  too  great  to  be  the  effect  of  chance.  We  have  no  ac« 
count  of  Andreini's  death.  * 

ANDRELINI  (Public  Fausto),  or  Publius  Faustus 
Andrelinus,  a  modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Forii,  ia 
Romagnia,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Having  composed  in  his  youth,  at  Home,  four  books  of 
poetry  under  the  name  of  "  Amours,"  he  was  honoured 
with  the  poetic  crown ;  in  1488  he  came  to  Paris,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, and  Lewis  XIL  of  France  made  him  his  poet-lau- 
reat.  He  was  likewise  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen,  how- 
ever, was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verses,  for  h% 
wrote  also  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  prose,  to  which 
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Beatus  Rhenanus  added  a  preface,  and  commends  tli^nt 
^'  as  learned,  witty,  and  useful ;  for  though/'  says  he^  - 
^^  this  author,  in  some  of  his  works,  after  the  manner  of 
poets,  is  a  little  too  loose  and  viranton,  yet  here  he  appears 
like  a  modest  and  elegant  orator.**  John  Arboreus,  a  di- 
vine of  Paris,  published  comments  upon  them.  Andreli«> 
ni  wrote  also  several  poetical  distichs  in  Latin,  which  were 
printed  with  a  commentary  by  Josse  Badius  Ascenscius, 
and  translated  verse  for  verse  into  French  by  one  Stephen 
Prive.  John  Paradin  had  before  translated  into  French 
stanzas  of  four  verses,  an  hundred  distichs,  which  Andreli- 
nt  had  addressed  to  John  Ruze,  treasurer«>generai  of  the 
finances  of  kinv  Charles  VI IL  in  order  to  thank  him  for  a 
considerable  pension. 

The  poems  of  Andrelini,  which  are  chiefly  in  Latin, 
are  inserted  in  the  first  tome  of  the  *^  DeliciiB  poetaruni 
Italorum/'  Mr.  de  la  Moniioic  tells  us,  that  his  love- 
verses,  divided  into  four  books,  entitled  "  Livia,'*  from  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  were  esteemed  so  fine  by  the  Roman 
academy,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  Latin  elegy* 
to  tlie  author. — It  is  upon  tiiis  account,  that  when  he  printed 
his  Livia,  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  in  1490,  and  bis  three  books 
of  Elegies  four  years  after,  in  the  same  city,  he  took 
upon  him  the  title  of  poet*laureat,  to  which  he  added  that 
of  **  poeta  regius  et  regineus,"  as  he  was  poet  to  Charles 
VIII.  Lewis  XII.  and  queen  Anne  IV.  The  distichs  of 
Faustus  (continues  the  same  author)  are  not  above  two 
hundred)  and  consequently  but  a  very  small  part  of  his 
poems,  since,  besides  the  four  books  of  Love,  and  three 
books  of  Miscellaneous  Elegies,  there  are  twelve  Eclogues 
of  his  printed  in  octavo,  in  1549,  in  the  collection  of  thirty- 
eight  Bucolic  Poets,  published  by  Oporinus.''  The  death 
of  Andrelini  is  placed  under  the  year  1518.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  in  proverbs  have  been  thought  worth  a  new 
edition  at  Helmstadt  in  1662,  according  to  tliat  of  Cologn 
of  1509.  The  manner  of  life  of  this  author  was  not  very 
exemplary;  yet  he  was  so  fortunate,  says  Erasmus,  that 
though  he  took  the  liberty  of  rallying  the  divines,  he  was 
never  brought  into  trouble  about  it.  ^ 

ANDREW  (surnamed  of  Crete,  because  he  was  bishop 
of  Aleria  in  that  isle ;  or  the  Jerusalemite,  from  bis 
liaving  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem),  was  of  Ida- 
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masciv^  and  died  in  the  year  720,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  7^3.  He  has  left  commentaries  on  some  books  of  scrip- 
ture,  and  sermons.  Pere  Combesis  gave  an  edition  of 
them,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  notes,  together  with  the 
works  of  St  Amphilocus  and  Methodicus,  Paris,  1644, 
folio.  » 

ANDREW,  or  more  properly  ANDREA  PISANO,  an 
eminent  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1270, 
at  a  time  when  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  John  de  Pisa,  and  others, 
following  the  designs  of  Cimabueand  Giotto,  had  renounced 
the  Gothic  style,  aiid  were  introducing  those  purer  models, 
which  promised  a  revolution  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting*  Andrea,  entering  into  their  ideas,  had 
some  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  favour,  as  at  that  time 
his  countrymen,  who  were  powerful  at  sea,  traded  with 
Greece,  and  brought  thence  ancient  statues,  bas*reliefs, 
and  valuable  marbles,  which  they  employed  in  the  oma« 
ment  or  construction  of  their  public  edifices,  particularly 
the  cathedral  and  the  Campo  Santo.  By  studying  these, 
Andrea  acquired  a  portion  of  that  taste  which  was  after* 
wards  so  coi\spicuous  in  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  and  Ghi* 
berti.  His  first  attempts  were  so  favourably  received,  that 
he  was  invited  to  Florence  to  execute,  jprom  the  designs  of 
Giotto,  the  sculptures  on  the  facade  of  St.  Marie  del  Fiore, 
the  most  magnificent  edifice  of  that  time.  He  began  with 
the  statue  of  Boniface  VUI.  the  protector  of  the  Florentines, 
which  he  followed  by  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  saints.  In  1586,  when  it  was  determined  to  repair 
this  facade  upon  a  more  modern  plan,  these  were  all  re** 
moved,  and  when  that  design  was  not  approved  of,  they 
were  put  up  in  the  church  and  in  other  places,  and  some 
were  deposited  in  tlie  Poggio  imperiale,  a  country-house 
bebnging  to  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany.  There  was  also 
a  Madona  and  two  angels  in  the  church  of  the  Misericordia, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Andrea  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  death  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  the  re- 
public of  Florence  employed  Andrea  in  all  the  great  works 
constructing  in  their  territories.  As  an  engineer,  be  built 
the  fortifications  round  Florence,  and  the  strong  castle  of 
Scarperia.  During  more  peaceable  times,  he  employed 
himself  in  naaking  figures  in  bronze ;  and  tlie  Florentines, 
who  were  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  magnificence  of  the 
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ancients  in  their  temples,  employed  him  to  execute  the 
sculpture  of  the  gates  of  the  baptistery,  from  designs  by 
Giotto.  These  gates  were  accordingly  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  whole  history  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  composition  is  excellent,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  natural  and  expressive,  although  with  some  degree 
of  stiffness,  but  the  minute  parts  are  executed  with  great 
skill.  These  gates,  which  were  begun  in  1S31,  were 
finished,  polished,  and  gilt  in  eight  years,  and  at  first 
were  placed  at  the  principal  entrance,  but  they  were  after* 
wards  removed  to  one  of  the  side  entrances,  where  they 
now  are,  and  the  admirable  gates  of  Laurent  Gbibertt 
substituted  in  their  room.  Andrea  also  executed  in  bronze 
the  tabernacle  of  San  Giovanni,  the  bas  reliefiB,  and  statues 
belonging  to  the  campanile  of  St.  Marie  del  Fiore,  and 
many  others.  At  Venice,  his  works  are,  the  sculpture  on 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  ;  the  model  of  the 
baptistery  of  Pistbia,  executed  in  1337  ;  and  the  tomb  of 
Cino  d'Angibolgi ;  and  he  was  employed  in  many  fortifi- 
cations by  Gaultier  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  usurpation  at  Florence ;  but  Andrea  did  not  suffer  by 
the  duke's  disgrace  iu  1343;  and  the  Florentines,  who 
looked  only  to  his  merit,  admitted  him  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
where  he  died  in  1345,  and  was  buried  in  St  Marie  del 
Fiore.  His  son  Nino,  also  a  sculptor  of  considerable  note, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. ' 

ANDREW,  or  more  properly  ANDREA  DEL  SARTO, 
so  called  from  his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  but  whose 
family  name  was  VENUCCI,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1488,  and  at  first  instructed  in  his  art  by  Barile,  a  mean 
painter,  with  whom  he  spent  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Barile  placed  him  with  Peter  Cosimo,  then  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  Under  him,  he 
made  astonishing  proficiency,  and  his  abilities  began  to  be 
aeknow^dged,  but  Cosimo^s  morose  temper  obliged  him 
to  leave  him,  and  seek  instruction  in  the  works  of  other 
artists.  As  he  had,  while  with  Cosimo,  employed  himself 
in  designing  after  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Buonaroti,  to  whose 
works  be  had  access  at  Florence,  he  persisted  in  the  same 
practice,  formed. an  admirable  taste,  and  excelled  his 
young  rivals  at  home  or  abroad,  in  correctness,  colouring, 
and  knowledge  of  his  art.    Having  contracted  a  friendship 
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with  Francesco  Bigio,  they  determined  to  live  together^ 
and  painted  a  great  many  works  in  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  Florence,  jointly,  but  Andrea's  reputation  began 
to  predominate,  and  seemed  fixed  by  his  representation 
of  the  preaching  of  St  John,  executed  for  the  Carmelites 
at  Florence.     Some  time  after  this,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
^tudy  the  models  of  art  in  that  city,  but  it  is  thought  he 
did  not  remain  there  long  enough  to  reap  all  the  beneiit 
which  he  might.     The  excellence  of  his  pencil,  and  his 
power  of  imitation,  were  remarkably  displayed  in  the  copy 
he  made  of  Leo  X.  between  cardinal  Medici  and  cardinal 
Roffi,  the  head  and  hands  by  Raphael,  and  the  draperies 
by  Julio  Romano.     The  imitation  was  so  exact,  that  Julio, 
after  the  most  minute  inspection,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  a  copy,    could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  original. 
His  superior  talents  might  have  raised  him  to  opulence,  if 
his  imprudence  had  not  reduced  him  to  shame  and  po* 
verty.     The  French  kiug,  Francis  I.  who  was  extremely 
partial  to  his  works,  invited  him  to  his  court,  defrayed  the 
expences  of  hb  journey,  and  made  him  many  valuable 
presents.     For  a  portrait,  only,  of  the  Dauphin,  an  infant, 
he  received  three  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and  he  painted 
many  other  pictures  for  the  court  and  nobility,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded.     While  employed  on  a  picture 
of  St.  Jerome,  for  the  queen  dowager,  he  received  letters 
from  his  wife,  soliciting  his  return  to  Florence,  and,  to 
indulge  her,  of  whom  he  was  excessively  fond,  he  asked, 
and  obtained  a  few  months  absence.     It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  king,  confiding  in  his  integrity,  made  him 
several  princely  presents,  and  intrusted  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  to  purchase  statues,  paintings,  &c. ;  but 
Andrea  instead  of  executing  his  commission,  squandered 
away  not  only  his  awn,  but  the  money  intrusted  to  him, 
became  poor,  and  despised,  and  at  last  died  of  the  plague, 
in  his  forty-second  year,  abandoned  by  bis  wife,  and  by 
all  those  friends  who  had  partaken  of  his  extravagance. 
His  principal  works  were  at  Florence,  but  there  were  for*^ 
merly  specimens  in  many  of  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
I^aly  and   France,      All  the   biographers  and   critics  of 
painters,  except  perhaps  Baldinucci,  have  been  lavish  in 
their  praises  of  Andrea.     Mr.  Fuseli,  in  his  much  imprpved 
edition  of  Pilkington,    observes,  that,  on  comparing  the 
merits  of  his  works,  they  seem  to  have  obtained  their  full 
share  of  justice.     As  a  Tuscan,  says  that  judicious  critic, 
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the  suavity  of  his  tone,  and  fsciXitf  of  practice,  eontrasi 
more  strikingly  with  the  general  austerity  and  elaborate 
pedantry  of  that  school,  and  gain  him  greater  praise  than 
they  would,  had  he  been  a  Bolognese  or  Lombard.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  his  sweetness  sometimes 
borders  on  insipidity ;  the  modesty,  or  rather  pusillanimity 
of  his  character,  checked  the  fall  exertion  of  his  powers  ; 
his  faults  are  of  the  negative  kind,  and  defects  rather  than 
blemishes.  He  had  no  notions  of  nature  beyond  the  model, 
and  concentrated  all  female  beauty  in  his  Lucrezia  (his 
wife),  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  sacrificed  his  fortune  and 
Francis  I.  to  her  charms,  she  must  at  least  have  equalled 
in  form  and  feature  his  celebrated  Madonna  del  Sacco  ; 
hence  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  proportions  of  Albert 
Durer  should  attract  him  more  than  those  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  His  design  and  his  conceptions,  which  seldom  rose 
above  the  sphere  of  common  or  domestic  life,  kept  pace 
.with  each  other ;  here  his  observation  was  acute,  and  his 
ear  open  to  every  whisper  of  social  intercourse  or  emotion. 
The  great  peculiarity,  perhaps  the  great  prerogative,  of 
Andrea  appears  to  be  that  parallelism  of  composition,  which 
distinguishes  the  best  of  bis  historical  works,  seemingly  as 
natural,  obvious,  and  easy,  as  inimitable.  In  solemn 
effects,  in  alternate  balance  of  action  and  repose,  he  excels 
all  the  moderns,  and  if  he  was  often  unable  to  conceive 
the  actors  themselves,  he  gives  them  probability  and  im« 
portance,  by  place  and  posture.  Of  costume  he  was  ig- 
norant, but  none  ever  excelled,  and  few  approached  him 
in  breadth,  form,  and  style  of  that  drapery  which  ought 
to  distinguish  solemn,  grave,  or  religious  subjects. ' 

ANDREW,  or  ANDREAS  (Tobias),  professor  of  his- 
tory and  Greek  at  Groningen,  was  born  at  Braunfels,  in 
the  county  of  Solms,  August  10th,  1604.  His  father  was 
minister  to  count  de  Solms-Braunfels,  and  Inspector  of 
the  churches  which  belong  to  that  county,  and  his  mother, 
daughter  to  John  Piscator,  a  famous  professor  of  divinity- 
at  Herbom,  in  the  county  of  Nassau.  He  performed  his 
humanity-studies  at  Herborn,  and  then  studied  philosophy 
at  the  same  place,  under  Alstedius  and  Piscator,  after 
which  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  lived  seven  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  constant  auditors  of  Gerard  de 
Neuville,  a  physician  and  a  philosopher ;  and,  as  he  had 
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a  desire  to  attain  a  public  professorship,  he  prepared 
himself  for  it  by  several  lectures  which  he  read  in  phi- 
losophy. He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1628,  where  he 
did  not  continue  long,  but  went  to  Groningen,  on  the 
invitation  of  his  kind  patron,  Henry  Alting.  He  read 
there,  for  some  time,  lectures  upon  all  parts  of  philosophy^ 
after  which  Alting  made  him  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  when 
they  had  no  longer  occasion  for  his  instruction,  he  procured 
him  the  same  employment  with  a  prince  Palatine,  which 
lasted  for  three  years ;  part  of  which  he  spent  at  JLeyden, 
and  part  at  the  Hague,  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  called  to  Groningen  in  1634,  to  succeed 
Janus  Gebhardus,  who  had  been  professor  of  history  and 
Greek.  He  filled  that  chair  with  great  assiduity  and  re- 
putation till  his  death,  which  happened  October  17,  1676. 
He  was  Ubrary -keeper  to  the  university,  aud  a  great  friend 
to  Mr.  Des  Cartes,  which  he  shewed  both  during  the  life 
and  after  the  death  of  that  illustrious  philosopher.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Swede,  famous,  among  other 
things,  for  charity  towards  those  who  suflFered  for  the  sak^ 
of  religion. 

His  friendship  for  Des  Cartes  was  occasioned  by  the 
law-suit  against  Martin  Schooekius,  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Groningen.  This  professor  was  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Des 
Cartes,  for  having  accused  him  publicly  of  Atbeism« 
Though  Mr.  ipes  Cartes  had  never  seen  our  Andreas  but 
once  in  his  life,  yet  he  recommended  this  affair  to  him, 
from  the  attachment  which  he  professed.  Mr.  De  la 
Thuillerie,  ambassador  of  France,  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Des  Cartes,  exerted  themselves  on  one  side,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Voetius  at  Groningen  on  the  other ;  and  iyy  thi» 
means  Mr.  Des  Cartes  obtained  justice.  His  accuser 
acknowledged  him  to  be  innocent  of  his  charge,  but  was 
allowed  to  escape  without  punishment.  He  alsq  wrote  in 
defence  of  him  against  a  professor  of  Ley  den,  whose  name 
was  Revius,  and  published  a  vigorous  answer  to  him  in 
1653,  entitled  ^^  Methodi  Cartesians  Assertio,  opposita 
Jacobi  Revii,  Prsf.  Methodi  Cartesianse  consideration! 
Theologicae.*'  The  second  part  of  this  answer  appeared 
the  year  following.  He  wrote,  likewise,  in  1653,  in  de-* 
fence  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Des  Cartes  upon  a  Programma^ 
which  contained  an  explication  of  the  human  mind.  He 
taught  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  his  own  house,  thouffh 
his  professorship  did  not  oblige  him  to  that,  and  even  whea 
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bis  age  had  quite  weakened  him.  Such  were  the  pi«- 
judiceB  of  that  age,  that  Des  Marets,  who  acquaints 
us  with  these  particulars^  mentions  a  Swiss  student, 
who  dared  not  venture  to  attend  upon  the  philosophical 
lectures  of  Tobias  Andreas,  for  fear  it  should  be  known  in 
bis  own  country,  and  be  an  obstacle  to  his  promotion  to 
the  ministry.  ^ 

ANDREW,  orANDREE  (Yves  Mary),  a  French  Je- 
suit,  bom  May  22,  1675,  at  Chftteaulin  in  the  comte  de 
Comouailles,  the  country  which  produced  the  pere 
Ardouin,  and  pere  Bougeant,  and  like  them  was  received 
into  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  settled  himself  at  Caen,  in 
the  chair  of  professor  regius  of  the  mathematics,'  which 
be  filled  from  1726  to  1759;  when,  having  attained 
the  ag^  of  eighty-four,  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  re- 
pose. His  laborious  life  was  terminated  Feb.  26,  1764. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  happy  constitution,  and 
he  preserved  it  unimpaired  by  the  regularity  of  his  life, 
and  the  gaiety  of  his  temper.  No  species  of  literature 
was  foreign  to  him;  he  succeeded  in  the  mathematical 
chair,  and  he  wrote  lively  and  elegant  verses ;  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  '^  Essai  sur  le  Beau/'  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  given  in  the  collection  of  his  works  in  1766, 
$  vols.  12mo,  edited  by  the  abb6  Guyot.  It  is  com-* 
posed  with  order  and  taste,  has  novelty  in  its  subject,  dig-r 
nity  in  its  style,  and  force  enough  in  its  argument.  Much 
esteem  is  bestowed  on  his  "  Traite  sur  1' Homme,*'  in  which 
he  philosophises  concerning  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  in  a  manner  which  made  him  be  suspected  of  an 
innovating  spirit.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mallebranche, 
and  corresponded  with  him  for  many  years.  * 

ANDREWS  (James  Pettjt),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
considerable  learning  and  talents,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  esq.  of  Shaw-house,  near  Newbury, 
Berks,  and  was  born  Uiere  in  1737.  He  was  educated  by 
a  private  tutor,  the  rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  rector  of  Shaw, 
in  Berks,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  applica* 
tion  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  he  went  into  the  Berkshire  militia,  on  the 
first  calling  out  of  that  body  of  men,  and  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  until  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

His  first  publication  was  a  work  of  uncommon  pleasantry 
and  huqiour.    It  was  entitled  '^  Anecdotes  ancient  and 

>  Gen.  Diet,— Moreri.  »  Biof .  UmTorielle«-^0ifit.  Hist 
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viodern^  with  observations/*  1789,  8vO|  and  a  supple- 
ment to  it,  1790.  This  went  rapidly  through  several 
editions ;  prefixed  is  a  portrait,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  himself,  of  a  man  distilling  anecdotes  from  an  alembic. 
This,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Andrew^,  drawn  by  Grimm,  and 
engraved  by  Macky.  The  volume  is  inscribed  to  his 
brother,  sir  Joseph  Andrews,  and  he  acknowledges  having 
received  assistance  from  Mr.  Pye^  the  present  laureat, 
captain  Grose,  and  others.  In  the  same  year  he  is  said, 
but  we  believe  without  authority,  to  have  written  a  small 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^*  Advice  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.'* 
His  next  work  was  entitled  '<  The  History  of  Great  Britain, 
connected  with  the  Chronology  of  Europe;  with  notes, 
&c.  containing  anecdotes  of  the  times,  lives  of  the 
learned,  and  specimens  of  their  works,  vol.  I.  from 
Caesar^s  invasion  to  the  deposition  and  death  of  Richard  II.*' 
1794,  4 to.  In  this  work  he  proved  himself  a  very  accu- 
rate and  industrious  collector  of  facts,  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  diligent  reading.  Throughout  the  part  of  the 
work  which  is  strictly  historical,  the  histories  of  England 
and  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  carried  on  collaterally,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  former  being  given  in  one  page,  and 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  latter  on  the  opposite  page* 
The  English  story  is  concisely  told,  with  a  careful  attention 
to  the  insertion  of  minute  circumstances.  The  corre- 
sponding page  of  general  chronology  is  extended  to  com* 
prebend  the  annals  of  every  European  state,  but  seldom 
wanders  into  other  parts  of  the  globe,  except  wben  led 
by  circumstances  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  £uk 
rope.  In  order  to  condense  as  much  matter  as  possible 
into  bis  volume,  he  carefully  avoids  unnecessary  amplifi* 
cation,  and  expresses  himself  with  a  happy,  yet  forcible 
brevity.  The  notes  contain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and 
amusing  particulars  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
main  story.  To  the  historical  narrative  are  added,  at  proper 
intervals,  appendixes  of  two  kinds;  the  first,  oontaining 
relations  of  such  incidents  as  could  not  properly  be  thrown 
into  the  notes,  and  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished 
British  writers,  with  specimens  of  poetical  productions; 
the  second  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  times,  under  the 
respective  heads  of  religion,  government,  manners,  arts, 
^iences,  language,  commerce,  &c.  There  are  other  ar- 
rangements adopted  by  the  author,  which  render  the  work 
not  less  useful  for  reference,  than  for  continued  reading. 
In  1795,  he  published  a  second  volume,  or  rather  a  se« 
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Gond  part  to  vol.  I.  contiauing  his  plan  from  <<  Tbedepo* 
aition  and  death  of  Richard  II.  to  the  accession  of  Ediivard 
VI.'*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  this  plan*  It  may,  indeed,  be  undertaken  by 
another,  but  there  is  ulways  a  certain  portion  of  enthu«- 
aiasm  in  the  origiilal  contriver  of  a  scheme,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  impart. 

Mr.  Andrews  appears  to  have  been  for  a  time  diverted 
from  his  own  work,  by  being  engaged  to  continue  Henry^s 
History  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  published  accordingly^ 
in  1796,  in  one  volume  4to,  and  2  vols.  Svo,  and  formed 
an  useful  supplement  to  the  labours  of  the  Scotch  his* 
torian,  but  one  more  corresponding  to  Henry's  plaa  is  yet 
wanting. 

Besides  these  elaborate  works,  Mr.  Andrews  displayed 
his  antiquarian  knowledge  in  <^  An  account  of  Saxon  Coins 
found  in  Kintbury  church*yar<l,  Berks,'*  which  was  printed 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archseologia ;  ^^  The  account  of 
Shaw,"  in  Mr.  Mores's  Berkshire  Collections.  He  translated 
also  ^^  The  Savages  of  Europe,"  a  popular  French  novelj^ 
illi|j^rated  with  prints  from  his  own  designs.  To  the  Gen« 
tleman's  Magazine  he  was  a  veiy  liberal  and  intelligent 
contributor. 

On  the  institution  of  the  new  system  of  London  police, 
Mr.  Andrews  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  district  of  Queen's  square  and  St.  Margaret's  West^ 
minster,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
industry  and  integrity,  until  his  death,  which  happened 
at  his  house  in  London,  August  6,  1797,  in  his  sixtieth 
year.  He  was  buried  at  Hampstead.  He  marrried  Miss 
Anne  Penrose,  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Penrose,  late 
rector  of  Newbury.  By  this  lady,  whom  he  survived 
twenty  years,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter :  one  of 
the  former  is  dead ;  the  other  in  1800  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  uncle,  sir  Joseph  Andrews,  hart 
a  man  of  a  most  amiable  and  exalted  character. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lysons's 
Supplement  to  his  <^  Environs,"  that  Mr.  Andrews's  first 
publication  was  a  humane  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  chim- 
ney-sweepers'apprentices,  in  1788,  which  led  to  the  act 
of  parliament,  passed  not  long  afterwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  meliorating  their  condition.  Mr.  Andrews  had  a  large 
circle  of  literary  acquaintance,  who  frequently  met  at  his 
hospitable  table,  at  Brompton-row,  in  the  parish  of  Ken« 
sington,  where  he  resided  many  years ;  and  he  bad  the 
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happiness  of  being  able  to  ei^oy  his  friends  and  his  Ubvarjr^ 
which  coBtained  a  very  valuable  and  entertaining  coUectioii 
of  books,  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.^ 

ANDREWS  (Lancelot)^  an  en^ineut  divine,  and  bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  i  harles  I.  was 
born  at  London,  in  1565,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows 
Barking,  being  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Andrews  in  Suffolk.  He  had  his  education  in  grammar- 
learning,  first  in  the  Coopers'  free-school  at  Ratcliff  under 
Mr.  Ward,  and  afterwards  in  Merchant  Taylors'  school  at 
London,  under  Mr.  Mulcaster.  Here  he  made  such  a  pro« 
iiciency  in  the  learned  languages,  that  Dr.  Watts,  residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul's,  and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  who  about 
that  time  had  founded  some  scholarships  at  Pembroke  hail 
in  Cambridge,  sent  him  to  that  college^  and  bestowed  09 
him  the  first  of  thgse  exhibitions.  After  he  had  beea 
three  years  in  the  university,  his  custom  was  to  come  up 
to  London  once  a  year,  about  Easter,  to  visit  his  father 
and  mother,  with  whom  he  usually  stayed,  a  month ;  during 
which  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  attaining  some  Tanguage  or  art,  to  which  he 
was  before  a  stranger :  and  by  this  means,  in  a  few  y.ear9^ 
he  bad  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  an4 
acquired  a  competent  skill  in  most  of  the  moderi)  ^^|i'- 
guages.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  ht^ 
was,  upon  a  vacancy,  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  in  prer 
ference  upon  trial  to  Mr.  Dove,  afterwards  bishop  of  Petec- 
borough.  In  the  mean  time  Hugh  Price,  having  founded 
Jesus  college  in  Oxford,  and  hearing  much  of  the  fame  qf 
young  Mr.  Andrews,  appointed  him  one  of  his  first,  or 
honorary  fellows  on  that  foundation.  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinitj,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  so  greatly  e3^- 
celled,  that  being  chosen  catechist  in  the  college,  aiul  hav* 
ing  undertaken  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  Ten  Commaudr 
ments  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  great  numbers  out  of  the  othef  colleges  of  the 
university,  and  even  out  of  the  country,  duly  restarted  t^ 
Pembroke  chapel,  as  to  a  divinity,  lecture.  At  thp  same 
time,  he  was  esteemed  so  profound  a  casuist,  that  he  wan 
often  consulted  in  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  ca^es  of 
conscience  ;  and  his^  reputation  being  established,  Henry, 
earl  of  Huntington,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  bilnL 

}  Gent.  Mag.  1797  and  1801.— Lysons's  Supplement  to  EnTiroot,  181 1* 
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ioto  the  North,  of  which  he  was  president ;  where,  by  his 
diligent  preaching,  and  private  conferences,  in  which  he 
used  a  due  mixture  of  zeal  and  moderation,  he  converted 
several  recusants,  priests,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  protes- 
tant  religion.  From  that  time  he  began  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  That  minister,  who  was  unwilling  so  fine  a 
genius  should  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  bene- 
fice, his  intent  being  to  make  him  reader  of  controversies 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  assigned  him  for  his  main* 
tenance  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  in  London.  Afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  pre- 
bendary and  residentiary  of  St.  PauPs,  as  also  prebendary 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell.  Being  thus  pre- 
ferred to  his  own  contentment,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  diligent  and  excellent  preacher,  and  read  divinity  lectures 
three  times  a  week  at  St.  Paulas,  in  term  time.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Fulke,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke- 
hall,  of  which  he  had  been  scholar  and  fellow,  a  place  of 
more  honour  than  profit,  as  he  spent  more  upon  it  than  he 
received  from  it,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  that 
college.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  took  such  delight  in  his 
preaching,  that  she  first  made  him  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, m  the  room  of  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft  promoted  to 
the  see  of  London  ;  and  afterwards  dean  of  that  church,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  deceased.  But  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  any  bishopric  in  this  reign,  because  he 
would  not  basely  submit  to  an  alienation  of  the  episcopal 
revenue  *.  Dr.  Andrews  soon  grew  into  far  greater  esteem 
with  her  successor  king  James  L  who  not  only  gave  him 
the  preference  to  all  other  divines  as  a  preacher,  but  like- 
wise made  choice  of  him  to  vindicate  his  sovereignty 
against  the  virulent  pens  of  his  enemies.  His  majesty 
having,  in  his  <'  Defence  of  the  rights  of  Kings,"  asserted 
the  authority  of  Christian  princes  over  causes  and  persons 
ecclesiastical,  cardinal  Bellarmin,  under  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Tortus,  attacked  him  with  great  vehemence.  The 
king  requested  bishop  Andrews  to  answer  the  cardinal, 
which  he  did  with  great  spirit  and  judgment,  in  a  piece 

P  See  an  answer  to  a  letter  writteii  and  the  revenues  thereof^  4to  pern* 
at  Oxford,  and  superscribed  to  Dr.  pblet,  page  33.  Granger*  Tolume  h 
Samuel  Tumeri  concenuag  the  church     page  347.  r 
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entided ,  <<  Tortura  Torti :  sive^  ad  Matthsi  Torti  librum 
responsio,  qui  nuper  editus  contra  Apologiam  serenissimi 
potentiasimique  principis  Jacobi,  Dei  gratia  Magn»  Bri- 
tEiuii»i  Francivy  &  Hiberni®  Reg^s,  pro  juramento  fide- 
litatis*'*  It  was  printed  at  London  by  Roger  Barker,  the 
king's  printer,  in  1609,  in  quarto,  containing  402  pages, 
and  dedicated,  to  the  king.  The  substance  of  what  the 
bishop  advances  in  this  treatise^  wiih  great  strength  of  rea- 
son and  evidence,  is,  that  kings  have  power  both  to  call 
synods  and  confirm  them ;  and  to  do  all  other  things,  which 
the  emperors  heretofore  diligently  performed,  and  which 
the  bishops  of  those  times  wilhngly  acknowledged  of  right 
to  belong  to  them.  Casaubon  gives  this  work  the  charac- 
ter of  being  written  with  great  accuracy  and  research.  That 
king  next  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated,  November  3,  1605.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  him  his  lord  almoner,  in  which  plac^ 
of  great  trust  he  behaved  with  singular  fidelity,  disposing 
of  the  royal  benevolence  in  the  most  disinterested  manner, 
and  not  availing  himself  even  of  those  advantages  that  he 
might  legally  and  fairly  have  taken.  Upon  the  vacancy  of 
the  bishopric  of  £ly,  he  was  advanced  to  that  see,  and 
consecrated  September  22,  1609.  He  was  also  nominated 
one  of  his  majesty's  privy  counsellors  of  England;  and 
afterwards  of  Scotland,  when  he  attended  the  king  in  his 
journey  to  that  kingdom.  After  he  had  sat  nine  years  in 
that  see,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
and  deanery  of  the  king's  chapel,  February  18,  1618; 
which  two  last  preferments  he  held  till  his  death.  This 
great  prelate  was  in  no  less  reputation  and  esteem  with 
king  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with  his  predecessors. 
At  length  he  departed  this  life,  at  Winchester-house  in' 
Southwark,  September  25,  1626,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's, Southwark ;  where  his  executors  erected  to  him  a 
very  fiiir  monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  ou  which  is 
.  fok  elegant  Latin  inscription,  written  by  one  of  his  chap- 
lains ^. 

The  character  of  bishop  Andrews,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  was  in  every  respect  great  and  singular.  His 
contemporaries  and  biographers  celebrate,  in  particular, 

0 

*  Not  many  years  ago,  his  bones     and  his  silken  cap,  were  found  unde% 
were    dispersed,    to    make  room  for     cayed  in  the  remains  of  h|s  coffin, 
iMie  corpse ;  aad  Uie  kair  of  bis  beard. 
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liis  ardent  zeal  and  piety,  demonstrated  not  6n]y  in  bit 
private  and  secret  devotions  between  God  and  himsrif,  id 
which  those,  who  attended  him,  perceived,  that  he  daily 
spent  many  hours  ;  but  likewise  iu  bis  public  prayers  with 
his  family  in  his  cbapei,  wherein  he  behaved  so  humbly^ 
devoutly,  and  reverently,  that  it  could  not  but  exciie  others 
to  follow  his  exampla  His  charity  was  remarkable  even 
before  be  eame  to  great  preferments ;  for,  while  he  con** 
tinued  in  a  private  station  of  life,  he  relieved  bis  poor 
parishioners,  and  assisted  the  prisoners,  besides  his  con- 
stant Sunday  alms  at  his  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate* 
But  when  his  fortune  increased,  his  charity  increased  in  pro* 
portion,  and  he  released  many  prisoners  of  all  sorts,  who  weni 
detained  either  for  small  debts  or  the  keef ler's  fees.  In  all 
his  charities,,  he  gave  strict  charge  to  his  servants,  whom 
be  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  them,  that  they  should 
not  acknowledge  whence  this  relief  came ;  but  directed, 
that  the  acquittance,  which  they  took  from  the  persons 
wbp  received  such  relief,  should  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
a  benefactor  unknown.  Other  lai^e  suxos  he  bestowed 
yearly,  and  oftener,  in  clothing  the  poor  and  naked,  io 
relieving  the  necessitous,  and  assisting  &milies  in  the  time 
Qf  the  infection,  besides  his  alms  to  poor  housekeepers  at 
bis  gate.  So  that  bis  private  alms  in  his  last  six  years,  over 
and  above  his  public,  amounted  to  above  thirteen  hundred 
pounds.  He  left  in  bis  will  four  thousand  pounds  to  pur- 
chase two  hundred  pounds  per  amium  in  land  for  ever,  to 
be  distributed  by  fifty  pounds  quarterly  in  the  following 
manner ;  To>  aged  poor  men,  fifty  pounds ;  to  poor  widows, 
the  wives  of  one  husband,  fifty  pounds ;  to  the  binding  of 
poor  orphans  apprentices,  fifty  pounds ;  and  to  the  relief 
of  poor  prisoners,  fifty  pounds.  Besides  he  left  to  be  dis- 
tiibuted  immediately  after  bis  decease  among  maid*ser- 
yants  of  a  good  character,  and  who  had  served  one  master 
or  mistress  seven  years,  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  a  great 
part  of  his  estate,  after  his  funeral  and  legacies  were  dis- 
charged, among  his  poor  servants.  To  this  virtue  of  bis 
we  may  add  his  hospitality.  From  the  first  time  of  bis 
preferment  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  he  was  always 
most  liberal  in  tlie  entertainment  of  persons  who  deserved 
respect,  especially  scholars  and  strangers,  his  table  being 
constantly  furnished  with  provisions  and  attendance  answer- 
able. He  shewed  himself  so  generous  in  his  entertain- 
ments, and  so  gravely  facetious,  that  his  guests  would  oflea 
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profess^  that  they  never  came  to  any  man^s  table,  where 
they  received  more  satisfaction  in  all  respects.  He  was  at 
m  prodigioas  expence  in  entertaining  all  sorts  of  people  in 
Scotland^  when  he  attended  king  James  thither;  and  it 
cost  him  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  space  of  three  days, 
when  that  king  came  to  visit  him  at  Farnham  castle,  the 
principal  seat  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
He  was  unblemished  both  in  his  ordinary  transactions,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  oflBices.  He 
was  always  careful  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  houses  of  all 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  particularly  the  vicarage- 
house  oi  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  the  prebend's  and  dean's 
houses  of  Westminster,  and  the  residentiary's  house  of 
St.  PauPs.  }^e  spent  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester ; 
above  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds  upon 
that  of  Ely ;  and  two  thousand  pounds  upon  those  of  Win-* 
Chester,  besides  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  an» 
num^  iVom  which  he  freed  that  see  at  his  own  charge. 
With  regard  to  his  pastoral  and  episcopal  charge,  he' was 
the  most  exact  in  the  execution  of  it,  promoting,  as  far  as 
be  could  judge,  none  but  men  of  character  and  abilities  to 
the  livings  and  preferments  within  his  gift.  For  which 
purpose  he  took  care  beforehand  to  enquire  what  promising 
young  men  there  were  in  the  university ;  and  directed  his 
chaplains  to  inform  him  of  such  persons,  whom  he  encou- 
yaged  in  the  oiost  liberal  manner.  He  used  to  send  for 
men  of  eminent  learning,  who  wanted  preferment,  though 
they  had  no  dependance  upon  him,  nor  interest  in  him, 
and  entertain  them  in  his  house,  and  confer  preferment 
upon  them,'and  likewise  defray  their  charges  of  a  dispensa- 
tipn  or  faculty,  and  even  of  their  journey.  If  we  consider 
him- in  those  temporal  affairs,  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
we  shall  find  him  no  less  faithful  and  justs  tie  disposed  of 
very  considerable  sums,  which  were  sent  him  to  be  distri- 
buted among  poor  scholars  and  others  at  his  discretion, 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  exactly  agreeable  to  the  donor's 
intent.  Of  his  integrity  in  managing  those  places,  in 
which  he  was  intrusted  for  others  jointly  with  himself, 
Pembroke*hall,  and  the  church  of  Westminster,  were  suf* 
ficient  evidences.  For  when  he  became  master  of  the 
fdrmer,  he  found  it  in  debt,  having  then  but  a  sbdall  en*^ 
dowment ;  but  by  his  care  he  left  above  eleven  hundred 
pounds  in  the  treasury  of  that  college.    And  when  he  wad^ 
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dean  of  the  latter,  he  left  it  free  from  all  debts  and  en- 
croachments ;  and  took  such  care  of  the  school,  that  the 
scholars  were  much  improved  not  only  by  his  direction  and 
superintendance,  but  even  by  his  personal  labours  among 
them.    And  as  by  virtue  of  his  deanery  of  Westminster, 
his  mastership  of  Pembroke-hall,  and  his  bishopric  of  Ely, 
the  election  of  scholars  into  Westminster-school,  and  from 
thence  into  the  two  universities,  and  of  many  scholars  and 
fellows  into  Pembroke-hall,  some  in  Peter-bouse,  and*eome 
in  Jesus  college,  were  in  bis  power  and  disposal,  he  was 
always  so  just,  that  he  waved  all  letters  from  great  per- 
sonages tor  insufficient  scholars,  and  divested  himself  of  all 
partiality,   and  chose  only  such  as  he  thought  had  most 
merit.     Being  likewise  often  desired  to  assist  at  the  elec- 
tion of  scholars  from  the  Free-schools  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors, St»  Paul's,  and  the  Mercer's,  and  perceiving  favour 
and  interest  sometimes  overbalancing  merit  with  those  to 
whom  the  choice  belonged,  and  that  divers  good  scholars 
were  omittedy  and  others  preferred,  he  frequently  took 
care  of  such  as  were  neglected,  and  sent  them  to  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  bestowed  preferment  upon  them.     Nor 
was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  in  that  great  place 
of  trust,  the  almonership.     He  never  would  suffer  any  part 
of  what  arose  to  him  from  that  place  to  be  mingled  with 
his  own  rents  or  revenues,  and  was  extremely  exact  in  dis- 
posing of  it.    When  he  found  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  charges,  he  distributed  it  in  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent and  distressed ;  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
applied  this  to  his  own  use  (his  patent  being  sine  cam^ 
puioj,  and  no  person  could  have  questioned  him  concern- 
ing it.     He  gave  a  great  many  noble  instances  of  his  gra- 
titude to  those  who  had  befriended  him  when  young.     He 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Ward,  son  to  his  first  schoolmaster^ 
the  living  of  Waltham   in  Hampshire.     He  shewed  the 
greatest  regard  for  Mr.  Mulcaster,  his  other  school-master, 
in  all  companies,  and  always  placed  him  at  the  upper  end 
of  his  table,  and  after  his  death  caused  his  picture  (though 
he  had  but  few  others  in  his  house)  to  be  set  over  his  study 
door.     Besides  these  external  marks  of  gratitude  he  sup- 
plied his  necessities  privately  in  a  very  liberal  manner,  and 
left  his  son  a  valuable  legacy.     He  inquired  very  carefully 
after  the  kindred  of  Dr.  Watts,  who,  as  already  noticed^ 
had  sent  him  to  Pembroke-hall,  and  having  found  out  one, 
be  conferred  upon  him  preferments  in  that  coUege*    Nor 
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did  be  forget  his  patron  Dr.  Watts  in  his  will;  for  he  or« 
dered  there,  that  out  of  the  scholarships  of  his  foundation^ 
the  two  fellowships,  which  himself  had  founded  in  that 
college,  should  be  supplied,  if  the  candidates  should  be 
fit  for  them.  To  omit  the  legacies  which  he  left  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  where 
he  had  lived,  St.  Andrew*s,  Holbom,  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  AUhallows,  Barking,  where  he  was  boru,  and  others; 
he  gave  to  Pembroke-hall  one  thousand  pounds  to  pur- 
chase lands  for  two  fellowships,  and  for  other  uses  in  that 
college,  expressed  in  his  will ;  besides  three  hundred  such 
folio  books  of  his  own  as  were  not  in  the  library  there, 
with  several  other  valuable  gifts.  His  humanity  extended 
to  every  person  who  conversed  with  him  ;  so  that  he  was 
admired  not  only  by  the  men  of  learning  and  others  in  this 
kingdom,  but  even  by  foreigners  of  the  greatest  eminence^ 
particularly  Casaubon,  Cluverius,  Vossius,  who  correspond- 
ed with  him  by  letters,  Grotius,  Peter  du  Moulin,  Barclay, 
the  author  of  the  Argenisy  and  Erpenius,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered an  annual  stipend  to  read  lectures  at  Cambridge  in 
the  oriental  tongues,  the  professors  of  which  he  encouraged 
very  liberally,  and  particularly  Mr.  Bedwell,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  vicarage  of  Tottenham  in  Middlesex.  His  mo- 
desty was  so  remarkable,  that  though  the  whole  Christian 
world  admired  his  profound  learning,  and  particularly  hia 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  languages,  Greek,  Latin^  and 
many  modern  languages,  he  was  so  far  from  being  elated 
with  the  opinion  of  it,  that  he  often  complained  of  his  de- 
fects ;  and  when  he  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Chi- 
chester, and  urged  his  own  insufficiency  for  such  a  charge, 
he  caused  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  Et  ad  hac  guis  idaneus  ? 
i,  e.  '^  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?'*  to  be  en- 
graven about  his  episcopal  seal.  One  instance  of  his  mo- 
desty mixed  with  his  humanity  may  be  added,  that  after 
his  chaplains  had  preached  in  his  chapel  before  him,  he 
would  sometimes  privately  request  diem,  that  he  might 
have  a  sight  of  their  notes,  and  encourage  them  in  the 
kindest  terms  imaginable. 

Nor  did  he  in  the  highest  dignities,  which  he  possessed, 
remit  of  his  application  to  study.  Even  in  those  days, 
when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  re-* 
laxed  from  his  former  diligence,  yet  from  the  hour  he  rose 
(his  private  devotions  being  finished)  to  the  time  he  was 
called  to  dinner,  whicb^  by  his  own  order,  was  not  tiljl 
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twelve  at  noon  at  the  soonest,  he  continued  at  his  studies, 
and  would  not  be  interrupted  by  any  who  came  to  speak 
to  hirt,  or  upon  any  occasion,  public  prayer  excepted.  So 
that  he  would  be  displeased  with  scholars,  who  attempted 
to  speak  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  said,  that  he  doubt* 
ed  they  were  no  true  scholars  who  came  to  speak  with 
him  before  noon.  After  dinner  for  two  or  three  hours 
space  he  would  willingly  pa.^s  the  time,  either  in  discourse 
with  his  guests  or  other  friends,  or  in  dispatch  of  his  own 
temporal  sifFairs,  or  of  those  who  by  reason  of  his  episco- 
pal jurisdictioii  attended  him.  Having  discharged  which, 
lie  returned  to  his  study,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  till  bed-time,  except  some  friend  engaged  him 
to  supper,  and  then  he  ate  but  sparingly. 

He  had  a  particular  aversion  to  all  public  vices,  but  es- 
pecially to  usury,  simony,  and  sacrilege.  He  was  so  far 
irom  the  first,  that  when  his  friends  had  occasion  for  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  he  could  assist  them  with,  he  lent  it  to 
them  freely,  without  expecting  any  thing  in  return  but  the 
principal.  Simony  was  so  detestable  to  him,  that  by  re- 
fusing to  admit  several  persons,  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
simoniaGally  preferred,  he  suffered  much  by  law-suits, 
choosing  rather  to  be  compelled  to  admit  them  by  law, 
thatii  voluntarily  to  do  that  which  his  conscience  made  a 
scruple  of.  With  regard  to  the  livings  and  other  prefer- 
ments which  fell  in  his  own  gifts,  he  always  bestowed  them 
freely,  as  we  observed  above,  upon  men  of  merit,  without 
any  solicitation.  It  was  no  small  compliment  that  king 
James  had  so  great  an  awe  and  veneration  for  him,  as  in 
his  presence  to  retrain  from  that  mirth  and  levity  in  which 
he  indulged  himself  at  other  times.  What  opinion  lord 
Clarendon  had  of  him  appears  from  hence,  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  death  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  remarks,  tliat  '^  if  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
bishop  Andrews,  or  any  man  who  understood  and  loved 
the  ehmrch,  that  infection  would  easily  have  been  kept  out 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easilyexpelled."  Our 
great  poet  Milton  thought  him  worthy  of  his  pen,  and 
wrote  a  Latin  elegy  on  his  death. 

In  conversation,  bishop  Andrews  discovered  a  facetious 
turn,  which  was  not  more  agreeable  to  his  private  friends 
than  to  his  royal  master  James,  who  frequently  conversed 
very  freely  with  the  learned  men  of  his  court.  In  all  pre- 
vious accouhta  of  the  bishop,  a  story  to  this  purpose  has 
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b^en  told,  from  th^  life  of  Waller,  wb^icb  we  shall  not  8Ujp« 
press,  although  the  latter  part  of  it  i$  but  a  $orry  repartee 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch. —  Mr,  Wall^i;  halving  been 
chosipn  into  the  last  parliament  of  king  James  |.  in  which 
he  served  as  burgess  for  Agmondesham  in  Bucklngham- 
^ire.  and  that  parliament  being  dissolved^  on  the  day  of 
its  dissolution  he  went  out  of  curiosity  or  respect  to  see  the 
Jking  at  dinner,  with  whom  were  oiir  bishop  of  WinchesteiTy 
jQ^d  Dr.  I^eal^  bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  the 
^ing'9  chain  There  happened  something  very  extraor- 
dinary in  the  conversation  which  those  prelates  had  with 
the  kxpg,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  often  reflected.  We  shall 
relate  it  i^  it  is  represented  in  his  life.  His  majesty 
^sked  the  bishops,  '^  My  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects* 
money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  in  parlia- 
ment ?"  The  bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  "  God 
forbid,  sir,  but  you  should;  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.'*  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?" 
**  Sir,'*  replied  the  bishop,  "  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of 
parliamentary  cases."  T|^e  king  j^nswered,  "  No  put-offs, 
my  lord  5  answer  me  presently."  "  Then,  sir,'*  said  he, 
"I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  poy  brother  Neal'g 
money,  for  he  offers  it.*'  Mr.  Waller  said  the  company 
W4s  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to 
affect  the  king,  ^qt  9  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after, 
hif  majesty  cried  out,  "  O  jny  lord,  they  say  you  lig  with 
my  lady."  "  No,  sir,"  says  his  lordship  in  confusion,  "  but 
I  like  bpr  company  because  she  has  so  much  wit."  "  Why 
theq,"  say9  the  king,  **  do  not  you  hiG  with  my  lord  of 
Winchester  there  ?" 

Thp  worlds  of  this  learned  prelate,  which  are  now  best 
I^PWD,  are,  1.  '^A  volume  pf  Sermons,"  l^ondon,  1628, 
Mid  1631,  folio,  consisting  of  ninety-six,  upon  the  fastf, 
jfp^^v?^^  p^  on  th^  more  important  doctrines  of  Chn9<« 
ti^nity.  5}.  ^^  The  Morsfl  Law  expounded,  or  ^ectureis  o^ 
t^e  Ten  Coq^mandments,  with  nineteeq  Sermons  pfi 
ppiyer,''  1642,  fol.  3.  *f  Collection  of  posthumous  aofi 
orpijan  l^ecture^  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  and  St  Giles's," 
J^ondon,  1657,  fol.  These  were  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  productions,  and  although  very  exceptionable  in  point 
af  fltyle,  according  to  the  modern  criteria  of  style,  they  . 
abound  in  learned  and  acute  remarks,  and  are  by  no  pie^n^ 
«o  full  of  pun  And  quibUe>  u  4om^  writers,  frqoi »  9^q&^ 
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ficial  view  of  them,  have  reported.    His  other  irorki  Mretep 
his  *^  Manual  of  Devotions/' Gr.  and  Lat.  ofken  reprinted, 
and  translated  by  dean  Stanhope,  12mo;  and  several  Con- 
ciones  ad  Clerum,  or  other  occasional  sermons  preached 
before  the  university,  and  at  court — **  Responsio  ad  Apo^ 
logiam  Cardinalis  Bellarmini,  &c.'*  1610^  4to.«—**  Theolo- 
gical determinations  on  Usury,  Ty  thes/' — **  Responsiones  ad 
Petri  Molimei   Epistolas  tres/' — ^*  Stricture,  or  a  brief 
Answer  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  booke  of  car- 
dinal! Perron's  Reply,  written  in  French  to  king  James  his 
Answer  written  by  Mr.  Casaubon  in  Latine.'* — "An  Answer  to 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  cardinal  Perron^s 
Reply,  written  in  French  to  king  James  his  Answer,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Casaubon  to  the  cardinall  in  Latine." — ^'  A  Speech 
delivered  in  the  Starr-chamber  against  the  two  Judaicali  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Traske."    The  two  Jadaical  opinions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Traske  were,  1 .  That  Christians  are  bcFund  to  ab- 
stain from  those  meats,  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in 
Leviticus.     2.  That  they  are  bound  to  observe  the  Jewish 
Sabbath. — **  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  Starr-Chamber  con- 
cerning Vowes,  in  thecountesseof  Shrewesburiescase.^'  This 
lady  was  convicted  of  disobedience,  for  refusing  to  answer 
or  be  examined,  (though  she  had  promised  to  do  it  before)^ 
alleging,  that  she  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  contrary. 
The  design  of  the  bishop's  speech  is  to  shew,  that  such 
vows  were  unlawful,  and  consequently  of  no  force  or  obli- 
gation upon  her.     These  pieces  were  printed  after  the 
author's  death  at  London  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  1629,  4to^ 
and  dedicated  to  king  Charles  L  by  Dr.  William   Laud 
bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  John  Buckridge  bishop  of  Ely.  | 
ANDROMACHUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
physician  to  the  emperor  Nero,  A.  D.  65,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity,  as  the  inventor  of  a  medicine  named 
-iheriacay  which  is  now  deemed  of  little  use.    It  however 
set  aside  the  mithridate,  which  till  then  had  been  held  in 
great  esteem,    Andromachus  wrote  the  description  of  his 
antidote  in  elegiac  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nero. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  wrote  this  description  in  prose* 
Damocrates  turned  it  into  Iambic  verse  in  a  poem,  which 
he  wrote  upon  Antidotes.     Galen  informs  ns  that  Andro- 

1  Biog.  Brit,  sod  Addenda,  vol.  11;— Fuller's  Abel  Redrnvosf  LIbyd  aai 
WiBstMley'f  Worthies.— Fnller't  Wortbies..«-Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  397,  M^ 
501.— Harrington's  Brief  Viev. — ^Birch's  Tillotson,  p.  19,  20. — Gutch's  CoUec- 
turn  Curiow,  Tol  U.  p.  19,  ]IO,,lcc.^-Gote'a  MS  AtbmM  in  Brit  Mus. , 
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maclms  tbe  &ther  wrote  a  treatise  ^*  De  Medicamentis 
comporitis  ad  afFectus  extemos,"  and  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  ^eloquence.  Erotion  dedicated  his 
Lexicon  to  him,  and  some  writers  say  he  was  a  good  astro- 
loger.     He  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  archiater.  ^ 

ANDRONICUS,  of  Rh($des,  a  peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  69  years  before  the 
Christian  asra;  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  works  of 
Aristotle  known  at  Rome,  which  Sylla  had  brought  thither. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Athens, 
but  quitted  it  when  the  taste  for  philosophy  departed  from 
that  city«  There  is  a  work,  of  doubtful  authority,  ascribed 
to  him,  entitled  *^  Andronici  Rhodii  et  Etbicorum  Nicho- 
jnacbeorum  Paraphrasis,^^  Greek  and  Latin,  Cambridge, 
1679,  8vo,  a  very  scarce  book,  and  one  of  the  authors 
**  cum  noiis  variorum.''*  There  is,  however,  a  Leyden 
edition  of  1 6 1 7,  which  is  reckoned  more  correct.  St  Croix, 
in  his  ^'  Examen  des  Historiens  d* Alexandre,'*  says  that 
there  is  a  manuscript  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris,  which 
ascribes  this  work  td  Heliodoras  of  Pruza. ' 

ANDRONICUS,  of  Thessalonica,  was  one  of  the  Greek 
refugees  who  brought  learning  into  the  West  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  considered  as  the  ablest  pro- 
fessor next  to  Theodorus  Gaza,  and,  perhaps,  he  exceeded 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  for  he  had  read 
all  the  authors  in  that  language,  and  was  well  skilled  ia 
Aristotle's  philosophy.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and  lived  with 
cardinal  Bessarion.  The  stipend  which  was  given  him  was 
io  small,  that  he  was  obliged  by  poverty  to  depart  from 
Rome;  upon  this  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  a 
professor  a  long  time,  and  had  a  vast  number  of  auditors, 
but  upon  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  more  generous 
encouragement  in  France,  he  took  a  journey  thither,  where 
he  died  m  1478,  in  a  very  advanced  age.  * 

ANDRONieUS,  of  Cyresthes,  a  Greek  architect,  is 
celebrated  for  having  constructed  at  Athens  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  an  octagon  building,  on  each  of  the  sides  of 
which  was  a  figure,  in  sculpture,  representing  one  of  the 
winds.  He  named  them  Solanus,  Eurus,  Auster,  Africa- 
nus,*  Favonius,  Corns,  Septentria^  and  Aquilo.  On  the 
top  of  this  tower  was  a  small  pyramid  of  marble,  which 
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lupppir^pd  »  piec^  pf  mechaiyiain  Bf}fa0y9h^t  l^e  tbe  miiiflni 
lyeatt^/srcQcj^*  It  confiisted  of  a  I^ra3s  Tritop,  wbic)^  turp^ 
on  a  pivo^  9Dd  pointed  wit)^  iu  rod  to  tb^  side  of  tj|e  (pyrer 
jou  which  was  repre^ex)it^4  tbp  wind  that  then  happen^e^  tP 
blow.  From  the  bad  style  of  tb/e  arcbitectDra  of  the  figures, 
it  1%  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Pericles.  Being  bui)t  of  large  blpcl^s  of  marble  it 
has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time»  and  the  i|pper  part  onljr 
is  destroyed,  but  tbe  whole  h^  $um|l  ab^^^  t^irelve  feet. 
Jis  each  of  the  sides  bad  a  ^ort  of  dial,  it  is  copjectured 
that  \t  formerly  contained  a  clypsedra,  or  water-clppk- 
The  roof  was  of  marble,  shaped  in  the  form  of  tiles,  a  mode 
whioh  was  invented  by  Byze^,  of  Naxos,  in  590  B.  C. .  It 
.i)OW  ^rves  as  a  i^psq^e  to  sqipe  dervises.  Spoq,  Wheeler, 
Leroi,  and  Stpart,  baye  given  ao»pl^  descriptions  of  this  an- 
.ci^i>t  structure. ' 

^NDRQNICUS  LIVIUS  is  md  to  have  been  the  first 
vbo  wrote  theatrical  pieces,  or  what  were  called  regular 
play^,  for  tbe  Roman  sM^ge,  about  the  year  240  B.  C  It 
is  also  said  that  he  was  a  slave,  of  Greek  origin,  and  that 
)ie  received  bis  name  from  I^ivius  Salinator,  whose  {children 
he  taught,  and  who  at  lepgth  gftve  him  bis  liberty.  HiB 
drafnatic  productioivi  were  probably  rude  both  iu  pUn  and 
atyle.  Livy,  the  historian,  aspiibes  to  biip  the  barbaroua 
ii)vention  of  dividing  the  de$;lan)atipn  aud  gestures,  or 
fpea|(ing  ^nd  acting,  between  two  persons,  which  was 
never  thpiigbt  pf  by  the  Gre^l^s^  Andronicus,  who  wa»  a 
pUyfir  a^  well  as  a  writer^  it  is  supposed,  adopted  it  to  save 
himself  the  fatigue  qf  singipg  in  his  owp  piecO}  to  whieh 
}ie,  like  other  authors  qf  his  time,  had  been  accustomed- 
^ut  being  often  encored»  and  hqarse  with  repeating  hia 
Cfinticle  or  song,  he  obtained  pennissiou  to  transfer  the 
Tocal  part  to  a  young  perforoter,  retailing  to  himself  only 
the  acting :  Duclosi  however,  and  a&Qr  bin^  Or.  Burney,  are 
ipc)ined  to  think  that  tbe  words  of  the  bistpriau  mean  no 
Qiore  than  that  the  singing  was  separated  from  the  danping> 
a  thing  credible  eupugh^  l>ut  absurd  in  the  highest  degrf«, 
wbeq  applied  to  spring  and  acting.  Audronicup  also 
comppsed  hya)n$  in  honour  of  the  gods*  There  are  frag* 
inents  of  hi»  verges,  collected  firoppi  the  grammarians  and 
pritics,  in  the  <<  Comici  Latini,*'  the  <<  Corpus  pQetaruii|»" 
and  the  *^  CoUectio  Pisaurensis.*'  * 
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ANDROUEt-DU-CERCEAU  (James),  an  eminent 
Ffench  architect,  was  bom  at  Orieans,  or,  according  to 
some,  at  Paris,  in  the  sixteen^  centuty.  Cardinal  d'Ar* 
oiagnac  was  among  the  first  who  patrohised  him,  and  fur« 
nished  him  with  money  for  th6  expettcifes  of  bis  studies  in 
Italy.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains  at  Pola  in 
Istria,  was  so  much  admired  by  him,  that  he  introduced 
an  imitation  of  it  in  all  fats  afches.  He  began  the  Pont 
Neuf,  at  Parisj  May  30,  157S,  by  ofder  of  Henry  IH.  hni 
the  civil  wars  prevented  his  finishifig  that  great  Work,  which 
was  reserved  for  William  Mareband,  iti  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV,  1604.  Androuet,  however,  built  the  hotels  of  Car- 
navalet,  Fermes,  Bretonvilliers,  Sully,  Mayenne,  and  other 
palaces  in  Paris.  In  1596,  he  #as  employed  by  Henry  IV. 
to  continue  the  gallery  of  the  LouVre,  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  order  of  Charles  XL  btkt  this  Work  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  on  account  of  bis  religion.  He  was  a  zealous  prc^ 
testant,  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  and  when  the  persecu^^ 
tion  arose  he  left  France,  and  died  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try, but  where  or  when  is  not  known.  'Androuet  is  not 
more  distinguished  for  the  practice,  than  the  theory  of  his 
art.  He 'Wrote,  1.  "  Livre  d' Architecture,  contenant  les 
plans  et  dessins  de  cinquante  Bktiments,  tons  difFerents,'* 
1559,  fol.  reprinted  1611.  2.  ••  Second  livre  d* Architecture,^ 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  1561,  fol.  3.  ^  Les  plus  exceN 
lents  Batimen ts de  France,''  1 576, 1 607,  fol.  4.  "  Livre d' AN 
ehitecture  auquel  sont  contenues  diverses  ordonhances  d6 
plans  et  elevations  de'Batiments  pour  seigneurs  et  autres 
qui  voudront  batir  aux  champs,"  1582,  fol.  5./'  Les  Edi- 
fices Romains,''  a  collection  of  engravings  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome,  from  designs  made  on  the  spot,  1583,  foL 
6.  "  Logons  de  Perspective,"  1576,  fol.  He  was  also  his 
own  engraver,  and  etched  his  plates  in  a  correct  but  some- 
what coarse  style. ' 

ANDRY  (Nicholas),  sumamed  Bois-REpARD,a  French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  165^, 
and  came  to  Paris  without  any  provision,  but  defrayed  the 
expences  of  his  philosophical  studidSi  in  the  college  of 
the  Grassins  by  teaching  a  fe#  pupils.  He  wa3  at  length 
a  professor  in  that  college;  and,  in  1687,  became  first 
known  to  the  literary  World  by  a  translation  of  Pacatus* 
panegyric  on  Theodosius  tlVB  Great.    Quitting  theology, 
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however,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  applied,  he  turned  to 
the  study  of  medicinei  received  bis  doctor's  degree  at 
Rheims,  ^nd  in  1697  was  admitted  of  the  faculty  at  Paris* 
Some  share  of -merit,  and  a  turn  for  intrigue,  contributed 
greatly  to  his  success,  and  he  became  professor  of  the 
Royal  College^  censor,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Journal 
des  Savants ;  and,  although  there  were  strong  prejudices 
against  him.  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  contrived 
to  rise,  and  bis   satirical  humour,  which  spared  neither 
friend  or  foe,  he  was  in  1724,  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty. 
His  -first  measures  in  this  office  were  entitled  to  praise; 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  talent  which  the  practice  of 
physic  requires,  he  reserved  to  the  faculty  that  right  of 
inspecting  the  practice  of  surgery,  which  they  had  always 
enjoyed,  and  made  a  law  that  no  surgeon  should  perform 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
physician*    After  this  he  wished  to  domineer  over  the  fa- 
culty itself,  and  endeavoured  to  appoint  his  friend  Hel- 
vetius  to  be  first  physician  to  the  king,  and  protector  of 
the  faculty.     But  these  and  other  ambitious  attempts  were 
defeated  in  1726,  when  it  was  decided,  that  all  the  decrees 
of  the  faculty  should  be  signed  by  af  majority,  aad  not  be 
liable  to  any  alteration  by  the  dean.     After  this  he  was 
perpetually  engaged  in  disputes  with  some  of  the  members, 
particul^ly  Hecquet,  Lemery,  and  Petity  and  many-  abusive 
pamphlets  arose  from  these  contests.     Andry,  however, 
was  not  re-elected  dean,  and  had  only  to  comfort  himself 
by  some  libels  against  bis  successor  GeoSroy,  for  which, 
and    his    general    turbulent  character,    cardinal   Fleury 
would  no  longer  listen  to  him,  but  took  the  part  of  the 
university  and  the  faculty.     Andry  died  May  13,  1742, 
aged  eighty-four.     His  works  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  valuable  :  1.^^^  Traite  de  la  generation  des 
Vers  dans  le  corps  de  Thomme,^'  1710,  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  most  languages.     It  was  severely  attacked 
by  Lemery  in  ,the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  in  revenge  for 
Andry's  attack  on  his  ^^  Traite  des  Al^nents ;''  and  by 
Valisnieriy  who  fixed  on  him  the  nicknapae  of  Honio  vermi-^ 
culomSf  as  he  pretended  to  find  wqrms  at  the  bottom  of 
every  disorder.    Andry  answered  these  attacks  in  a  publi- 
cation entitled  "  Eclaircissements  sur  le  livre  de  genera* 
tion,   &c.*^    2.  '^  Remarques  de  medicine  sv\t  differents 
sujets,  principalement  sur  ce  qui  regarde  la  Saigii^e  et  la 
Purgation,*'  Paris,  1710,  12mo.     3:  ^<  Le  Regime  du  Ca- 
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reme/'  Paris,  1710,  12mo,  reprinted  1713,  2  vols;  and 
afterwards  in  three,  in  answer  to  the  opinions  of  Hecquet 
4.  **  Th6  de  PEurope,  ou  les  proprietes  de  la  veronique^'* 
Paris,  1712,  12mo.  5.  *^  Examen  de  differents  points 
d'Anatomie,  &c/'  Paris,  1723,  8vo,  a  violent  attack  ou 
Petit's  excellent  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  bones. 
#«  *^  Remarques  de  chemie  touchant  la  preparation  de  cer« 
tains  remedes,"  Paris,  1735,  12mo,  another  professional 
and  personal  attack  on  Malouin^s  "  Chimie  medicale.** 
7.  ^<  Cleon  k  Endoxe,  touchant  l^a  pre-eminence  de  la 
Medicine  sur  la  Chirurgie."  Paris,  1738,  12rao.  8.  ^'  Or^ 
thopedie;  ou  r«rt  de  prevenir  et  de  cocriger,  dans  let 
enfants,  les  Difformites  du  corps,**  Paris»  1741^  2  vols; 
He  published  also  some  theses,  and  his  son-in-law,  Dionis, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  plague,  which  he  drew  up  by 
order  of  the  regent.  ^ 

ANEAU,  in  Latin  ANULUS  (Bartholomew),  a  msin 
of  eminent  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Bourges  in  France,  and  educated  under  Melchior  Volmar^ 
a  very  able  instructor  of  youth.  He  made  great  advances 
under  him  in  polite  literature,  and  imbibed  the  principles 
^f  the  protestant  religion,  which  Volmar  professed,  and 
Aneau  afterwards  embraced.  The  great  reputation  which 
he  soon  gained  by  his  skill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  poetry,  induced  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
Lyons,  who  were  his  countrymen,  to  offer  him  a  professor- 
ship  in  rhetoric  in  the  college  which  they  were  going  to 
erect  in  that  city.  Aneau  accepted  this  offer  with  pleasure, 
and  went  thither  to  take  possession  of  his  place,  which  he 
kept  above  thirty  years  till  his  death.  He  discharged  his 
professorship  with  such  applause,  that,  in  1542,  he  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  college.  In  this  situation*  he  pro« 
pagat^d  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  among  his  scholars, 
wbiph  was  done  secretly  for  a  long  time,  and  either  was  not 
perceived,,  or  was  overlooked ;  but  ah  accident  which  hap- 
pened ou  the  festival  of  the  sacrament  in  1565,  put  a 
period  to  all  his  attempts  in  favour  of  protestantism  by  a 
very  fatal  catastrophe.  Upon  that  day,  21st  of  June,  as 
the  procession  was  passing  on  towards  the  college,  there 
was  a  large  stone  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows  upon  the 
host  and  the  priest  whfo  carried  it.  Whether  An^&u  waa 
tbe  author  of  this  insult  or  not,  is  not  certain,  but  the 
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I^Mple/beFng  hhtiged  at  it,  br^Ace  into  the  coHege  }n  & 
body^  and  ass&^sin&ted  hmi  ^  the  giiiky  person,  and  th6 
cerllege  itself  ^as  shtft  tip  thr6  next  day  by  order  of  tbe  city. 

Aneaa  Wrote  a  gr^t  many  verses  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
Md  other  \toAs ;  the  prinrcipal  of  which  are,  1 .  **  Chant  Na- 
tal," cont^iMngtbe  mystery  of  the  nativity,  Lyons,  1539, 
4to,  Md  1^59^  "^th  the  title  ^^  Genethliac  mtisicat  et  his- 
iMidtA  de  la  CoiiifG^tion  et  Nativity  de  J.C'  2.  '<  Lyon 
tbinrchand,'^  k  French  satire,  or  (trairna  of  the  historical 
kin*,  IMfl,  4tO.  3.  "  Alciati's  emblelons  translated,'*  Lyons, 
llf49,  8Vo,  I55if  Vetao.  4.  '*  Picta  fK)esis,"  Leyden,  1552, 
SYo,  a  collection  of  emblems,  v^ith  Greek  and  Laftin  verses'. 
Ir.  A  translation  of  *ir  Thomafs  More's  "  Utopia,"  Paris 
affd  Lyorls.  6.  "  Atector ;  on  te  €oq,"  a  fabnlons  histcwrjr, 
pretfendedt^  fMai  ft  Gi'eeJk  fragment,  Lyons,  1 560. « 

ANELLO  (Thomas),  commonly  called  Massaniello,  on6 
4ft  did  nattnes  introduced  in  biograptricai  collections,  al- 
Aotfgti  idore  pi'Of^erly  belonging  to  history,  was  ft  fi^er-; 
jikktk  '^  'Nftfrtes,  and  the  atnthor  of  a  temporatry  revolution, 
KrtTich  ended  ftS  such  tumultuotrs  measures  generdly  end^ 
Without  itteliorating  the  state  of  <he  pcfople  who  have  been 
iifdaoed  to  t^kd  M  srctivepart  in  them.  In  I62f3,  Vhert 
this  mdti  V^abbofn,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  subject  t6 
the  tioMe  of  Ao^lria,  ftnd  governed  by  a  viceroy.  The 
Mespolifans  had  fi^nppotted  Che  government  in  this  house 
with  great  loyaky  and  tiberalky,  and  submitted  themselves 
to  many  voluntary  imposttions  and  burthensohme  taxes  in 
stippott  of  it.  But  in  1646,  the  flecessities  of  the  king 
requiring  it,  ft  new  donative  w^s  projected,  and  a  design 
was  fornied  to  lay  a  fresh  taY  upofi  fruits,  comprehending 
tH  sorts,  dry  or  gteeh,  as  far  as  mulb<srries,  grapes,  figs, 
apples,  pears,  &c.  The  people,  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  subsistence,  took  a  resolution  to  disburden 
fhemselv^es,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other  insupportable 
exakn:ions  fonrtierly  imposed.  They  made  their  grievances 
known  to  the  viceroy  by  the  public  cries  and  lamentations 
<if  women  and  children,  as  he  passed  through  the  market 
pllloe,  and  petitioned  him,  by  mfeans  of  the  cardinal  Filo- 
m%rino,  the  archbishop,  vttid  cabers,  to  take  off  the  said  tax. 
Me  pfOttrised  to  tedress  the  grievance,  and  convened  pro- 
per persons  to  find  out  some  method  to  take  off  the  tax  on 
fipttita.    But  the  formers,  because  k  was  prejudicial  to  thejilf 
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ifltereM^  fbtflid  #3me  n<tctet  m^ns  to  frustrate  Ills  f^ndea^ 
▼ourdy  and  dt^suad^  faim  from  performing  bis  promise  t^ 
ibe  people ;  representing  to  him,  that  all  tbe  chemctur  wai 
made  by  a  m-etched  rabble  only,  not  worth  regarding. 

Tbomas  Anello,  or  Massanieilo,  now  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  age,  dwelt  in  a  cbmer  of  the  great  market-place  at 
Naples.  He  was  stout,  of  a  good  countenance,  and  a 
middle  stature.  He  wore  linen  slops,  a  blue  waistcoat,  and 
Went  barefoot,  with  a  mariner^s  cap.  His  profession  was 
to  angle  for  little  fish  wi(h  a  cane,  hook,  and  line,  as  also 
to  buy  fish  and  to  retail  them.  This  man,  having  observed 
the  murmarings  up  and  down  the  city,  went  one  day  very 
angry  towards  his  house,  and  met  with  the  famous  Bandito 
Perrone  and  bis  companion,  a^  he  passed  by  a  church  where 
they  had  fied  for  refuge.  They  asked  him,  what  ailed  him. 
He  answered  in  great  wrath,  "  I  will  be  bound  to  be 
hanged,  but  I  will  right  this  city."  They  laughed  at  his 
#ords,  saying,  •*  A  proper  squire  to  right  the  city  of 
Naples !"  Massaniello  replied,  "  Do  not  laugh :  I  swear 
by  God,  if  I  had  two  or  three  of  my  humour,  you  should 
#ee  What  I  couM  do.  Will  you  join  with  me  ?"  They 
answered,  "  Yes.'*  "  Plight  me  then  your  faith  :'*  which 
they  having  doTfe,  he  departed.  A  little  after,  when  his 
fifth  was  taken  from  him  by  some  of  the  court,  because  he 
kad  not  paid  the  tax,  he  resolved  to  avaif  himself  of  the 
Inurmurings  of  the  people  against  the  tax  on  fruit.  H6 
t^ent  among  the  fruit-shops  that  were  in  that  quarter,  ad- 
vising them  that  the  next  day  they  should  come  all  united 
to  market,  with  a  reselutton  to  tell  the  comitrjr  fruiterers 
that  they  would  buy  no  more  taxed  fruit. 

A  number  of  boys  used  to  assemble  in  the  market-place 
to  pick  tp  ^ch  fruit  as  fell.  Massaniello  got  among  these, 
taught  them  some  cries  and  clamours  suited  to  his  purpose, 
and  enrolled  such  a  ntrmber  of  them  between  ]  6  and  1 7 
years  of  age,  that  they  came  to  be  500,  and  at  last  2000. 
Of  this  militia  he  made  himself  general,  giving  every  one 
of  them  in  their  hands  a  little  weak  cane.  Tbe  shop- 
keepers observing  bis  instructions,  there  happened  the 
Mxt  day  a  great  tumult  between  them)  and  the  fruiterers, 
which  the  regent  of  tbe  city  sent  Anaclerio,  the  elect  of 
the  people,  to  quell.  Among  the  fruiterers  was  a  cousin 
of  MassaniellcTs,  who,  according  to  the  instructions  given 
him,  began  more  than  any  to  inflame  the  people.  He  saw 
dmtt'be  could  sell  his  fruit  but  at  a  low  price,  which,  when 
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the  tBLt  was  paid,  would  not  quit  cost.  He  preteiide4  t# 
fall  into  a  great  rage,  threw  two  large  baskets  on  the 
ground,  and  cried  out, /' God  gives  plenty,  and  the  bad 
govemment  a  dearth  :  I  care  not  a  straw  for  this  firuit,  let 
eveiy  one  take  of  it.'*  While  the  boys  eagerly  ran  to  ga* 
ther  and  eat  the  fruit,  Massaniello  rushed  in  among  them, 
crying,  *^  No  tax  !  no  tax !''  and  when  Anaclerio  threaten* 
ed  him  with  whipping  and  the  gallies/  not  only  the  fruit* 
erers,  but  all  the  people,  threw  figs,  apples,  and  other 
fruits  with  great  fury  in  his  face.  Massaniello  hit  him  on 
the  breast  with  a  stone,  and  encouraged  his  militia  of  boys 
to  do  the  same,  which  obliged  Anaclerio  to  save  his  life 
by  flight. 

Upon  this  success,  the  people-  flocked  in  great  numbers 
to  the  market-place,  exclaiming  aloud  against  the  into- 
lerable grievances  under  which  they  groaned,  and  pro- 
testing their  resolution  to  submit  no  longer  to  them.  The 
fury  still  increasing,,  Massaniello  leaped  upon  the  highest 
table  that  was  among  the  fruiterers,  and  harangued  the 
crowd ;  comparing  himself  to  Moses,  who  delivered  the 
Egyptians  from  the  rod  of  Pharaoh ;  to  Peter,  who  was  a 
fisherman  as  well  as  himself,  yet  rescued  Rome  and  thc^ 
world  &om  the  slavery  of  Satan;  promising. them  a  like, 
deliverance  from  their  oppressions  by  his  means,  and  pro- 
testing his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life  in  such  a  glorious 
cause.  Massaniello  repeated  these. and, such  like  words 
until  he  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were 
soon  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him  to  this  purpose. 

To  begin  the  work,  fire  was  put  to  the  house  next  the 
toll-house  for  fruit,  both  which  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
with  all  the  books  and  accounts,  and  goods  and  furniture. 
This  done,  every  one  shut  up  his  shop,  and,  the  numbers 
increasing,  many  thousand  people  uniting  themselves  went 
to  other  parts  of  the  city,  where  all  the  other  toll-houses 
were :  them  they  plundered  of  all  their  writings  and  books, 
great  quantities  of  money,  with  many  rich  moveables ;  all 
which  they  threw  into  a  great  fire  of  straw,  and  burnt  to 
ashes  in  the  streets.  The  people,  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance, assumed  more  boldness,  and  made  towards  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy.  The  first  militia  of  Massaniello,  consisting 
of  2000  boys,  marched  on,  every  one  lifting  up  his  cane 
with  a  piece  of  black  cloth  on  the  top,  and  with  loud  cries 
excited  the  compassion,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow-citizens.    Being  come  before  the  palace,  th^ 
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«ried  out  that  they  would  not  be  freed  of  the  frnit-tax 
only,  but  of  all  others^  especially  that  of  com.  At  last 
they  entered  the  palace  and  rifled  it,  notwithstanding  the 
resistance  of  the  guards,  whom  they  disarmed.  The  vice- 
roy got  into  his  coactr  to.  secure  himself  within  the  church 
of  St.  Lewis,  but  the  people,  spying  him,  stopped  tha 
coach,  and  with  najced  swords  on  each  side  of  it  threatened 
him,  unless  he  would  take  off  the  taxes.  With  fair  pro* 
mises,  and  assurances  of  redress,  and  by  throwing  money 
among  the  multitude,  which  they  were  greedy  to  pick  up^ 
he  got  at  last  safe  into  the  church,  and  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  shut.  The  people  applied  to  the  prince  of  Bisignano^ 
who  was  much  beloved  by  them,  to  be  their  defender  and 
intercessor^  He  promised  to  obtain  what  they  desired ;  but 
finding  himself  unable,  after  much  labour  and  fatigue,  to 
restrain  their  licentiousness,  or  quell  their  fury,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  popular  tumult. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  prince,  the  people,  finding 

themselves  without  a  head,  called  out  for  Massaniello  to 

be  their  leader  and  conductor,  which  charge  he  accepted. 

They  appointed  Genc^no^  a  priest  of  approved  knowledge^ 

temper,  and  abilities,  to  attend  his  person ;  and  to  him  they 

added  for  a  companion  the  famous  Bandito  PeiTone.  Mas* 

saniello^  by  his  spirit,  good  sense,  and  bravery,  won  the 

hearts  of  all  the  people,  insomuch  Uiat  they  became  willing 

to  transfer  unto  him  solemnly  the  supreme  command,  and 

to  obey  him  accordingly.     A  stage  was  erected  in  the  mid« 

die  of  the  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  white  like  a 

mariner,  he  with  his  counsellors  gave  public  audience,  re* 

ceived  petitions,  and  gave  sentence  in  all  causes  both  civil 

and  criminal.     He  had  no  less  than  150,006  men  under  his^ 

command.  An  incredible  multitude  of  women  also  appeared 

with  arms  of  various  sorts,  like  so  many  Amazons.     A  list 

was  made  of  above  60  persons,  who  had  farmed  the  taxes, 

or  been  some  way  concerned  in  the  custom-bouses ;  and, 

as  it  was  s^id  they  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  blood 

of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  made  examples  to  future 

ages,  an  order  was  issued,  that  thejr  houses  and  goods 

should  be  burnt;  which  was  executed  accordingly,   and 

with  so  much  regularity,  that  no  one  wassujQTered  to  carry 

away  the  smallest  article. — Many,  for  stealing  mere  trifles 

from  the  flames,  were  hanged  by  the  public  executioner  in 

the  market-place,  by  the  command  of  Massaniello. 

.   While  ihe^e  hofrid  tragedies  were  acting,  the  viceroy 
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dutmgbt  of  eiety  method  to  appeafte  the  peofiiey  and  htih§ 
then)  to  an  accommodation.  He  applied  to  the  archbisfao^y 
tS  whose  attachment  to  the  government  he  was  ^eU  an* 
sored,  and  of  whose  paternal  care  and  affection  for  them 
the  people  had  no  doubt.  He  gave  him  the  original  chair- 
ter  of  Charles  V.  (which  exempted  them  from  all  taxe»/ 
smd  upon  which  they  had  all  along  insis^ted)  <:onfirmed  by 
bvrful  authority,  and  likewise  an  indulgence  or  pardon  for' 
^1  offences  whatsoever  committed.  The  bishop  found 
means  to  induce  Massanieiio  to  convoke  all  the  <^aptain8 
ind  chief  commanders  of  tlie  people  together,  and  great 
kopes  were  conceived  that  an  happy  accommodation  would 
^mue.  In  the  mean  time  500  banditti,  all  armed  on  borse^ 
back,  entered  die  city,  under  pretence  that  they  came 
for  the  service  of  the  people,  but  in  reality  to  destroy 
Massanieiio,  as  it  appeared  afterwards ;  fbr  they  discharged 
several  shot  at  him,  some  of  which  very  narrowly  missed 
him.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  business,  and  it  was 
^spected  that  the  viceroy  had  some  hand  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  streets  were  immediately  barricaded,  and  ordc^rs  were 
given  that  the  aquedik^t  leading  to  the  castle,  in  which 
were  the  viceroy  and  family,  and  all  the  principal  oiScerd 
of  state,  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  no  provisions,  except 
some  few  roots  and  herbs,  should  be  carried  thither.  The 
viceroy  applied  again  to  the  archbishop,  to  assure  the 
people  of  his  sincere  good  intentions  towards  thefn,  his 
nbhorrence  of  the  designs  of  the  banditti,  and  his  resoln-i 
tion  to  use  all  his  authority  to  bting  them  to  due  puhish-< 
inent.  Thus  the  treaty  was  again  renewed,  and  soon  eotih» 
pieted ;  which  being  done,  it  was  thought  proper  that  Mas-« 
aaniello  should  go  to  the  palace  to  visit  the  viceroy.  He 
gave  orders  that  all  the  streets  leading  to  it  should  be  cleafi 
aw^pt,  and  that  all  masters  of  femiKes  should  hang  theil^ 
windows  and  balconies   with  their  richest  silks  and  ta-* 

Eestries.     He  threw  off  his  mariner's  habit,  and  dressed 
imself  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  fine  plume  of  feathers  in 
hi&  hat ;  and  mounted  upon  a  prancing  steed,  with  a  drawn   . 
^ord  in  his  hand,  he  went  attended  by  50,000  Of  the 
jj^^ople. 

'While  be  was  in  conference  with  th^  viceroy  in  a  bal- 
cony, he  gave  him  surprising  proofs  of  the  ready  obedience 
of  the  people.  Whatever  cry  he  gave  out,  it  was  imme- 
diately echoed  ;  when  he  put  his  finger  upon  his  mouthy 
tbarewassuch  a  profound  universal  silence^  that  seaitea  man 
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Yms  hAm^  to  breathe.  At  last  he  ordered  that  they  shouljl 
jdl  reti^ei  which  was  punctually  aad  presently  obeyed,  ^ 
if  they  had  all  vanished  away.  Oa  the  Sunday  followuig 
the  capitulations  were  signed  and  solemnly  sworn  to  in  the 
cathedral  church  to  be  observed  for  ever.  Massauiello  de- 
clared, that  now,  having  accomplished  his  honest  designs, 
he  lypuld  return  ^gain  to  his  former  occupation.  If  he  had 
J(ppt  tj^is  resolution,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ranked 
^qaqiig  the  benefactors  of  his  country  ;  but  either  through 
the  instigations  of  his  wife  and  kindred,  through  fear,  of 
allured  hy  the  tasted  sweets  of  rule  and  power,  he  stiU  con- 
tiqued  his  fiuthority :  and  e^^ercised  it  in  such  a  caprici(>i|$ 
and  tyrannical  manner,  that  his  best  friends  began  to  be 
iafr^  of  hiw. 

He  sieems  indeed  to  have  fallen  into  a  frensy,  which 
might  natun^ly  eqough  i>e  occasioned  by  his  sudden  eler 
.vation,  hif  care  and  vig[i)ance  (for  he  seldom  either  ate  gf 
slept  diifring  the  whole  transition),  ^4  by  hi^  immodersita 
dfrii)king  of  strong  winie,  ivhich  exc^s  h^  gav/s  into  onti^ 
h^ppy  erept  Four  per«Qi|s  took  ^^  opportunity  of  assas- 
ain^^qg  him.  As  he  fel^  h^  QO^y  pried  out,  *^  (Jngra^efiil 
tiraitor#!"  Uh  head  was  thrown  into  oqe  ditch,  .^n^hia 
body  U)t0  anatber.  The  tuipplt,  however,  did  not  subi^id^ 
until  the  If  eapoUtans  were  entirely  fre^d  frp^  th^  ypl^e  of 

SpwP* 

ANFQSSl  (PascaI'),  an  e^unpi^t  It^Ji^n  musician,  w^ 
^qffi  ^bqut^  the  year  1736,  ^d  studied  bis  art  at  N^l^ 
lii^der  the  gr^ateH  faf^Q^f.  In  n71,  Piccini,  wbp  bad  9, 
friendship  tpr  hioi)  procured  him  aq  engagement  as  com- 
pp^l^r  for  the  tb^^tre  della  Daipe,  at  Rome.  Here  his  first 
.^t^wpt^  were  not  v^ry  successful;  ye(  he  persisted,  and  in 
l77.^,.«§labUshed  his  reputation  cqrople^ly  by  bis  "  In- 
$q|xiiqe  p^raecut^e ;"  ♦^  {.a  Finlia  Giardiniera  ;**  and  "  U 
Qe}o9o  in  cimento  j''  th^  merit  of  all  which  operas  wa« 
§roply  acknowledged,  Tb^  failure,  bowpvpr,  of  his  "  0\yf^r 
pi^d^t"  and  some  other  unpleasant  circumstances,  deter- 
mined bim  to  travel.  Accordingly,  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal fiities  of  ItfJy,  and  capie  to  Paris,  with  the  title  of 
infister  of  the  conservatory  at  Venice.  He  presented  to 
the  royal  academy  of  music  bis  ^^  Inconnue  persecut^e," 
adapted  to  French  words,  but  it  had  not  the  same  success 
U  in  Italy.    In  1782  he  cfime  tp  London,  to  ta^e  th^ 

^  Modem  UniTORl  Kiilprr-  ^^  3^^- 
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direction  of  the  opera :  but,  as  Dr.  Burhey  observes,  ik6 
anrrived  at  aD  unfavourable  time ;  for  as  Sacchini  bad  pre- 
ceded him,  and  as  the  winter  following  was  only  rendered 
memorable  at  the  opera-boiise  by  misfortunes,  disgrace, 
ftnd  bankruptcy,  his  repdtation  was  rather  diminished  than 
increased  in  this  kingdom.  In  1787,  he  finally  settled  at 
Home,  where  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  and  con« 
tinued  unabated  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1795.  Besides 
bis  operas,  he  composed  some  oratorios  from  words  se^ 
lected  by  Metastasip.  ^ 

ANGE  DE  St.  Joseph  (le  Pere),  a  barefoot  carmelite 
of  Toulouse,  whose  real  name  was  La  Brosse,  lived  a  long 
while  in  Persia  in  quality  of  apostolic  missionary :  the  li- 
lierty  he  enjoyed  in  that  country,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the*  language.  He  was  also  provincial  of  bis 
order  in  Languedoc,  and  died  at  Perpignan  in  1697.  Tbe 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  East,  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Persian  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1681,  8vo.  There  is  also  by 
him,  <*  Gazophylacium  lingu®  Persarum,'*  Amst.  1684,  fol. 
He  there  explains  tbe  terms  in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in 
Italian,  in  order  that  his  book  may  be  of  service  to  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe  in  general.  His  reputation  as 
a  Persian  scholar  was  considerably  great  in  hisQwn  country, 
imtil  our  learned  Dr.  Hyde  published  his  ^^  Castigatio  in 
Angelum  i  St.  Joseph,  alias  dictum  de  la  Brosse.''  The 
reason  of  this  castigation  was,  that  La  Brosse  had  attacked 
the  Persian  gospels  in  the  English  Polyglot,  and  the  Latin 
version  of  them  by  Dn  Samudi  Clarke.  Dr.  Hyde  imme* 
diately  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  be  expostulated  with 
klm,  and  pointed  out  his  mistakes,  but  received  no  answer. 
At  length,  in  1688,  La  Brosse  came  over  to  England,  went 
to  Oxford,  and  procured  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Hyde, 
without  letting  him  know  who  he  was,  although  be  afters- 
wards  owned  his  name  to  be  La  Brosse,  and  that  he  came 
oyer  to  justify  what  he  had  advanced.  After  a  short  dis* 
pute,  which  he  carried  on  in  Latin,  he  began  to  speak  tho 
Persian  language,  in  which  be  was  surprised  to  find  Dr. 
Hyde  more  fluent  than  himself.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  could  not  defend  what  he  had  asserted,  be  took  his  leave 
with  a  promise  to  return,  and  either  defend  it,  or  acknow* 
ledge  his  error ;  but,  as  he  performed  neither,  Dr.  Hydo 

1  Bi€f.  UniTendle.— Burney't  Hitt;  of  Music,  vol  IV.. 
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]Mibliiihed  the  '<  Castigatio.'*  In  this  he  fiist  states  La 
Brosse's  objections,  then  shews  them  to  be  weak  and  trifliQg, 
and  arising  from  his  ignorance  of  the  trae  idiom  of  the  Per- 
sian tongue*  As  to  his  **  Pharmacopceia/*  Hyde  proves 
^at  it  was  really  translated  by  fattier  Matthieu,  whose 
name  La  Brosse  suppressed,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage 
to  place  his  own,  unless  in  Persian  characters,  on  the  title* 
This  appears  to  have  sunk  his  reputation  very  considerably 
^Q  France.  * 

ANGE  BE  Stb  Rosalie,  a  barefoot  Augustine,  and  a 
learned  genealogist,  whose  fetmily  name  was  Francis  Haf- 
fiurd,  was  born  at  Blois  in  1665,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1726. 
He  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  France^  and  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  Crown ; 
begun  by  pere  Anselm,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1672,  2  vok*  4to,  and  the  second  in  1712;  improved  by 
M.  de  Fourni.  But  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  death,  leaving 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  laborious  scholar ;  le  pere 
Simplicion,  his  associate  in  this  work,  published  it  in  9  vols. 
foL  Pere  Ange  also  composed  <^  TEtat  de  la  France,*'  in 
5  vols.  12mo,  and  republished  in  1746,  in  6  vols,  a  vely 
curious  and  useful  work  on  what  may  now  be  termed  the 
ancient  history  and  constitution  of  France.  * 

ANGEL  (John),  an  English  clergyman  and  nonconfor- 
mist, was  bom  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  admitted  of  Magdalen  hall, 
Oxford,  in  1610.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went 
into  the  church,  and  became  a  frequent  and  popular 
preacher.  In  1630  he  preached  a  lecture  at' Leicester; 
but,  in  1634,  <vas  suspended  by  the  dean  of  the  arches  for 
preaching  without  a  licence.  In  1650,  the  Independents, 
who  then  were  predominant,  obliged  him  to  leave  Leicester, 
because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  their  engagement.  On 
this  the  Mercers'  company  chose  him  lecturer  of  Grantham 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  remsMued  until  his  death  in  1655, 
an  event  which  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  flock.  He 
wrote  *^  The  right  government  of  the  Thoughts,'^  London, 
1659,  8vo,  and  "  Four  Sermons,"  ibid.  Bvo.^ 

ANGELI  (Bon  A  VENTURE),  an  Italian  historian  of  some 

Sputation,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
e  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  had  the  management  of  the 

■ 

1  Diet  Historiqne.— Biog.  UDiTerMlIe.«-Bio;.  Britannica,  artl  Hyd«.    V 
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a^airs  of  the  duke^  of  ]f errar^  Ha  afitenvarcU  settled  gfi 
Parma,  and  became  the  historian  of  the  place.  Clf|jgaent, 
in  his  ^'  Bibliotheque  curieuse/'  inforn(is  u^,  th^t  A^S^U 
having  collected  materiab  from  actua)  observation  (^spect-* 
ing  the  geography  of  Italy,  wit^  a  view  to  coqf^ct  ^e  ^- 
rors  of  Pto^omey^  Pliny,  and  the  modem  g^PgrfipberS|  tp<^ 
Parma  in  his  way,  and  was  requested  to  write  ^ts  history. 
For  this  purpose  Erasmus  Viotto^^  the  bookseileri  accommp* 
dated  him  with  his  library,  and  the  history  was  finished 
within  six  months,  but  was  nof  published  until  after  his 
desith,  if  he  died  in  1576,  as  is  ^s^rted  by  Baruffaldi,  in 
the  supplement  to  his  history  of  the  university  of  Ferrara, 
^nd  by  Mazzucbelli  in  his  ^^  Scrit^pri  Italiani."  The  work 
was  entitled  *'  Istqria  della  cittfi  di  Parma  e  de^crizione  del 
JFiuQ>e  Parma,  lib.  VIII.''  P^rma,  15Q1,  4to.  Each  book 
is  dedicated  to  some  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  parm^) 
whpse  pedigree  an4  history  is  iucluded  in  the  d^dic^^tipn. 
Th^  copies  are  ^low  become  scfircie,  and  esp^cifilly  those 
wbjch  happen  to  contain  son^e  p^^ages  re.spectii)g  P.  \^. 
Farncse,  which  lyere  cancelled  ip  the  rest  of  the  ifnpression. 
The  ye9.r  before,  a  wDr]c  by  the  same  author  w^^  published 
which  ought  to  be  joined  uith  his  history,  under  the  tit^}^ 
**  Descrizione  di  Parma,  suoi  Fiumi,  e  largp  territorip.''  ^He 
wrote  also  the  **  l,ife  of  Ludovico  Catti,"  ^  lawyer  1554, 
and  some  other  treatises,  ^^  De  non  sepeliendis  (x^ortuis ;" 
^^  Gli  elogi  degli  eroi  Estensi,"  and  ^^  Di^^ofib  ^nto|rno 
Torigine  de  Cardinal!,''   1565.' 

ANGELICO  (Fra  Giovanni),  d»  ?ie§ol^,  so  called 
froQi  the  place  where  he  was  born,  in  1387.  He  w;ts  ^t 
first  the  disciple  of  Qiottino,  but  afterv^airds  became  $i  Po« 
minican  friar^  and  ip  that;  station  w^^f  ^  n^uph  admifed  fqr 
his  piety  as  his  painting.  .  His  devout  manner  procured 
hipi  the  name  of  Angelico,  or  the  apgelic  pajntfi^i  ^^4  it 
is  said  that  he  never  took  up  his  pen^^il  withovil:  #  pray§r, 
and  had  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  repr^^P^ing  ^P 
fufferings  of  our  Saviour.  Nicholas  V.  eg^ploy^d  himui 
his  chapel,  to  paipt  histpric^  subject^  opi  a  l^ge  scale,  ftp^ 
prevailed  on  him  soon  ^fter  to  deeor^l^  sevemi  il^ok^  WVi^ 
joipiature  paintings.  Although  there  ^re  in  ^i^  h^«|  Point- 
ings considerable  defects,  yet  he  wi^s  ft  mo%t  pjsilfj^l  i^pfif n^-* 
tor,  and  his  amiable  temper  pirpcured  bii&  m^Qy  Sighol§n« 
He  always  painted  religious  subjects ;  and  it  is  given  as  a 

t  Biof  •  UniTenelkft         -  • 
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fitidt  of  Mb  ^jctmardiAary  liBmiUtyy  that  lie  refused  the 
archbishopric  of  Florence  when  tendered  to  him  by  Nicholas 
V.  as  the  rewstrd  of  his  tatents.  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
jections Dsade  to  his  pictures,  we  are  farther  told,  that  he 
]porpo8iRty  left:  some  great  JFault  in  them,  lest  his  self-love 
ioigbt  be  too  much  flattered  by  the  praises  that  would  have 
been  bestowed ;  a  practice,  however  absurd  in  an  artist,  not 
misoitable  to  monkish  ideas  of  mortification.  He  died  in 
1448. ' 

'  ANGELIERI  (Bonaventure),  a  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  minorites  ^ 
of  St.  Francis,  and  a  native  of  Marsalla  in  Sicily.     He  was 
also  vicar-general  of  his  order  at  Madrid,  and  became  af- 
terwards one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Observance.     He  was 
living  in  1707,  as  in  that  year  Mongitore  speaks  of, him, 
among  living  authors,  in  his  ^'  Bibl.  Sicula.*'    This  monk 
published  two  volumes,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  th^  titles :    the  first  was  called  ^^  Lux  magica,  &c< 
cn^estinm,  terrestrium,  et  infcrorum  origo,  ordo,  et  subor- 
dinatio  ounctorura^  quoad  esse,  fieri,  etpperari,  viginti  qua- 
tuor  voluminibtts  divisa,*^  Venice,    1685,   4to.    This  he 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Livio  Betani,  but 
prefixed  his  name  to  the  second,  entitled  **  Lux  magica 
academica,  pars  secunda,  primordia  rerum  naturalium,  sa- 
BabiUum,  infirmamm  et  incurabilium  continens,^*  Venice,  ^ 
1687,  4to.    These,  as  appears  by  the  first,  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-two  more  volumes  on  the  same  subjects.* 
ANGELIO,  or  DEGLI  ANGELI  (Peter),  an  eminent 
Itidian  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  was  bom  in  1517,  at  Barga 
in  Tuscany,  and  thence  sumamed,  in  Italian,  Baroeo,  send 
In  Latin,  ILakojevs.     He  received  his  early  education  un- 
der an  uncle,  an  able  linguist,  and  was  made  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Latin  when  only  ten  years  old.     It  was  at 
first  intended  that  he  should  study  law  at  Bologna,  but  his 
taste  for  literatare  was  decided,  and  when  he  found  that  his 
uncles  would  not  maintain  him  there,  if  he  continued  to 
stndy  the  belles  lettres,  he  sold  his  law  books,  and  sub- 
sisted on  what  they  produced,  until  a  rich  Bolognese,   of 
the  family  of  Pepoli,  ofiiered  to  defray  the  expence  of  his 
education;     Hi;  poetical  turn  soon  appeared,  and  while  af 
the  umversity,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  celebrated  poem 
en  the  chase,  but  having  written  some  satirical  verses  at  the 
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teqaest  cf  a  noble  lady^  with  whom  he  wa#  in  lore,  hA 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  being  known  as  the  author^ 
and  quitted  Bologna.  At  Venice,  whither  be  now  repaired^ 
be  found  an  asylum  with  the  French  ambassador,  who  eih^ 

•  tertained  him  in  his  house  for  three  years,  and  eniployed[ 
him  to  correct  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Francis  I.  had 
ordered  to  be  copied  for  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  another  French  ambassador  U> 
Constantinople,  and  with  him  made  the  tour  of  all  the 
places  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  that  are  noticed  in  the 
works  of  the  classics.  In  1543  he  was  on  board  the  fleet 
sent  by  the  grand  seignior  to  the  envirops  of  Nice,  against 
the  emperor,  and  commanded  by  the  famous  Barbarossa ; 
and  he  was  with  the  above  ambassador  at  the  siege  of  Nice 
by  the  French.  .  Aftet*  encounteiang  other  hardships  of  war, 
and  fighting  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  he  found 
means  to  return  to  Tuscany »  At  Florence  he  was  attacked 
with  a  tertian  ague,  and  thinking  he  could  enjoy  health 
and  repose  at  Milan,  to  which  place  Alphonso  Davalos  had 
invited  him,  he  was  preparing  to  set  out,  when  he  received 
news  of  the  death  of  that  illustiioua  Mseceiias. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  console  himself  by  cultivating 
bis  poetical  talent,  an  employment  which  had  been  long  in-* 
terrupted,  and  resumed  his  poem  on  the  chase,  for  which 
he  had  collected  a  great  many  notes  and  observations  isk 

'  the  East  and  in  France.  In  1546,  the  inhabitants  of  Reg*- 
gio  chose  him  public  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  % 
handsome  allowance,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  thia 
oflice  he  contiimed  about  three  years,  after  which  the  grand 
dake,  Cosnx>  L  invited  him  to  be  professor  of  the  belles 
lettres  at  Pisa.  After  filling  this  chair  for  seventeen  years, 
IiQ  exchanged  it  for  that  of  moral  and  political  science,  and 
lectured  on  Aristotle*s  two  celebrated  treatises  on  these  sub- 
jects. Such  was  his  attachment  to  that  university,  and  to 
the  grand  duke,  that  during  the  war  of  Sienaa,  when  Cos- 
mo was  obliged  to  suspend  payment  of  the  professors*  sala- 
ries, Angelio  pawned  his  furniture  and  books,  that  be 
might  be  enabled  to  remain  at  his  post,  while  his  brethren 
fled.  And  when  the  Siennese  army,  commanded  by  Peter 
Strozsi,  approached  Pisa,  which  had  no  troops  for  its  de- 
fence, our  professor  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  siu* 
dents  of  the  university,  trained  and  disciplined  them,  and 
with  their  assistance  defended  the  ci^  until  the  grand  duke 
was  able  to  send  tliem  assistance* 
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In  istS^  the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  M<£Bcil^  who  was 
sfterwards  grand  duke,  took  Angelic  to  Rome  with  him^ 
settled  a  large  pension  on  him,  and  by  other  princely  marks 
of  favour^  induced  him  to  reside  there,  add  encouraged 
him  to  complete  a  poem,  which  he  had  begun  thirty  years 
before,  on  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  the 
Christians.  Angelio  caused  all  his  poems  to  be  reprinted 
at  Rome  m  1585,  and  dedicated  to  this  cardinal,  who  re**^ 
warded  him  by  a  present  of  two  thousand  florins  of  gold. 
When  he  became  grand  duke,  Angelio  followed  him  to 
Florence,  and  there  at  length  published  his  <*  Syrias.** 
He  was  now  enriched  by  other  pensions,  and  was  enabled 
to  pass  his  declining  years,  mostly  at  Pisa,  in  opulence  and 
ease.  He  died  Feb.  29,  1596,  in  his  seventy •»ninth  year, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Campo  Santo,  with  great  pomp  ; 
and  a  funeral  oration  was  read  in  the  academy  of  Floi'ence^ 
Bnd,  what  was  still  a  higher  honour,  as  he  was  not  a  mem« 
ber,  in  that  of  Delia  Crusca* 

Angelio's  published  works  are)  1.  Three  <'  Funeral 
Orations,'*  in  Latin,  one  on  Henry  H.  of  France,  read  at 
Florence  in  15S9,  the  second  on  the  grand  duke  Cosmo,  at 
Pisa  in  1574,  and  the  third  on  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand, 
his  liberal  patron,  at  Florence,  1587^  2.  <*  De  ordine  le* 
gendi  scriptores  Historise  Romans,**  twice  printed  sepa« 
rately,  and  inserted  in  Grotius  <<  De  studiis  instituendis.'* 
9^  ^'  Poemata  varia,  diligenter  ab  ipsd  recognita^*'  Rome^ 
1585,  4to.  This  collection,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  printed  separately,  contains  the  poem  on  which  hit 
reputation  is  chiefly  founded,  the  **  Cynegeticon,*'  or  the 
Chase,  in  six  books ;  and  the  "  Syrias,**  in  twelve  books^ 
on  the  same  subject  as  Tasso^s  "  Jerusalem  deliTered/^ 
4.  ^*  De  privatorum  publicorumque  urbis  Romse  eversorf* . 
bus  epistola,"  Florence,  1589,  4to,  printed  since  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  ^^  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  Romananim.** 
$.  '^  Poesie  Toscane,'^  published  with  a  translation  of  the 
C|ldipus  of  Sophocles,  Florence,  1589,  8vo.  6.  Letters  in 
Latin  and  Italian  in  various  collections.  7.  "  Memoirs  of 
bis  life,"  written  by  himself,  and  published  by  Salvini  in 
the  "  Fasti  Consolari'*  of  the  academy  of  Florence,  «nd 
itbridged  in  the  present  article.  ^ 

AN6ELIS  (DoMiNico  de),   author  of  several  pieces 
relating  to  the  history  of  Uterature,  was  boro  the  14tb  of 
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October  1675|^  pn^  L^oce,  tke  cafHtal  of  Otranto  in  die 
kingdom  of  Naples^  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  go»- 
siderable  families  hi  that  city.  He  began  his  studies  at 
LecqOy  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  went  to  finish  them  al 
Naples,  where  he  applied  very  closely  to  the  Greek  Ian* 
^uage  and  geoinetiy.  .  He  went  afterwards  to  Macerata, 
where  he  was  ajdmitted  LL.  D.  His  desire  of  improvement 
induced  hiiu  also  to  travel  into  France  and  Spain,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputatioiv  Several  academies  of  Italy 
were  ambitious  of  procuring  him  as  a  member^  in  confle«^ 
qaence  of  which  we  find  his  name  not  onlv  amongst  those 
of  the  Transformati  and  Spioni  of  Lecce,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  Investiganti  of  Naples,  in  the  academy  of  Florence^ 
and  in  that  of  the  Arcadians  at  Kome,  into  the  last  of  which 
he  was  admitted  the  8th  of  August  1698.  He  went  into 
orders  very  early,  and  was  afterwards  canon  m^  grand  pe^ 
niteotiaiy  of  the  church  of  Lecce^  vicar  geneiil  of  Viesti, 
Gallipoli,  and  GragQano,  first  chaplain  of  the  troops  of  the 
kini^m  of  Naples  and  of  the  pope*  auditor  of  M.  Nicho- 
las Negroni,  and  afterwarda  of  the  cardinal  his  uncle. 
Whilst  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples^  he  waa  honoured  with  the  title  of  principal  histo<^ 
nognafriheri  which  had  likewise  been  given  him  when  he 
Muw  in  France^  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  he  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Gravina.  He  died  at  Lecce  the 
dth  of  August  I7i9|  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedcal  of 
t&at  city  I  OFi  aeeerding  to  another  authority,  Aug.  7,  1718. 
2  His  wcKrka  are,  1.  **  Dissertazione  intorna  alia  patria  di 
l^mioi''  Homey  1701,  Florence  in  the  title,  but  really  at 
Naples^  17^2.  In  thid  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Eonius 
was  bo«i  at  Rudia,  two  miles  from  Lecce,  and  not  Rudia 
n^r  Tarento.  2.  ^'  Vita  di  monsignor  Roberto  Caracciolo 
vescovo  d' Aquino  e  di  Lecce,  1703/*  3.  ^^  Delta  vita  di 
Seipione  Ammiralo,  pati4eio  Leccese,  libri  tre,**  Lecce, 
1706,  4.  "  Vitadi  Antonio  Caraccio  da  Nardo.**  5.  «  Vita 
di  Andrea  PeschiuUi  da  Corigliano.**  These  two  are  not 
printed,  separately,  but  in  a  collection  entitled  ^'Viiede* 
Lett&rati  SaleiitiuL''  G.  <<  Vita  di  Giacomo  Antonio  Fer- 
rari," Lecce,  1715.  7.  "  Vita  di  Giorgio  Baglivq,'*  Lec- 
cese. 8.  ^^  Lettera  discorsiva  al  March.  Giovani  Gio* 
seffo  Orsi,  dove  si  tratto  dell*  origine  e  progressi  de  signori 
aircademici  Spioni^  e  delle  varie  loro  lodevoli  applicazioni,*' 
Lecce,  1705,  8vo.  9.  ^'  Discorso  historico,  in  cui  si  tratta 
deir  origine  e  delle  fendaztone  delta  citta  di  Lecce  e  d*Al- 
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Tivme  migliori  e  piu  principali  iiotbie  At  ^^ssay^*  ^f^Qce^ 
1705.  10.  "  LeVitedeletterati  SalentitivpRite*/**  T^ 
live^ef  the  learned  men  of  Tern  d'Otranto^  part  I.  Flo- 
rence in  the  tide,  but  realty  Naples,  1-710:  The  second 
part  Was  pubKshecf  at  Naples,   1718,  in  4to.     ll.^Ora- 

•  xione  fanebre  reeitata  in  occasione  della  mtMrt^  deflr  impe^ 
radore  Ginseppef  tiel  vescoval  domo  di  Gallipoli,'*  ^Naples. 
1716.  12.  ^  9Mtto  istorieo  legale  sopra  ie  ragioni  deUa 
aospensioni  del*  interdetto  locale  generale  della  cbiefit  <fi 
Lecce  e  sua  diocesi,'*  Rome,  1716.  IS.  ^  Trelettere  le* 
gale.**  These  Aree  letters  were  written  in  defence  x)f  the 
right  of  the  church  of  Lecce.  14.  He  wrote  likewise  se- 
veral poems,  particularly  sereit  tonnets,  which  arepublisb^d 
in  the  second  part  of  the  ^  Rimo  scelte  del  'sign.-fiattCH 
lommeo  Lippi,''  printed  at  Lueca,  1719.-*  !     • 

ANGELIS  (Petek),  a  painter  of  considerable  note  Hk 

^  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in  10^5,  find  visitinft 
Flanders  and  Genhany  in  the  course  of  his  studio,  made 
the  longest  stay  at  Dusseldorpe,  enchanted  with  the  trea^ 
sures  of  painting  in  that  city.  -  He  eame^to-En^laiid  about 
the  year  1712,  and  soon  became  a  favourite  painter;  *t>^ 
in  the  year  172*,  he  Bet  out -for  Italy,  where  ife^ent  three 
years.  At  Rome  his  pictures  ^ave  great  satisfAfetion,  4>ul 
being  of  a  reserved  temper,  end  hot  ostentatious 'of  ^is 
merit,  he  disgusted  several  by  the  reluctanc^^  Whhv^hirt 
he  exhibited  'his  works;  bis  studiiotis  and  sober  teTnpe¥*iii* 
dining  bim  more-to  the  pursuit  of  his  art  ftiaii  to -tire  a*- 
vantage  of  his  fortune*  Yet  his  attention  to  the  latter 
prevented  his  returning  to  'England,  as  M  it'rtended  j  'foi^, 
Slopping  at  Rennes  in  Bretagne,  a  i^ch  and  par)ia^entat|y 
town,  he  was  so  immediately  overwhehneil  with*  emp'loy^ 
meat  there,  that  he  settled  in  that  city,  and  died  there  in « 
short  time,  in  17S4,  wbeii'lie  was  not  -abov^^ferty-niffe 
years  of  age.  He  executed  conversations  and  landscapes 
with  small  figures,  which  he  was  fond  of  enriching  Witii  re- 
presentations of  fruit  and  fish.  Bis  manner  was  it  mtrtiire 
of  Teniers  and  Watteau,  wrrii  more  grace  than  thef  fo^tner, 
and  more  nature  than  the  latter.  His  pencil  was  e>i'^fj 
bright,  and  flowing,  but  his  colouring  too  faint  'and'  herve^ 
less.  He  afterwards  -adopted  the  habits  of  Rtibe^s'and 
Vandych,  more  < picturesque  indeed,  but  not  so  ptd^^er  to 
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jmprafe  hs0  p)rodoetioii8  in  what  their  chief  bewfy  eoniif t« 
ed^  iamiliar  life. ' 

ANGELIS  (Stephen  de),  an  Italian  niatfaeniatiGian» 
waii  educated  under  Bonaventure  Cavalierly  the  most  emi« 
nent  Italian  scholar  in  that  science  in  the  seventeenth  cen-* 
tujfy.  ^  He  was  at  first  a  Jesu't,  but  that  order  being 
suppressed  in  1 669,  he  atolied  closely  to  the  study  of  ma* 
tbematics,  and  taught  at  Padua  with  great  success,  pub<» 
iishing  various  works,  and  carrying  on  a  controversy  on  the 
•pinions  of  Copernicus  with  Riccioli  and  others.  Moreri^ 
from  a  manuscript  account  of  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
written  by  £sther  Poisson,  gives  a  numerous  list  of  his 
publications,  some  of  which  were  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
Italian.  We  have  only  seen  his  ^^  Miscellaneum  hyperbo* 
licum  et  parabolicum,**  Venice,  1659,  4to,  and  *^  Delia 
gravitadeir  Aria  e  Fluidi,  Dialog!  V."  Padua,  1671 — 2^ 
4to.  His  controversy  on  Copernicus, was  begun  in  **  Con* 
aiderazioni  sopra  la  forza  d^alcune  cagioni  fisicbe  matema^ 
tiche  addote  dal  Pad.  Riccioli,  &c/'  Venice,  1667,  4to, 
and  continued  in  a  second^  third,  and  fourth  part,  1668-*-9, 
4to** 

ANGELO.  See  BUONAROTI — CARAVAGIO—. 
CAMPIDOGUO. 

ANGELO,  ANGEUCO,  or  ANGIOLI  (James),  a  Flo- 
nntine  writer  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was 
bom  at  Scajperia,  in  the  valley  of  MugeUo,  and  studied 
ii^der  John  do  Ravenna,  Vargerius,  Seals,  Poggio,  an4 
Other  learned  men.  After  studying  mathematics  for  some 
time)  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  resided  nine 

Srs,  and  whence  he  sent  a  great  number  of  letters  to 
manuel  Chrysoloras  at  Florence.  Here  likewise  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Greek  language,  and  ac«» 
quired  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it  as  to  attempt  va« 
nous  translatipm^  On  his  return  he  went  to  Rome,  amd 
was  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  the  pope's  secretary,  which 
at  that  time  Leonard  d'Arezzp  obtained,  butAngelo  ap« 
pears  to  have  held  ^e  o^ce  in  1410.  From  this  time  we 
Mve  no  account  of  him,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
|.  "  Cosmographis  Ptolomssi,  lib.  VIII."  2.  <<  Ptolo^ 
HSU  qoadripartitufn.**  3,  *'  Ciceronis  vita,**  from  Plutarch* 
4.  The  lives  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  Marius,  and  Julius  Casaari 
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4A90  ft6v$  Fltrtareh,  b  tit  not' printed.  There  is  Hkewise  ai 
work  entitled  **  Jacobi  Angeli  historica  narratio  de  rita^ 
jpeb^tfque  gestb  M.  Tullii  Cicerohis,"  Wirtenibergr,  1564^ 
Berlin,  1581  and  1587,  which  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibl.  Lat. 
Med.  JEv,  says  is  a  different  work  from  the  translation  from 
Plutarch.  * 

ANGELONI  (Francis),  a  learned  antiquaiy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Temi,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spalatto,  and  became  secretary  to  the  carduial  Hippolita 
Aldobrandini,  and  apostolic  prothonotary.  He  was  also  m 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  Insensati  at  PerAgia,  and 
made  sa  extensive  a  collection  of  curiosities  of  art  of  every 
kind,  that  it  was  thought  worthyof  the  name  of  the  Roman 
museum.  The  marquis  Vincemso  Giustiniani  engaged  Au- 
geloni  to  pubtish  Jiis  series  of  imperial  m^dkls,  w&ch  ac^ 
cdrdingly  appeared  under  the  title  *^  L*Istoria  Augusta  da 
Oittlio  Cesare  Costatino  il  inagno,'*'  Rome,  1641,'  dedi* 
^btfted  to  Louin  XIIL  As  he  was  considerably  advanced 
ill  age,  idieii  he  undertbc^L  ibis  ^ork,  many  defects  were 
found,  '  and  pointed  out  with  some  seventy^  which  in- 
duced him  to  prepare  a  new,  enlarged,  and  corrected 
edition,  but  iJiis  be  did  not  live  to  finish*  dying  Nor. 
29,  1652.  It  was  at  length  pubtisfaed  l>y  X  P;  Belfori,  his 
maternal  nephew,  in  1685,  foL  Rome,  enriched  with  addi'^ 
tional  plates  and  the  reverses  of  the  medals  which  Angeloni 
bad  neglected^  and  which,  his  own  collection  being  now 
sold  and  dispersed,  were  taken  from  the  museum  of  Chris- 
tina, queen  of  Sweden^  Angeloni  publbhed  also  the  his- 
tory of  his  natiiris  country,  '^  Storia  di  Temi,"  Rome,  1646, 
4to,  and  1685,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author;  and  wrote 
some  letters  and  dramatic  pieces,  not  in  much  estimation.', 

ANGELUCCI  (Theodore),  in  Latin  Anoelcjtius,  nn 
Italian  poet  land  pbysiciatj,  who  flourished  abont  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  $t  Qelforte,  a  oastle 
near  Tolentino,  in  the  march  of  Ancona.  lie  was  a  phy- 
sieian  by  profession,  and,  on  account  of  his  successful 
practice,  Was  chosen  a  citiaeen  of  Trevisa,  and  some  other 
towns.  He  acquired  also  considefrable  reputation  by  a  lt<A 
teifary  controversy  with  Francis  Patrizi,  t^pecting  Aristode* 
Some  writers  inform  \is  that  1^  had  been  one  of  the  profes^ 
sors  of-  Padu^  but  Riccoboni,  Tpmasini,  and  PapadopoU^ 
tbe  historiahs  of  that  university,  make  no  mention  ^f  him« 

1  Marchand  iHot.  HUtr^Btog.  UiilY«ndl«.7*Suii  OaonsitioSa* 
^  Bio(.  UiiiveneH«.— *Dict.  HisC 
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We  leara  from  bimselfi  in  one  of  -his  dedication^  that  Jii 
resided  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  that  in  .15^3  he  wits  at 
Venice,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  in  great  distresib  ^t 
he  says  nothing  of  a  residence  in  France,  where,  if  acc<»rd<« 
ing  to  some,  he  had  been  educated,  we  cannot  suppose  he 
would  have  omitted  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  in  hit 
hi9iory4     Bfi  was  a  member  of  the  academy  pf  Venice,  and 
died  iu  1 600,  at  Montagns^a,  where  he  waa  .the  principal 
l^hysician^  and  ixom  which  his  corpse  was  brought  for  iater-i 
yent  at  Trevisa,    He  is  the  author  of,    1.   '^  Seotemi^ 
qupd  Mefcapbysica  sit  eadem  qi|e  Physica,'*  Venice,  1564, 
4to*  .  This  is  a  defence  of  Aristotle  agaipjit  Patfivi,.  w])» 
preferred  P\ato«    Patrizi  answered  it,  an4  A^geli^ci  foU 
lowed  with^  2;  *^  Exer^itatiocuun  cum  Patrick  iiber,*'  Ve- 
nice, 1 5S5,  4to*    3.  ^^  Ars  Medic^  exHi(pppc^nt^'etGale- 
m  thesauris  potissimum  deprpmpta,"  V^9iqe,  1593,  44xh 
4.  ^<  De;  jpatura  et  oaration^  maligna^  Fjebris/*  Vtei|ice# 
1593,  4tp.  .  'fhis  was  severelj  attacked/by  Don^iteUi  4e 
Castiglione,  to  whom  Apgeluf^ci  rcyplied^  m  the  same  yea^i 
in  a  tract  entitled  *^  Bactria,  quibus  r^dens  quidam  ac  faU 
^us  ciiminatdr  valide  repercutiitur.*'     5.  *^  Deus,  canaooe 
spirituale  di  Celio  magno, .  &c.  con  due  Lez^oni  di  T.  AAt 
gelucci,^'  Venice,  1597,  4io«     6.  ^^  Capitolo  in  lodedeUa 
pazziap^*  inserted  by  Garsfoni,  to  whom  iW  was  -addKessed 
in  his  bospital  of  fo9ls,  ^'  Oapitale  de  paj^zi,'*  Venice,  ISS^ 
and  1601,     7.  ^^  Eneide  di  Virgilio,  tmdotto,  in  vierso  sci*' 
plto,"  Naples,  1649,  12mo.    Tbis^  which,  is  the.  otily  edi* 
tion,  is  very  scarce,  and  highly  praised  by  the  Italian  critics, 
but  some  h^ye  attributed  it  to  father  Ignatio  Angeluc^ci,  a 
Jesuit ;  ptbers  are  of  opinion  that  Ignatio  left  no  work  which 
f  aa  induqe  us  to  believe  him  capable  of  such. a  tranalatioD* ' 
.  ANGELUS  (CaRlSTOPHEK),  alearnedGre^k  pf  theseven- 
^eiith  century,  author  of  several  learned  apd.cuirious  wo? ki% 
was  hptn  at  Pelo^nne«us  in  Greece,,  and  -oblif^  by  tke 
Ti^rlf  s  to  abandon  his  country  on  account  of  his  religion^ 
for.  which  he  suffered  a  variety  of  tormentSb     He  came  af-* 
^erward^  to  England^  where  he  was  supported  by  the  bisb^ 
of  Npi[wich  and  several  of  the  clergy.    JEty  this  pr^late^s 
reeomzpendation,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  studied  about 
thie^  years  iu  Trinity  college.    In  Whitsuntide  1610,  Jie 
lejpoved  to  Oxford,  and  studied  at  Qalipl  coli^ge,  wbem  ^ 
^  4^4^;^^  aervice  to  the  young  scholars  qi  the  uoiv^rsityt 
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^  ipfltrii^tklg  Aem  in  the  Greek  language ;  in  which  man^ 
oer  he  employed  hioself  tiU  bis  death,  which  happened  on 
the  l«t  ef  f'ebraluy  1638.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Ebbe^a 
churoh  or  cbiireb-yar4  Oxford. 

.  To  this  brief  account  from  Wood's  Athense,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  add  many  particolars,  gleaned  from  his  woAs 
by  4k  learned  eorrespondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaatne. 
It  appears  that  he  was  a  -Greek  Christiam,  a  native  of  Pe- 
kj»oaBesii$;  that  he  travelled  through  Greece  in  cjuest  of 
legions  truth  and  instruction;  and  that  ndien  he  came  ta 
Atbee%  the  Turkbdi  gomenor  tdirew  him  idIsd  /prison,  and 
i^flioted  4be  severest  jcru^es  upon  him,  because  he  would 
not  al^ufe  Ohristianityy  and  impeach  the  Athenian  mer-^ 
^bimt%  ;wfao  then  traffidced  mtk  Venice,  of  having  sent 
bin»  to  betray  Athens  to  the  Spaniards ;  an  impeachment 
solicited  for  the  pua^ose  of  throwing  odium  on  the  Athe- 
nian Christiansy  and  of  enabling  the  governor  to  avenge 
hiaisetf  lor/eerttin  oompilaints  they  had  preferred  against 
)Mm  to  4be  sublime  Porte..    These  cruelties  he  survived ; 
and  having  been  released  from  priscm  on  the  intercession 
of  siMne  men  of  raidc  ^nd  influence^  he  escaped  by  the 
ficst  ednvifyanQe  to  £ngland.     He  landed  at  Yaimouth  in 
UOSy  feiudfrtMn  the  bidiop  (Dr.Jegon)  and  cleigyof  Nor* 
folk)  who '  contobutad  4ibemlly  to  hi^  relief,  he  received 
}al^m  of  recommendation  to  the  heads  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge.    After  a  year's  residence.there,  he  removed 
for^e  sake  of  his  Heakh  to  0:itfoxd,-  uHbere,  in  1617,  he 
published  the  story  of  his  persecution  at  Alliens,  and  of  his 
kind  reception  in  Engfamd,  to  which  country  and  its  inha* 
bitaovts  he  subjoined,  a  short  address  of  paneg]nric.    This 
woik^iwhich  is.in  Greek  and  EngHsb,  is  entitled  ^*  Of  the 
many  stripes  and  torments  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Tudcs, 
fat  die  fakh  which  he  had  in  Jeius  Cbist" 
.  F ffom  Oxford  neat  year  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
tCambridge)  as  in  16  li^  he  published  ^*  An  Encomion  of 
the  fiwBOUs  kingdom  of  Great  Britaane,  and  of  the  two 
flouiiahing  sister  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,'^ 
»lflo  Greek  and  English.    The  Greek  in  this,  as  in  his 
^tiier  writings,  though  not  perfectly  chaste,  is  etegaat  and 
perspicuotts,  and  the  spirit  of  composition  becoming  the 
genius' of  Greece,  except  perhaps  in  certain  hyperbcnemf 
panegyric,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  sprung  from  the 
generous  ardour  of  gratitude  rather  than  from  th^  base  aer- 
vility  of  adulation*    His  next  work^  the  same  year  as  the 
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above,  and  from  the  aniversity-press,  isacuriousaccoiiDtof 
the  rites  and  ceremoiiiea  of  the  Greek  church*  This  is  im 
Greek  and  Latin,  ^<  Enchiridion- de  instiCutis  GnBcorom/** 
Of  this  there  were  afterwards  two  editions  by  Pehlavius^ 
f  rancforty  1655,  12m0y  and  Leipiic^  1676,  4to.  The  for- 
mer appears  to  have  been  the  Latin  only« 

His  fourth  work,  published  at  London,  1624,  in  6r.  and 
Lat.  is  entided  *'  Labor  C.  A*  de  Apostasia  Ecclesiss,  ei 
de  Homine  peccati,  scilicet  Antichristo,  &c/'  The*  object 
k,  in  the  firat  instance,  to  establish  a  distinction  betwixt 
the  apostacy  and  the  man  of  sin  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3 ;  to  prove 
that  the  apostacy,  predicted  as  necessary  to  take  plac^  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Antichrist,  was  falfiUed  in  the  surrendet 
of  the  temporal  powers  to  pope  Bonifiice  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  and  that  Mahomet,  who  appeared  within  eleven 
years  after,  was  the  Antichrist;  and  lastly,  to  demonstrate^ 
by  some  ingenious  calcolations,  which  are  also  applied  to 
other  subjects  of  prophecy,  that  the  destruction  of  the  last 
of  the  Mahomets,  to  all  of  whom  he  attaches  the  title  of 
Antichrist,  will  happen  in  the  year  1976.^ 

ANGERIANO  (Girolamo),  was  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
fiixteenth  century,  of  whose  history  we  have  no  particulais. 
His  poems,  which  are  in  Latin,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Naples,  1520,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  ^*  De  obita 
Lydae ;  de  vero  poeta ;  de  Parthenope."  His  EftSkiraiynarf 
which  is  a  collection  of  love  verses,  dedicated  notwithstand* 
ing  to  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1542,  12mo,  with  the  poetry  of  Marullus  and  Johannes 
Secundus,  to  both  of  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior*  There 
was  another  edition  in  1 5$ 2,  12mo.  Many  of  his  works 
are  also  inserted  «n  tlie  ^^  Carro.  illust  Poet.  Italorum,'*  * 

ANGERVILE.     See  AUNGERVILLE. 

ANGHIERA  (Peter  Martyr  d'),  an  Italian  scholar^ 
was  bom  in  1455,  at  Arona,  on  die  Lake  Major.  His  fami- 
ly, one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Milan,  took  the  name  of 
Anghiera,  from^the  same  lake,  which  is  partly  in  the  county 
of  Anghiera.  In  1477,  he  went  to  Home,  and  enterai 
into  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  Visconti, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan. 
Daring  a  residence  there  of  ten  years,  he  formed  an  ac^^ 
quaintance  with  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  bis  timei 
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Mdi  ttMong  odiers,  with  Pomponio  Let6.  In  1487,  be 
went  into  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador  of  that 
eonrt,  vtrho  was  r^urning  home.  By  him  he  was  presented 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  anj^  que^n,  and  served  in 
two  campaigns,  but  quitted  the  army  for  the  church,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  teach  the  belles  lettres  to 
the  young  men  of  the  court,  in  which  employment  he  con* 
tinued  for  some  time.  Having  on  various  occasions  shown 
a  capacity  for  political  business,  Ferdinand,  in  iJOi,  em-^ 
ployed  him  on  an  errand  of  considerable  delicacy,  to  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  greatly  to 
his  majesty's  satis&ctiott.  While  engaged  in  this  business^ 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  part  of  Egypt^ 
particularly  the  pyramids,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  the 
month  of  August  i  502.  From  this  time  he  oecame  at* 
tacbed  to  the  court,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  for  the  afiairs  of  India.  The  pope,  at  the  king^s 
request,  made  htm  apostolical  prothonotary,  and  in  1505^ 
prior  of  the  church  of  Grenada,  with  a  valuable*  benefice. 
After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  Anghiera  remained  as  mudi 
10  favour  with  the  new  king,  and  he  also  was  presented 
by  Charles  V.  to  a  rich  abbey.  He  died  at  Grenada  in 
1526,  leaving  several  historical  works,  which  are  often 
quQted  by  the  name  of  Peter  Martyr,  as  if  that  were  his 
iamily  name;  and  in  the  Diet.  Hist,  he  is  recorded  mider 
Martyr.  His  principal  works  are,  1  •  *^  Opus  Epistolarum 
Petri  Martyris  Anglerii,  Mediolanensis,"  1550,  foL  te* 
printed  more  correctly  in  Holland  by  Elzevir,  1670,  fol. 
with  the  letters  and  other  works,  Latin  and  Spanish,  of 
Ferdinand  de  Pulgar*  This  work,  which  is  much  esteemed^ 
is  divided  into  thirty-height  books,  comprehending  the  whcde 
of  his  political  life  from  1488  to  1525,  and  containismanycn*' 
rious  historical  particulars  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  2.  ^De 
rebus  Oceanicis  etorbe  novo  Decades,"  a  history  of  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  New  World,  compiled  from  the  manuscripts  of 
Columbus,  and  the  accounts  he  sent  to  Spain  to  the  India 
council,  of  which  our  author  was  a  member.  These  Decades 
were  at  first  printed  separately :  the  first  edition  of  the  whole 
is  that  of  Paris,  1536,  fol.  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 
3^  '^  De  insulis  nuper  inventis  et  incolarom  moribus,"  Ba- 
sil^ 1521,  4to,  1533,  fol.  4.  '<  De  legation e  Baby lonica» 
libri  tres,"  printed  with  the  Decades,  which  contains  an  ac<» 
count  of  his  embassy  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt.    Some  other 
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works,  but  rather  on  cloii)rtfiiI  authority,  ha^e  bMR  allfi- 
buted  to  him.  ^ 

ANGILBERT  (ST.)t  abbot  of  Centulay  or  St  Riq^ier, 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  Of 
Neustria.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
where  he  studied  the  languages  with  that  prince  and  the 
other  courtiers^  uuder  the  learned  Alcuinus,  who  afterwards 
considered  him  as  his  son.  Charlemagne,  having  caused 
his  son  Pepin  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy,  made  Angilbert 
that  princess  first  minister:  he  then  went  with  him  inio 
Itttly,  and  returned  some  yeaia  after  to  France,  when 
iCfaaiiemagna  gave  him  bis  daughter  Bertha  in  marriage ; 
but  some  historians  say  that  this  marriage  was  rendered  im* 
oessary  by  the  lady^s  being  delivered  previously  of  twins* 
Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this,  Angilbert,  being  now  son* 
in-law  to  Charlemagne,  was  madeduke  or  governor  of  the 
coast  of  France  f«om  the  Scheldt  to  the  Seine,  andtbe  king 
also  made  him. his  secretary  and  prime  minister;  butAU 
cttimis,  abbot  of  Corbie,  prevailed  on  bim  to  become  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Centula,  or  St.  Riquier,  with  the 
consent  both  of  his  wife  and  the  king.  Notwithstanding 
his  love  of  solitude,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  the 
monastery,  and  attend  to  the  afbirs  of  the  church  and  state, 
and  was  three  times  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome;  he  alao 
accompanied  Charlemagne  thither,  in  the  yearSOO,  when 
that  prince  was  crowned  in  that  city  emperor  of  the  West. 
He  died  on  the  1 8th  of  February  814.  Angilbert  had  ^ucfa 
a  taste  for  poetry,  that  Charlemagne  called  him  bis  Homer. 
There  are  but  few  of  bis  works  remaining,  except  -a:hi9torj 
of  his  monastery,  which  MabiUon  has  inserted  in  his  ^  An*- 
Dales  de  I'ordre  de  St.  Benoit"  As  to  die  **  Histoive  de 
premieres  expeditions  de  Charlemagne  pendant  sajeunesse 
et  arant  ""soQ  regno,*'  1741,  Svo,  with  the  title  of 'Homer, 
given  him  by  Charlemagne,  either  because  he  delighted  in 
Viat  poet,  or  because  he  was  himself  a  poet ;  it  is-in  fact  a 
lomance  written  by  Dufresne  de  Franebeville.* 

ANGIOLELLO  (John  Mario),  who  was  born  at  Vi* 
cenza,  composed  in  Italian  and  the  Turkish  lamguage  the 
*^  History  of  Biahomet  II.'*  which  he  dedieaDed  to  him.  It 
was  very  kkidly  received  by  that  haughty  sultan,  who,  be- 

^  Biog.  Unhrertelle.— Diet.  Hist  uotler  Martyr.^Cave,  Tol.JL-^abnciiBibl. 
Lat.  Med. — Sa^ii  Onomatticon. — Chapfepie,  under  Martyr. 
«  Biog.  l]aiv«rMlW.p-^Diet.  Uiat. 
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aidei  die  citilitiet  wbicb  he  shewed  to  Angiolelle,  bestowed 
on  hm  yery  coosiderable  proofs  ckf  his  liberality.  ThA 
author  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related ;  for^ 
beiBg  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  young  sultan  Mustapha^  her 
followed  hixn  in  the  expedition  to  Persia  in  1473,  whicis 
Mahomet  carried  on  in  person  with  almost  200,000  soldiers, 
into  the  dotainions  of  Ussun-Caasan.  It  is  somewhat  aor- 
prising  that  Angiolello,  who  knew  without  doubt  the  haughty 
disposition  of  this  emperor  of  the  Turks,  should  venture  ta 
tepeat  the  abusive  terms,  which  Ussun-Cassao  used  in  i:e« 
proaching  him  with  his  illegitimate  birth,  when  he  viewed 
the  army  of  the  enemies  from  a  hill  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Angiolello's  book 
was  not  the  less  kindly  received,  or  the  less  amply  rewarded. 
There  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1553  a  piece  of  Gio v.  Mario 
Angiolelio,  *^  Delia  vita  et  fatti  (jli  Re  di  Persia;^'  and  he 
wrote  also  ^  Relatione  della  vita  e  de'  fatti  ddl  signor 
Us8un*Cassan,''  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Ramusio's 
Voyage,  1559,  fol.  By  this  it  appears  that  he  was  living  in 
1.524,  and  pl^bably  old,  as  this  was  fifty-one  years  aifter  the 
battle  on  the  Euphrates,  at  which  he  was  present.' 

ANGLICUS  (GiLBBRTUS),  or,  as  Bale,  Pitts,  and  Tan- 
ner, call  him,  Gilbertus  Lbgleus^  was  physician  to  Hu- 
bert, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of  king  John, 
or  towards  the  year  1210.  Letand  makes  him  flourish 
later ;  and  from  some  passages  in  his  works,  he  must  have 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  me^ 
raoirsof  this  medical  writer  are  very  scanty:  Dr.  Freind 
has  commented  with  much  impartiality  upon  his  Compen* 
dium  of  Physic,  which  is  still  extant,  and  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  remaining  writing  on  the  practice  of.  medicine 
'among  our  countrymen.  That  elegant  writer  allows  him  a 
share  of  the  superstitious  and  empirical,  although  this  will 
not  make  him  inferior  to  the  medical  writers  of  the  age  ir^ 
which  he  lived.  His  *^  Compendium**  was  published  at 
Lyons,  1510,  4tO)  and  at  Geneva,  1608.* 

ANGLICUS,  RICHARD.     See  RICHARD. 

ANGLUS,  THOJVIAS.     See  WHITE. 

ANGOSCIOLA,  or  ANGUSSOLA  (Sophonisba),  an 
eminent  Itdian  paancress^  was  born  ac  Cremona  in  1633,  of 

^  1  Gca.  Did.— >M«reri^^Bio^.  Universelle. 

>  Ulaod,  Pius,  Taoner.— Freiod*t  HicL-vol.  H.-^-Haller  Blbl.  M«d.— Aikio*s 
Bm|.  MMH>irft  •r  Mc^ieiae. 
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a  distinguished  family.    The  author  of  thie  Museunf  Flo^ 
lentinum  is  guilty  of  a  very  remarkable  anachronism,  in 
regard  to  Sophonisba;   for  he  fixes  her  birth  in' 1559,  in 
which  year  it  is  absolutely  impossible  she  coulxi  have  been 
born.     This  appears  incontestably  from  Vasari,  who  telb 
US,  that  she  painted  the  portrait  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  by 
ord^r  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1561;  and  to  prove  this  &ct,  he 
inserts  the  letter  which  she  sent  along  with  the  picture  to 
the  Pope,  and  also  the  Pope^s  answer,  both  dated  in  1561  f 
Sophonisba's  from  Madrid  the  16th  of  September,  and  the. 
Pope*s  from  Rome  the  1 5th  of  October ;  at  which  time,  ac* 
coniing  to  the  Museum  Florentuiita,  she  could  have 'been  ^ 
only  two  years  old,  if  born  in  1559.     The  first  instructor  of 
this  eminent  paintress  was  Bernardini  Campo  of  Cremona  ;• 
but  she  learned  colouring  and  perspective  from  Bernardo 
Gatti,  called  Soiaro.     One  of  her  first  performances  was 
die  portrait  of  her  father,  placed  between  his  two  children^ 
with  such  strong  characters  of  life  and  nature,  with  a  pen- 
cil so  free  and  firm,  and  so  lively  a  turn  of  colour,  that  her 
work  was  universally  applauded,  and  she  was  acknowledged 
an  incomparable  painter  of  portraits.     Through  every  part 
of  Italy  she  is  distinguished  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Sophonisba.     But  although  portraits  enerossed  the  greatest 
part  of  her  time,  yet  she  designed  several  historical  subjects, 
with  figures  of  a  small  size,   touched  with  abundance  of 
spirit,  and  with  attitudes  easy,  natural,  and  graceful     By 
continual  application  to  her  profession  she  lost  her  sight ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Vandyck,  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  conversing|with  Sophonisba,  used  to  say,  that  be  received 
more  beneficial  knowledge  of  the  two  principles  of  his  art 
from  one  blind  woman,  than  by  studying  all  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.     At  Lord  Spencer's,  at  Wim* 
bledon,  there  is  a  porti-ait  of  Sophonisba,  playing  on  the 
harpsichord,  painted  by  herself;  an  old  woman  appears  as 
her  attendant;  and  on  the  picture  is  written,  Jussu  Patris^ 
And  at  Wilton,  in  the  Pembroke  collection,  is  the  marriage 
of  St  Catherine,  painted  by  Sophonisba.     One  of  her  sis' 
ters,    named  Lucia  Amgusciola,  painted  portraits,  and 

fained  by  her  performances  a  reputation  not  inferior  to 
ophonisba,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  truth  and  deUcacy  of 
her  colouring,  as  the  justness  of  the  resemblance.  And 
another  of  her  sisters,  named  Europa  Angusciola,  from 
her  juifancy  manifested  an  extraordinary  turn  for  paintings 
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mnd  fbttwed  sucb  taste  and  elegance  in  ber  mamiev  of  de*- 
sign,  as  to  procure  a  degree  of  applause  aloiost  ecjual  to 
Lucia  or  Sophonisba. 

A  portrait  of  one  of  tbese  sisters,  by  Sopbonisba,  a  circle 
in  paunel,  was  sold  in  1801,  at  tbe  sale  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton's pictures.  An  engraving  of  Sophonisba  was  given 
in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  October  1801,  from  a 
miniature  in  Mr.  Gough's  possession,  painted  by  herself* 
Round  tbe^  monogram  is  this  inscription,  ^^  Sophonisba 
Angussola,  virgo,  ipsius  maou  ex  speculo  dqpicta  Cre« 
moD8?/'  * 

^  ANGOULEME  (Charles  de  Valois  duke  d'),  the  na- 
tural son  of  Charles  IX«  and  Maria  Toucbet,  was  bora 
April  28,  1575,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
during  the  reign  of  five  kings.  Being  intended  from  his 
infancy  for  the  order  of  Malta,  he  was^  in  1587,  presented 
to  the  abbey  of  Chais^-Dieu,  and,  in  1589,  was  made 
grand  prior  of  France.  Catherine  de  Medicis  having  be- 
queathed him  the  estates  of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguai^  he 
quitted  the  order  of  Malta,  with  a  dispensation  to  marry; 
and  accordingly  in  1591,  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
the  constable  Henry  of  Montmorenci.  In  1606,  Margaret 
de  Valois  applied  to  parliament,  and  set  aside  the  will  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  the  estates  were  .given  to  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  Charles,  however,  con- 
tinued to  take  the  title  of  count  d' Auvergne,  until  1619, 
when  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  duchy  of  Angouleme. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.  at  St. 
Cloud,  and. obtained  great  reputation  foe  his  services  iu  the- 
battles  of  Arques,  Ivry,  &c'.  In  1602,  being  implicated  in 
Biron's  conspiracy,  he  was  sent  to  tbe  Bastille,  but  obtained 
his  pardon.  Being,  however,  afterwards  convicted  of  a 
treasonable  attempt  in  concert  with  tbe  marchionesp  de 
Verneuil,  his  uterine  sister,  he  was  arrested  a  second  time 
in  1604,  and  nqxt  year  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  which 
Henry  IV.  commuted  for  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  in 
1616,  we  find  him  again  at  large,  and,  in  1617,  at  the  siege 
of  Soissons.  Being  appointea  colonel  of  the  light  cavalry 
of  France,  and  created  a  knight  by  order  of  the  king,  he 
was,  in  1620,  sent  as  the  principsd  of  an  embassy  to  tbe 
emperor  Ferdinand  IL  the  result  of  which  was  printed  in 
1667,  under  the  title  of  *^  Ambassade  de  M.  le  due  d*An« 
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gouleme,  &c/*  fof.  l^e  narrative  is  somewhat  dry,  but  it 
contains  many  particulars  of  considerable  interest  in  tbe 
history  of  that  time.  In  1628,  the  duke  opened  the  famous 
and  cruel  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  he  had  the  cldef  com- 
mand until  the  arrival  of  the  king.  He  also  bore  a  part  iti 
the  war  of  Languedoc,  Germany,  and  Flanders.  He  died 
at  Paris,  Sept  24,  1650.  Fran^iae  de  Nargonne,  whom 
he  married  for  his  second  wife,  in  1644,  died  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  years  after  her  fiither-ia-law  Charles  IX. 
on  the  10th  of  August  1715,  aged  ninety»two.  The  duke 
d^Angpuleme  wrote,  1.  ^'  Memoires  tres-particuliers  du 
due  d'Aogouleme,  pour  servir  a  Phistotre  des  regnes  de 
Henri  III.  et  Henri  IV.'*  1662,  12mo.  Bineau,  the  editor 
of  this  work,  has  added  to  it  a  journal  of  the  negociations 
for  the  peace  of  Vervins,  in  1598.  The  duke*s  memoir^ 
also  form  the  first  volume  of  the  *^  Memoires  particulters 
pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  France,''^  7  56,  4  vols.  1 2mo,  and 
the  third  volume  of  "  Pieces  fugitives  pour  servir,  &c'* 
published  by  the  marquis  d'Aubais  et  Menard,  1759,  3  vols. 
4to.  2.  '^  Les  harangues  prononcees  en  Tasslemblie  dfi 
M.  M.  les  princes  Protestants  d'AlIemagne,**  1620,  8vo. 
3.  ^^  Le  generate  et  fidele  relation  de  tout  ce  qui  s^est 
pass6  en  I'Isle  de  Re,  &c.''  1627, 8vo.  4.  A  translatiun  of 
Diego  de  Torres*  history  of  die  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
&c.  Besides  these,  Bouthillier,  bishop  of  Troyes  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a  folio  volume  of 
manuscript  letters,  written  by  tbe  duke  d*Angouleme,  from 
1633  to  1643,  and  another  collection  by  his  son,  Louis 
Emmanuel  de  Valois,  count  d'Alais,  and,  after  his  fathered 
death,  duke  d^Angouieme,  who  died  in  1653.' 

ANGRIANI,  or  AYGNANI,  or  AIGNAN  (Michael)^ 
commonly  called  Michael  of  IBologna,  a  Romish  divine 
6f  distinguished  learning  in  tbe  fourteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  where  he  entered  of  the  order  of 
the  Carmelites ;  but  studied  afterwards  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  there  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  the 
general  chapter  of  his  order,  which  was  held  at  Ferrara 
in  1354,  in  that  of  Bourdeaux  in  135S,  and  in  that  of 
Treves  in  1362,  he  was  named  regent  of  the  convent  at 
Paris.  After  arriving  at  other  honours  in  the  Romish  church, 
he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  pope  Urban  VI.  and 
retired  to  the  convent  of  Bologna,  where  he  wrote  a  great 
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tta&y  booksi  aadwhert  he  diedNoir,  16,  UOOi  ftflkord* 
idg  to  father  Lewis  de  SainteTerett;  or  Dec.  !,•  1416^ 
according  to  Trithemim  aiid'Dtt'Piii.  Tb^  editoiB  of  the 
General  Dictionary  incline  -  to  the  femer  date.  Of  bia 
works,  there  were  pdblisbedr  ^  Super  ScMentias  libri  IV.** 
Milan,  1510;  and  Venice,  1659,  ioL  <<  Commentaria  in 
Psalmos,'*  which  was  fint  published  at  Alcala  i*  1524, 
under  the  name  of  Ignotos,  as  the  author  was  not  theii 
known ;  and  rapuUislied  in  the  saiae  manner  set  Lyons  in 
158S  and  1603.  Tb^se  and  commentaries  by  hhn  on 
other  parts  of  the  haliy  scriptures  were  afterwards  pub* 
lished  with  his  name,  fint  at  Venice,  in  3  vols.  4to;  and 
at  Paris  in  16^6,  in  two  toIs.  folio;  and  at  Lyons  in  1652 
and  1673,  in  the  same  form.  The  manuscripts  be  left  be- 
sides are  very- numerous,  and  were  preserved  with  great 
care.  One  of  them  was  a  dictionary  of  the  words  occur- 
ling  in  the  Bible^  whick  was  unfinished.  ^ 

ANGUIER  (Francis  and  Michael),  the  sons  of  a  me* 
chanic  in  tiie  town  of  £u  in  Normandy,  became  rery  emi* 
nent  for  their  i  skill  in  sculptuie ;  ana  after  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Rome,,  embellisfaed  Paris  with  many  of  their  best 
works.  Of  tbesef  Fsancis  executed  >  the  altar  of  Vai  de 
Grace,  the  fine,  marble  crucifix  of  the  high  dtar  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  mausoleum  of  cardinal  de  Berulle  in  the 
church  of  St.  Haoorius^  and  msp^dMlly  that  oF  the  duke  of 
Montmorenci^at  MouHns,  and  the^four  figures  on  the  tomb 
of  the  duke  de  Longuenite  at  Paris ;  the  figure  of  Pru* 
deuce  is  esteemed  a  chefnd'ooiqre  of  graceful  expression. 
This  artist  is  said  to  have  exerciBed  his  art  in  England^ 
but  we  do  not  find  him  noticed  by  Walpole.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1699,  in  the  ^5lh  year^of^fais  age.  Michael,  who 
was  th^  younger  brother,  bom  in  1612,  execute^  the  tomb 
of  the  grand  prior  of  Souvce,  the  ornaments  on*  the  gate  of 
St.  Dennis,  thfi  figures  on  the  front  gate  of  Val-de-grace^ 
Ampbitrite,  &c.  Heassisted  his  brother  likewise  in  some  of 
his  works,  and  died  in  1686,  aged  74.  They  were  bodbi 
buried  at  St.  Roch^  where  they  are  honoured  with  an  epi« 
taph.  * 

ANGUILLARA  (John  Andrew  pb),  one  6f  the  most 
celebrated  Italita  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom 
about  1517,  at  Sutri  in  Tuscany,  of  very  poor  parents. 
After  receiving  such  education  as  be  could  afford,  be  came 
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to  Bmim  nx^ «agM«4  tatmtelf  at  r  MorrwloT  of  the  prett; 
biAt  fti|  intngiM  with  hii  ntsler^s  wifo^  ia  wtuck  he  was  dt^ 
t6o^d,  oliiigsd  him  to  ItMt  Roine,^with  a  little  money  and 
a  ^ew  ctoathsi  of  wl^cb  ht.  was  ilripped  hy  robbers.     Ha 
tfac^  blagged  his  way  to  Vitmiai  aad  there  got  ioimediattt 
enployineut  from  FranceaahU  the  bookaeUer ;  and»  mki\m 
mth  l|ioh  wKotQ  his  ttaiudatioa  erf  Ond>  and  some  of  hti 
original  worib^    He  dim  relurned  to  Rome,  which  his  t^ 
putation  a#  a  poet  had  reaobed^  bat  hk  misforumea  aba 
toUowed  him  I  and  after  having  li?ad  for  some  tiiae  on  the 
salje  of  his  cloaths  and  booka,  he  died  partly  of  hangar,  and 
partly  of  a  disease  contracted  by  his  inpradant  oondac^ 
10  an  ion  near  Torre  de  Nona.    The  axact  date  of  hia 
death  is  not  known^  but  it  appears  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Annibal  Caro^  that  he  waa  alive  in   1564.     Hia 
translation  of  the  Metaaoorphoses  still  enjoys  a  high  repti* 
tation  in  Italy,  and  Vajrcbi  and  soma  other  eritics  chase  la 
prefer  it  to  the  originaL    Thia  is  ejnggerated  pndse^  bat 
undoubtedly  the  poetry  and  style  ave  easy  and  elegant ; 
although  froaa  the  maoy  Ifliertiea  be  baa  taken  with  tlie 
text,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  ui  imitation  than  a  trans* 
la4on^^  The  editions  hate  been  naaaarnrin,  but  the  best  St 
diat  of  the  Giaat^  Vanjee,  1564,  4ta^  with  engvaTinga  by 
Franco,  apd  oatea  and  aigamants  by  OrelcMgi  and  Tarchi. 
Hij^'also  bagan  ihOvSneid^  bat  one  book  oajy  was  printed, 
1664,  4tp;  soon  after  wUdi  period  it  is  auppoaed  he  died: 
Bisother  weeks  era :  K  «^  CEetipo,**  a  tva^^y,  partly  ori« 
giiu}  and  partly  from  Sophoelea.    It  had  g<Mt  auoceaa  in 
representation  |uid  waa  played  la  a  maaidttQeat  temporary 
dieatia  Wit  for  the  parp^we  by  PailadiD  ia  l$6$.    a. 
'^Canxonit''  addressed  to  the  dafces  ef  Florence  and  Fer- 
n&u    3*  ^Poetical  aiguBaents  Cor  all  the  easitos  of  drlando 
Furioa6^    4.  Four  ^*  Gapitali^*'  or  aatiras,  printed  in  vari* 
ous  cottections  of  that  dMcription*    It  appaars  by  iJieae 
kst  that  be  was  g^y  and  dioaigM^Bi  i^  ^^  mdu  of  aH  his 
BM^Ibrtunea.  ^ 

ANGUIULARA  (Lovia  or  ALoraio),  a  learned  Italian 
physician  and.  botanist  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  was  bom 
at  AnjttillMa,  a^mall  town  in  the  eonlesiaaiacaliMAteB,  fif^m 
wlucb  h^  took  hia  name.  Thecepubtic  of  Venice,  in  ooa* 
sideration  of  the  character  he  afoqaired  during  hit  travab, 
^  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  fiiaqpliciata,  mr  chief  lNAaBist,> 
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WHA  upp^N^  Mpr  4iriector  of  tbe  baunical  gsunjbn  of 
Pfi4iMU  Tliis  9ftp«  he  appears  to  haye  tfe^d  firom  ld40  tQ 
16$  1 1  9fbWt  jiigpafced  by  ^me  iatrigueg  formed  agaiiisit 
im>  he  retired  to  FJoreaioe^  aod  died  there  in  1 570.  We 
We  yerjr  few  perticul^Ki  of  bis  priv;at^  history,  except 
vIm  eao  be  gleued  hbm  the  only  irork  tl^u  h^  appeared 
with  his  name.  Hi^  (tiMUes,  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  pf 
the  «iei«^t  leagaayib  we|c^  principally  direoted  to  bo-^ 
laoy;  in  pMiauit  of  ^ich  fit^ence  |ie  travelled  through 
Ite^y  Twrkeyj  ^e  id^ods  iiy  the  Mediterraaean,  Crete, 
Cyprof,  Gomcap  3>^dtma,  and  part  of  Swisseriand  and 
Fiance.  The  knowledge  he  acquired  in  these  joumiea 
OQcaatoned  bU  being  coi|subed  by  the  n^ost  emineat  bp* 
Maasfti  of  his  tame ;  and  a  coUecuon  of  bis  letters  on  botani- 
Cfd  aukjects  wtb  published,  «nth  his  consent,  by  Marinello, 
under  the  title  or  ^  Sempiiei  dell*  eccelmte  JA.  AnguiUaray 
li  quail  in  piu  pareri  a  d^frersi  nobiU  nomini  scrjit^  appajoiio 
et  iiuonMevte  da  M.  Gj^vann^  Mai^neUo  n^uadati  ii^  Ivce," 
Venice,  15«U  9^q.  Jn  the  saipe  year  a  s^^cpnd  edition 
was  printed,  which  is  preferred  01^  account  of  its  cpoiyinr 
ing  two  phriies  f>f  planta  w>(  ip  the  (rit,  Thia  W9f\^,  al- 
ihMgh  hr  ftom  yoliwiooiiiSy  feemed  to  estahlif h  his  repu- 
tation, and  is  particularly  yalusMe  on  ^^ipouiit  of  hif 
learned  resettches  into  the  iM>^ca(ent  qame^  of  plapts.  ^ 

ANICH  (PfiTW),  astropopMirj  gfometriciaQ,  and  mt* 
ebanic,  irss  the  son  of  a  labour^ip  en|i^oy4^  in  ^gricultijire. 
fie  WM  borjn  f«b.  99,  1733,  at  Obeipevfui^s,  ^  vill^^ 
aboitt  12  mUim  horn  Inspruek,  and  d|ie4  fi^pt  1,  1766« 
While  engaged  in  the  menial  ^mploifipe^  of  labourer 
and  Aepherd,  lie  H^  an  pjveaifitib^  jj^ynlae  towards  fstro- 
oomy  eiU  geowetiy.  JBere  j^ill,  a  jejuiii^  processor  in  the 
nttwersi^  of  loapruck,  discoyered  fau  taleatp,  and  enabled 
him  to  euliiyate  them  with  simb  se^cccsis,  that  in  a  $b^ 
time  he  became  an  able  astrpnomer,  ^nd  OQ^  of  the  bes$ 
mechanics  in  £un>pe.  He  pade  a  pair  of  globep  ;Ebr  thf 
imimnity  <of  loapruck,  whicji  fure  aokoowjedged  0  be 
%iaaterpiecea  h  their  kind«  He  oonftructed  and  cofnpI^te4 
a  gfe«t  variety  of  matbematioal  instruments,  and  dreyr 
naps. and  charts  of  admirably  accuracy  and  iieatnesp. 
Snatched  aMiray  in  the  flower  of  his  ace  ^om  4be  arts  aiQ4 
•eienoea,  be  waa  deseryedly  lamented  by  penioi^  qf  veal 
iMwladge.    The  empneaa-qMeejo,  whppe  ttibj^s^t  h?  wfw^ 
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and  who  bad  gr^mted  him  a  pension  of  200  flbrfnsi  wbfciF 
he  enjoyed  but  two  months,  settled  a  pension  of  ^0  florins 
on  his  sister,  to  testify  her  consideration  for  the  deteeased.^ 
The  maps  which  he  left  were  publiisbed  at  Vienna  in  1774, 
'<  Ty rolls  chorographia  delineata  e  Petro  Anich'et  Blasio- 
Hueber,  curante  Ign.  Weinhart**  His  life  was  published 
in  German,  at  Munich,  1767,  with  a  portrait.  ^ 

ANICHINI  (Lewis)-,  a  Venetian  engraver,  is  said  to 
have  acquired  so  much  precision  and  deKcacy  in  executing 
small  objects^  that  Michael  Angdo,  in  whose  time  he  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished,  considered  him  as  haviiig  attained 
the  very  perfection  of  his  art :  he  principally  engraved 
medals ;  and  his  engTavhigs  of  the  medals  of  Henry  IL 
king  of  France,  and  of  pope  Paul  III.  which  has  on  the 
reverse,  Alexander  the  Great  kneeling  be'fore  the  higb 
]lriest  of  Jerusalem,  are  greatly  valued  by  connoisseurs* 
Strutt  mentions  another  Anichinj,  an  Italian  artist,  who 
flourished  about  1655,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  en-^ 
graver  of  some  note ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  life.' 

ANISIC.     SeeANYSIUS. 

ANNA-COMNENA,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  talents  in 
sin  age  of  barbarism,  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  Conmenus  L  and  after  his  death  in  1118,  con- 
spired to  dethrone  his  brother  John,  and  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  her  husband  Nicephonis  Brienhius ;  bul 
while  she  displayed  the  spirit  and  intrigue  of  the  most  pO« 
litic  of  the  male  sex,  her  designs  were  baffled  by  the  want 
of  vigour,  and  the  effeminacy  of  her  fausbamL  She  ap* 
plied  herself^  however,  to  such  studies  as  could  be  prose* 
cuted  in  that  age,  and  associated  much  with  the  learned 
men  of  Constantinople,  whose  fame  she  endeavoured  ta 
rival  by  the  "  Alexiad,*'  or  "The  life  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius Comnenus,**  her  father,  which  she  wrote  in  a  style 
that  was  much  admired.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  books ; 
and,  making  some  allowance  for  the  flattering  portrait 
given  of  her  father,  her  frequent  digressions,  and  inaccu* 
racy  as  to  dates^  contains  a  very  curious  assemblage  c9 
facts,  aihl  many  spirited  remarks  on  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
whose  pretensions  to  spiritual  sovereignty  she  treaty witb* 
very  little  respect ;  nor  does  she  ever  mention  the  French 
nation  but  as  a  barbanms  people,  whose  name  would  de*» 
Aie  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history.    The  president 

*  Diet  Hist—* Biog.  UniT^nelle. 
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Counn,  however,  published  a  very  correct  and  elegant 
Ecench  translation  of  the  life  of  Alexius,  which  is  in  the  4th 
▼olume  of  the  Byzantine  lustorians.  There  was  also  aa 
edition  printed  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
David  HoescheUas,  1651,  foL  Her  husband  died  in  1 137  ;• 
but  the  time  of  her  own  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  ^ 

ANNiEUS.     SeeCORNUTUS. 

ANNAND  {WiLLUM),  dean  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland, 
the  son  of  William  Annand,  minister  pf  Air,  in  Airshire^ 
was  born  in  that  town  in  1633^  Five  years  after,  l^s  father 
was  obliged  to  quit  Scotland  with  his  &mily,  on  account  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  adherence  to  the  episcopal 
government  established  by  law  in  that  country.    In  1651, 

£oung  Annand.was  admitted  a  scholar  \n  University -coir 
{ge,  Oxford;  and  though  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a 
Presbyterian  tutor,  yet  be  took  all  occasions  to  be  present 
at  the.  sermons  preached  by  the  loyal  divines  in  and  near 
Oxford.  In  1^56^  being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  he  re- 
ceived hply  orders  from  the  bands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fulwar, 
bishop  of  Ardfert,  or  Kerry  in  Ireland ;  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Weston  on  the  Green,  near  Bicester,  in  Ox* 
fordshire;  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement  from 
sir  Francis  Norris,  lord  of  that  manor.  After  he  had  taken 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Leighton-Buzzard,  in  Bedfordshire;  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  edifying  manner  of  preaching,  till  jl  652,  when 
he  went  into  Scotland,  as  chaplain  to  John  earl  of  Mid* 
xlleton,  the  king's  high  commissioner  to  the  church  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  latter  ep4  of  1663,  be  was  instituted  to 
.the  Tolbooth  church,  at  Edinburgh ;  and  fron^  thence  was 
TCmoved  some, years  after  to  the  Trone  church  of  that 
4^ity,  which  was  likewise  a  pnebend.  In  April  1676,  he  was 
nominated,  by  ^e  king  to  tbe  deanery  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
in.  1685  he  commenced  D.  P.  in  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews.. He  died  June  13,  16189,  ajid  wa3  honourably  in- 
.  terred  in  the  Grev-friars  church  at  Edinburgh.  As  his 
life  was  pious  and  devout^  so  his  sickness  and  death  af- 
forded great  consolation  to  those  who  attended  him  in  his 
Jast'moments. 

His. works  are :  ^'  Fides  Catholica,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  ebuvch,  &c.^'  Lond.  1661 — 2,  4to.  <^  PanemQuo- 
l^dianum^^^  in  defence  of  set  forms  and  of  the  book  of  CoqiF 

}  Qf^  Dict^MiTOfi.— 'Sa^l  OD0ipssticpB» 
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tnon-prky^,^'  1661, 4to.  <<  Pabr  Kostcfr,**  ft  tTMrfse  m  tM 
Lord*8-prayer,  Lond.  1670,  8?o.  *'  Mysteriaiiii  PietiUis,**  or 
this  ttiy^ery  of  godliness,  &c.  Lotid.  167^,  8ta  *^  DcnccM 
logia,'*  dr  the  Doxology  reduced  to  glorifying  tbe  Trinity, 
Lotid.  1672,  8vo.  ^Dualitas,'^  a  two-f6ld  sobj^ct,  mi 
the  iionour,  8tc.  of  Magistracy,  Edin.  1674,  4Co.^ 

ANNAT  (Francis),  confitesor  t6  Lewis  XIV.  was  born 
aiRouergue,  in  1590.     Hebeisame  a  Jesuitic  1607^  and 

;f6fe8sed  thefotirth  vow  ifi  1 604.  He  taught  philesophy  al 
'oulouse  six  years,  and  divinity  seven ;  and  htiving  dis«» 
charged  bi^  duly  in  each  of  Uieise  capiicities  with  great 
Applause,  he  was  invited  to  l^me,  to  act  afii  c^nsor-gefne-* 
ral  ot  the  books  published  by  tixt  jetrtiits,  Md  theologitt  to 
Che  general  of  the  society.  Upon  his  Return  to  hit  own 
^ovince,  he  Wad  appointed  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Mont^ 
pellier  and  of  Toulouse.  He  assisted  ^  deputy  of  hii 
province  stt  the  liighth  cobgregatloh-getietcil  df  the  jesuitt 
held  ^tRotfie  ih  1645,  wh^re  he  distinguished  himself  id 
stich  a  manner,  th^t  father  Yihdent  Caraflb,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  th($ught  tto  person  mor^  fit  to  discharge  the  ofBce 
of  dsiistant  of  t^randie,  which  had  been  vacant  for  soiM 
timfe.  The  ninth  congregation  gave  him  the  same  post| 
anAtt  Francis  Picolimini,  general  of  th€»  lEiociety)  upon 
Whose  death  he  Wa^  made  provincial  of  the  province  df 
France.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  empktyment,  he 
Was  chosen  confessor  to  the  king  1S54;  and  after  having 
discharged  this  effice  1 6  years,  he  Was  obliged  to  solic^ 
his  dismission ;  his  great^  age  having  much  impaired  his 
hearing.  Father  Sotueil,  froin  whom  these  particulars  ari 
token,  gives  him  die  character  of  a  person  of  great  virtMAi 
perfect  disinterestedness^  toodesty,  and  humility ;  esact  in 

Eractising  the  observances  and  discipline  of  hfas^  order ;  ex*» 
emely  cautious  ih  using  his  interest  for  his  own .  advad^ 
tagej  or  that  of  his  family  ;  ahd  of  uncotAmon  deal  far  re* 
li^on.  ^  He  was  the  hamm^  of  herettc^s,"  say»  he^ 
^^  and  attacked  particularly,  with  incredible  Sieal,  the  new 
heresy  of  the  Jansenists.  He  stl^nuoasly  endenvomred  to 
get  it  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  restrained  by  the  tu« 
thority  of  the  king.  Besides  which,  he  confuted  it  witli 
$uch  strength'  of  argument,  that  his  kdversaries  had  no* 
thing  solid  to  reply  to  him.*'  There  are  xnany  (says  Mtt 
Bdyle)  Whom  father  Sotueil  wiH  never  conviiiee  ki  tblB  iMt 

»  Atb,  Os.  vol.  It-^Biogntplita  BiAmuildi^ 
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pcfint ;  bvt  he  lemi  toegrM  with  hfatt  Id  the  ditncter  of 
disintartsted&est  whioh  he  gfrret  to  Annate  who  ttin^  tb 
litdo  for  the  advsncemoiit  of  hi»  fliiiiily,  that  t6e  tiqfff  & 
reported  to  have  said,  he  knew  not  whether  father  Aniidt 
had  any  relatioos. 

Father  Annat  wrote  sevefal  boQk%  Mine  ift  llatfh^  whidi 
were  collected  and  published  in  three  Tola.  4to^  ParU^ 
1666 ;  and  others  in  bad  French,  mostly  upon  the  dfiq;nitai 
between  the  Jesuiu  and  Jansenists.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1 670. » 

ANNE.    See  BOLEYNE,  CLEVES,  &c. 

ANNE8LEY  (Arthur),  earl  of  Anglesey,  aAd  lord 
privy  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  born  July  X(f^ 
J  6  L4,  at  Dublin,  and  continued  in  Ireland  till  he  was  teh 
years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  Endand.  At  sixteen  h^ 
was  entered  felbw  commoner  at  Magdalen  college,  O^ 
fiord,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  about  thrte  or  four 
yeaie.  In  1634  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he 
studied  the  law  with  great  assiduity  till  his  father  sent  Mtn 
io  traveL  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  eontiriue^ 
some  time  at  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to  England  id 
1640,  and  was  elected  knight  6f  the  shire  for  the  eounqr  MT 
Radnor,  in  the  parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster  in  No* 
vember  of  the  same  year ;  bet  the  eleedon  being  contested, 
he  lost  his.  seat  by  a  vote  of  the  hoase,  that  Charles  Price, 
esq.  was  duly  elected,  fn  the  beginning  of  the  ciiril  war, 
Mr.  Annesley  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  and  set  in  tSie 
psdiajodent  held  at  Oxford  in  1643 ;  but  afterwards  recon- 
ciled himself  so  effectually  to  the  pariiament,  that  he  wa> 
taken  into  thehr  eonfidence,  and  appointed  to  go  as.  a  com* 
missioQer  to  Ulster  in  1645.  There  he  managed  aflhiiS 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  judgment,  that  the  Atmous 
Owen  Roe  O^Neii  was  disappbiuted  in  his  desi giui ;  *  and  tife 
popish  archbishop  of  Team,  who  was  the  grea^suppoit  of  fa^ 
party,  and  whose  counsels  bad  been  hitherto  very  succe9»- 
lul,  was  not  only  taken  prisoner,  but  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  his  foreign  correspondence  discovered,  wfaeret^ 
vast  advantages  accrued  to  the  protestaut  interest.  Tfa^ 
parlhiment  luid  sent  commisnoRers  te  tlie  duke  of  Ormond, 
for  the  delivery  of  Dublin,  but  without  success ;  and  ihfe 
state  of  a&irs  making  it  necessary  to  renew  theiir  corre- 
spondence with  him,  they  made  choice  of  a  second  com- 
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inilte<^:a|ldMr..Anii6tl^y.was)plao^  at  the  head  of  thia 
comnusaioOf  Th9  Gonunissioners  landed  at;  Dobliti  die  7th 
of  J^uae  1647 ;  and  thc^  proved  oe  succesafiil  in  their  ne« 

Sitiatiooiy  that  in  a  few  daya  «  treaty  was  concluded  with 
e  lord  lieutenant,  which  was  signed  on  the  1 9th  of  that 
month^i  land  Dublin  was  put  into  the  bands  c^  the  parlia- 
meut.  ^  When  the  eonimi^sioners  had  got  supreme  power> 
t))ey  were  guilty  of  many. irregularities:  Mr.  Annesley  dis« 
approvjed.of  their  conduct,  but  could  not  binder  tbeoi  from 
dioing  many  things  contrary  to  his  judgment :-  being  there^ 
fore  displaised  with  Us  situation,  be  teturned  speedily  to 
England,  where  he  found  all  things  in  confusion.  After 
the  death  oCCromwdl,  Mr.  Annesley,  though  be  doubted 
whether  .tbe  parliament  was  not  dissolFedby  the  death  of 
the  king,  resolved  to  get  into  the  bouse  if  possible ;  and 
he  behaved  in  many  respects  in  such  a  mtanner  as  shewed 
what  his  real  sentiments  were,  and  how  much  be  bad  the 
resettling  of  the  constitution  at  .heart:  In  the  confusioii 
which  followed  he  had  little  or  no  share,  being  trusted 
neitiier  by  the  parliament  «nor  anny.  But  when  things 
began  to.  take  a  different  turn,  by  restoring  the  secluded 
ipembers  to  their  seats,  Feb.  21,  1660^  Mr.  Annesley  was 
iphesen  president  of  the  council  of  state^  having  at  that 
time  opened  a  connespondence  with  Charles  11.  then  ia 
exile. 

Soon  aft^r  the  restoration,  Mr.  Annesley  was  created 
j^^l  of  Anglesey ;  in  the  preamble  of  the  patent  notice  is 
ta^en  of  the  signal  services. rendered  by.bim  in  theking^s 
Z4q9to|ratio|i.  .  He  had  always  a  considerable  share  in  the 
king's  fiiyour^  and  was  heard  with  great  attention  both  at 
council  and  in  the  bouse  of  lord^.  Ja  1667  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  tl^e  navy;  and  on  the  4tb  of  February  1672^ 
lip  majesty  in  council  was  pleased  to  appoint  the  duke  of 
lttc)cingbam,  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  the.  lord  Holies,  tlie 

ttd  Ashley  Cooper,  and  Mr.  se«»etajry  Trevor,  to  boa 
eommittee  to  peru9e  aqd  revise  all  the  papers  and  writings 
concerning  the  seulement  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  to  the 
last;  and  to  ma)De^  an  abstract  thereof  in  writing.  Ae- 
eordingly^  pn  the  l^th  of  June  1672,  they  made<4heir 
report  at  large,  which  was  the  foundation  of  a  conunission, 
dated  the  1st  of  August  1672,  tQ  prince  Rupert,  the  dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  J^d^4ale,  ead  of  Anglesey,  lords 
^sbley  and  Holies,  sir  Jfohn  Trevor,  and  sir  Thomas 
Cbidieleyy  to  inspect  tile  settlcmentB  of  Ireland,  and  all 
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piooeeding^ '  thereuQto.  In  I^IB,  jtbe  .€ari  of  Anglmef 
had  the  office  of  lotd  privy  sealcoofeffred  upon  him*  In 
.October  1680,  bis  lordship  was  charged  by  one  Danger^ 
field  in  ail  ififormation: .delivered  upcn  oath^  at  the  bar  #f 
the  hou$e  of  commons,  with  endeavouriog  to  stifle  evi<^ 
dence .  coiM:erniDg  the  popish  plot,  and  to  promote  th« 
belief  of  a  pi'esbyt0riai>  one*  The  useaaiuess  he  ree^ved 
frOAi  this  atuck,  did.not.  hipder  him.  from  speaking  bin 
opinion  freely  of  those  matters  in^  the  bouse  of  .lords,  pwM- 
ticularly  in  regard  to' the  Irish  plot.  In  1680,  the  earl  eC 
Castlehaven  wrote  Memoirs  conceroiug  the.  affiuraof  Ire» 
lapid,  wherein  be  was  at  some  pakM'  to*  nspretent  the  ge* 
Aeral  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  the  lightest  coburs  possible^ 
^  jf.it  bad  been  at  firsfe  far  from  being-  universal,  and  at 
last  rendered  so  by  the  og^easures  pursued  by  such  as  ought 
to  ^av0  suppressed  the, insurrection.  The  earl  of  Anglesey 
^viog  received  th^e  99/empirs  from  their  author,  thougbt 
At  to  .wfcipQ  some  animadv^ersions  upon  them,  in  a  letter  ta 
the  e^rl  of  Castlehaven,  wherein  he  delivered  his  opiniou 
freely  in  respect  to  the  iduke  of  Ormqnd  and  his  manage* 
jment  in  Ireland*  Thp^  duke ,  expostulated  with  the  lord 
piivy  s^  on  thfi  subject,  by  letter,  to  which  the  earl  we* 
.plifid*  In  1682,  the  earl  drew  up  a  Yegy  particular  remoii« 
fitraace,  and  presented  it  to  king  Chaiies  II.  It  wa^iveaef 
warm  and  loyal,  yet  it  was  &r  from  being  well  received. 
This  memorial  was  entitled,  The  account  of  Arthur  earl  of 
Anglesey,  lord  privy  sei^l  to  your  most  excellent  mn^estji 
of  the  true  state  of  your  majesty's  government  and  king<» 
idoms,  April  27,  1682.  In  one  part  whereof  he  says,  '<  tbd 
fatal  cause  of  all  our  mischiefs,  present  or  apprehended^ 
and  which  may  raise  a  fire,  which 'may  bum  and  consume 
us  to  tbe  very  foundations,  is  the  unhappy  pervecsion  of 
ithe  duke  of  York  (the  next  heir  to  the  crown)  in  one  point 
/of  religion ;  which  naturally  raises  jealousy  of  the  powei^ 
Resigns,  and  practices,  of  the  old  enemies  of  our  religioe 
^nd  liberties,  and  undermines  and  emaaeulatea  the  courage 
and  poo^tancy  even  of  those  and  tbeir  posterity,  .who  have 
jbeen  as  faith&il  to,  and  sufieced  as  much  for  the.  crowo» 
0s  any  the  most  pleased  or  contented  in  our  impending 
^liseries  can  pretend  to  have  dpne;"  •  He  concludes  witii 
these  words;  ff  Though  your  majesty  is  in  your  owft  penen 
^ove  the  reach  of  the  law,  andr  soveseign  of  all  your 
peopL^}  yet  the  law  is  your  master  and'  insiruotor  how  tb 
gQyam;  and  tt«i(  yow  suii^iects  assure  themselveii  you 
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mnrer  attempt  tbe  enerrating  that  law  by  wUch  yon  aite 
hingp.  and  which  you  ha?e  not  only  by  frequent  declara- 
tions»  bat  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  your  throuey  been 
lri>liged,  in  a  moat  glorious  presence  of  your  people,  to 
the  UMintenance  of ;  and  that  therefore  you  will  look  upon 
any  that  ihall  propose  or  advise  to  the  contrary,  as  unfit 
persons  to  be  near  you ;  and  on  those  who  shall  persuade 
you  it  is  lawful,  as  sordid  flatterers,  and  the  worst  and 
moat  dangerous  enemies  you  and  your  kingdoms  h^ve* 
What  I  set  biefoce  your  majesty,  I  haye  written  freely, 
and  like  a  sworn  faithful  counsellor;  perhaps  not  like  a  wise 
man,  with  regard  to  myself,  as  they  stand:  but  I  have 
discharged  my  duly,  aod  will  account  it  a  reward,  if  your 
migesty  vouchsafe  to  read  what  I  durst  not  but  write,  and 
which  I  beseech  God  to  give  a  biasing  to." 

It  was  not  however  thought  proper  to  remove  him  from 
his  high  office  on  this  account ;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond 
was  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  a  charge  against  him,  on 
account  of  his  reflections  on  the  earl  of  Castlehaven^a 
Memoirs.  This  produced  a  sharp  contest  betwixt  these 
tnoi  peers ;  which  ended  in  the  earl  of  Anglesey*s  losing 
his  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  though  his  enemies  were 
forced. to  confess  that  he  was  hardly  and  unjustly  treated. 
After  this  disgrace,  he  remained  pretty  much  at  his  , 
country  seat  at  Blechingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  his  studies,  and  meddled  very  little  with 
public  af&irs.  However,  he  got  into  favour  again  in  the 
v^ign  of  James  IL  and  it  is  generally  believed  he  would 
have  been  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  England,  if  not 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  April  6,  16M, 
iRthe  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  perfectly  versed  in  the 
Grade  and  Homao  history,  and  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  those  nations.  He  bad  studied  the 
laws  of  his  country  with  auch  diligence,  as  to  be  esteemed 
a  great  lawyer.  His  writings  wmch  are  extant,  ane  proofs 
of  his  learning  and  abilities ;  but  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  faia  wotlw  was  lost,  or,  as  some  say,  de«» 
stroyed.  ''Fhis  was  ^  A  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Ireland 
finMU  1641  to  1660.*'  He  was  one  of  the  first  English 
peers  who  distinguished  htmseif  by  collecting  a  fine  library^ 
wUch  he  did  with  great  care,  aiid  at  a  large  expence. 
But  after  iris  decease,  all  his  books  were  exposed  to  sale. 
Alt  this  sale  the  discovery  was  made  of  the  earl*s  famoui 
memofaatidwn,  m  abe  bhmk  leaf  of  an  Biaav  ButiMsh}  ac* 
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Mrdifig  tor  whieb^  it  1M*  not  Chaiks  I,  Wt  bUhop  Gtuden^ 
i^ho  WM  tatbor  of  this  perfonuiice.  Tfaii  produced  m- 
long  comirOTeffjri  wbieh  will  h%  ootioed  in  tbe  life  of  tbat 
prelate* 

Tbe  e«rl  of  Adglesey  bMbeenTeiytarioufllycbarecteriMd; 
Antbony  Woc^  vepretents  bim  as  an  artful  time-^ierter ; 
by  prindple^  a  Calrinbt;  by  policy,  a  fiiTouror  of  tbe 
Papists.  Btttnet  paints  him  as  a  tedious  and  nngracefitl 
orator,  atld  as  a  grate,  abandoned,  and  coirupt  man,  wbooi 
no  party  inrottld  trust.  Onr  account  is  tdken  firom  tbe 
Biog.  BritatiBiea,  whicfa  steers  an  impartial  coorse.  Lord 
Orford,  in  his  ^  Noble  Authors,'*  is  disposed  to  unite  the 
serenities  of  Wood  and  Burnet,  bnt  what  he  asserts  is  nu 
ther  flippant  than  convlndng. 

Hb  lordship  pubfished  in  bis  life-time  the  following 
pieces  :  L  ^'  Truth  unveiled,  in  bdiaif  of  the  Church  <^ 
England ;  being  a  vindication  of  Mr.  John  Standish's  ser« 
men,  pteached  before  the  king^  and  published  by  his 
ttiajeity^ii  Command,'*  1676,  4tD.  To  which  is  added,  ^  A 
ihoft  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation."  S^ 
'*  A  letter  from  a  person  of  honour  in  the  country,  written 
to  tbe  earl  of  Castlehaven ;  being  observations  and  re*- 
flections  on  his  lordAip's  memoirs  concerning  the  Wan  of 
Ireland,**  1681,  8Vo.  3.  *^  A  true  account  of  the  whole 
proceedings  between  James  duhe  of  Ormond,  and  Arthur 
earl  of  Anglesey^  before  the  king  and  his  council,  tLc/* 
168d,  fol.  4.  ^  A  letter  of  remariLs  upon  Jovian,**  1683» 
4lo.  iBesides  these,  he  wrote  many  other  things,  some  of 
which  were  published  after  his  decease ;  as  5.  <<  The  Pd^ 
vileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  argued  and 
atiited  in  two  conferences  between  both  houses,  April 
19  and'  M,  1671.  To  which  is  added,  A  discoune, 
t^i^in  ^  Rights  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  are  truly  as« 
iisirted ;  with  learned  remarks  on  tbe  seeming  arguments 
and  pretended  precedents  oflK^ted  at  that  time  against  their 
lordships.^*  6.  ^  The  King's  right  of  Indulgence  in  Spi- 
ritual matters,  with  die  equity  tfaweof,  asserted,"  i688L 
4to.  '7.  ^  Memoirs,  intermixt  with  mora],  political,  and 
historical  Observations,  by  way  of  discourse,  in  a  letter 
lo  sir  Peter  Pett,**  1693>  8vo.  * 


J.  Brit--iAtk  ^.vol.  llt^^wqmfM  Ovo  TJflMf.— Orford's  Royal  vaA 
Koble  4titbor%  by  Park,  vol.  lit. 
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.  ANN£$LEY,  Of  ANELEY  (8AMV£L},:a  very  eminent 
ftonconfemrist  minister,  w^  the  3011  -  of  John  Aneley,  of* 
Hareley,  ki  Warwickshire^  where  biA  family  were  po6<* 
sessed  of  a  good  estate,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1620; 
In  less  he  was  admitted  a  student  iri  Queen's  coUeee,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  bachelor's  and  master^s  degrees; 
Ait  the  university  he  was  distinguished  by;e?^treflie  tem- 
perance and  industry.  His  indinattoa  leading..him  to  the 
church,  he  recetved  holy  orders,  but  it  is  uoeertain  whe- 
ther from  the  hands  of  a  hishi}pi,>  or  according  tp  the  Pres- 
b}rterian  way ;  Wood  inclines  to  the  former,  and  Calamy 
to  the  latter.  In  1644,  howeter,  he:  became  chaplain  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  then  admiral  :of  the  parliament's  fleets 
and  afterwards  succeeded  to.a  churqh  at  Clifle,  in  Kent, 
by  the  ejectment,  for  loyalty^  of  Dr.  Griffith  Higges,  who 
usas  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners*,  On  July  26»  1648, 
be  preached  the  fa$t  seroiOn  before  the.hpuse  of  commons^ 
which,  as  usual,  was  ordered  to-be  printe4.  About  this 
time,,  also,  he  was  honoured*  with  th^  title  pf  LL.  D.  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  or  raib^r  by  the.  peremptory 
command  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke^ :  chancellor  of  the 
university,  inrfao  acted  there  with  boundless  authority. 
The  same  year,  he  went  to  sea  with  the  (sslA  of  Warwicki 
who  was  employed  in  giving  chase  to  that  part  of  the 
English  navy  which  went  over  tp  the  then  prince^  after- 
Wards  king  Charles  IL  Some  time  after  )liis,.  he  resigned 
his  Kentish  living,  although  he  bad  now  become  popular 
there,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  he  made  tphispa* 
riihiooers  to  ^^  r^ign  it  when  he  had  fitted  them,  for  the 
TCception  of .  a  better  minister."  Jn  1657,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Cromwell,  ieoturec  at  St.  Paul's;  and  in.  1658 
.was  presented  by  Richard,  the  protector,  to  the  vicarage 
of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegaute..  But  this  preisentation  be- 
coming soon  useless,  he,  in  1660,  .procured  another  from 
the  trustees  for  the  approbation  and  admission  pf  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  after  the  Preshyteiian  manner.  His  second 
jEiresentation  growing  out  of  date  as.  the  first,  he  obtained, 
in  the  same  year^  a  third,  of.  a  more  legal  stamp,  from 
Charles  IL ;  but  in  1662*  be  was  ejectpd  for  nonconfor- 
mity. He  was  offered  considerable,  pr^feqnent,  if  h^ 
would  conform,  but  refused  it,  and  continued  to  preach 
privately  during  that  and  the  following  reign.  He  died 
in  1696,  with  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  charity,  and 
popular  talents.     His  wprks^  w)uch  are  enumprated  by 
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Oabmy^  comist  of  occasional  aermoiiSy  and  aome  ftmeral 
aermons,  with  biographical  memoirs.  He  was  the  prin*^ 
cipal  support,  if  not  the  institutor,  of  the  morning  lectiurc^ 
or  course  of  sermons  preached  at  seren  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  various  churches,  during  the  usurpation^  and 
afterwards  at  meeting-houses,  by  the  most  learned  and 
able  nonconformists.  Of  these  several  volumes  have  beem 
printed,  and  of  late  years  have  risen  very  much  in  prices 
Collectors  inform  us  that  a  complete  set  should  consist  of* 
six  volumes. '      . 

ANNICERIS,  a  Greek  phUosopher  of  the  Cyreaaia 
sect,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  Annicerians  to  his  dis« 
dples,  was  born  at  Cyrene,  and  scholar  to  Paraebates. 
When  Plato,  by  the  command  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  was  sold  as  a  slave  at  ^gina,  our  philosopher  faap^ 
pened  to  be  present,  and  redeemed  him  for  twen^,  or^ 
according  to  others^  thirty  mime,  and  sent  him  to  Athens 
to  his  friends,  who  immediately  reiurned.  the  money  to 
Annioeris;  buik  he  Defused  it,  sayings  that  they  were  Bot 
the  only  persons  ^o  deserved  io  take  cave  of  Plato.  He 
was  particularly  eminent  fqr  his  skill  in  chariot«Facine,  of 
which  he  one  day  gave  a  proof  before  Plato,  and  drove 
many  courses  round  the  academy  so  exactly,  that  hta 
wheels  never  went  out  of  the  trade,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present,  except  Plato,  who  reproved  liim  fo^ 
his  too  great  attention  to  such  affairs,  telling  him,  that  it 
was  not  possible  but  that  he,  who  employed  so  much  paina 
about  things  of  no  value,  must  neglect  those  of  greater 
importance.  He  bad  a  brother  who  was  named  Nicoteles^ 
a  philosopher,  and  the  famous  Posidonius  was  his  scholar* 
The  Annicerians,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyrenaic  phi- 
losophers, placed  all  good  in  pleasure,  and  conceived 
virtue  to  be  only  commendable  so  far  as  it  produced  plea- 
WLve.  They  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  Hegeaians^ 
except  that  they  did  not  abolish  friendship,  benevolence^ 
duty  to  parents,  and  love  to  one's  country.  They  held, 
that  though  a  wise  man  suffer  trouble  for  those  thingi^ 
yet  he  will  lead  a  life  not  the  less  happy,  though  he  enjoy 
but  few  pleasures.  That  the  felicity  of  a  friend  is  not  de- 
sirable in  itself;  for  to  agree  in  judgment  with  anotber^^ 
or  to  be  raised  above  and  fortified  against  the  general 

1  Biof.  Brit.— AUi.  0«.  vol.  n.—>Calamy.— Walker*!  Soffiriast.— DastoD** 
liU,  p.  8d9.    SuBlSB  wsi  bif  toa-io4a«. 
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aponcHiy  i»  not  nfficiMt  to  Mftiify  uamm ;  Imk  w 
aecustooft  oanelves  to  M>^  beat  tbingi,  an  aecount  oi  onr 
maate  nciom  inoliaaiioiuu  That  a  friand  is  aot  to  he 
oMevtaiaed  oaly  for  usefiil  or  necemfy  eiidfl^  norwfaes 
aadi  ^ndt  fail,  to  be  cast  off,  but  oul  of  an  intriiisic  goad 
will ;  for  wbick  we  ought  likewise  to  eKpose  ourselves  to 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  Although  these  philosopher^ 
Uoe  the  rest  of  that  sect^  placed  the  chief  ead  and  good 
of  mankind  in  pleasuee^  and  professed  that  they  were 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  it,  yet  they  affirmed,  that  we  ought 
▼oluatarily  to  subject  ounelves  to  pain  and  trouble  out  of 
vegaid  to  our  fineiida. ' 

ANNIUSi  or  according  to  Ins  epitaph^  whieh  fiq^e 
follows,  NANNIU8  <JdHif),  ooounonly  called  Annitts  of 
Viserbo^  where  he  was  bom  about  1438,  wasa  Dotniuinan 
inary  and  higUy  respected  among  his  brethren  for  bit 
extansife  knowMge  of  Gieek^  Latin,  and  the  osiental 
languages.  He  tras  also  a  sealous  preacher,  and  his  re* 
putation  hanng  reached  Roroe^  he  was  ianrited  (dnther, 
and  reoeiTed  with  ^eat  respect  by  die  aseaabers  of  the 
aacred  coUege,  and  the  p^qpes  Sixtus  IV.  and  MffysadUw 
VI.  This  last  conferred  upon  bim  in  1499,  the  booomv 
able  situation  of  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  neant  by 
4he  pwmotton  of  Paul  Moneglia  te  the  bisbopric  of  Chios. 
Awiins,  however,  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving  ths| 
fovQWr  of  characters  so  profligate  as  Alexander,  and  hia 
aon  Csssar  Borgia;  bat  the  duchess  de  Vakntinois,  wife 
to  CsBsar,  and  as  virtuous  as  be  was  abandonedf  xendeied 
Annius  every  service  in  her  power.  Her  husband,  pro* 
bably  on  ibis  account,  and  tired  with  the  advice  and  re^ 
monatrances  presented  to  htm  eitber  by  her  or  by  Anniui^ 
determined  to  get  irid  of  the  letter,  and,  it  is  thought^ 
pfocured  him  to  be  poisoned.  Whatever  outy  be  in  tbb 
aeport,  Annius  died  Nov.  13,  1502,  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

Annius  left  a  great  many  worics,  two  of  which  were 
thought  valuaible ;  the  one,  ^^  A  treatise  on  the  Empire  of 
the  TuiIks,*'  and  the  other,  ^  De  foturis  Christiauornm 
triumphis  in  Turcas  et  Saracenos,  at  Xyatum  IV.  et  omnes 
principes  Cbristianos,'*  Genes,  1480,  4to,  a  commentaiy 
on  the  6ook  of  the  Revelations,  part  of  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  soihe  sermoDs  he  preached  in  147U     He  ■,. 

4  Geo.  Diet.— Stanley's  Lives  of  tb«  Pkltosopbers.-^Bruckvr, 
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imbliftlied  aUo  **  Saper  mutuo  Judaico  ei  citili  et  dinno^** 
r^M,  4to,  without  place  or  printer'^  name ;  and  the  Har« 
leiaa  catalogue  ascribe*  to  him  a  conuaentaiy  on  CatnlhiSy 
TibuUiiSy.  and  Propertiiii»  Parisy   1604.     But  the  woik 
wbich  has  rendered  him  best  known  in  the  literary  worlds 
is  the  coUectiou  of  antiqaities  which  he  published  at  Rome 
in  149S,  entitled  ^^  Antiquitatam  viriarum  ToluminaXVlL 
cum  conunentariit  fr.  •  Joannis  Annii  Viterbensis,*'    foL 
reprinted  the  same  year  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  several 
times  at  Paris^  Basil,  Antwerp,  Lyons,  &c.  sometimes  witii, 
and  sometimes  without  his  commentaries.    In  this  collec- 
tion Annius  pretends  to  give  the  original  works  of  sevend 
historians  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  :    **  Archilocbi  de 
temporibus  Epitome  lib.  I.«-Xe»opbontis  de  iEquivocis 
lib*  L — ^Berosi  Babylonici  de  Amiquitatibus  Italise  ac  tctina 
orbis  lib.  V.^-Manethonis  JEgsrptii  supplementa  ad  Be- 
rosumlib*  L— -Metastbenia  Penue,  de  judicto  temporum, 
&  Aonalibus  Persarum  lib.  L— Philoois  HebrsBi  de  tern- 
poribiif  lib*  IL-^-Joannis  Annii  de  primis  tempiDribus,  flc 
^oatuor  ac  viginti  sagibus  HiipanisB,  Ic  ejus  andquitate 
UK  I^ — Efusdem  de  antiquitate  &  i^mis  Ethrurtss  lib.  I.-^ 
Ejuadem  ConMBentariorum  in  Piopertium  de  Vertumno 
sive  Jaao  lib.  I.— 4^  FaUi  Pictoris  de  aureo  saeculo,  & 
oriffiae  urbis  Romss  lib.  11^— Myrsili  Lesbii  de  origine 
Italii^  ac  Turrfaems  lib.  I. — M.  Caftonis  fiugmenta  de 
4>Kigtaibus  lib.  I.«— Antonini  Pii  Csesaris  Augusti  Itinera^ 
rium  lib.  L— *C.  Senipronii  de  cborographia  shre  descrip* 
tioae  Italiss  lib.  L— -Joannis  Annii  de  Ethmsca  simul  & 
Italica  ChroaograipUa  lib.  L— Ejusdem  Qusstiones   de 
Thuacia  lib.  L — CI.  Marii  Aceti^  Patricii  Syracusani,  de 
situ  insulsB  Sicilia  lib.  I. — Ejusdem  Dialogus  in  quo  Hts«^ 
pania  describitur."    Hie  author  dedicated  these  books  ik> 
Ferdinand   and  Isabella,   because  &ey  had  been  found^ 
when  tbmr  majesties  were  conquering  the  kingdom  of 
Osaoada.     He  pretends,  that  he  met  with  them  at  Mantuat' 
whilst  he  was  there  with  his  patron  Paul  de  Campo  Pul-^ 
goao^  cardinal  of  St.  Sixtas.     But  diey  had  not  been 
published  lona^  befone  doubts  began  to  he  entertakied  of' 
their  authenticity.    This  provoked  a  eontroversy,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  very  deariy  proved  that  they  are 
entitled  to  little  caedttt  but  the  pvacise  share  Annins  faad^ 
in  the  imposture  was  a  point  long,  undetermined.    The 
oQurtn^Bng  wtiters  on  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  tot^ 
glasses.    The  one  of  opinion  that  Annius  really  got  pos-^ 
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possession  of  certain  fragments  of  the  ancient  authors,  but ' 
that  he  added  to  these  a  number  of  fables  and  traditions* 
Another  class  think  -  that  the  whole  collection  is  a  Ibrgeyy, 
but  that  Anoius  waa  himself  deceired,  and  published  what 
he  really  thought  to  .be  genuine.     A  third  class  are  be* 
lievers  in  the  authenticity  of  the  whole,  and  some  of  these 
were  themselves  men  cf  ctedit  and  reputation,  as  Ber« 
nardino  Baldi,  William  Postal,  Albert  Krantz,  Sigonins^ 
Leander  Alberti,   (see  vol.  L  p.  320),  and  some  others* 
Albert!  is  said  to  have  discovered  his  error,  and  to  have 
deeply  regretted  that  he  admitted  into  his  description  of 
Italy,  the  fables  which  he  found  in  Annius.     A  fourth 
lilass  of  critics  on. this  work  attribute  the  whole  to  the 
imagination  of  the  editor ;  and  among  these  we  find  the 
names  of  Anthony  Agostini,  or  Augustine,  Isaac  Casaubon, 
Jdariana,  in  his  Spanish  history,  Ferrari,  Martin  Hanckius^ ' 
Fabricius,  Fontanini,  &c.    The  learned  Italians,  also,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Annius,  were  the  first  to  detect 
the  fraud ;  as  Marcus  Antonius  Sabellicus,  Petet  Crinitus, . 
Volterre>  &c.;  and  Pignoria  and  MafFei  w^ere  of  the  same 
opinion*     In  the  sixteenth  century,  Ma2za,  a  domini^an, 
zevived  the  dispute,  by  publishing  at  Verona,  in  1623,  foL 
a  work  entitled  ^'  Apologia  pro  fratre  Giovanni  Annio  Vi- 
terbese.'*     His  chief  design  is  to  prove,  that  if  there  be 
any  fraud,  Annius  must  not  be  charged  with  it.     Bilt  he 
goes  farther,  and  asserts,  that  these  works  are  gentiinet 
and  endeavours  to  answer  all  the  objections  urged  against 
them.     This  apology  having  been  censured,  father  Ma* 
cedo  rose  against  the  censurer,  not  indeed  with  a  design 
to  assert  that  the  Berosus,  &c.  published  by  Annius  waa 
the  genuine  Berosus,  but  to  shew  that  Annius  did  not  forge 
those  manuscripts.     A  more  modern  apologist  pretends 
both.     He  calls  himself  Didimus  Rapaligerus  Livianus. 
He  published  at  Verona  in  the  year  1678,  a  work  in  folio^ 
entitled  *^  I  Gothi  illustrati,  overo  Istoria  de  i  Gothi  an-- 
tichi^''  in  which  he  brings  together  all  the  arguments  he 
can  think  of,  to  shew  that  the  writings  published  by  Annius 
ar^  genuine ;  and  that  this  dominican  did  not  forge  them. 
The   question    is  now  universally  given  against  Annius^ 
while  we  are  left  to  wonder  at  the  perseverance  which  con« 
dncted  him  through  a  fraud  of  such  magnitude. ' 

^  Gen.  Diet*— Moreri. — Ginguene  Hist  Litttrauv  d'ltalit^  tqU  UI».p«  ¥^ 
^        UnivwttUe.— Saxii  OnQnia»tic«ik 
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ANQUETIL  (Lewis-Peter),  a  French  historiaoi  and 
poluicai  vfriter,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1723.  Having 
\n  his -seventeenth  year  entered  the  congregation  of  St  Ge« 
Hevieve,  be  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  afterwards  ilischarged  the  office  of  teacher  in  theology 
^nd  literature.  His  residence  at  Rheims,  as  director  of 
the  academy^  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  first 
idea  of  writing  the  history  of  diat  city.  In  1759,  he  was 
appointed  prior  of  the  abbey  de  la  Roe,  m  Anjou,  and 
soon  after,  director  of  the  college  of  Senlis,  where  he 
composed  his  work  entitled  *^  L' Esprit  de  la  Ligue."  In 
1766  he  obtained  the  curacy  or  priory  of  Chateau  Renard, 
near  Montargis,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolu* 
tion,  be  exchanged  for  the  curacy  of  La  Villette,  near  Paris. 
During  the  revolutionary  phrenzy,  be  was  imprboned  at  St. 
Lazare,  and  wrote  there  part  of  bis  **  Histoire  universelle.'* 
When  the  Institute  was  formed,  be  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  second  class,  and  was  soon  after  talcen  into  the  office  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  whom  he  thought  to  oblige 
by  his  *^  Motifs  des  traites  de  Paix."  Enjoying  a  strong 
constitution,  the  fruit  of  a  placid  and  equal  temper,  and 
aversion  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  he  was  enabled  to 
f tudy  ten  hours  a  day ;  and  undertook,  without  fear  or 
scruple^  literary  undertakings  of  the  most  laborious  kind. 
Even  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  was  projecting  some  new 
works  of  considerable  size,  and  was  apparently  without 
a  complaint,  when  he  died,  Sept.  6,  1808,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  On  this  occasion  he  said  to  one  of 
his  friends,  <^  come  and  see  a  man  die  who  is  foil  of  life.'' 

His  principal  writings  are :  1.  '^  Histoire  civile  et  po- 
litique de  la  ville  de  Reims,''  1756 — 7,  3  vols.  12mo; 
a.  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  antiquarian  research,  which  he 
wrote  in  concert  with  one  Felix  de  la  Salle,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  publish,  they  cast  lots,  as  to  whose  name  should 
be  prefixed,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Anquetil.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  said,  <'  I  have  been  reading  the  history 
of  Rheims,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
scruple  in  pronouncing  it  a  good  work."  2.  ^<  Almanach 
de  Rheims,"  1754,  ^4mo.  3.  ^  L'Esprit  de  la  Ligue; 
ou  histoire  politique  des  troubles  de  France  pendant  les 
16  et  17  siecles,"  1767,  3  vok.  12mo.  This  has  been 
often  reprinted,  and  is  accurate  and  curious  as  to  facts, 
but  not  thought  profound  in  reasoning.  4.  '^  Intrigue  du 
cabinet  sous  Hrary  IV.  et  sous  Louis  XII L  termini  par 
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la  Fronde,*'  1780,  4  vols.  12 mo.  5.  ^*  Louis  XIV.  sa 
cour  et  le  regent,**  1739,  4  vols.  12ino,  1794,  5  vols. 
]2mo,  translated  likewise  into  English.  It  is  a  kind  of 
sequel  to  the  preceding,  and  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
without  much  order,  which  has  lost  its  value  since  the^ 
memoirs  have  been  published  from  whence  it  was  formed. 
6.  <^  Vie  du  marecbal  Villars,  ecrite  par  lui-meme,  suivie 
du  journal  de  la  cour  de  1724  a  1734,*'  Paris,  1787,  4 
vols.  12 mo,  and  1792.  7.  "  Precis  de  I'Histoire  uni- 
verselle,'*  1797,  9  vols.  12mo,  the  third  and  best  edition, 
corrected  by  M.  Jondot,  1807,  12  vols.  12mo.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  English,  (1800,)  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  It  has  not  been  very  successful  in  this  country  ; 
Jiis  French  biographer  calls  it  merely  an  abridgment 
•f  the  English  universal  history,  and  says  that  it  must  be 
read  with  caution.  8.  "  Motifs  des  guerres  et  des  traites 
des  paix  de  la  France,  pendant  les  regnes  de  Louis  XIV. 
XV.  et  XVI."  1798,  8vo.  This  work  was  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  French  government  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
but  the  author  lived  to  find  bis  theory  overturned  by  the 
accession  of  a  monarchical  constitution.  9.  '^  Histoire  de 
France,  depuis  les  Gaules  jusqu'a  le  fin  de  )a  monarchie,'' 
1805,  &c  14  vols.  12mo,  a  performance  of  which  his 
countrymen  do  not  speak  in  very  high  terms.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  life  of  his  brother,  the  sul]gect  of  the 
following  article,  and  several  papers  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  institute.  ^  * 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON  (Abraham  Hyacinth),  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  7,  1731. 
^fter  having  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  he  was 
invited  to  Auxerre  by  M,  de  Caylus,  then  the  bishop, 
who  induced  him  to  study  divinity,  first  at  the  academy  in 
his  diocese,  and  afterwards  at  Amersfort,  near  Utrecht ; 
but  Anquetil  had  no  inclination  for  the  church,  and  re*- 
turned  witli  avidity  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Persian.  Neither  the  solicitations  of  M.  d^  Caylus^ 
nor  the  hopes  of  preferment,  could  detain  him  at  Amers* 
fort  lohger  than  he  thought  he  had  learned  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  there.  He  returned  therefore  to  Paris, 
where  his  constant  attendance  at  the  royal  library,  and 
diligence  in  study,  recommended  him  to  the  abbS  Sallier, 
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keeper  of  the  manuscripts,  who  made  him  known  to  his 
firiendsi  and  furnished  him  ynth  a  moderate  maintenance, 
under  the  character  of  student  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
The  accidentally  meeting  with  some  manuscripts  in  the 
Zend,  the  language  in  which  the  works  attributed  to  Zo- 
roaster are  written,  created  in  biol  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  visit  the  East  in  search  of  them.  At  this  time 
an  expedition  for  India  was  fitting  out  at  port  I'Orient, 
and  when  he  found  that  the  applications  of  his  friends  were 
not  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  passage,  he  entered  as  a 
common  soldier;  and  on  Nov.  7,  1754,  left  Paris,  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  back.  His  friends  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  wild  step,  than  they  had  recourse  to  the  minister,  who 
surprized  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  of  literary  zeal, 
ordered  him  to  be  provided  with  a  free  passage,  a  seat  at 
the  captain^s  table,  and  other  accommodations.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  nine  months  voyage,  he  arrived  Aug.  10, 
1755,  at  Pondicherry.  Remaining  there  such  time  as  was 
necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  Persian^ 
he  went  to  Chaudeniagor,'  where  he  hoped  to  learn  the 
Sanscrit;  but  sickness,  which  confined  him  for  some 
months,  and  the  war  which  broke  out  between  France  and 
England,  and  in  which  Chandemagor  was  taken,  disap- 
pointed his  plans.  He  now  set  out  for  Pondicherry  by 
land,  and  after  incredible  fatigue  and  hardships,  performed 
the  journey  of  about  fpur  hundred  leagues  in  about  an 
hundred  days.  At  Pondicherry  he  found  one  of  his  brp^ 
thers  arrived  from  France,  and  sailed  with  him  for  Surat, 
but,  landing  at  Mahe,  completed  his  journey  on  foot  At 
Surat,  by  perseverance  and  address,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  and  translating  some  manuscripts,  particularly 
the  '*  Vendidade^Sade,''  a  dictionary ;  and  he  was  about 
to  have  gone  to  Benares,  to  study  the  language,  antiqui- 
ties, and  sacred  laws  of  die  Hindoos,  when  the  capture  of 
Pondicherry  obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe.  Accordingly, 
he  came  in  an  English  vessel  to  London,  where  he  spent 
some  time,  visited  Oxford,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Paris 
May  4,  1762,  without  fortune,  or  the  wish  to  acquire  it; 
but  rich  in  an  hundred  and  eighty  manuscripts  and  other 
curiosities.  The  abb^  Barthelemi,  however,  and  his 
other  friends,  procured  him  a  pension,  with  the  title  and 
place  of  Oriental  interpreter  in  the  royal  library.  In  1763, 
the  academy  of  belles-lettres  elected  him  an  associate, 
and  from  that  time  be  devoted  himself  to  the  arrangement 
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and  publication  of  the  valuable  materials  he  bad  collected* 
In  1771,  he  published  his  '^Zend-Avesta,"  3  vols.  4to^ 
a  work  of  Zoroaster,  from  the  original  Zend,  with  a  cu« 
riouB  account  of  his  travels,  and  a  life  of  Zoroaster.  In 
1778  he  published  bis  "  Legislation  Orientale,''  4to,  in 
which,  by  a  display  of  the  &ndamental  principles  of  gOf 
vernment  in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Indian  dominions, 
he  proves,  first,  that  the  manner  in  which  most  writers 
have  hitherto  represented  despotism,  as  if  it  were  absolute 
in  these  three  empires,  is  entirely  groundless ;  secondly, 
that  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Indostan,  there  are  codes  of 
written  law,  which  affect  the  prince  as  well  as  the  subject  ^ 
j^ud  thirdly,  that  in  these  three  empires,  the  inhabitants 
are  possessed  of  property,  both  in  movable  and  immoTable 
goods,  which  they  enjoy  with  entire  liberty.  In  1786. 
appeared  his  '*  Recherches  historiques  et  geographiquea 
sur  rinde,"  followed  in  1789,  by  his  treatise  on  the  dig- 
nity of  Commerce  and  the  commercial  state.  During  the 
revolutionary  period,  he  concealed  himself  among  his 
books,  but  in  1798  appeared  again  as  tlie  author  of 
\^  Ulude  au  rapport  avec  I'Europe,"  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1804, 
he  published  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Persian  of  the 
^^  Oupnek'  hat,  or  Upanischada/'  i.  e.  ^^  secrets  which  musi 
not  be  revealed,^'  2  vols.  4to.  Not  long  before  bis  death 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  institute,  but  soon  after 
gave  in  his  resignation,  and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1805. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  he  contributed  many 
papers  to  the  academy  on  the  subject  of  Oriental  languages 
and  antiquities,  and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  one 
of  the  ablest  Oriental  scholars  in  France,  and  a  man  of 
great  personal  worth  and  amiabje  manners. .  His  biogra-* 
pher  adds,  that  he  refused  the  sum  of  30,000  livres,  which 
was  offered  by  the  English,  for  his  manuscript  of  the  Zend** 
Avesta.  * 

ANSART  (Andrew  Joseph),  a  French  historian,  and 
Ecclesiastical  writer,  was  born  in  the  Artois,  in  1723,  and 
became  a  Benetdictine,  but  being  appointed  procurator  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  that  order,  he  disappeared  with  the 
funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  How  he  escaped  afterwards^ 
his  biographer  does  not  inform  us,  but  he  attached  him-* 
self  to  the  order  of  Malta,  became  an  advocate  of  parlia* 
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merit,  and  doctor  of  Uws  of  the  faculty  of  Parft .  Re  was 
jifterwards  made  prior  of  Villeconin,  and  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Arras  and  of  the  arcades  of  Rome.  !!•  died 
about  1790,  after  having  published :  1.  <^  Dialogues  sur 
Tutilit^  des  moines  rentes/'  1768,  1 2mo.  2.  <<  Exposition 
rarle  Cantique  des  Cantiques  de  Salomon/*  1770,  l2mo. 

3.  <<  Histoire  de  S.  Maur,  abb£  de  Glanfeuil,**  1772, 
1 2mo.  The  first  part  contains  the  life  of  St.  Maur ;  the 
second  and  third  give  an  account  of  bis  relics ;  and  th^ 
fourth  is  a  history  of  the  abbey  of  St;  Maur-des-Foss^^. 

4.  '<  Eloge  de  Charles  V.  empereur,"  from  the  Latin  of 
J.  Masenius,  1777,  12mo.  5.  '<  Esprit  de  St.  Vincent  de 
FauV  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  ecclesiastics,  1780,  12mo. 
6.  *<  Histoire  de  Sainte  Reine  d'Alisey  et  de  l*abbaye  de 
Flavigny,"  1783,  12mo-  7.  «Hist<Mre  de  S.  Fiacre,'*  1784, 
12mo.  8.  **  Bibliotheqoe  littenire  du  Maine,**  Chalous 
iur  Mame^  1784,  8vo,  in  which  be  has  revived  the  me- 
jnory  of  above  three  hundred  authors*  The  work  was  in- 
tended to  consist  of  dght  volumes,  but  no  more  was 
printed  than  this.  9.  '<  La  Vie  de  Gregoire  Cortez,  Be-*- 
nedictine,  aveque  d'Urbin,  ek  cardinal,'*  1786.  Ansart^ 
according  to  his  biographer,  was  both  ignorant  and  idle, 
and  took  the  substance  of  all  the  works  he  published  with 
his  name^  from  the  archiv«a  of  the  Regime,  formerly  at 
GernMtin-des-J^res.  ^ 

ANSCARIUS,  one  of  the  early  propagators  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  hence  called  the  apostle  of  the  north,  waa 
bom  at  Picardy,  Sept.  8,  rn  the  year  801.  He  waa  edu* 
<iatited  in  a  Benedictine  convent  zt  Corbie,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Corvey,  in  Westphalia,  where  he  made  such 
progress  in  Jiis  studies,  that,*  in  the  year  821,  her  was  ap« 
pointed  rector  of  the  school  belonging  to  the  convent. 
Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  who.  had  been  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  and  had  found  an  asylum  with  Lewis,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  induced  him 
to  receive  Christian  baptism,  was  about  to  return  to  his 
country,  and  Lewis  enquired  for  some  pious  person,  who 
might  accompany  him,  and  confirm  both  him  and  his  at- 
tendants in  the  Christian  religion.  Vala,  the  abbot  of 
£orbie,  pointed  out  Anscarius,  who  readily  undertook  the 
ji^rilous  task,  although  against  the  remonstrances  of 
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friends.    Aubert,  a  monk  of  noble  birth,  offered  to  be  hi« 
companion,  and  Harold  accordingly  set  out  with  them, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  attendants,  who  were  rude  and  bari> 
barous  in  their  manners,    were  at  all  solicitous  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  missionaries,  who  therefore  suffered 
much  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey.    When  the  comr 
pany  arrived  at  Cologne,  Hadebaid,  the  archbishop,  com«- 
miserating  the  two  strangers,  gave  them  a  bark,  in  which 
they  might  convey  their  effects ;  but,  when  they  came  to 
the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  Harold,  finding  access  to  his 
dominions  impossible,  because  of  the  power  of  those  who 
had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  remained  in  Friesland,  where 
Anscarius  and  Aubert  laboured  with  zeal  and  success,  jboth 
among  Christians  and. Pagans,  for  about  two  years,  when 
Aubert  died.     In  the  year  829,  many  Swedes  having  ex^ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity,  Anscarius 
received  a  commission  from  the  epaperof  Lewis  to  visit 
Sweden.    Another  monk  of  Corbie,  Vitmar,  was  assigned 
as  his  companion,  and  a  pastor  was  left  to  attend  on  king 
Harold,  in  the  room  of  Anscarius.     In  the  passage,  they 
fell  in  with  pirates,  who  took  the  ship,  and  aU  its  effects. 
Dn  this  occasion,  Anscarius  lost  the  emperor's  presents, 
and  forty  volumes,  which  he  had  collected  for  the  use  of 
theministiy.     But  his  mind  was  determined,  and  he  and 
his  partner  having  reached  laud,  they  walked  on  foot  a 
Ipng  way ;  now  and  then  crossing  some  arms  of  the  sea  in 
boats.     At'length  they  arrived  at  Birca,  from  the  ruins  of 
which  Stockholm  took  its  rise,  though  built  at  some  dis*« 
tance  from  it.    The  king  of  Sweden  received  thein  favour* 
ably,  and  his  council  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  country,  and  preach  the  gospel,  which  they 
did  with  very,  considerable  success. 

After  six  months,  the  two  missionaries  returned  with 
letters  written  by  the  king's  hand,  into  France,  and  in- 
formed Lewis  of  their  success.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Anscarius  was  appointed  first  archbishop  of  Hamburgh; 
and  this  city,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Denmark, 
was  henceforth  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
countries  north  of  the  Elbe  which  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. The  mission  into  Denmark  was  at  the  same  time 
attended  to;  and  Gausbert,  a  relation  of  £bbo,  arch-* 
bishop  of  Rheims,  who,  as  well  as  Anscarius;  was  concerned^ 
in  these  missions,  was  sent  to  reside  as  a  bishop  in  Sweden  j 
where  the  number  of  Christians  increased.     Anstariu^ 
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TuaWj  by  order  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  went  to  Rome,  that 
he  might  receive  confirmiition  in  the  new  archbishoprio 
of  Hamburgh.  On  bis  return,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
business  of  conversion,  and  was  succeeding  in  his  efforts, 
when,  in  the  year  845,  Hamburgh  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  the  Normans,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  lost 
all  his  effecu.  About  the  same  time,  Gausbert,  whom  he 
had  sent  into  Sweden,  was  banished  through  a  popular  in«^ 
surrection,  a  circumstance  which  retarded  the  progress  of 
religion  for  some  years  in  that  country. 

Anscarius,  however,  although  reduced  to  poverty,'  and 
deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  persisted  with  uncom- 
mon patience  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  till  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  were  from  that  time 
considered  as  united  in  one  diocese*  But  it  was  not  with-** 
out  much  pains  taken  to  overcome  his  scruples,  that  he  was 
induced  to  accept  of  this  provision  for  his  wants.  Having 
still  his  eye  on  Denmark,  which  had  been  his  first  object, 
and  having  now  gained  the  friendship  of  Eric,  the  king, 
he  was  enabled  to  plant  Christianity  with  some  success  at 
Sleswick,  a  port  tlieu  called  Hadeby,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  merchants.  Many  persons  who  bad  been 
baptized  at  Hamburgh  resided  there,  and  a  number  of 
Pagans  were  induced  to  countenance  Christianity  in  some 
degree.  At  length,  through  the  friendship  of  Eric, .  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Sweden  once  nH>re,  where  he  established  the: 
gospel  at  Birca,  from  whence  it  spread  to  other  parts  pf  the- 
kingdom.  After  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  died  Feb.  3,  in 
the  year  864.  Without  being  exempt  from  the  superstitions 
of  bis  a^e,  Anscarius  was  one  of  the  most  pious,  resolute^ 
indefatigable,  and  disinterested  propagators  of  Christianity 
in  early  tiipes.  The  centuriators  only  bear  bard  on  his  cha- 
racter, but  Mosheim  more  candidly  allows-  that  his  la-* 
hours  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  His  ablest  de- 
fender, however,  is  the  author  of  the  work  from  which  this 
account  is  abridged. 

Anscarius  wrote  many  books,  but  none  are  extant,  ex- 
cept some  letters,  and  ^'  Liber  de  vita  et  miraculis  S. 
Wilohadi/'  printed  with  the  life  of  Anscarius,  Cologne, 
1642,  Svo,  and  often  since.  Anscarius's  life  is  also  in  the 
<^  Scriptores  rerum  Danicarum,''  No.  30,  ofLangebek.^ 

*  Milner*8  Church  History,  toI.  Ilf.  p.  158,  priQcipally  from  Pl«ttry»  iUl^m 
BpUeri  and  the  Cent.  Ma$.— Hist  Ciiubrise  UtcrariiD  Molleri.— Moreri, 


dSO  ANSEGISUa 

.  ANSEGISUS,  abbot  of  Lobies,  an  old  Benedictine  mo« 
Bastery  upon  the  Sambre,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  lived 
in  tbe  ninth  century.  PithsBUs,  Antonius,  Augustinus, 
Valerius,  Andreas,  and  otbefs,  being  too  implicit  in  fol- 
lowing Trithemius,  have  made  this  Ansegisus  and  another 
of  that  name,  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  same  persons.  Our 
Ansegisus  of  Lobies  was  in  great  esteem  with  the  bishopi 
and  princes  of  his  time,  and  his  learning  and  conduct  de- 
served it.  In  the  year  S27,  be  made  a  collection  of  tha 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  Lewis  his  son,  entitled 
'*  Capitula  seu  Edita  CaroU  Magni  &  Ludovici  pti  Impera- 
torum.'*  We  have  several'  editions  of  tbk  work ;  one 
printed  in  1588,  by  Pithsus,  with  additions,  and  notes  of 
bis  own  upon  it :  it  was  afterwards  printed  at  Mentz  in 
1603,  and  by  Sirmundus  at  Paris  in  1640,  to  which  he 
added  a  collection  of  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Lastly,  in  1676,  Baluzius  furnished  a  new  edition  of  all 
these  ancient  capitularies,  with  remarks  upon  thekn,  two 
Tolumes  in  folio.  But  Baluzins's  impression  diflfers  con- 
siderably from  those  before  him ;  for,  besides  a  great  many 
different  readings,  there  are  the  S9th,  52d,  67th,  68tht 
74th,  and  79th  chapters  of  the  first  book  wanting:  there 
«re  likewise  added,  tbe  89di  and  90th  chapters  of  the  third 
book ;  and  also  the  76th  and  77th  chapters  of  the  fourth 
book,  which  yet,  as  Le  Cointe  observes,  are  the  same  with 
the  29th  and  24di  chapters^  There  are  three  appendixes 
annexed  to  the  four  books  in  the  Capitularies,  the  first  of 
which,  in  the  old  editions,  consists  of  33  chapters,  but  in 
the  Baiosian  there  are  35.  The  second,  in  the  old  edi-' 
tions,  has  3&  chapters,  but  tbe  Baluzian  impression  reaches 
to  38.  Tbe  third  appendix  contains  10  chapters;  with 
these  appendixes,  several  eonstitutions  of  tbe  emperors 
Lotfaarius  and  Cbaries  the  Bald  are  mixed.  He  died  in 
tbe  year  834.  ^ 

ANS£LINf,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
Wiiiiam  RuAis  and  Henry  i  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and 
born  in  1033  at  Aost,  or  Augusta,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  bclanging  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  descended 
of  a  considerable  family :  his  father's  name  was  Gundul- 
phus,  and  his  mother^s  Hemeberga.  From  early  life  bis 
rriigious  cast  of  mind  was  so  prevalent,  that,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  offered  himself  to  a  monastery,  but  was  refosed^i 

1  Moreri.— CaTCy  rol.  11.— 5axu  Onomasticon. 
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lest  hh  father  should  have  been  displeased.  After,  how* 
ever,  he  bad  gone  through  a  course  of  study,  and  travelled 
for  some  time  in  France  and  Burgundy,  he  took  the  mo^ 
nastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  of  which 
Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  then 
prior.  This  was  in  1060,  when  he  was  twpnty*seven  years 
old.  Three  years  after,  when  Lanftanc  was  made  abbot  of 
Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  in  the  priory  of  Bee,  and  oft 
the  death  of  the  abbot,  was  raised  to  that  office.  About 
the  year  1092,  Anselm  came  over  into  England,  by  the 
infitation  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  as^ 
distance  in  his  sickness.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  William 
Rufus,  falling  sick  at  Gloucester,  was  much  pressed  to  ftU 
up  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  king,  it  seems,  at  that 
stime,  was  much  influenced  by  one  Ranulph,  a  clergymaft, 
^ho,  though  a  Norman  and  of  mean  extraction,  had  a  great 
^hare  in  the  king's  favour,  and  at  last  rose  to  the  post  of 
prime  minister.  This  man,  having  gained  the  king's  ear 
by  flattering  his  vices,  misled  him  in  the  administration^ 
and  put  him  upon  several  arbitrary  and  oppressive  expe- 
dients. Among  others,  one  was,  to  seize  the  revenues  of 
a  church,  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop  or  abbot ;  allowing 
the  dean  and  chapter,  or  convent,  but  a  slender  pension 
for  maintenance.  But  the  king  now  falling  sick,  began  to 
be  touched  With  remorse  of  conscience,  and  among  oth^r 
oppressions,  was  particularly  afflicced  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  the  church  and  kingdom  in  keeping  the  see  of  Can- 
terbuiy,  and  some  others,  vacant.  The  bishops  and  other 
great  men  therefore  took  thb  opportunity  to  entreat  the 
king  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees ;  and  Ahselm,  who  then 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  being  sent  for 
to  court,  to  assist  the  king  in  his  illne^Sj  was  considered 
by  the  king  as  a  proper  person,  and  accordingly  nominated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  had  been  four  years  vacant, 
and  was  formerly  filled  by  his  old  friend  and  preceptor  Lan- 
franc. Anselm  was  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  this  dignity,  and  evidently  foresaw  the  difficulties  of 
executing  his  duties  conscientiously  under  such  a  sovereign 
as  William  Rufhs.  Beforehis  consecration,  however,  he  gain- 
ed a  promise  from  the  king  for  the  restitution  of  all  the  lands 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  that  see  in  Lanfranc^s  time. 
And  thus  having  secured  the  temporalities  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  done  homage  to  the  king,  h^  was  conse- 
crated with  great  solemnity  on  the  4th  of  December,  1.093* 
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Soon  after  his  €«Dsecration,  the  king  intending  to  wrest 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  and  en- 
deavouring to  raise  what  money  he  could  for  that  purpose, 
Ansdm  made  him  an  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  ^  which 
the  king  thinking  too  little,  refused  to  accept,  and  the  arch- 
bishop thereby  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure.  About 
jthat  time,  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  London, 
touching  the  right  of  consecrating  churches  in  a  foreign 
diocese.  The  next  year,  the  king  being  ready  to  embarjc 
for  Normandy,  Anseim  waited  upon  him,  and  desired  his 
leave  to  convene  a  national  synod,  in  which  the  disorders 
of  the  church  and  state,  and  the  general  dissolution  of 
jna:nnei3s,  might  be  remedied ;  but  the  king  refused  his 
request,  and  even  treated  him  so  roughly,  that  the  arch* 
bishop  and  his  retinue  withdrew  from  the  court,  the  liceU"* 
tious  manners  of  which,  Anseim,  who  was  a  man  of  inflexi-* 
ble  piety,  had  censured  with  great  freedom.  Another 
cause  of  discontent  between  him  and  the  archbishop,  was 
Anselm's  desiring  k^ave  to  go  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  pall 
frompope  Urba^i  II.  whom  the  king  of  England  did  not 
acknowledge  as  pope,  b.eing  more  inclined  to  favour  the 
party  of  his  competitor  Guibert  To  put  an  end  to  this 
misunde]:;standiDg,  a  council,  or  convention,  was  held  at 
liockingham  castle,  March  U,  1095.  In  this  assembly, 
Anseim,  opening  his  cause,  told  them  with  what  reluc* 
tancy  he  had  accepted  the  archbishopric;  that  he  had 
made  an  express  reser\'e  of  his  obedience  to  pope  Urban ; 
and  that  he  was  now  brought  under  diificulties  upon  that 
score.  He  therefore  desired  their  advice  how  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  fail  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Jung,  nor  i^  his  duty  to  the  holy  see.  The  bishops  were 
pf  opinion,  tbathe  ought  to  resign  himself  wholly  to  the 
king's  pleasure.  I'hey  told  him,  there  was  a  general 
complaint  ag^nst  him,  for  intrenching  upon  the  king's 
prerogative ;  and  that  it  would  be  prudence  in  him  to  wave 
bis  regard  for  Urban ;  that  bishop  (for  they  would  not  call 
him  pope)  being  in  no  condition  to  do  him  either  good  or 
harm.  To  this  Anseim  returned,  that  he  was  engaged  to 
be  no  farther  the  king's  subject  than  the  laws  of  Chris- 
jtianity  would  give  him  leave ;  that  as  he  was  willing  '^  to 
render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  were  Cecsar's,"  so  he 
must  likewise  take  in  the  other  part  of  the  precept,  and 
**  give  unto  God  that  which  was  God's."  Upon  this  Wil- 
liwUy  bishop  of  Durban),  ^  court  prelate^  who  bad  ipilame4 
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the  difference^  and  managed  the  arguoMit  for  Uie  king^ 
insisted,  that  the  nomination  of  the  pope  to  the  subject 
was  the  principal  jewel  of  the  crown,  and  that  by  this  pri- 
vilege the  kings  of  England  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  This  is  sound  doc- 
trine,  if  that  had  really  been  the  question  ;  bul^  whatever 
may  he  now  thought  of  it,  Anselm  held  an  opinion  in 
which  succeeding  kings  and  prelates  acquiesced,  and  in  the 

£  resent   instance,   there  is  reason  to  think  that  William 
lufus's  objection  was  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  a  pope.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  result  of  this  council  was  that  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  bishops,  under  the  influence  of  the  court, 
withdrew  their  canonical  obedience,  and  renounced  An- 
eekn  for  their  archbishop,  and  the  king  would  have  even 
had  them  to  try  and  depose  him,  but  this  they  refused.    la 
consequence  of  this  proceeding,  Anselm  desired  a  pass- 
port to  go  to  the  continent,  which  the  king  refused,  and 
would  permit  only  of  a  suspension  of  the  affair  from  March 
to  Whitsuntide;   but  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  he  broke  through  the  agreement,  banished  several 
clergymen  who  were  Anselm's  favourites,  and  miserably 
harrassed  the  tenants  of  his  see.     Whitsuntide  being  at 
length  come,  and  the  bishops  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  soften  Anselm  into  a -compliance,  the  king  consented  to 
receive  him  into  favour  upon  his  own  terms ;  and,  because 
Anselm  persisted  in  refusing  to  receive  the  pall  from  the 
king's  hands,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  pope's  nuncio, 
who  had  brought  the  pall  ifito  England,  should  carry  it 
down  to  Canterbury,  and  lay  it  upon  the  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, from  whence  Anselm  was  to  receive  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  by  St  Peter  himself 

This  may  appear  trifling ;  but  as  we  have  already  said 
that  the  king's  objection  was  to  a  pope,  and  not  to  the  pope^ 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  this  by  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred during  the  interval  above-mentioned,  especially  as 
tjiis  part  of  Ajiselm's  conduct  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
late  biographers  more  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
their  own  time,  than  with  the  opinions  and  state  of  so- 
ciety in  that  of  Anselm.  During  the  above  interval,  Wal- 
ter, bishop  of  Alba,  was  sent  by  Urban  into  England,  at-^ 
tended  by  two  clergymen,  who  officiated  in  the  king's 
chapel.  These  ecclesiastics  had  been  privately  dispatched 
to  Roitie,  to  inquire  into  the  late  election,  and  examine 
which  of  tt^  two  pretepdersy    Guibec^  or  Urban,  wet 
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canonically  chottn,  and  finding  the  right  lay  in  Urbait^ 
applied  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  send 
the  king  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  pall.  This  was 
the  king's  point;  who  thought,  by  getting  the  pall^inlo 
his  possession,  he  should  be  able  to  manage  the  archbishop. 
The  pope  complied  so  far,  as  to  send  the  bishop  of  Alba 
to  the  king  with  the  pall,  but  with  secret  orders  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  it.  This  prelate  arriving  at  the  Eng« 
lish  court,  discoursed  very  plausibly  to  the  king,  making 
him  believe  the  pope  was  entirely  in  his  interest;  in  conse<* 
quence  of  which  William  ordered  Urban  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  pope  in  all  his  dominions.  After  he  had  thus 
far  gratified  the  see  of  Rome,  he  began  to  treat  with  the 
legate  about  the  deprivation  of  Anselm ;  but  was  greatly 
disappointed,  when  that  prelate  assured  him  the  design 
was  impracticable.  As  therefore  it  was  now  too  late  to  go 
back,  he  resolved,  since  he  could  not  have  his  revenge 
upon  Anselm,  to  drop  the  dispute,  and  pretend  himself 
reconciled.  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  archbishop 
went  to  Canterbury,  and  received  the  pall  with  great  so- 
lemnity the  June  following.  And  now  it  was  generally 
boped,  that  all  occasion  of  difference  between  the  king 
and  the  archbishop  was  removed ;  but  it  appeared  soon 
niter.  Chat  the  reconciliation  on  the  king's  part  was  not 
sincere.  For  William,  having  marched  his  forces  into 
Wales,  and  brought  that  country  to  submission,  took  that 
opportunity  to  quartel  with  Anselm,  pretending  he  wan 
sot  satisfied  with  the  quota  the  archbishop  bad  furnished 
for  that  expedition.  Finding  therefore  his  authority  too 
weak  to  oppose  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  Anselm  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  Rome,  and  consult  the  pope. 
But  the  king,  to  whom  he  applied  for  leave  to  go  out  of 
the  kingdom,  seemed  surprised  at  the  request,  and  ^ve 
bim  a  flat  denial*  <  His  request  being  repeated,  the  king 
gave  his  compliance  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  of  banish^ 
ment,  knd  at  the  meeting  of  the  great  council,  Oct.  1097^ 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  eleven  days, 
without  carrying  any  of  his  effects  with  him,  and  declared 
at  the  same  time  that  he  should  never  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn. ^  Anselm,  nowise  affected  by  this  harsh  conduct, 
went  to  Canterbury,  divested  liimself  of  his  archiepiscopal 
robes,  and  set  ont-  on  his  journey,  embarking  at  Dover, 
after  his  baggage  had  been  strictly  searched  by  the  king'e 
cfffiLcerft.  As  soon  as.  the  king  heard  that  h6  had  crossed  diir 
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channdy  he  seized  upon  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the 
archbishopric,  and  made  every  thing  void  which  Aiiselia 
had  done.  The  archbishop,  however,  got  sate  to  itoine^ 
and  was  honourably  received  by  the  pope,  and  after  a  bliort 
stay  in  that  city,  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  a  country 
seat  near  Capua,  whither  his  holiness  retired  on  account 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town.  Here  Anselm  wrote  a 
book,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  reason  of  our 
Saviour^s  incarnation.  The  pope  wrote  to  the  lung  of 
England  in  a  strain  of  authority,  eojoining  him  to  re«i 
instate  Anselm  in  all  the  profits  and  privileges  of  his  see, 
and  Anselm  wrote  into  £ngiand  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  get  Anselm 
discountenanced  abroad,  and  wrote  to  Roger,  -  duke  of 
Apulia,  and  others,  to  that  purpose.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  endeavours,  Anselm  was  treated  with  all  imaginable 
respect  wherever  he  came,  and  was  very  serviceable  to 
the  pope  in  the  council  of  Bari,  which  was  held  to  oppose 
the  errors  of  the  Greek  church,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  this  synod  Anselm  an- 
swered the  objections  of  the  Greeks,  and  manaeed  the 
argument  with  so  much  judgment,  learning,  ana  pene« 
tratipn,  that  he  silenced  his  adversaries,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction  to  the  Western  church.  This  argument  was 
afterwards  digested  by  bingi  into  a  tract,  and  is  extant 
among  his  other  works*  In  the  same  council  Anselm 
generously  interposed,  and  prevented  the  pope  from  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king 
of  England,  for  his  frequent  outrages  on  religion.  .  After 
the  synod  of  Bari  was  ended,  the  pope  and  Ansekn  re-^ 
turned  to  Rome,  where  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of 
England  was  arrived,  in  order  to  disprove  Anselm's  alle*' 
gations  and  complaints  against  his  master.  At  first  the 
pope  was  peremptory  in  rejecting  this  ambassador;  but 
the  latter  in  a  private  conference,  and  through  the  secret 
influence  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  the  court  of 
Rome  to  desert  Anselm.  Still  the  pope  could  not  be  reso« 
lute;  for  when  the  archbishop  would  have  returned  to 
Lyons,  he  could  not  part  with  him,  but  lodged  him  in  a 
noble  palace,  and  paid  him  frequent  visits.  About  this  time 
the  pope  having  summoned  a  council  to  sit  at  Rome,  An- 
selm had  a  very  honourable  seat  assigned  to  him  and  his 
successors,  this  being  the  first  appearance*  of  an  archbishop 
i^f  Canterbury  in  a  Roman  $ynod.    Nor  was  this  all,  for 
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Ae  bishop  of  Lticcn^  one  of  the  members,  alluded  to  Aii<« 
selm's  case  in  a  manner  so  pointed,  tliat  the  pope  wasT 
obliged  to  promise  tbat  matters  should  be  rectified.  When 
the  council  broke  up,  Anselm  returned  to  Lyons,  where 
he  was  entertained  for  some  time  by  Hugo  the  archbishop, 
and  remained  there  until  the  death  of  king  William  and 
pope  Urban  in  1100.  Henry  I.  who  ^cceeded  William, 
having  restored  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,'  and 
Salisbury,  which  had  been  seized  by  his  predecessor,  An- 
selm was  solicited  to  return  to  England,-  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Clugny,  an  agent  from  the  king  presented  him  with  a 
letter  of  invitation  to  his  bishopric,  and  an  excuse  for  his 
majesty's  not  waiting  until  Anselm's  return,  and  receiv-* 
ing  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  another  prelate. 

When  he  came  to  England,  September  1100,  he  was^ 
received  with  extraordinary  respect  by  the  king  and  peo- 
ple, but  it  being  required  that  he  should  be  re-invested  by 
the  king,  and  do  the  customary  homage  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  refused  to  comply,  alledging  the  canons  of  the 
late  synod  at  Rome  about  investitures.    This  synod  excom- 
municated all  lay  persons,  who  should  give  investiture^  for 
abbies  or  cathedrals,  and  all  ecclesiastics  receiving  inves- 
titures from  lay  hands,  or  who  came  under  the  tenure  of 
homage  for  any  ecclesiastical  promotion,  were  put  under 
the  same  censure.     Displeased  as  the  king  was  with  An- 
lelm's  adherence  to  diis  law,  he  was  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  to  hazard  an  open  rupture,  and  it  was 
therefore  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  rest  until  Easter 
following,  and  in  the  mean  time  both  parties  were  to  send 
their  agents  to  Rome,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  the 
pope  to  dispense  with  the  canons  of  the  late  synod  in  rela- 
tion to  investitures.     About  this  time,  Anselm  summoned 
a  synod  to  meet  at  Lambeth,  on  occasion  of  the  king's  in« 
tended  marriage  with  Maud  or  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of 
jMaicolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  in  this  synod  it  was  deter-^ 
mined,  that  the  king  might  lawfully  marry  that  princess, 
notwithstanding  she  was  generally  reported  to  be  a  nun, 
having  worn  the  veil,  and  had  her  education  in  a  religious 
house.     Soon  after  the  marriage,  which  Anselm  celebrated, 
he  was  of  signal  service  to  king  Henry  against  Ins  brother 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  invaded  England,  and 
landed  with  a  formidable  army  at  Portsmouth,  as  he  not 
only  furnished  the  king  with  a  large  body  of  men,  but  was 
very  active,  likewise,  in  preventing  a  revolt  of  the  great 
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&en  from  him.  To  engage  the  primate  to  perform  these 
services,  we  are  assured  by  Eadmer,  his  friend,  secretary^ 
and  biographer,  that  the  king  solemnly  promised  to  go- 
vern the  kingdom  by  his  advice,  and  submit  in  all  things' 
to  the  will  of  the  pope,  a  promise  which  he  seems  to  have 
kept  no  longer  than  danger  was  in  view. 

The  agents,  sent  by  the  king  and  the  archbishop  to 
Rome,  being  returned/  brought  with  them  a  letter  from 
pope  Paschal  to  the  king,  in  which  his  holiness  absolutely 
refused  to  dispense  with  the  canons  concerning  investi- 
tures.   The  king,  on  his  part,  resolved  not  to  give  up 
what  for  some  reigns  had  passed  for  part  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  thus  the  difference  was  continued  between 
the  king  and  Anselm.     In  this  dispute  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  and  temporal  nobility  were  on  the  court  side ;  and 
some  of  them  were  very  earnest  with  the  king,  to  break 
entirely  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  not  thought  ad« 
viseable  to  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  without  trying  a 
farther  expedient ;  and  therefore  fresh  agents  were  dis« 
patched  by  the  king  to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  offer 
the  pope  this  alternative ;  either  to  depart  from  his  former 
declaration,  and  relax  in  the  point  of  investitures,  or  to 
be  content  with  the  banishment  of  Anselm,  and  to  lose 
the  obedience  of  the  English,  and  the  yearly  profits  ac-^ 
cruing  from  that  kingdom.    At  the  same  time,  Ansdm 
dispatched  two  monks,  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  menaces 
of  the  English  court.     But  the  king^s  ambassadors  could 
not  prevail  witli  the  pope  to  recede  from  his  declaration  ; 
his  holiness  protesting  he  would  sooner  lose  his  life  than 
cancel  the  decrees  of  the  holy  frithers,  which  resolution  he 
signified  by  letters  to  the  king  and  Anselm.     Soon  after, 
the  king,  having  convened  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom 
at  London,  sent  Anselm  word,  that  he  n^ust  either  comply 
with  the  usages  of  his  father's  reign,  or  quit  England  ;  but 
the  agents  disagreeing  in  their  report  of  the  pope's  an- 
swer, Anselm  thought  proper  not  to  return  a  positive  an- 
swer till  &rther  information.     And  thus  the  controversy 
slept  for  the  present.     The  next  year  a  national  synod 
was  held  under  Anselm  at  St.  Peter's,  Westminster ;  at 
which  the  king  and  the  principal  nobility  were  present,  and 
in  which  several  abbots  were  deposed  for  simony,  and 
many  canons  were  made.     By  one  of  these  the  married 
clergy  vfi^re  commanded  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  by 
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another  it  was  decreed  that  the  sons  of  priests  shcmUt  noft 
be  heirs  to  their  fathers'  churches. 

The  king  had  an  interview  with  the  archbishop  about 
mid-lent,  1103,  in  which  he  lab^p<red  both  by  threats  and 
promises,  to  bring  him  to  do  homage  for  the  temporalitiest 
of  his  see,  but  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  he  jc»ned 
with  the  bishops  and  nobility  in  desiring  Anselm  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  tiy  if  he  could  persuade  the  pope  to 
relax,  and  Anselm  accordingly  set  out,  April  29.  At  the 
same  time,  the  king  dispatched  one  William  Warelwast  to 
Rome,  who,  arriving  there  before  Anselm,  solicited  for 
the  king  his  master,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  pope  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  grant  the  king  the  right  of  investiture. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  his  holiness  wrote  a  very  ceremo-* 
Bious  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  entreating  him  to 
wave  the  contest,  and  promising  all  imaginable  compliance 
in  other  matters.  Anselm,  having  taken  leave  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  received  a  sharp 
and  reprimanding  letter  from  a  monk,  acquainting  him 
with  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  province  of  Canter* 
bury,  and  blaming  him  for  absenting  himself  at  such  a 
critical  time.  During  the  archbishop's  stay  at  Lyons,  the 
king  sent  another  embassy  to  Rome,  to  try  if  he  could 
prevail  with  the  pope  to  bring  Anselm  to  a  submission. 
But  the  pope,  instead  of  being  gained,  excommunicated 
some  of  the  English  court,  who  had  dissuaded  the  king 
from  parting  with  the  investitures,  yet  he  declined  pro<* 
nounciug  any  censure  against  the  king.  Anselm,  per* 
ceiving  the  court  of  Rome  dilatory  in  its  proceedings,  re* 
moved  from  Lyons,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  countess  Adela^ 
the  conqueror's  daughter,  at  her  castle  in  Blois.  «This 
lady  inquiring  into  the  business  of  Anselm's  journey,  he 
told  her  that,  after  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  expecta- 
tion,  he  must  now  be  forced  to  excommunicate  the  king 
of  England.  The  .  countess  was  extremely  concerned  for 
her  brother,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  procure  an  accom- 
modation.  The,  king,  who  was  come  into  Normandy^ 
hearing  that  Anselm  designed  to  excommunicate  him,  de- 
sired his  sister  to  bring  him  with  her  into  Normandy,  witk 
a  promise  of  condescension  in  several  articles.  To  this 
Anselm  agreed^  and  waited  upon  the  king  at  a  castie 
caUed  L'Aigle,  July  1105,  where  the  king  restored  to 
kim  tbQ  revenues  of  the  archbishopric,  but  would  n(tf  per- 
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mit  faim  to  come  into  England,  unless  he  would  comply  in 
the  affair  of  the  investitures^  which  Anselm  refusing,  cou-* 
tinned  in  France,  till  the  matter  was  once  more  laid  before 
the  pope.  But  now  the  English  bishops,  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  court  against  Anselm,  began  to  change  their 
minds,  as  appears  by  their  letter  directed  to  him  in  Nor** 
maudy,  in  which,  after  having  set  forth  the  deplorable, 
state  of  the  church,  they  press  him  to  come  over  with  all 
speed,  promising  to  stand  by  him,  and  pay  him  the  regard 
due  to  his  character.  This  was  subscribed  by  Gernurd 
archbishop  of  York,  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Herbert 
bishop  of  Norwich,  Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester,  Samp- 
son bishop  of  Worcester,  and  William  elect  of  Win-^ 
Chester.  Anselm  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  conduct 
of  the  bishops,  but  acquainted  them  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  return,  till  he  was  farther  informed  of  the  pro* 
ceedingff  of  the  court  of  Rome<  In  the  mean  time,  being 
told,  that  the  king  had  fined  some  of  the  clergy  for  a  late 
breach  of  the  canons  respecting  marriage,  he  wrote  to  hia^ 
highness  to  complain  of  that  stretch  of  his  prerogative. 
At  length  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome,  and 
brought  with  them  a  decision  more  agreeably  than  the  for* 
mer,  for  now  the  pope  thought  fit  to  make  some  advances  ' 
towards  gratifying  the  king,  and  though  he  would  not 
give  up  the  point  of, investitures,  yet  he  dispensed  so  far 
as  to  give  the  bishops  and  abbots  leave  to  do  homage  for 
their  temporalities.  The  king,  who  was  highly  pleased 
with  this  condescension  in  the  pope,  sent  immediately  to 
invite  Anselm  to  England ;  but  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  and 
visited  him  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  all  differences  be* 
tween  them  were  completely  adjusted.  As  soon  as  Anselm 
recovered,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  landing  at  Do* 
ver,  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  welcome^ 
the  queen  herself  travelling  before  him  upon  the  road,  to 
provide  for  his  better  entertainment  From  this  time  very 
little  happened  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated  prelate,  ex* 
cepting  only  his  contest  with  Thomas,  archbishop  elect  of 
York,  who  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself  from  a  de* 
pendency  on  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  but  although  Anselm 
died  before  the  point  was  settled,  Thomas  was  obliged  to 
comply,  and  make  his  submission  as  usual  to  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Anselm  died  at  Canterbury^  in 
Vot.IL  U 
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the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeen^  of 
his  prelacy,  April  21,  1109. 

Anselin's  character,  in  his  own  times,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  a  xnaii  of  ardent  piety,  extensive  learning, 
and  great  firmness  and  constaney  in  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  thought  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  How  far  he  acted  right  in  his  adherence  to  the 
papal  dominion,  cannot  be  judged  from  what  is  now 
thought  on  that  subject,  but  what  was  then  either  law  or 
practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  English  church,  the  pope  bad  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
power  in  England,  and  although  we  find  instances  of  dis- 
putes between  some  of  our  kings.and  the  court  of  Rome  on . 
this  subject,  we  generally  also  find  that  they  ended  in  the 
submission  of  the  former,  or  in  such  a  compromise  as  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  contending  parties  required  for  a 
temporary  truce.  Kever  until  the  reformation  'was  the 
point  completely  settled,  although  it  was,  until  that  pe- 
riod, a  perpetual  source  of  litigation,  and  sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  our  monarchs  shewed  a  firmness  that 
might  have  deprived  the  court  of  Rome  of  her  boasted 
supremacy,  had  they  not  been  thwarted  by  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  their  subjects. 

His  private  lite  is  allowed  to  have  been  pious,  humble, 
and  exemplary,  and  his  works,  which  are  paactiy  scholastical, 
and  partly  devotional,  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  first 
learning  and  genius  in  his  time.  Like  Augustine,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  followed  as  his  model,  and  whose  "  Medi- 
tations," as  they  are  called,  are  chiefly  abstracts  from  An- 
selm's  works,  he  abounds  both  in  profound  argumentation  on 
the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  and  in  devout  senti- 
ments on  pifactical  religion.  Brucker,  after  remarking  that 
he  applied  the  subtlety  of  logic  to  theology,  gives  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  refinement,  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  God, 
derived  from  the  abstract  idea  of  the  deity,  afterwards  re* 
sumed  by  Des  Cartes.  His  writings  on  the  will  of  God, 
on  free  will,  truth,  the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
prescience,  with  that  of  predestination,  and  other  points, 
which  abound  in  logical  and  metaphysical  abstractions, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  having  largely  contributed  to- 
wards preparing  the  way  for  the  scholastic  system,  which 
soon  afterward  universally  prevailed. 
*    Bis  works  have  been  often  reprinted.    The  first  edition 
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is  tbat  of  Nuremberg,   1491,  fol.    The  best  Is  said  to  be 
that  of  GerberoD,  Paris,  1675,  reprinted  in  1721,  and  again 
at  Venice,   1744,  2  vols,  folio.     In  the  library  of  Lyons 
there  is   a  beautiful  manuscript  of  bis  Meditations  and 
prayers.     His  printed  works  consist  of,   l.  '^  Epistolarum 
libri  iv.'*     2.  "  Monologium,  seu  soliloquium."     3.  "  Pro- 
sologium,  seu  alloquium."     4.  **  Liber  insert!  autoris  pro 
insipiente  adversus  Anselmi  Prosologium.^'      5,  *^  Liber 
contra  insipientem,  seu  apologeticus  adversus  librum  pre* 
cedentem."     6.  "  Dialogus  de  veritate.'*     7,  "  Dialogus 
de    libero   arbitrio.'"      8.    **  Dialogus   de  casu   diaboli.'* 
9.  ^<  Disputatio  dialectica  de  grammatica.*'     10.  "Trac- 
tatus  de  sacrameuto  altaris,  seu  de  corpore  et  sanguine 
Domini."    11."  Liber  de  fide,  seu  de  Incarnatione  VerbL** 
12.  "  De  nuptiis  consauguineorum."     13.  ^*  Libri  ii.  con- 
tra gentiles,  cur  Deus  homo."     14.  ^'  De  processione  Spi- 
ritus  Saiicti,   contra  Graecos."     15.  "  De  conceptu  Vir- 
ginali  activo,  et  peccato  originali."     16.  "  Fragmenta  va- 
riorum Anselmi  tractatuum  de  conceptuVirginali  passivo.** 
17.  ^^  De  tribus  Walleranni  questionibus  ac  prxsertim  de 
fermento  et  azymo."     18.  ^^  De  sacramentorum  diversi- 
tate/'     19.  *^  Concordia  prescientiae,  prsedestinationis,  et 
gratiae  cum  libertate."      20.  "  Liber  de  voluntate  Dei.** 
/21.  "  Meditationum  libri  .x."     22.  ^<  Liber  de  salute  ani- 
msbJ*^      23.  **  Meditatio  ad   sororem  de  beneficiis  Dei.** 
24.  "  Meditatio    de    passione   Christi."      25.  "  AUoquia 
cielestia,  sive  faculse  pioruin  aSectuum,"  &c.     26.  ^*  Mafi- 
tissa  meditationum  et  orationum  in  quinque  partes  tributa.** 

27.  "  Hymni  et  psalterium  in  commemoratione  Deiparas." 

28.  "  Liber  de  excellentia  gloriossB  Virginis  Alariae." 
539.  '*  Liber  de  quatuor  virtutibus  B.  Maria;,  ej usque  sub* 
Umitate."  '30.  **  Passio  SS.  Guigneri  sive  Fingaris,  Pialae, 
et  Sociorum."  31.  ^*  Liber  exhortationum  ad  contemptum 
temporalium  et  desiderium  asternorum."  32.  ^^Admonitio 
pro  moribundo."  33.  ^'  Parxnesis  ad  virginem  lapsam.*' 
34.  "  Sermo  sive  liber  de  beatittidiue."  35,  "  Homilia 
in  illud,  lutroit  Jesus  in  quoddam  castellum.**     36.  ^^  Ho* 

'mili«  in  aliquot  £vaugelia.'*  37.  '^  Carmen  de  contemptu 
inundi,  et  alia  carmina.'*  There  are  some  other  pieces 
ascribed  to  Anselm  in  the  edition  of  Cologne,  1612 ;  and 
IQ  the  edition  of  Lyons,  1630;  but  they  sere  generally 
thought  supposititious. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  that  Anselnrwas  canonized 
ia  the  reign  of  Henry  VII:  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Mor-* 
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toiii  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a*  singular  mark  of 
veneration  for  one  who  had  been  dead  so  long.  His  life 
was  written  by  Eadmer,  the  historian,  his  secretary,  and 
by  John  of  Salisbuty,  but  the  account  given  by  the  latter 
is  deformed  by  many  supposed  miracles. " 

ANSELMEiDE  St.  Mary  (or  Pbter  de  Guibours), 
commonly  called  father,  of  Paris,  of  the  Augustine  order, 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  in  1694.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  work,  entitled  ^*  His- 
toire  genealogique  et  chronologique  de  la  maison  de  France, 
et  des  grands  officiers  de  la  couronne,**  1673,  2  vols.  4to. 
The  second  edition  was  published  with  considerable  addi« 
tions  in  1712,  by  M.  du  Fourni,  auditor  of  accounts,  who 
did  not,  however,  put  his  name  to  it.  In  1725  fother 
Ange,  an  Augustiu  monk,  and  Simplicien,  of  the  same 
order,  projected  a  continuation  of  this  work  which  extended 
to  nine  vols.  fol.  and  appeared  in  1726  and  the  following 
years.  It  contains  a  vast  stock  of  historical  information, 
derived  from  sources  not  easily  accessible,  and  much  bio- 
igraphical  matter.  Bayle  mentions  that  Anselme  had  made 
preparations  for  a  general  history  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Europe,  part  of  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  *  • 

ANSELME  (Antony),  a  celebrated  French  pr^acher^ 
was  born  at  Isle-en-Jourdain,  a  small  town  of  Armagnac, 
Jan.  13,  1632  ;  and  first  distinguished  himself  by  odes  and 
other  poetical  compositions,  which  were  afterwards  less 
esteemed.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  marquis  D*Antin 
by  his  fatlier  the  marquis  Mentespan,  Anselme  removed 
to  Paris,  and  acquired  great  fame  in  that  metropolis  by 
his  sermons,  and  especially  by  his  funeral  orations.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  although  elegant  in  style, 
they  wanted  much  of  that  fervency  which  touches  the 
heart.  His  noble  pupil  caused  to  be  revived  the  place  of 
historian  of  buildings,  and  bestowed  it  on  Anselme ;  and 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  that  of  Inscriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  admitted  him  a  member.  Towards  the 
close  of  life  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Severe  in  Gas«N 
cony,  where  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  t^ich  his  books  and 
his  garden  afforded,  and  became  a  public  beneiactor ;  pro- 

f  Parker  de  Antiq.  BiiUn.  Eccles.— Whartbn*!  Anglif^  Sftcr«^ — ^Eadmari 
Hist. — ^TaDiier  Bibl.  who  gives  a  lift  ef  his  MSS.  aud  the  libraries  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found. — Biog.  Briunnica.— Henry's  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britahi,  vol.  V. 
p.  fiSO.  vol.  VI.  p.  128. — Godwin  de  Preaulibus  &  Richardson^ — Arbhasologia^ 
tol.  I.  p.  ^5.-*Milner*8  Church  UisL  vol.  III.  p.  335. — Sa«ii  OnoiBa»ticon« 
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jectii>g  new  roads,  decorating  churches,  founding  hospitals, 
and  by  his  discreet  interposition,  adjusting  the  different 
ces  which  fell  out  among  the  country  people.  He  died 
Aug.  18,  1737,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  His  works  are  a 
collection  of  "  Sermons,  Panegyriques,  &  Oraisons  Fune*' 
bres,'*  7  vols.  8vo.  The  "  Sermons'*  have  been  reprinted 
in  6  vols.  t2mo.  He  has  also  several  **  Dissertations"  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  from  the 
year  1724  to  1729.* 

ANSELME  (Antony)  of  Antwerp,  a  very  eminent  law- 
yer, died  in  his  80th  year  in  1668,  and  left  several  work* 
on  civil  law,  written  with  method  and  perspicuity.  These 
are,  "  Codex  Belgicus,"  Antwerp,  1649,  fol.  "Tribuni- 
anus  Belgicus,"  Brussels,  166*3,  fol.  A  collection  of 
*' Edicts,"  1648,  4  vols,  fol;  and  another  of  '^Consulta* 
tions,"  published  at  Antwerp  in  1671,  fol.  All  bis  works 
are  written  in  Latin.* 

ANSELME  (Georoe),  a  Latin  poet  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  was  bom  at  Parma,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and 
was  afterwards  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  a  man  of  general 
literature..  The  volume  which  contains  bis  poetry,  and  if 
very  scarce,  is  entitled  **  Georgii  Anselmi  Nepotis  Epir 
grammaton  libri  septem :  Sosthy  rides  :  Palladis  Peplus  ; 
Eglogee  quatuor,"  Venice,  1528,  8vo.  He  took  the  title 
of  IMepos  to  distin^ish  himself  from  another  George  An« 
selme,  his  grand&uier,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
who  died  about  1440,  leaving  in  manuscript  **  Dialogues 
on  Harmony,"  and  **  Astrological  institutions."  Our  au« 
tbor  wrote,  besides  his  poems,  some  illustrations  of  Plautus^ 
under  the  title  of  ^^  Epiphyllides,"  which  are  inserted  in 
Sessa^s  edition  of  Plautus,  Venice,  1518;  and  had  before 
appeared  in  the  Parma  edition  of  1509,  fol.  He  wrote 
also  the  life  of  Cavicco  or  Cavicio,  prefixed  to  his  romance 
of  "  Libro  de  P.eregrino,"  Venice,  1526,  8vo,  and  1547.* 
He  died  in  1528. 

ANSLO  (Reiner),  a  Dutch  poet  of  considerable  cele- 
brity in  his  own  country,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1622. 
In  1649  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  acquired  great  re* 
putation  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse.  Pope  Innocent  X. 
gave  him  a  beautiful  medal  for  a  poem  which  he  had  com* 
posed  on  occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebrated  in  1650,  and 
queen  Christina  gave  him  a  gold  chain  for  a  poem  in  Dutch 
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which  he  addressed  to  her.  Some  have  discovered  in  his 
poems  an  inclination  for  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  He 
died  at  Perouse  in  Italy,  May  16,  1669.  The  collection 
of  hb  works  was  printed  at  Rotterdam,  1715,  8vo ;  and 
contains  the  "  Crown  of  St  Stephen  the  martyr,"  pub- 
lished in  1646  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  the  "Parisian  nuptials^ 
or  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,"  which  first  appeared 
in  1649.* 

ANSON  (George),  an  eminent  naval  commander,  and 
tlistipguishea  noblenfian,  of  the  eighteenth  centary^  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  which 
bad  long  been  settled  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  bom  at 
IShugborough  manor,  in  the  parish  of  Colwich,  in  that 
county,  on  the  23d  April,  1697,  being  the  third  son  of 
TVilliam  Anson,  esq.  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Robert  Carrier,  esq.  of  Wirksworth  in  Derby- 
shire. The  navy  being  Mr.  Anson's  choice,  he  .went  early 
to  sea;  and  on  the  9th  of  May  1716,  was  made  second 
lieutenant  of  his  majesty^s  ship  the  Hampshire,  by  sir 
John  Norris,  commander  in  chief  of  a  squadron  sent  to  the 
Baltic.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  again  in  the  Baltic, 
in  the  fleet  commanded  by  'sir  George  Byng ;  and  on  the 
IStli  of  March,  1717-8,  was  appointed  second  lieute- 
nant of  the  Montkgu,  belonging  to  sir  George  Byng's 
squadron,  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily ;  and  was  present  in 
the  celebrated  action  near  that  island,  by  which  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  cflfectually  destroyed,  and  the  designs  of  the 
Icing  of  Spain  against  Sicily  received  a  very  consideratile 
check.  On  the  IDth  June  1722,  he  wus  preferred  to,  be 
master  and  comnjander  of  the  Weazel  sloop ;  and  on  the 
first  of  February  1723-4,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Sqarborough 
.man  of  war.  In  this  ship  he  was  ordered  to  South  Caro- 
lina, in  which  statioti  he  continued  above  three  years ; 
aud  while  he  resided  in  tliat  province,  he  erected  a  town, 
Anson  Bourgh,  and  gave  name  to  a  county,  which  is  still 
called  Anson  county.  Being  commanded  home  in  Octo- 
ber 1727,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  following  spring, 
and  was  paid  off  in  May  1728.  On  the  1 1th  of  October, 
'in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Garland 
man  of  war,  and  went  out  in  her  to  South  Carolina;  from 
whence  he  was  ordered  back,  in  December  1729,  and  the 
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i»hip  was  put  out  of  commission  at  Sheerness.     He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  out  of  employ,  for  on  the  15th  of 
May   1731,    the  command  of  the  Diamond,  one  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Downs,  was  bestowed  upon  him,  which 
he  held  about  three  months,  when  the  Diamond  was  paid 
off.     On   the  25th  January   )  731-2,  he  was  a&^ain    called 
into  public  semce,  and  appointed  captain  of  the  Squirrel 
man  of  war;  in  which  ship  he  was  ordered,  in  the  follow- 
ing April,  for  South  Carolina.     This  was  the  third  time  of 
his  being  placed  upon  that  station,  and  it  was  probably 
peculiarly'agreeable  to  him,  on  account  of  the  property  he 
had  acquired,  and  the  settlement  he  had  made  in  the  pro- 
rince.     Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1735, 
,  when,    in  consequence  of  an  order  given  in  December 
1734,  he  returned  to  England;  and)  in  the  iponth  of  June, 
was  paid  off  at  Woolwich.     In  these  several  employments 
he  conducted  himself  with  an  ability  and  discretion  which 
gave  general  satisfaction.     On  the  9th  of  December  1737, 
he  was  put  into  the  command  of  the  Centurion,  and,  in 
February  following,  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and 
returned  home  in  July  1739.     In  this  voyage  he  executed 
with  great  prudence  and  fidelity,  the  directions  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  obliged  the  French  to  desist  from  their  attempt 
to  hinder  our  trade  on  that  coast,  without  coming  to  any 
action,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient to  the  British  court  to  have  had  an  open  rupture  with 
France. 

Mr.  Anson^s  conduct,  in  his  various  situations  and  em- 
ployments, had  produced  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his 
capacity  and  spirit,  that  when,  in  the  ^ar  which  broke  out 
with  Spain  in  1739,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  Spa* 
nish  American  settlements  in  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  and 
by  this  means  to  affect  them  in  their  most  sensibie  part^, 
he  was  fixed  upon  to  be  the  commander  of  the  fleet  which 
was  designed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  history  of  this  ex- 
pedition, which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes, 
has,  in  consequence  of  the.  excellent  account  of  it,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robins,  and  the  curious  and  interesting 
pature  of  the  subject,  been  more  read  than  perhaps  any 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  a  detail  of  it  here.  It  may  sufSce  to  say,  that  his  de- 
parture being  unacconiltably  delayed  some  montlis  beyond 
the  proper  season,  he  sailed  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
))er  1740;  and  tov^ards  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  most 
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tempestuous  weather,  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn. 
He  doubled  that  dangerous  cape  in  March  1741,  after  a 
bad  passage  of  40  days,  in  which  he  los£  two  ships,  and  by 
the  scurvy  four  or  five  men  in  a  da5^.  He  arrived  off  Juan 
Fernandes  in  June,  with  only  two.  ships,  besides  two  at- 
tendants on  the  squadron,  and  335  men.  He  left  it  in 
September,  took  some  prizes,  and  burnt  Paita ;  and  staid 
about  the  coast  of  America  till  May  1742.  He  then 
trqssed  the  Southern  ocean,  proceeding  with  the  Centurion 
only,  the  other  ships  having  been  destroyed  in  August. 
Having  refreshed  his  crew  at  Tinian,  he  sailed  in  October 
for  China ;  staid  there  till  the  beginning  of  1743  ;  waited 
for  the  galleon  at  the  Philippine  islands,  met  her  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  took  her.  Having  sold  the  prize  in 
China,  he  set  sail  for  England,  December  1743,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  1744,  arrived  at  Spithead. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  mention  some  circum* 
stances  in  this  expedition,  which  more  immediately  relate 
to  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Anson,  and  which  indicate 
the  turn  of  his  mind.  Before  his  departure,  he  took  care 
to  furnish  himself  with  the  printed  journals  of  the  voyages 
to  the  South- seas,  and  the  best  manuscript  accounts  he 
could  procure  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Melscico,  which  be  afterwards 
carefully  compared  with  the  examinations  of  his  prisoners, 
and  the  information  of  several  intelligent  persons  who  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and,  through  the  whole  enterprize,  he 
acted  with  remarkable  discretion,  and  with  a  calmness 
which  particularly  distinguishes  his  character.  When  he 
was  ready  to  depart  from  St  Catherine's,  and  considered 
that  his  own  ship  might  possibly  be  lost,  or  disabled  from 
getting  round  Cape  Horn,  he  gave  such  directions  to  the 
other  commanders,  as  would  have  prevented  the  under- 
taking being  abandoned,  even  in  that  case.  His  humanity 
was  displayed  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  in  his  as- 
sisting with  his  own  labour,  and  obliging  the  officers,  with- 
out distinction,  to  give  'their  helping  hand  in  carrying  the 
sick  sailors,  in  their  hammocks,  to  shore.  At  the  same 
place  he  sowed  lettuces,  carrots,  and  other  garden  plants ; 
and  set,  in  the  woods,  a  great  variety  of  plumb,  apricot» 
and  peach-stones,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his 
countrymen  who  should  hereafter  touch  there ;  and  he  bad 
afterwards  pleasing  intelligence  of  their  growth  from  Spa- 
Rish  navigators.    From  a  like  attention,  commodore  Ansoa 
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was  particularly  Industrious  in   directing  the  roads  and 
coasts  to  be.  surveyed,  and  other  observations  to  be  made, 
to  facilitate  future  voyages  in  those  seas.     His  integrity 
and  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  some  female  prisoners 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  bis  care  to  prevent 
their  meeting  with  any  degree  of  rudeness,  from  a  set  of 
sailors  who  had  not  seen  a  woman  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth^ 
are  greatly  to  his  bonour.     There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
from  which  he  derived  greater  credit,  or  which  reflec^ied 
greater  glory  on  the  English  nation,  than  his  bebaviour  to 
his  prisoners  in  general^  and  particulariy  to  the  women. 
Though  his  force  was  rendered  very  weak  by  the  sickness 
and  death  of  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  by  the  sepa- 
ration or  loss  of  the  larger  part  of  his  small  squadron,  he 
was  always  intent  upon  contriving  some  scheme,  by  which, 
if  possible,  the  design  of  his  expedition  might  be  answered. 
When  no  purpose  was  likely  to  be  effectual,  but  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Acapulco  ship  (the  galleon  above-men tioned), 
he  pursued  that  plan  with  the  greatest  sagacity  and  perse- 
verance.    In  no  instance  was  the  fortitude  of  his  mind 
more  tried,  than  when  the  Centurion  was  driven  out  to 
sea,  from  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian  ;  himself,  many 
of  the  officers,  and  part  of  the  crew,  being  left  on  shore. 
In  this  gloomy  and  disconsolate  situation,  he  presented 
his  usual  composure  and  steadiness,  though  he  could  not 
be  without  his  share  of  inward  disquietude.     He  calmly 
applied  to  every  measure  which  was  likely  to  keep  up  the 
couraTO  of  his  men,  and  to  facilitate  their  departure  from 
the  island.     He  personally  engaged  in  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  work  which  was  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  a  vessel  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  only  upon  the 
pleasing  and  unexpected  news  of  the  return  of  the  Cen- 
turion, that,  throwing  down  his  axe,  he  by  his  joy  broke 
through,  for  the  first  time,  the  equable  and  unvaried  cha- 
racter which  he  had  hitheito  preserved.      Commodore 
Anson,  when  he  was  at  Macao,  exerted  great  spirit  and 
address  in  procuring  the  necessary  aid  from  the  Chinese, 
for  the  refitting  of  his  ship*     In  the  scheme  of  taking  the 
Manilla  galleon,  and  in  the  actual  taking  of  it,  he  displayed 
united  wisdom   and   courage;    nor  did  the  accustomed 
calmness  of  his  mind  forsake  him  on  a  most  trying  occa- 
sion, when,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  Centurion  was 
dangerously  on  fire  near  the  powder-room.     During  his 
subsequent  stay  at  Canton^  he  acted,  in  all  respects,  with. 
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the  greatest  spirit,  and  firmly  maintained  the  privilege 
and  honour  of  the  British  flag.  The  perils  with  which  he 
bad  been  so  often  tlireatened,  pursued  him  to  the  last^ 
for  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  that  he  had  sailed 
.through  the  midst  of  a  French  fleet  then  cruizing  in  the 
channel,  from  which  he  had  the  whole  time  been  con^ 
cealed  by  a  fog. 

Mr.  Anson,  a  few  days  after  his  return  into  his  own 
country,  was  made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  he  was  ^  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  Heydon  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  27th  Decetnber  1744, 
when  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  flrst  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  he  was  appointed  one  af  'the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty;  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  follow? 
ing  year,  was  made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  On  the 
.14tbof  July  1746,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-ad- 
miral ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and  beginning  of 
1747,  he  commanded  the  squadron  in  the  channel  service, 
and  bore  the  inconvcniencies  of  a  long  and  tempestuous 
.winter  navigation,  with  his  usual  patience  and  persever- 
.ancc.  Notbing  would  have  frustrated  the  success  of  this 
0xped[ition,  but  the  accidental  intelligence  which  was 
.given,  by  the'  master  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  to  the  duke  of 
D^Ar\4lle^s  flei^t,  of  admiral  Anson's  station  and  intention. 
However,  being  employed  again  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  be  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a  very  signal 
service  of  his  country.  Being  then  on  board  the  Prince 
George,  of  90  guns,  with  rear-admiral  Warren,  in  the 
Devonshire,  and  twelve  ships  more  under  bis  command, 
he  intercepted,  on  the  3d  of  May  1747,  off  Cape  Fi- 
nisterre,  a  considerable  fleet,  bound  from  France  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  trea- 
sure, and  warlike  stores ;  and  took  six  men  of  war,  and 
»four  East  Incliamen,  not  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  of  war 
escaping.  By  this  successful  exploit,  be  defeated  the 
pernicious  designs  of  two  hostile  expeditions,  and  made  a 
considerable  addition  to*  the  force  and  riches  of  our  own 
kingdom.  M.  St.  George,  captain  of  the  Invincible,  in 
allusion  to  the  names  of  two  of  the  ships  which  had  be^n 
taken,  and  pointing  to  them  at  the  same  time,  said,  when 
he  presented  bis  sword  to  the  conqueror,  *^  Monsieur,  vous 
avez  vaincu  l^ Invincible^  et  la  Gloire  vous  suit."  On  the 
1 3th  of  June  following,  the  king  raised  him  to  the  honour 
jof  ^.n  English  peerage,  by  the  style  and  title  of  lord  Anson^ 
baron  of  Soberton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton;  and 
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bis  lordship  made  choice  of  a  motto,  very  happily  suited 
•to  bis  perils  and  bis  successes.  Nil  despekandum.  On 
the  25th  of  April  1748,  he  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  lord  Hardwicke,  at  that  time  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain;  but  his  lady  died  without 
is^e  on  the  1st  of  June  1760. 

On  the  12th  of  July  1749,  his  lordship  was  made  vice* 
-admiral  of  Grpat  Britain,  an  appointment  that  is  more  of 
a  civil  than  a  military  nature ;  but  wliich,  nevertheless,  is 
always  given  to  a  military  man.  On  the  12th  of  June 
1761,  he  was  preferi^d  to  be  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich ;  .and  in 
the  years  1752  and  ^755,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majesty's  absence.  The  affair 
of  Minorca  occasioned  him  to  be  much  blamed  by  the 
•party  writers  of  the  time,  in  his  character  of  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  ;  but  when  this  was  inquired  into,  the  reso«- 
lutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  acquitted  him  and  his 
-colleagues  of  any  neglect  of  duty.  On  the  16th  of  No- 
vember 1756,  upon  a  change  of  administration,  he  re- 
signed his  at^ce  in  the  admiralty ;  but,  havhig  been  in 
the  interval  made  an  admiral,  he  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  where  he  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  came  in  with  his  old  friends,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  in  the  most 
honourable  manner ;  for  he  resumed  his  seat  with  the  con« 
currence  of  every  individual  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
suming the  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  and  with  the  parti- 
cular approbation  of  king  George  H.  All  the  rest  of  his 
conduct,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralt}*,  was  crowned 
with  success,  under  the  most  glorious  administration  which 
this  country  ever  saw.  The  last  time  that  he  commanded  a^  • 
sea,  was  in  1758,  to  cover  the  expedition  against  the  coast 
of  France.  Being  then  admiral  of  the  white,  and  having 
hoisted  his  fiag  on  board  the  Royal  George,  of  100  guns, 
he  sailed  from  Spithead,  on  the  first  of'  June,  with  a  for-  ' 
midable  fleet,  sir  Edward  Hawke  serving  under  him  ;  and 
by  cruizing  continually  before  Brest,  he  protected  the  de- 
scents which  were  made  that  summer  at  St.  Malo's,  Cher- 
bourg, &c.  The  French  fleet  not  venturing  to  come  outj 
be  kept  his  own  squadron  and  seamen  in  constant  exercise ; 
.a  thing  which  he  thought  had  been  too  much  disregarded. 
On  the  30th  of  July  1761,  his  lordship  was  raised  to  the 
•dignity  of.  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet ;  - 
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and  in  a  few  days  he  sailed  from  Harwich^  in  the  Charlotte 
yacht,  to  co!ivoy  her  present  majesty  to  England.  In  1762-, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth,  to  accompany  the  queen's  brother, 
prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburgb,  and  to  show  him  the 
.  arsenal,  and  the  fleet  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
sailing,  under  the  command  of  sir  George  Pocock,  for  the 
Havannah.  In  attending  the  prince,  however,  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  that  was  accompanied  with  a  gouty  dis- 
order, under  which  he  languished  two  or  three  months. 
This  cold,  at  length,  settled  upon  his  lungs,  and  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  death.  He  died,  at  his  seat  at 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  6th  of  June  1762, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Colwich.  His  cha« 
racter  may  be  justly  estimated  from  the  particulars  we  have 
given.  In  his  official  department,  he  acted  with  great 
judgment,  and  was  a  steady  friend  to  merit.  Of  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  it  is  a  sufficient  test  that  he  was  never  the 
object  of  slander  or  blame.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted 
that  he  was  addicted  to  gaming ;  but  the  author  of  the  life 
we  have  followed  in  this  account  denies  the  charge,  admit- 
ting only  that  he  played  for  amusement.  He  left  his  for- 
tune to  his  brother  Thomas  Anson,  esq.  who  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Lichfield,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
his  liberal  patronage  of,  and  his  exquisite  skill  in,  the  fine 
arts.  On  his  decease,  the  united  fortunes  of  the  family 
devolved  to  his  nephew,  by  his  eldest  sister,  George 
Adams,  esq.  who  asa^umed  the  name  of  Anson. 

The  history  of  lord  Anson's  voyage,  although  published 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter,  we  have  attributed  to  Mr. 
Kobins.  A  general  and  uncontradicted  report  had  for 
manv  years  prevailed,  that  the  work  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jtobins,  nor  was  this  a  vague  report,  but  grounded  on 
positive  testimony.  Dr.  James  Wilson  had  publicly  as- 
t^erted  the  fact,  in  the  short  account  of  Mr.  Robins,  which 
he  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  the  mathematical  tracts  of 
that  ingenious  writer ;  and  Mr.  Martin  in  the  life  of  Robins 
in  his  ^^Biographia  Philosophica,*'  speaks  positively  ta 
the  same  purpose,  although  probably  on  Dr.  Wilson's  au-» 
thority.  Soon  after  the  publication,  however,  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  which  the  saoie 
assertion  was  repeated,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Walter  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  work,  maintaining  Mn 
Walter's  claim  as  author  of  the  work ;  hut  in  our  opinioa, 
her  proofs  are  far  from  affording  more  than  a  probability^ 
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In  our  articles  pf  Robins  this  dispute  will  be  adverted  to 
more  particularly. » 

ANSON  (Peter  Hubert),  a  miscellaneous  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  18,  1744,  and  at  first  was 
in  practice  as  a  lawyer,  but  afterwards  was  taken  into  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  general  of  finances,  and  became 
successively  receiver-general  for  Daupbiny,  a  member  of 
the  central  committee  of  receivers-general,  a  deputy  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  and  farmer  of  this  post,  which 
last  place  he  filled  until  his  death,  Nov.  20,  1810.  During 
the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  long  concealed  in  the  house  of 
'^ne  of  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  club,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mised a  pension  for  this  service,  which  he  afterwards  paid 
most  punctually.  He  was  considered  as  an  able  financier, 
and  a  man  of  much  taste  in  literature.  He  wrote,  1 .  ^^  Anec* 
dotes  sur  le  famille  de  Le  Fevre,  de  la  branche  d^Ormesson,** 
printed  in  the  Journal  Encyclopedique  for  1770,  2.  "  DeuK 
memoires  historiques  sur  les  villes  de  Milly  et  de.Nemours, 
printed  in  the  **  Nouvellesrecherches  sur  la  France,"  1766, 
t^vols.  12mo.  3.  "  Les  deux  seigneurs,  ou  TAlchymiste,'* 
a  comedy,  1783,  partly  written  by  M.  L.  Th.  Herissant. 
4.  A  translation  of  Anacreon,  1795,  3  vols.  12mo,  of  which 
the  notes  are  thought  preferable  to  the  text.  5.  A  transla-* 
tion  of  Lady  Montague's  letters.  6.  Several  Reports  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  short  pieces  in  various  collections, 
and  «ongs,  &c.  * 

ANSTEY  (Christopher),  an  ingenious  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  Oct.  3 1 , 1 724.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Anstey,  D.  D.  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Anthony  Thompson,  esq.  of  Trumpington,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  was  first  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
under  the  Rev.  Arthur  Kinsman,  and  thence  removed  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  industry  and  talents. 
In  1742  he  succeeded  to  a  scholarship  of  King^s  College, 
Cambrids:e,  and  soon  added  to  his  fame  as  a  classicai 
scholar  by  the  Tripos  verses  which  he  wrote  for  the  Cam- 
bridge commencement,  while  an  undergraduate  in  the  year 
1745.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  King's 
College,  and  in  1746  took  his  bachelor's  degree.  He  was, 
however,  interrupted  in  his  progress'  towards  his  master^a 
degree  by  having  engaged  in  an  opposition  to  what  he 
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conceived  to  be  an  innovation  in  the  constitution  of  hif 
college.  King^s  college  had  immemorially  exercised  the 
right  of  qualifying  its  members  for  their  degrees  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  society,  as  is  the  case  in  New  college, 
Oxford,  without  that  regular  performance  of  acts  and  exer- 
cises generally  in  use  in  the  university  schools,  and  re- 
quired of  other  colleges.  It  was,  however,  proposed  as  a 
salutacy  regulation,  and  a  fit  employment  for  the  bachelor 
fellows  of  King^s,  that  they  should  occasiqnally  cofnpose 
Latin  declamations,  and  pronounce  tliem  in  the  ^public 
schools^  a  regulation  altogether  new  and  unprecedeutqd  in 
the  annals  of  King's  College.  Mr.  Anstey,  who  was  at 
that  time  of  six  years  standing  in  the  university,  and  the 
senior  bachelor  of  his  year,  finding  himself  suddenly  cjiUed 
upon  to  make  a  Latin  oration  upon  a  given  subject,  at- 
tempted to  resist  it,  but,  finding  that  impossible,  delivered 
a  harangue  composed  of  adverbs,  so  ingeniously  disposed 
as  to  appear  somewhat  like  sense,  but  was,  in  fact,  a  bur? 
leaque  upon  the  whole  procecdii^g.  He  was  immediately 
ordered  to  descend  from  the  rostrum,  and  anotlier  decla- 
mation  prescribed,  in  which  he  gave  so  little  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  refused  his  master's  degree  in  1749.  He  sue* 
ceeded,  however,  so  well  in  bis  opposition  to  this  innova* 
tion,  that^no  more  Latin  declamations  were  required  of  the 
bachelors  of  King's  college. 

Mr.  Anstey  continued  a  fellow,  and  occasionally  resided 
at  college;  until  his  mother's  death  in  1754,  when  he 
succeeded,  to  the  family  estates,  and  r^si|^ned  his  fellow* 
ship.  In  1756  he  married  Ann,  third  daughter  of  Felix 
Calvert,  esq.  of  Albury  Hall  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom 
he  had  thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom 'survived  him.  He 
no«r  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman^ 
agreeably  diversified  by  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning 
and  polite  literature.  He  had  long  cultivated  his  poetical 
talents,  but  some  of  his  early  compositions  were  I^tin 
translations  of  popular  poems,  as  Gray^s  celebrated  elegy» 
&c.  His  efforts  in  English  were  at  first  confined  to  smalt 
pieces  addresaed  to  his  familiar  friends ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
year  1766,  that  he  published  the  "  New  Bath  Guide," 
which  at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  poet  of  very  con- 
siderable  talent,  and  a  satirist  of  peculiar  and  original 
humour,  and  there  are  few  poems  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  in  point  of  popularity.  Dodsley,  who  purchased 
the  copy-right,  after  two  editions,  for  200/.  acknowledged 
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that  the  profits  upon  the  sale  were  greater  than  he  had 
ever  made  by  any  other  book,  during  the  same  period;  and 
ibr  that  reason  he  generously,  gave  back  tlie  copy-right  to 
the  author  in  1777. 

His  other  publications  were,  **  An  Elegy  on  the  death  oft 
the  marquis  of  Tavistock/'  1767.  "  I'he  Patriot,"  1768,  » 
censure  on  the  encouragement  given  to  prize-fighters:* 
"  An  Election  Ball,'*  1776,  at  first  written  in  the  Somer- 
setshire dialect.  "  A  C.  W,  Bampfylde,  arm.  Epistola,'* 
1777.  *«  Envy,"  1778.  «  Charity,"  1779.  In  178G  h6 
was  induced  to  revise  and  republish  these  and  other  smaller 
occasional  pieces  ;  but  he  afterwards  wrote  several  pieces, 
which'have  been  collected  by  his  son,  in  a  splendid  edition 
of  his  entire  works,  published  in  1808,  and  prefaced  by  an 
elegant  memoir  of  his  life,  to  which  the  present  sketch  i$ 
highly  indebted.  .His  last  publication  was  in  Latin,  written 
at  Cheltenham,  in  the  summer  9f  1803,  and  in  the  7!^th 
year  of  his  age,  an  Alcaic  ode,  addressed  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
in  consequence  of  his  very  importaut  dijfcovery  of  the  Vac- 
cine inoculation.  He  died  in  1805,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  and  was  interred  in  Walcot  church  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  His  son  hat 
delineated  his  character  with  filial  affection,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  an  elegant  discrimination,  and,  as  his  sur- 
viving friends  acknowledge,  with  a  steady  adherence  to 
truth.  As  a  poet,  if  he  does  not  rank  with  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  highest  efforts  of  the  art,  he  may  be 
allowed  a^  enviable  place  among  those  who  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  the  delineation  of  manners,  and  who  have, 
ennobled  the  finer  affections,  and  added  strength  to  taste 
and  morals. ' 

ANSTIS  (John),  a  learned  heraldic  writer,  was  of. a 
Cornish  family,  seated  at  St  Neot*s,  being  son  of  John 
Anstis  of  that  place,  esq.  by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir 
.of  George  Smith.  He  was  born  September  28th  or  29tliy 
16W,  admitted  at  Exeter  College  in  Oxford  in  1685,  and 
three  years  afterwards  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple.  As 
a  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  he  became  well  known  in 
his  county,  and  the  borough  of  St.  Germain  returned  him 
one  of  their  members  in  the  first  parliament  called  by 
queen  Anne.  Opposing  what  was  called  the  Whig  interest^ 
he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  voting  against  the  bill  for  oc« 
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casional  conformity  :  for  which  his  name  appeared  amongst 
the  ^^  Tackers*'  in  the  prints  of  that  4time.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1703  deputy-general  to  the  auditors  of  imprest^ 
but  he  never  executed  this  office  ;  and  in  the  second  year 
of  queen  Anne^s  reign,  one  of  the  principal  commissioners 
of  prizes.  His  love  of,  and  great  knowledge  in  the  science 
of  arms  so  strongly  recommended  him,  that  April  2, 1714, 
the  queen  gave  him  a  reversionary  patent  for  the  place  of 
Garter.  Probably  this  passage  in  a  MS  letter  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  dated  March  14,  1711-12,  relartes  to  his  having 
the  grant  He  says,  *^  I  have  a  certain  information  it 
would  be  ended  forthwith,  if  the  lord  treasurer  would  honour 
me  by  speaking  to  her  majesty  at  this  time,  which,  in  be- 
half of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  I  most  earnestly  desire,  and 
humbly  beg  your  lordship's  assistance  therein.  If  it  be 
delayed  for  some  day^,  I  shall  then  be  back  as  far  as  the 
delivery  of  my  petition.  I  am  obliged  to  attend  this  morn- 
ing at  the  exchequer,  about  the  tin  affair,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  waiting  upon  your  lordship.'*  If  it  doed 
relate  to  the  reversionary  patent,  it  is  e^ddent  that  he  long 
wished,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  it.  In  the  last  parlia^ 
ment  of  Anne  he  was  returned  a  member  for  Dunheved,  or 
Launceston,  and  he  sat  in  the  first  parliament  of  George  L 
He  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  government,  as  favouring 
a  design  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
this  critical  time  Garter's  place  became  vacant,  by  the 
death  of  the  venerable  sir  Henry  St.  George.  He  imme- 
diately claimed  the  office,  but  his  grant  was  disregarded ; 
and,  October  26,1715,  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  ClarenceuXy 
had  the  appointment.  Unawed  by  power,  fearless  of  dan- 
ger, and  confident  in  innocence,  be  first  freed  himself 
from  all  criminality  in  having  conspired  against  the  suc- 
cession of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick,  and  then  pro- 
secuted his  claim  to  the  office  of  gaiter,  pleading  the  right 
of  the  late  queen  to  give  him  the  place.  It  was  argued, 
that  in  a  contest  about  the  right  of  nomination  in  the  rpignt 
of  Charles  II.  the  sovereign  gave  it  up,  only  retaining  the 
confirmation  of  the  earl  marshal's  choice :  Mr.  Anstis ' 
urged,  that  Charles  only  waved  his  claim.  The  matter 
came  to  a  hearing  April  4,  1717,  and  the  competitors 
claimed  under  their  different  grants ;  but  the  controversy 
did  not  end  until  April  20,  1718,  when  the  right  being 
acknowledged  ro  be  in  Mr.  Anstis,  he  was  created  Garter. 
He  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  this  decision  in  bis 
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jFaf our,  resided  in  the  college,  and  bj  degree  gained  the 
'good  opinion   and  ^favour  of  the  government.     He  evei^ 
obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  sjeal,  giving  the  office 
of  garter  to  him,  anc}  his  son  John' Anstis  junior,  esq.  and 
to  the  survivor  of  them :  this  passed  June  8^  1727,  only 
^wo  days  before  the 'death  of  George  L     He  died  at  his 
^eat,  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  on  Sunday,  March  4,  1744-5^ 
pmd  was  buried  the  23d  of  that  month,  in  a  vault  in  th^ 
parish  churoh  of  Dulo  in  Cornwall.    In  him,  it  is  said,  were 
joined  the  learning  of  Camden  and  the  industry^  without  the 
inaccuracy,  of  sir  William  Dugdale.  He  was  cerlainly  a  moftt 
indefatigable  and  able  officer  at  arms ;  and  though  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-six,  yet  there  is  room  to  wonder  at 
the  extent  of  bis  productions,  especially  as  he  was  a  person 
of  great  consequence,  and  busied  with  many  avocations 
out  of  the  college.     In  1706,  be  published  a  ^'Letter  con* 
ceming  the  honour  of  Earl  Marshal,"  8vo.     ^  The  form 
of  the  Installation   of    the  Garter'*  1720,  8vo.     "  The 
Register  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  usually 
(sailed  the  Black-Book,  with  a  specimen  of  the  Lives  6t 
the  Knights  Companions,"  1724,  2  vols,  folio.    ^*  Obaer* 
rations  introductory  to  an  iiistorical  Essay  on  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Bath,''  1725, 4to,  intended  as  an  introdudt&on  to  tbtf 
history  of  that  order,  for  which  it  is  there  said  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  had  begun  to  collect  materials.     His  *^  At^ 
pilogia,"  a  discourse  on  seals  in  England,  with  beautiful 
draughts,  nearly  fit  for  publication,  from  which  Mr.  Drake 
read  an  abstract  to  the  Society  in  1735-6,  and  two  folio 
volumes  of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Stone  Circles,  CtoaaeSf 
and  Castles,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  from  which  there  are 
extracts  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  XIII.  were  purchased^ 
with  many  other  curious  papers,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Anstis^s 
library  of  MSS.  in  1 768,  by  Thomas  Astle,  esq.  F.  R.  andl 
A,  S.     Besides  these  he  left  five  large  folio  volumes  on  the 
**  Office,  &c.  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  of  Heralds  an£l 
Pursuivants,  in  this  and  other  kingdoms,  both  royal,  prince^* 
ly,  and  such  as  belonged  to  our  nobility,"  now  in  the  posr 
session  of  George  Nayler,  esq.  York  herald,  and  genealo* 
gist  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.^  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Families  of  Talbot,  CareMf/Granvile,  and  Courtney.'*  **The 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall.'*    "  Collections,  relative  to  the 
Parish  of  Coliton,  in  Devonshire,"  respecting  the  tithes^ 
owing  to  a  dispute  which  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Anstis^^. 
the  vicar,  then  had  with  the  parishioners^  in  the  court  of 
Vol.  II.  X 
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exchequer  in  1 742.  The  late  Dr.  Ducarel  po^essed  it* 
*  Oollections  relative  to  All  Souls*  college,  in  Oxford/* 
These  were  very  considerable,  and  purchased  by  the  coI« 
lege*  Sixty -four  pages  of  bis  Latin  Answer  to  '*  the  Case 
9(-  Founders*  Kinsmen/*  were  printed  in  4te,  with  many 
coats  of  arms.  His  *'  Curia  Militarise  or  treatise  on  the 
<]ourt  of  Chivalry,  in  three  books  :*'  it  is  supposed  that  no 
more  than  the  preface  and  contents  were  ever  published. 
Mr.  Reed  had  those  parts  ;  the  whole,  however,  was 
printed  in  1702,  8 vo:' probably  only  for  private  friendi, 
Mr.  Prior  mentions  this  Garter  in  an  epigram  : 

"  But  coronets  we  owe  to  crowns. 

And  favour  to  a  court's  affection ; 
By  nature  we  are  Adam's  sons, 

And  sons  of  Anstis  by  election.*' 

In  the  picture  gallery  at  Oxford  is  a  portrait  of  him  * 
there  is  another  id  the  hall  of  the  College  at  Arms.  In 
the  c6py  of  his  letters  concerning  the  honour  of  the  Earl 
Marshal,  purchased  by  George  Harrison,  esq.  Norroy,  for 
1/.  2s,  at  die  sale  of  George  Scott,  of  Woolston  hall,  esq. 
were  many  MS  letters  of  Mr.  Anstis  to  Dr.  Derham.  In 
Gatch*s  ColL  Curiosa  is  a  curious  history  of  visitation 
books,  under  the  title  of  '*  Nomenclator  Fecialium  qui 
AngUse  et  Wallite  Comitatus  visit&runt,  quo  anno  et  ubi 
autograpba,  seu  apographa  reperiuntur,  per  Johannem 
Anstis,  Garter,  principal.  Regem  armorum  Angiicanoram,** 
taken  irom  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  All  Souls*  college  in 
Oxford.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Mr« 
Richard  Cudlipp,  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  by  whom 
he  had,  1.  John  Anstis,  jun.  esq.  who  succeeded  him  as 
garter ;  2.  the  Rev.  George  Anstis,  vicar  of  Coliton,  in 
Devon,  who  became  heir  to  his  eldest  brother ;  3*  the  Rev. 
Philip  Anstis,  born  in  the  college,  and  the  same  day, 
December  15,  1717,  bapdzed  and  registered  at  St  Bennetts 
Church,  Paurs  Wharf*;  4.  Mary;  5.  Catherine;  and  6. 
Rachael,  bom  in  the  college.  May  17,  and  baptized  June 
J 1^  1 72 1^  at  St.  Bei^net'ft.  \ 

•  '^M  of  the  ahovt  brothers,  who  sex,  NoTsmber  8,  1736,  resigned  it 

Was  hi  the  chur«h,  died  at  Axmioster  March  34,  1737,   to  another  George 

in  Somersetthins,  Oetober   14,  1758,  Anttip,  B.LL.    He  resigned,  Maroh  9il^# 

One  pf  ^Irm  married  Elizabeth,  daugh*  1 739,  to  Henry  Anstis,  B.I«L.  who  like* 

ter  of  pir  William  To\e,  of  Sbute  in  wise  resigned  it  June  26,  1746.    He 

Berooshire,  hart  There  was  a  George  died  LL.D.  NOTember  3«  1766,  in  Fleet 

jlBlUs,  B^ULm  recterof3radweU  in  £s-  street,  Londim. 
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ANSTIS  (John);  esq.  LL.D.  and  F.A.S.  eldest  son  and 
^eir  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  by  virtue  of  the  grant 
passed  in  1727.  He  had  been  educated  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Corpus  Christ!  college  in  Oxford.  At  the 
revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  he  was  made  genealc^st 
and  registrar.  He  was  presented  by  Dr.  Brookes,  regius 
professor  of  civil  law  in  Oxford,  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
April  22, 1749,  being  the  opening  of  the  Radcliffe  Library;. 
July  £1,  1736,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  margrave  of  Anspach^  when 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  garter^  presented  him  with 
300  ducats,  the  gold-hilted  sword  his  highness  then,  wore^ 
and  gave  him  100  ducats  in  lieu  of  his  upper  robe,  which 
Garter  claimed  as  belonging  to  him,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Mortlake,  where,  indulging 
himself  too  freely  with  wine,  it  shortened  his  life,  dying 
there  December  5,  1754,  aged  only  forty-six.  He  waa 
undoubtMly  a  man  of  abilities^  but  harsh  in  his  temper^ 
especially  towards  the  members  of  the  college.  Never 
having  married,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Anstis,  be* 
came  his  heir.  The  manuscripts  and  welUchosen  collectioa 
of  books  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  father  were  di#«> 
posed  of  at  his  death.  ^ 

ANTELMI  (Joseph)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  antiquary^ 
was  born  at  Frejus,  July  25,  1648.  When  he  had  finished 
his  studies,  he  succeeded  an  uncle,  in  a  canonry  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  and  wrote  a  treatise  ^^  De  periculis 
Canonicorum,*'  on  the  dangers  to  which  the  lives  of  canons 
are  liable  :  this  curious  piece  his  brother  Charles  intended 
to  publish,  but  it  remains  in  manuscript.  In  1630,  he 
publiriied,  what  was  accounted  more  valuable,  a  Latin  dis« 
serts^tion  on  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Frejus,  audits 
history,  lives  of  the  bishops,  &c.  This  was  intended  as  aa 
introduction  to  a  complete  history  of  the  city  and  church 
of  Frejus,  which  is  still  in  nianuscnpt.  In  1684,  on  the 
recommendation  of  father  La  Chaise,  under  whom  he  had 
studied  theology  at  Lyons,  he  was  appointed  gprand^vicat 
and  official  to  J.  B.  de  VerUiamon,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  who 
employed  him  in  restorTng  peace  to  his  diocese,  ilrhich  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  regale,  a.  right  so  called  in  France* 
by  which  the  French  king,  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
claimed  the  revenues  and  fruits  of  his  see,  aud  the  coUa^ 

^  NicMs's  Bowyer,  vol.  V.  p.  S69.— NobU't  Colleft  of  Amu* 
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tion  of  all  benefices  vacant  in  the  diocese^  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  bishop.  Antelmi  was  so  successful 
ih  this  undertaking,  that  the  bishop  on  his  arrival  £ound  his 
diocese  in  perfect  tranqnillity.  He  then  continued  to  pro- 
secute his  studies,  and  wrote  several  works,  parcicu,larly  hia 
disquisition  concerning^  the  genuine  writings  of  Leo  the 
Great,  and  Prosper  Aquitanus,  "  De  veris  operibus,  &c/** 
1689.  In  this  he  maintains  that  the  Capitula  concerning 
tlie  grace  of  God,  the  Epistle  to  Demetrius,  and  the  two 
books  of  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles,  ascribed  to  Leo,  were 
i^ally  written  by  Prosper.  Father  Quesnel  was  his  opponent 
on  this  subject^  and  was  the  first  who  ascribed  these  books 
to  Leo,  while  Baronius,  Sirmond,  Labbe,  and  Noris,  coa-» 
jectured  that  pope  Celestine  was  the  author.  Quesnel  an- 
swered Antelmi,  and,  in  M.  du  Pin^s  opinion,  with  success. 
Antelmi^s  other  and  more  interesting  work,  was  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  ^^  Nova  de  Symbolo 
Athana^ano  disquisitio,"  Paris,  1693,  8vo.  Quesnel  as-' 
cribed  this  creed  to  Yirgilius  or  Vigilius  Thapsensis,  an 
African  bishop  in  the  sixth  century ;  Antelmi,  and  Pithon 
before  him,  to  a  French  divine.  The  General  Dictionary 
gives  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Of  Antelmi'spther  works,  the  titles  may  suffice:  1.  '^De 
sanctsB  maximae  Virginis  Callidianiin  Forojuliensi  dioeoesi 
cultu  et  patria,  Epistola  ad  V.  CI.  Danielem  Papebro* 
chium.''  This  letter  is  published  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  16th  of  May.  2.  ^^  De  translatione 
corporis  S.  Auxilii,  Epistola  ad  V.  CI.  Ludovicnm  Thomas- 
sinum  de  Mazauge.''  The  bishop  of  Grasse,  who  men- 
tions this  letter,  does  not  tell  us  when  it  was  printed.  3.  '^  De 
iEtate  S.  Martini  Turonensis  Episcopi,  et  quorundam  ejus 
gestorum  ordine,  anno  niortuali,  nee  non  de  S.  Priccio 
successore,  Epistola  ad  R.  P.  Ant  Pagium,"  Paris,  1693, 
8yo.  Antelmi  and  father  Pagi  laboured  in  conjnuctioii 
cm  this  work^  one  of  them  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
Gregory  Turoiiensis,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Sulpicius 
Severus.  ^'  Assertio  pro  unico  S.  Eucherio  Lugdunensi 
Episcopo.  Opus  posthumum.  Accedit  Concilium  Re- 
giense  sub  Rostagno  Metrop.  Aquensi  anni  1285,  nunc 
primo  prodit  integrum  et  notis  illustratum  opera  Car.  An« 
telmi  designati  Episc.  Grassens.  Preepos.  Foroj."  Paris,  1726, 
4to.  This  work  was  the  only  one  found  entirely  finished 
among  our  author's  MSS.  to  which  the  editor  has  added  a 
Preface,  and  a  short  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
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Aatelmi's  brother,  the  author.  Aiitelmi  died  at  Frejug, 
June  21, 161)7,  leaving  the  character  of  a  man  of  acuteness, 
learning,  and  integrity,  but  credulous,  and  too  ready  to 
deal  in  conjecture.  ^ 

ANT£SiGNANUS  (PBT£R),an  industrious  grammarian^ 
was  Iforn  at  Kabasteins  in  the  16th  century.  His  Greek 
*  grammar  went  through  several  editions,  and  he  afterwards 
published  an  universal  grammar,  which  proved  less  useful 
from  the  confused  arrangement  We  have  likewise  by 
him  an  edition  of  Terence,  which  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  writer  of  a  very  laborious  turn.  He  published  the  co« 
medies  of  this  poet  in  three  different  methods :  first,  witk 
short  notes,  and  the  arguments  of  every  scene,  and  he 
marked  the  accents  upon  erery  word  which  had  more  than 
Iwo  syllables,  and  likewise  at  the  side  of  every  verse  the 
manner  of  scanning  it  In  the  second  place,  he  published 
them  with  the  entire  notes  of  almost  all  the  authors  who 
had  written  upon  Terence :  and  lastly,  he  published  them 
with  new  marginal  notes,  and  a  French  translation  and 
paraphrase  of  the  three  first  comedies.  He  puts  between 
crotchets  whatever  is  in  the  translation,  and  not  expressed 
in  the  original :  and  marks  with  letters  all  the  references 
from  the  translation  to  the  paraphrase.  The  various  read- 
ings have  likewise  each  their  parentheses,  and  their  notes 
of  reference.  This  edition,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Dr« 
Harwood,  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Lyons,  by 
Matthew  Bon-homme,  about  the  year  1556.  * 

ANTHEMIUS,  an  eminent  architect  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Tralles  in  Lydia.  His  father  had  five 
aons,  Olympius,  a  lawyer,  Dioscorus  and  Alexander,  phy*- 
sicians,  Metrodorus,  a  grammarian,  and  our  Anthemius, 
who  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  availed  himself 
of  that  science  in  the  works  which  he  erected.  It  appean 
likewise  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  more  modern 
seerets  of  philosophy  and  chemistry,  as  historians  inform 
us  that  he  could  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  even 
tbe  shock  of' an  earthquake.  In  consequence  of  a  trifling 
dispute  with  Keno,  his  neighbour,  respecting  the  walls  or 
windows  of  their  contiguous  bouses,  in  which  Zeno  ap^* 
peared  to  have  the  advantage,  Anthemius  played  bim  a 
trick,  which  is  thus  described  ;  he  arranged  several  vessels 
or  cauldrons  of  water,  each  of  them  covered  by  the  w^do 
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bottom  of  a  leathern  tube  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and 
was  artificially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  of 
the  adjacent  building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the 
cauldron,  and  the  steam  of  the  boilitig  water  ascended 
tlirough  the  tubes :  the  house  was  shaken  by  the  efforts  of 
the  imprisoned  air,  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  woirtleTed 
that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  an  earthquake  which  they 
felt.  At  another  time  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at 
table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which  flashed 
in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius ; 
they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he  produced  from 
a  collision  of  certain  minute  and  sonorous  particles  :  and 
^eno  declared  to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield 
to  the  power  of  an  antagonist  who  shook  the  earth  with 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder  and  light-^ 
ning  of  Jove  himself.  But  the  genius  of  Anthemius  ap** 
peared  to  most  advantage  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  This  he  undertook  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  was  assbted  by  tea 
thousand  workmen,  whose  payment,  we  are  told,  doubtlesk 
as  a,  bint  to  modern  surveyors,  w|is  made  in  fine  silver,  and 
never  delayed  beyond  the  evening.  It  was  completed  in 
five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten  days.  Gibbon  has  given 
a  splendid  description  of  this  edifice^  now  the  principal 
Turkish  mosque,  which  continues  to  excite  the  fond  ad<r 
iniration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of 
European  travellers.  Anthemius  died  about  the  year  534. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  on  the  subject  of  machinery^ 
and  Dupuy,  secretary  to  the  French  academy  of  inscrip^r 
tioQS,  published  a  fragment  of  his  in  1777,  on  mechanics 
and  dioptrics,  in  which  Anthemius  endeavours  to  explain 
the  burning  mirrors  employed  by  Archimedes  in  destroying 
the  Roman  ships.  ^ 

ANTHONY  (St.)  the  institutor  of  monastic  life,  was 
.bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  251.  Having  understood  some 
passages  in  our  SaviQur^s  precepts  in  their  literal  sense^  he 
disposed  of  a  large  property  which  he  inherited,  divided 
the  produce  among  the  poor,  and  retired  from  the  worlds 
to  a  solitude,  where  he  is  said  to  b^ve  been  tempted  by  the 
deyi}  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  stories  which  are  too 
nbsurd  to  be  now  revived.     It  is  added^  however,  that  for 
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tiventy  years  resistance,  Anthony  received  the  gift  of 
jrairacles  \  a  vast  number  of  disciples  began  now  to  crowd 
about  hiniy  and  he  was  obliged  to  erect  many  monasteries 
in  the  desert  to  which  he  had  retired.  Here  his  followers 
passed  their  time  in  prayer,  and  other  acts  of  devotion, 
andtn  manual  labour,  and  were  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  example  and  precepts  he  gave  of  mortification  and 
bumility.  He  is  said  to  have  quieted  this  retreat  only 
twice ;  once  during  the  persecution  under  Maximinus  in 
the  year  313,  when  lie  endeavoured  to  assist  the  Cfaristiana 
who  were  then  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  gospel :  and  a 
second  time,  in  the  year  335,  at  the  request  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  whei)  his  object  was  to  defend  tlie  faith  against  the 
Arians,  who  had  accused  him  of  being  of  their  opinion. 
When  at  Alexandria,  all  the  city  came  out  to  see  him ; 
evei^  the  Pagans  crowded  to  touch  him,  and  he  converted 
many  of  them  to  Christianity.  Constantine  and  his  family 
wrotQ  to  him  as  to  a  father,  and  expressed  their  fervent 
desire  to  be  favoured  with  his  correspondence,  which  he 
complied  with.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Pagan 
philosophers,  some  of  whom  endeavoured  to  perplex  him 
by  arguments  against  Christianity,  but  he  constantly  •  re^ 
futed  them,  and  maintained  the  superiorityof  that  religion 
over  Paganism.  His  death  is  fixed  on  the  17th  of 
January,  in  the  year  356,  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age« 
Much  superstitious  regard  was  paid  to  his  body,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  transported  into  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
the  eleventh  century.     There  are  seven  letters lof  his  ex« 

tant  io  the  l^ibL  P^trum,  His  Ufe  was  written  by  St,  Atha^ 
pasius. 

Tradition  has  connected  the  name  of  St  Anthony  with 
that  of  a  very  painful  disorder,  the  erysipelas.  Hence  he 
is  sometimes  represented  with  a  fire  by  his  side,  signifying 
that  he.  relieve  perspns  from  the  inflammation  galled  by 
his  name  \  but  be  is  always  accompanied  by  a  hog,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  having  cured  the  disorders  of  that  animal.  To 
do  hiop  the  greater  honour,  the  Jlomanists  in  several  places 
]^eep  at  ooinn)on  charges  a  hog  denominated  St.  Anthony's 
hog  (whence  our  vulgarisip  of  Tantony  pig)  for  which  they 
have  great  veneration.  Some  have  St.  Anthony's  picture 
gn  the  walls  of  their  houses,  hoping  by  that  to  be  pr^erved 
from  the  plague :  and  the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the 
tpue  signification  of  the  fire  painted  at  the  side  of  thei^ 
Wint;  conclu4e  that  he  preserver  houses  from  being  burntfi 
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ind  invoke  him  on  such  occasions.  In  1095,  an  order  of 
teiigiouB  was  founded  in  France,  called  the  order  of  SC 
Anthony,  the  members  of  which  were  to  take  care  of  per« 
ions  afflicted  with  St  Anthony's  fire.^ 

ANTHONY,  or  ANTONY  (Dr.  Francis),  a  noted  em- 

{iric  and  chemist  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
eginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  was  the  son  of  ait 
Eminent  goldsmith  in  the  city  of  London,  who  had  an  em^ 
ploy  men  t  of  considerable  value  in  the  jeweUoffice  undei^ 
die  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  April  16, 
1550;  and  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  ftrst 
rudiments  of  learning  while  at  home,  was,  about  the  year 
1569,  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  8tu«* 
died  with  great  diligence  and  success,  and  some  time  in 
the  year  1574  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  It  ap« 
pears  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  applied  himself  for 
many  years  in  thaft  university,  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  chemistry,  with  sedulous  industry.  He  came  up  td 
London,  probably  before  he  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and 
began  soon  after  his  arrival  to  publish  to  the  world  the 
effects  of  his  chemical  studies.  In  the  year  1598,  he  sent 
abroad  his  first  treatise,  concerning  the  excellency  of  a 
medicine  drawn  from  gold ;  but,  not  having  taken  the  ne« 
cessary  precautions  of  applying  to  the  college  of  physi* 
cians  for  their 'licence,  he  was,  some  time  in  the  year  1600/ 
summoned  before  the  president  and  censors.  Here  be 
confessed  that  he  had  practised  physic  in  London  at  least 
more  than  six  months,  and  had  cured  twenty  persons  of 
several  diseases,  to  whom  he  had  given  purging  and  vomit* 
ing  physic,  and  to  others,  a  diaphoretic  medicine,  pre« 
pared  from  gold  and  mercury,  as  their  case  required ;  but 
acknowledged  that  he  had  no  licence,  and  being  examined 
in  several  parts  of  physic,  and  found  inexpert,  he  was  in« 
terdicted  practice.  About  a  month  after,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Counter-prison,  and  fined  in  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  **  propter  illicitam  praxini'*  that  is,  for  prescribing^ 
physic  a^inst  the  statutes  and  privilege  of  the  college  ; 
but  upon  his  application  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  he  wai 
set  at  liberty,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  college, 
that  the  president  and  one  or  the  censors  waited  on  die 
chief  justice,  to  request  his  favour*  in  defending  uid  pre* 
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serving  the  college  privileges ;  upon  which  Mr.  'Anthoay 
tubmitted  himself,  promised  to  pay  his  fine,  and  was  for- 
bidden practice.  But  not  lopg  after  he  was  accused  again 
of  practising  physic,  and  upon  his  own  confession  was 
fined  five  pounds ;  which,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  it,  was 
increased  to  twenty  pounds,  and  he  committed  to  prison 
till  he  paid  it ;  neither  were  the  college  satisfied  with  thisy 
but  commenced  a  suit  at  law  against  him  in  the  name  of 
the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  college,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  obtained  judgment  against  him ;  but  after  some 
time,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreat|es  of  his  wife,  to 
remit  their  shiare  of  the  penalty,  as  appears  by  their  war<* 
rant  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  for  his  discharge,  dated 
under  the  college  seal,  the  6th  of  August,  1602.  After 
his  release,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  pa- 
trons, who  were  able  to  protect  him  from  the  authority  of 
the  college ;  and  though  Dr.  Goodall  tells  us,  that  this 
learned  society  thought  him  weak  and  ignorant  in  physic^ 
yet  he  contrived  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physio 
in  some  university.  This  did  not  hinder  new  complaints 
being  brought  against  him,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  another 
physician,  who  grounded  their  proceedings  chiefly  on  his 
giving  a  certain  nostrum,  which  he  called  ^'  Aurum  pota^ 
kihf'*^  or  potable  gold,  and  which  he  represented  to  the 
world  as  an  universal  medicine.  There  were  at  this  Ume 
also  several  things  written  against  him,  and  his  manner  of 
practice,  insinuating  that  he  was  very  inaccurate  in  bis 
method  of  philosophizing,  that  the  virtues  of  metals  as  to 
physical  uses  were  very  uncertain,  and  that  the  boasted 
effects  of  his  medicine  were  destitute  of  proof.  Dr.  An- 
thony, Upon  this,  published  a  defence  of  himself  and  his 
Aurum  potabile  in  Latin,  written  with  a  plausible  display 
of  skill  in  chemistry,  and  with  an  apparent  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  history  of  physic.  This  book,  which  he 
published  in  1610,  was  printed  at  the  university  press  of 
Cambridge,  and  entitled  "  Medicinas  Chymica),  et  veri 
potabitis  Auri  assertio,  ex  lucubrationibus  Fra.  Anthonii 
Londinensis,  in  Medicina  Doctoris.  Cantabrigiae,  e3^ 
officina  Cantrelli  Legge  celeberrimae  Acs^demisB  Typo- 
graphic*' 4to.  It  had  a  very  florid  dedication  to  king  James 
prefixed.  He,  likewise,  annexed  certificates  of  cures,  un- 
der the  hands  of  sevei'al  persons  of  distinction,  and  some 
of  the  faculty  ^  but  his  book  was  quickly  answered^  and 
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the  controversy  about  Aurum  potabile  grew  so  ^varm,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  publish  another  apology  in  the  English 
language,  which  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  but  did  not 
answer  the  doctor's  expectation,  in  conciliating  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty,  yet,  what  is  more  valuable  to  an  empiric,  it 
procured  the  general  good- will  of  ordinary  readers,  and 
contributed  exceedingly  to  support  and  extend  bis  prac- 
tice, notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  to  decry  it.  What 
chiefly  contributed^  to  maintain  his  own  reputation,  and 
thereby  reflected  credit  on  bis  medicine,  was  that  which  is 
rarely  met  with  among  quacks,  his  unblemished  character 
in  private  life..  Dr,  Anthony  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety, 
untainted  probity,  of  easy  address,  great  modesty,  and 
boundless  charity ;  which  procured  him  many  friends,  and 
left  it  not  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  attack  any  part  of 
hia  conduct,  except  that  of  dispensing  a  medicine,  of 
which  they  had  do  opinion.  And  though  much  has  been 
said  to  discredit  the  use  of  gold  iu  medicine,  yet  some  vety 
able  and  ingenious  men  wrote  very  plausibly  in  -support  of 
those  principles  on  which  Dr.  Anthony's  practice  was 
founded,  and  among  these  the  illustrious  Robert  Boyle. 
The  process  of  making  the  potable  gold  is  given  in  the 
Biog.  Britannica,  but  m  such  a  confused  and  ignorant 
Planner  that  any  modern  chemist  may  easily  detect  the 
jfallaoy,  and  be  convinced  that  gold  does  not  enter  into  the 
preparation*  The*  time  in  which  Anthony  flourished,  if 
that  phrase  may  be  applied  to  him,  was  very  favourable  to 
his  notions,  chemistry  being  then  much  admired  and  very 
little  understood.  He  had  therefore  a  most  extensive  and 
beneficial  practice,  which  enabled  him  to  live  hospitably 
at  his  house  in  Bartholomew  close,  and  to  be  very  liberal 
in  bis  aln)s  to  the  poor.  He  died  May  26,  1623,  and  wa& 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  where 
a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Hia 
principal  antagonists  were,  Dr.  Matthew  Gwinne,  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  who  wrote  ^^  Aurum  non  Aurum, 
$ivc  adversaria  in  assertorem  Cbymias,  sed  veras  Medicime 
de3ertorem  Franciscum  Anthonium,"  Lond«  1611,  4to^ 
and  Dr.  Cotta,  of  Northampton,  in  1 623,  in  a  work  en^ 
titled,  <*  Cotta  contra  Antotiium,  or  an  Ant*Antony,  or  an 
Ant-Apology,  manifesting  Dr.  Anthony  his  Apology  for 
Aurum  potabile,  in  true  and  equal  balance  of  right  reasoo^ 
t^  be  false  aq4  coui^terfeit^''  Oxfor^^  4to^ 
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br.  Anthony  by  his  seconid  wife  hkd  two  sons  :  Charley 
A  physician  of  character  at  Bedford,  and  John,  the  subject 
of  the  following  article.  * 

ANTHONY  (John),  son  of  the  above,  to  whose  prao* 
tice  he  succeeded,  made  u  handsome  living  by  the  sale  xS 
ids  Other's  medicine  called  Aurum  potabile.  He  was  alsd 
author  of  *^  Lucas  redivivus,  or  The  gospel  physiciani^ 
prescribing  (by  way  of  meditation)  divine  physic  to  prevent 
diseases  not  yet  entered  upon  the  soul,  and  to  cure  those 
maladies  which  have  already  seized  upon  the  spirit,^'  165^ 
4to.  He  died  April  28,  1655,  aged  70,  as  appears  by  the 
monument  erected  for  his  father  and  himself  in  the  churck 
of  St.  Bar^olomew  the  Great  in  London.  * 

ANTIGONUS  (Carystuius),  a  philosopher  and  his« 
iorian,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  two  Ptolemie% 
became  famous  for  his  writings.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
philosophers,  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  made  much  use^ 
and  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius.  Athenseus  speaks  of 
another  work  of  his,  entitled  *^  Historical  Commentaries,*^ 
and  Hesychi us  makes  mention  of  two  others,  the  first  on 
^nimab,  the  second  on  the  voice,  but  we  have  no  remains 
of  any  of  his  works,  except  a  collection  of  remarkable  anA 
not  very  probable  stories,  ^<  Historiarum  mirabilium  col** 
lectio/'  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  It  was 
printed  by  Meursius  in  1619,  and  an  excellent  edition  by 
Beckmann,  with  learned  notes  by  himself  and  others^ 
Leipsic,  1791,  4to,  Greek  and  Latin.  But  it  is  thought 
rather  to  belong  to  some  grammarian  of  the  lower  ^mpirie!^ 
than  to  a  writer  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  There  are 
two  other  Antigonus^s,  who  were  writers  of  a  descriptiofi 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  a  history  of  Italy,  but  it  is  uncertain 
who  they  were,  or  what  their  share  in  these  works.  * 

ANTIGONUS  SOCH^US,  a  Jew  who  was  bom  at 
Socho,  on  the  borders  of  Judea,  about  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  was  president  of  the  sanhedrim  at  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school 
of  that  city.  Having  often,  in  his  lectures,  inculcated  to 
his  scholars  that  they  ought  not  to  serve  God  in  a  servile 
manner,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and  fear,  two  of  his 
scholars^  Sadoc  and  Baithus,  thence  inferred,  that  there 
were  no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life,  and  therefore  sepa<v 

>  Biog.  Brit.  i  Ibid.— -Granger. 
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rating  from  the  school  of  their  master,  they  thought  there 
was  no  resurrection  nor  future  state,  neither  angel  nor  spi* 
rit;  hence  arose  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  They  seem  to 
agree  in  general  with  the  Epicureans,  differing,  however, 
in  this :  that  though  they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  they 
allowed  the  power  of  God  to  create  the  world,  which  the 
followers  of  Epicurus  denied.  It  is  said  also,  that  they  re« 
jected  the  scriptures,  except  the  Pen^teuch;  denied  pre* 
destination  ;  and  taught,  that  God  had  made  man  absolute 
master  of  all  his  actions,  without  assistance  in  what  is 
good,  or  restraint  from  evil.  * 

ANTIMACHU8,  one  of  four  poets  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  Suidas,  was  a  native  of  Claros,  according  to 
Ovid,  and  of  Colophon,  according  to  others.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  description  of  the  olympiads  makes  hitt 
contemporary  with  Lysander,  and  even  with  Plato,  who, 
when  a  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  Antima- 
chus^s  poem  the  "  Tbebaid"  was  read.  The  learned 
author  of  the  travels  of  An-acbarsis  places  him  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  Whenever  be  lived,  we  must  regret  that 
scarcely  any  of  bis  writings  have  descended  to  posterity, 
as  he  had  such  reputation  as  to  be  accounted  next  to  Ho* 
mer,  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  Adrian  preferred  him 
to  that  illustrious  poet.  Besides  the  **  Thebaid,"  be  wrote 
the  **  Lydian."  Being  violently  enamoured  of  Chryseis, 
he  followed  her  into  Lydia,  her  native  country,  where  she 
died  in  his  arms.  On  his  return  home,  he  perpetuated  his 
affliction  in  a  poem  to  her  memory,  and  called  from  her 
name,  which  is  praised  by  Ovid.  We  find  a  fragment  of 
Antimachus  in  the  Analects  of  Brunck,  and  Schellenberg 
published  what  else  remains,  in  1786,  under  the  dtle  ^'An<¥ 
timacbi  Colophonii  Ueliquias  nunc  primum  conquirere  et 
explicare  instituit  C.  A.  G.  Schellenberg,  Accessit  Epistola 
rrid.Aug.Wol6i.''* 

ANTIMACHUS  (Mark-Antony),  or  ANTIMACO, 
pne  of  the. most  celebrated  Greek  professors  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Mantua,  about  the  year  HTS* 
After  learning  Greek  as  far  as  it  could  be  taught  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  improved  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  language  under  the  ablest  masters  during  a 
residence  there  of  five  years,  and  wrote  and  spoke  Greek 
as  easily  as  Latin  or  Italian.     On  his  return  to  Maotua^  h^ 

*  Bnick^.-— Biog.  UniTorselle. 
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engaged  in  teaching  the  Greek  language,  and  lectured  on 
that  and  on  Greek  literature.  In  1532  he  was  invited  to 
Ferrara,  where  he  became  professor  of  the  same  studies, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1552.  He  translate^ 
Gemisttts  Plethon,  and  part  of  Dionysiits  of  Halicarnassusy 
&c.  under  the  title  ^^  Gemisti  Plethonis  de  gestis  Grseco- 
rum  post  pugnam  ad  Mantiueam  per  capita  tractatio  duobu9 
libri^  explicata,  M.  Antonio  Antimacho  interprete.  Ad  h^c 
Diokiysii  Halicarnassei  prsecepta^  &c."  Bale,  I540,  4to« 
He  wrote  also  many  Latin  poems,  which  are  mostly  unpub- 
lished. Some  have  attributed  to  him  eight  books  of  Greek 
epigrams,  and  there  are  .several  by  him,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  Vettori^ 
and  published  by  Bandini,  at  Pavia,  1758. ' 

ANTINE.     See  D'ANTINE. 

ANTIOCHUS  of  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  was  the  disciple 
of  Phllo,  the  founder  of  the  fourth  academy  of  the  Piatqnic 
school,  and  founded  himself  a  fifth,  which  procured  him 
the  name  of  Antiocbus  the  Academician.  He  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  tenets  of  the  dififereut  sects,  and  maintained 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  were  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Plato.  Cicero  greatly  admired  his  eloquence, 
and  the  politeness  of  his  manners;  and  Lucullus  took  him 
Us  his  companion  into  Asia.  He  resigned  the  academic 
cliair  in  the  157th  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  80,  and  was  the  last 
preceptor  of  the  Platonic  school  in  Greece.  After  his  time 
the  professors  of  the  Academic  philosophy  were  dispersed 
by  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the  school  itself  was  transferred 
to  Rome.  *  • 

ANTIOCHUS,  amonkof  Seba,  in  Palestine,  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  **  PandectfiB  divinae  Scripturae,"  and  of  an  hundred  and 
Btnety  homilies.  He  speaks  in  his  preface  of  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the  crueitiea 
inflicted  on  the  monks  of  Palestine.  To  this  is  added  a 
poem,  in 'which  he  deplores  the  loss  of  the  real  cross  which 
the  Persians  carried  away  among  the  rest  of  their  booty, 
and  celebrated  the  restitution  of  it  in  another  poem  written 
in  Italian.  The  former,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  inserted  ia 
the  supplement  tO'the  Bibl.  Patrum. ' 

ANTIPATER  (L/ELIUS  C/ElIus),  a  Roman  historian^ 
lived  in  the-  tune  of  Gracchus,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 

*  Tirabo*chi. — Biop.  Univeraellc, 
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second  Punic  war»  of  which  Brutus  made  an  ahridgmenf^ 
according  to  Cicero,  who  frequently  mentions  Antipat^r^ 
The  emperor  Adrian^  of  whose  taste  we  have  just  given  a 
Mmple  (in  art.  Antimachus),  preferred  Antipater  to  Sal- 
lust^  as  he  did  Ennina  to  Virgil.  Riccoboni^  in  1568, 
published  the  fragments  of  Antipater,  which  have  been  re- 
printed by  Ant  Augustine,  1595,  and  by  Ausonius  Pa* 
pona,  and  they  are  likewise  added  to  Havercamp*s  edition 
of  Sallust,  1742,  and  to  other  editions  of  the  same  author.  * 

ANTIPATER,  of  Sidon,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote 
poems,  that  were  much  praised  by  Cicero,  according  to 
whose  account  he  appears  to  have  possessed  the  talents  of 
Ae  improvisatori,  Valerius  Maxim'us  and  Plioy  record  of 
bim  that  he  had  every  year  a  return  of  fever  on  the  day 
which  was  that  of  his  birth,  and  happened  to  be  that  of  his 
deaths  He  flourished. about  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
B.  C.     Some  of  bis  epigrams  are  in  the  Authology .' 

ANTIPHANES,  one  of  the  several  ancient  Greek  comic 
poets  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Athenasus^ 
&»trabo»  and  others,  was  either  of  Rhodes,  Cari^tia,  or 
Smyrna,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  This  monarch 
expressing  little  taste  for  his  comedies,  the  author  took  the 
Kberty  to  inform  him,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  them,  he  must 
lie  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the 
scene;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  described 
depraved  manners.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
carrying  off  the  prize  three  times.  He  composed  three 
hundred  and  sixty-Bve,  or  at  least  two  hundred  and  eigh^ 
comedies,  of  which  Fabricius  has  given  a  list  from  Herte- 
lius,  Koenig,  Vossius,  ahd  Meursius,  who  often  mention 
these  pieces  of  Antiphanes ;  and  Gronovius,.  in  his  "  Ex- 
cerpta  Comicorum,*^  has  given  the  fragments  found  in 
AthenuDus  and  other  authors.  The  learned  Koppiers  has 
bestowed  great  pains  on  these  fragments  in  his  ^^  Philolo- 
gica  obscr\'ata,"  Leyden,  1771,  8vo.  But  this  poet  i& 
^fcen  confounded  with  others  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
other  names  disfigured  by  the  blunders  of  transcribers. ' 

ANTIPHON,  an  Athenian  orator,  called  the  Rhamnu- 
sian  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Rhamnus  in  Attica,,  id 
said  to  have  been  the  6rst  who  reduced  eloquence  to  ai) 
art,  and  who  taught  and  harangued  for  hire.  Thucydidea 
was  one  of  his  disciples.     He  wrote  several  works.     Six« 

'  Vosiins.— Moreri.— Biop.  UnirerMlle.— ^axii  OnomasticoB.        ■  MofWi* 
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teen  of  his  orations  were  printed  in  the  collection  of  the 
ancient  Greek  orators  by  Stephens  in  1575,  fol.  and  before 
that  by  Aldus  in  1513,  foK  His  death  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  411  B.  C»  He  was  condemned  to  die 
for  favouring  the  party  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants  at 
Athens,  and  on  this  occasiou  made  an  able  but  unsuccess* 
ful  defence  of  his  conduct.  ^ 

ANTiaUARlUS  (James),  a  learned  Italian  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Perugia,  and  of  a  family  of 
«ome  ranL  He  was  tbe  scholar  of  Joannes  Antonius  Cam- 
panus,  and  published  the  first  and  perhaps  only  entire  edi- 
tion of  Campanus'  works,  1495.  Michael  Fernus,  a  Milan* 
ese  scholar,  at  his  request  superintended  the  press,  and 
enriched  the  publication  with  a  copious  life  of  Campanus, 
and  a  variety  of  elaborate  prefaces  addressed  to  various 
persons.  That  which  is  addressed  to  Antiquarius  himself 
bears  ample  testimony  to  his  literary  reputation.  On  quit* 
^ting  his  native  city,  Antiquarius  obtained  a  political  office 
of  consequence  and  responsibility  at  Bologna.  About  1 460 
he  removed  to  Milan,  where  his  erudition  enabled  him  to 
secure  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Giovanni  Galeozzo  and 
Lud«  Maria  Visconti,  dukes  of  Milan,  to  whom  "he  was  se* 
cretary  and  prime  minister,  and  employed  his  influence  in 
the  patronage  of  literature.  As  he  was  in  the  church  he 
obtained  some  rich  benefices  from  pope  Alexander  VL 
Many  learned  works,  the  publication  of  which  he  had  en- 
couraged, were  dedicated  to  him,  but  we  have  nothing  of 
his  own,  except  an  ^'  Oratio,"  Milan,  1509,  4to,  and  a  vo- 
lume of  Latin  letters,  1519^  4to.  He  died  at  Milan  in 
1512.* 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  was  born  at  Athens  in  423  B.  C. 
His  father  was  of  the  same  name  with  him,  and  his  nyother 
was  either  a  Tbracian  or  a  Phrygian,  but  he  appears  to 
have  despised  the  honours  of  family,  and  made  them  the 
topics  of  ridicule,  a  practice  not  uncommon  with  those 
whose  origin  is  mean  or  doubtful.  He  appears  to  have 
served  in  the  army,  and  behaved  with  great  courage  in  the 
battle  of  Tanagra.  His  first  preceptor  was  Gorgias  the 
orator,  from  whom  be  imbibed  a  florid  and  showy  manner, 
but  attained  afterwards  much  eminence  under  Socrates^ 
and  advised  his  scholars  to  become  his  fellow-disciples  in 
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the  school  of  that  celebrated  philofi(opher.  Laertius  infonnt. 
lis  that  there  were  ten  volumes  of  his  works ;  bat  a  collec- 
tion of  apophthegms  only  remain,  some  of  which  are  excel<- 
lent  Modern  wit  perhaps  affords  few  better  hits  than 
what  he  bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  when  he  advised  them 
to  elect  asses  to  be  horses.  This  they  said  was  absurd ; 
**  and  yet,"  he  replied,  **  you  chuse  those  for  generak 
who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  your  votes/* 
Antistheiies  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  austerity, 
and  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian.  Some  of  bis  contempora* 
ries  give  him  a  very  high  character  in  other  respects,  and 
his  life,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  im- 
putation of  the  sensual  vices  practised  by  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers. ' 

ANTONELLI  (Nicholas  Maria),  count  of  Pergola^ 
who  rose  through  various  ecclesiastical  prqmotions  to  that 
of  cardinal,  was  born  in  1697,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1767^ 
esteemed  for  his  learning,  modesty,  and  other  virtues.  He 
published,  I.  ^^  De  titulis  quos  S.  Evaristus Romanis  preS'^ 
byteris  distribuit,"  Rome,  1725,  8vo.  2.  ^' RagioBi  della 
Sede  apostolica  sopra  il  Ducato  di  Parma  e  Piacenza  es- 
poste  a*  sovrani  e  principi  Catholici  dell'  Europa,**  Rome^ 
174S(,  4  vols.  4to.  3.  '^  S.  Athanasii  interpretatio  psalmo* 
rum,''  Rome,  1746,  folio,  which  he  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Barberini  library,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes.  4.  '^  Vetus  Missale  Roma^ 
num,  proefationibus  et  notis  illustratum,"  Rome,  1756,  4to. 
He  also  cultivated  Italian  poetry,  and  there  are  several  of 
bis  pieces  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  poems  **  Degli  Ar-^ 
cadi  di  Roma,"  1 747,  8vo.  Other  works  by  him,  separately 
printed,  were  collected  and  published  in  a  folio  vol.  Rome^ 
1756.* 

ANTONELLO.     See  ANTONIO  DE  MESSINA. 

ANTONIANO  (Silvio),  a  man  of  great  learning,  who 
raised  himself  from  a  low  condition  by  his  merit,  bis  parenta 
being  so  far  from  able  to  support  him  in  his  studies,  that 
they  themselves  stood  in  need  of  charity,  was  bom  at  Rome 
in  1540.  He  made  a  quick  and  most  surprising 'progress 
in  his  studies ;  for  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  he  could 
make  verses  upon  any  subject  proposed  to  him ;  and  these  so 
excellent,  though  pronounced  extempore,  that  it  was  com* 
monly  thought  they  exceeded  those  of  the  most  studied 
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preparation.    A  proof  of  this  was  at  the  table  of  the  cardi* 
nal  of  Pisa,  when  he  gave  an  entertainment  one  day  to 
several  other  cardinals.    Alexander  Famese,  taking  a  nose- 
gay, gave  it  to  this  youth,  desiring  him  to  present  it  to  him 
of  the  company  whom  he  thought  most  likely  to  be  pope : 
he  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  .of  Medicis,  and  made  an 
eulogium  upon  him  in  verse.    This  cardinal,  who  was  pope 
some  years  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Pius  IV.  imi^ined 
it  all  a  contrivance,  and  that  the  poem  had  been  artfully 
prepared  before-hand,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  him.     He 
therefore  appeared  hurt  at  it,  but  the  company  protested 
that  it  was  an  extempore  performance,   and  requei^ed 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  the  boy :  he  did  so,  and  was  coa^ 
vinced  of  his  extraordinary  talents.     According  to  Strada, 
as  the  cardinal  of   Medtcis  was  thinking  upon   a  sub* 
ject  for  this  purpose,  the  clock  in  the  hall  struck ;  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  proposing  a  clock  for  the  subject 
of  his  verses.    The  duke  de  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to 
congratulate  Marcellus  IL  upon  his  being  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  was  so  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano, 
that  be  carried  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able 
masters  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  sciences.     From  thence 
he  was  sent  for  by  Pius  IV.  who  recollecting  the  adventure 
of  the  nosegay^  made  inquiry  for  the  young  poet;  and 
having  found  him,  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  grave  him  an 
honourable  post  in  his  palace,  and  some  time  after  made 
him  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  college  at  Rome. 
Antoniano  filled  this  place  with  so  much  reputation,  that 
on  the  day  when  he  began  to  explain  the  oration  pro  Alar^ 
CO  Marcello,  he  had  a  crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  these 
no  less  than  twenty-five  cardinals.     He  was  afterwards 
chosen  rector  of  the  college;  and  after  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.  being  seized  with  a  spirit  of  devotion^  be  joined  him* 
self  to  Philip  Neri,  and  acoepted  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  sacred  college,  of&red  him  by  Pius  V.  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  many  years  with  the  reputati<Hi  of  an  honest  and 
able  man.     He  refused  a  bishopric  which  Gregory  XIV. 
would  have  given  him,  but  he  accepted  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  briefs,  offered  him  by  Clement  VIII.  who  made 
him  his  chamberlain,  and  afterwards  a  cardinaL     It  is  re« 
ported,  tliat  cardinal  Alexander  de  Montalto,  who  had  be* 
hayed  a  little  too  hanghtily  to  Antoniano,  said,  when  he 
saw  him  promoted  to  the  purple,  that  for  the  future  he 
would  not  despise  a  man  of  the  casspc  ahd  little  band, 
VoL.IL  Y 
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however  low  and  despicable  he  might  appear;  since  it 
might  happen  that  he  whom  he  had  despised,  might  not 
only  become  his  equal,  but  even  his  superior.  His  intense 
application  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  Aug.  1 5, 
1603.  His  printed  works  are,  1.  *^  Dele^  Educazione 
Cristiana  de  Figliuoli  libri  tre/*  Verona,  1584, 4to,  reprint- 
ed at  Cremona  and  Naples.  This  work  on  education  he 
wrote  at  the  request  of  cardinal  Borromeo.  2.  '<  Orationes 
tredecim,'*  Rome,  1610,  4to,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by 
Joseph  Castalio.  3.  Various  discourses,  letters,  pieces  of 
poetry,  both  Latin  and  Italian,  in  the  collections. ' 

ANTONIDE8  (John),  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  sur» 
named  VANDER   GOES,   from  the  place  in  Zealand 
where  he  was  born,  Apfil  3,  1647,  of  parents  who  were 
anabaptists,  people  of  good  character,  but  o^  low  circum- 
stances. '  They  went  to  live  at  Amsterdam,  when  Antonides 
was  about  four  years  old ;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age 
he  began  his  studies,  under  the  direction  of  Hadrian  Juni- 
us and  James  Cocceius.     Antonides  took  great  pleasure  in 
reading  the  Latin  poets,  carefully  comparing  them  with 
Grotius,  Heinsius,  &c.  and  acquired  a  considerable  taste 
for  poetry.     He  first  attempted  to  translate  some  pieces  of 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  ancients ;  and  having  formed  his 
taste  on  these  excellent  models,  he  at  length  undertook 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  poetry,  to  write  a  tragedy, 
entitled,  **  Trazil,"  or  the  **  Invasion  of  China,"  but  was 
so  modest  as  not  to  permit  it  to  be  published.     Vondel, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  taken  also  from 
some  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  Antonides's  tra- 
gedy, and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  declared,  if  the 
author  would  not  print  it,  he  %vould  take  some  passages  out 
of  it,  and  make  use  of  them  in  his  own  tragedy,  which  he 
did  accordingly;  and  it  was  reckoned  much  to  the  honour 
of  Antonides,  to  have  written  what  might  be  adopted  by  so 
great  a  ooet  as  Vondel  was  acknowledged  to  be.     Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  betwixt  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  in  the  year  1697,  Antonides  wrote  a  piece,  en- 
titled ^<  Bellona  aan  band,''  i.  e.  Bellona  chained ;  a  very 
degant  poem,  consisting  of  several  hundred  verses.    The 
applause  with  which  this  piece  was  received,  excited  him 
to  try  hit  genius  in  something  more  considerable  ;  be  ac- 
cordingly wrote  an  epic  poem,  which  he  entitled  The  River 
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Y,    The  description  of  this  river,  or  rather  lake,  is  the 
sahject  of  the  poem,  which  is  divided  into  four  books ;   iu 
the  first  the  poet  gives  a  very  pompous  description  of  all 
that  is  remarkable  on  that  bank  of  the  Y  on  which  Amster^ 
dam  is  built*     In  the  second  he  opens  to  himself  a  larger 
field,  beginning  with  the  praises  of  navigation,  and  describ- 
ing the  large  fleets  which  cover  the  Y  as  an  immense  fo- 
rest, and  ^thence  go  to  every  part  of  the  ^orld,  to  bring 
home  whatever  may  satisfy  the  necessity,  luxury,  or  pride 
of  men.    The  third  book  is  an  ingenious  fiction,  which 
supposes  the  poet  suddenly  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river  Y,  where  he  sees  the  deity  of  the  river,  with  his  demi- 
gods and  nymphs,  adorning  and  dressing  themselvea  for  a 
feast,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Neptune's  court,  upon 
the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Thetis  with  Peleus.     In 
the  fourth  book  he  describes  the  other  bank  of  the  Y, 
adorned  with  several  cities  of  North  Holland ;  and  in  the 
close  of  the  work  addresses  himself  to  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam,  to  whose  wisdom  he  ascribes  the  riches  and 
flourishing  condition  of  that  powerful  city.     This  is  a  very 
short  abridgment  of  the  account  of  this  poem  given  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  according  to  which  it  appears  to  have 
contained  many  other  fictions  that  savour  of  the  burlesque. 
Antonides's  parents  had  bred  him  up  an  apothecary;  but 
his  genius  for  poetry  soon  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  several  persons  of  distinction;  and  particu- 
larly of  Mr.  Buisero,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  at 
Amsterdam,  and  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  who  sent  him  at 
his  own  expence  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Leyden,  where  he 
remained  till  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and 
then  his  patron  gave  him  a  place  in  the  admiralty.     In  1 678 
Antonides  married  Susanna  Bermans,  a  minister's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  also  a  talent  for  poetry.     In  the  preface  to  bis 
heroic  poem,   he  promised  the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul^ 
which,  like  VirgiPs  ^neid,  was  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
books;  hut  he  never  finished  that  design,  only  a. few  firag- 
menti  having  appeared.     He  declared  himself  afraid  to 
hazard  his  reputation  with  the  public  on  theological  sub- 
jects, which  were  so  commonly  the  subject  of  contest 
After  marriage  he  did  hot  much  in4u|ge  his  poetic  genius ; 
and  within  a  few  years  fell  into  a  consumption,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  l*^th  of  Sepf.  16d4.     He  is  esteemed  the  most 
eminent  Dutch  poet  after  Vondel,  whom  he  studied  to 
imitate,  and  is  thought  to  have  escelled-in  sweetness  of  ex« 
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pretsion  and  smoothness  of  stjle,  but  in  accuracy  and  lof- 
tiness he  is  greatly  inferior  to  bis  originaL  His  works  have 
been  printed  several  times,  having  been  collected  by  his 
father  Anthony  Jansz.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Amster- 
dam, 1714)  4t09  whichj  however,  contains  several  miscella* 
Beous  piec^  that  add  but  little  to  the  reputation  he 
acquired.  The  editor,  David  Van  Hoogstrateui  prefixed 
his  life  to  this  edition.  *     ' 

ANTONINE  (De  FoRClGLiONi),  St.  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, was  bom  in  that  city  in  1389,  and  became  a  domi- 
nican,  and  afterwards  superior  of  a  numerous  society,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  austerity.  He  appeared  to 
advantage  at  the  council  of  Florence,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  dispute  with  the  Greeks*  In  1446,  he  was,  with 
much  reluctance  on  his  side,  promoted  to  be  archbishop  of 
Florence,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  installation  is  said  to 
have  shewn  a  bright  example  of  all  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
the  bishops  of  the  primitive  ages.  He  practised  great  tem- 
perance, preserved  a  simplicity  of  garb  and  manner^  shunned 
honours,  and  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and  chari^» 
particularly  during  Uie  plague  and  famine  with  which  Flo- 
rence was  visited  in  1448;  and  died,  much  lamented,  in 
1459.  Cosmo  de  Medicis  bestowed  his  confidence  on  him ; 
pope  Eugene  IV.  wished  he  might  die  in  his  arms;  Pius 
II.  assisted  at  his  funeral,  and  Adrian  VI.  enrolled  him  in 
the  number  of  the  saint^  in  1525.  His  studies  had  been 
chiefly  directed  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology,  and 
his  principal  works  are,  1.  ''  Historiarum  opus  seu  Chro- 
nica libri  viginti  quatuor,**  Venice,  1480;  Nuremberg, 
1484;  Basil,  1491,  S  vols.  fol.  2.  '<  Summa  theologise 
moralis/*  Venice,  4  vols.  4to,  often  reprinted,  and  in  the 
edition  of  Venice,  1582,  entitled  ^'  Juris  Pontificii  et  Cas- 
saraei  summa.**  Mamachi  published  an  edition,  in  1751, 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  4 to,  with  prolix  notes.  This  work  b  still 
consulted.  3.  '^  Summula  confessionis,*'  Venice,  1473, 
one  of  the  earliest  printed  books. ' 

ANTONINI  (Annibal},  brother  to  Joseph  Atitonini, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Lucania,  was  born  at  Salernum,  in 
1702.  He  studied  first  at  Naples,  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  then  travelled  in 
England,  Holland,  and'  Germany,  and  at  last  settled  at  Pa- 
ris, where  he  taught  Italian  for  n^aiyy  years.    He  died,  how-^ 
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ever,  ia  his  own  country,  in  August  1755.  During  his 
resi^nce  at  Paris  he  published  an  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin,  and  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  dictionary,  2  vols. 
4to^  1735,  often  reprinted,  and  esteemed  the  best  un£tl 
that  of  Alberti  appeared ;  an  Italian  grammar ;  a  treatise 
on'French  pronunciation ;  some  good  editions  of  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  other  Italian  authors ;  and  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Italian  poetry,  1729,  2  vols.  12mo.  * 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  (Titus  Aureuus  Fulvius  Boio* 
Nirs  Antoninus),  was  born  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy  (of  parents 
originally  of  Nismcs)  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  the  Christ* 
ian  era.  He  was  first  made  proconsul  of  Asia,  then  gover- 
nor of  Italy,  and  consul  in  the  year  120,  and  displayed  the 
same  virtues  in  these  employments  as  he  did  afterwards  on 
the  imperial  throne :  he  was  mild,  prudent,  moderate,  and  just. 
In  the  year  138  be  succeeded  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  the  first  step  of  his  government  was  to 
release  a  number  of  persons  whom  his  predecessor  had  con* 
demned  to  die.  The  senate,  charmed  with  such  a^  com- 
mencement of  authority,  decreed  him  the  title  of  Plus,  and 
ordered  that  statues  should  be  erected  to  his  honour^ 
These  he  appears  to  have  amply  merited.  He  set  about 
diminishing  the  taxes,  and  preventing  the  litigious  and 
oppressive  exaction  of  them;  and  bestowed  much  of  his 
private  fortune  in  charity.  Such  conduct  made  his  name 
as  much  respected  abroad  as  at  home.  Several  nations 
sent  embassies  to  him,  and  others  besought  his  counsel  in 
the  appointment  of  their  sovereigns :  even  kings  came  to 
pay  homage  to  his  exalted  virtues.  This  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  his  object  was  to  render  his 
name  respected  by  cultivating  the  gentler  arts  of  peace, 
.  rather  than  by  extending  his  dominions  by  war.  Kome, 
accordingly,  and  her  provinces,  never  enjoyed  such  days 
of  honour  and  tranquillity  as  under  his  reign.  Besides 
redressing  the  wrongs,  &nd  alleviating  the  calamities  which 
happened  to  fall  upon  any  part  of  his  dominions,  he  displayed 
his  taste  by  the  erection  of  several  noble  and  useful  public 
edifices.  In  short,,  in  every  respect  of  public  or  private  cha- 
racter, he  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
characters  in  ancient  times.  Whatever  is  amiable,  gene- 
rous, and  magnanimous,  has  been  ascribed  to  him;  but 
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what  ought  to  endear  bis  memor}*'  even  to  the  present  dajfj 
was  bis  conduct  towards  the  Christians. 

In  his  days  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  had  no  preten« 
•ions  Co  support  persecution  but  the  grossest  misrepresent- 
ations. These  were  probably  offered  to  Antoninus  as  ihey 
had  been  to  other  sovereigns.  To  repel  them  Justin  Mar-* 
tyr  presented  his  **  Apology"  to  Antoninus  about  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  in  140,  and  not  in  vain.  Antoninus  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  and  opeii  to  conviction. 
Asia  Proper  was  still  the  scene  of  Christianity  and  of  per- 
secution, and  thence  the  application  was  made  to  Antoni- 
nus, and  earthquakes  had  then  happened,  with  which  the 
Pagans  were  much  terrified,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  against  the  Christians.  This  will  explain 
some  circumstances  in  the  edict  sent  by  our  emperor  to  the 
council  of  Asia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
fiuctions  of  pagan  wisdom,  and  evinces  an  uncommon  spirit 
of  liberality.  No  apology,  we  trust,  can  be  requisite  for  its 
insertion  in  this  place. 

**  The  Emperor  to  the  Council  of  Asia.  I  am  quite  of 
opinion,  that  the  Gods  will  take  care  to  discover  su^b  per* 
sous.  For  it  much  more  concerns  them  to  punish  those 
who  refuse  to  worship  them  than  you,  if  they  be  able.  But 
you  harass  and  vex  the  Christians,  and  accuse  them  of 
atheism  aiid  other  crimes,  which  you  can  by  no  means 
prove.  To  them  it  appears  advantageous  to  die  for  their 
"religion,  and  they  gain  their  point,  while  they  throw  away 
their  lives,  rather  than  comply  with  your  injunctions.  As 
to  the  earthquakes,  which  have  happened  in  past  times,  or 
lately,  is  it  not  proper  to  remind  you  of  your  own  despon- 
dency, when  they  happen;  and  to  desire  you  to  compare 
your  spirit  with  theirs,  and  observe  how  serenely  they  con- 
fide in  God  ?  In  such  seasons  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  gods,  and  to  neglect  their  worship ;  you  live  in  the 
practical  ignorance  of  the  supreme  God  himself,  and  you 
{^arass  and  persecute  to  death  those  who  do  worship  him. 
Concerning  these  same  men  some  others  of  the  provincial 
governors  wrote  to  our  divine  father  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
returned  answer,  *  That  they  should  not  be  molested,  un- 
less they  appeared  to  attempt  something  against  the  Ro- 
man government.*  Many  also  have  signified  to  me  con- 
cerning these  men,  to  whom  I  have  returned  an  answer 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  my  father.  But  if  any  person 
>yiil  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Christians  merely  as  such-^ 
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let  the  accused  be  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  let  the  apcuser  be  punished^" 

Eusebius  informs  us,  that  this  .was  no  .empty  edict,  but 
was  really  put  in  execution.  Nor  did  Antoninus  content 
himself  with  one  edict  He  wrote  to  the  same  purpose  to 
the  Larisseans,  the  Thessalouians,  the  Athenians^  and  all 
the  Greeks.  It  may  be  therefore  concluded  that  the  Christ- 
ians enjoyed  complete  toleration  during  his  reign,  which 
lasted  twenty*three  years.  He  died  March  7,  161,  aged 
aeventy-three.  His  death  was  a  public  calamity,  and  his 
memory  was  honoured  by  every  testimony  of  public  grati- 
tude. For  a  century  afterwards,  all  the  Roman  emperors 
assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus,  from  its  popularity. 
Many  carious  particulars  of  his  private  and  public  life  may 
be  seen  in  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  note. ' 

ANTONINUS  Philosophus  (Marcus  Aurelius),  the 
Roman  emperor,  was  boiri^  at  Rome,  April  26,  in  the  year 
121r  When  he  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather  by  the  fa^ 
(her^s  ffide,  he  received  his  name,  M.  Annius  Verus  ;  and 
Adrian  the  emperor,  instead  of  Verus,  used  to  call  him  Ve* 
rissimus,  on  account  of  bis  rectitude  and  veracity.  When 
he  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
M.  Mlin^  Aurelius  Verus,  because  Aurelius  was  the  name  of 
Antoninus's  family,  and  ^lius  that  of  Adrian's,  into  which 
he  entered.  When  he  became  emperor,  he  left  the  name 
of  Verus  to  Lucius  Commodus,  his  adopted  brother,  and 
took  that  of  Antoninus,  under  which  he  is  geqerally  known 
in  history.  But  he  is  distinguished  from  his  predecessor 
Titus  Antoninus,  either  by  the  name  of  Marcus,  or  by  the 
name  of  Philosophus,  which  is  given  him  by  the  general 
consent  of  writers,  although  we  do  not  find  this  title  to  have 
been  conferred  by  any  public  act  or  authority  of  the  senate. 
Adrian,  upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Commodus,  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  as  he  was  not  then  eight* 
een  years  of  age,  and  consequently  too  young  for  so  im- 
portant a  station,  he  fixed  upon  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he 
adopted,  on  condition  that  he  should  likewise  adopt  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  The  year  after  this  adoptiou  Adrian  ap- 
pointed him  quaestor,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  prescribed  by  the  laws.  After  the  death  of  Adrian, 
Aurelius  married  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius, 

1  Geir.  Diet.— -UnlTeraal  HiBt.*-£usebius>s  Hiit.  Eccl.  lib.  IV.  cap.  .13?— Mo- 
•1ieliii.r-MilBer>f  Charch  History,  toI.  I.  p.  806.— Larduer's  WorkB,  vol.  MI. 
when  ibere  w  an  exccUeot  defence  of  the  autbentictty  of  the  tbove  «dicu 
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by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  the  year  139  be  was 
invested  with  new  honours  by  the  emperor  Pius,  and  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  aa  endeared  him  to  that  prince 
and  the  whole  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  the  year 
I6I9  he  was  obliged  by  the  senate  to  take  upon  him  the 
government,  in  the  management  of  which  he  took  Lucius 
Verus  as  his  colleague.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  the  reason 
of  doing  this  was,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  pursae  his 
studies,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health ;  Lucius 
being  of  a  strong  vigorous  constitution,  and  consequently 
more  fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  The  same  day  he  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus,  which  he  gave  likewise 
to  Verus  his  colleague,  and  betrothed  his  daughter  Lucilla 
to  him.  The  two  emperors  went  afterwards  to  the  camp, 
where,  after  having  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Pius, 
they  pronounced  each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  his  memory. 
They  discharged  the  government  in  a  very  amicable  man- 
ner. But  the  happiness  which  the  empire  bc^gan  to  enjoy 
under  the  two  brothers,  was  interrupted  in  the  year  162, 
by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  river  Tiber,  which  destroyed 
a  prodigious  number  of  cattle,  and  occasioned  a  fiaunine  at 
Rome.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  the  Parthian  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Caiti  ravaged  Grermany  and  Rhce- 
tia ;  and  an  insurrection  was  apprehended  from  the  Britons, 
against  vfhom  Calphurnius  Agricola  was  sent,  and  Aufidius 
Victorinus  agaiiist  the  Catti.  But  it  was  thought  proper 
that  Lucius  Verus  should  go  in  person  to  oppose  the  Par- 
thians,  while  Antoninus  continued  at  Rome,  where  his 
presence  was  necessary.  During  this  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  about  the  year  163  or  164  he  sent  his  daughter 
Lucilla  to  Verus,  having  before  promised  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  and  attended  her  as  far  as  Brundusium,  resolving 
to  have  conducted  her  to  Syria,  if  it  had  not  been  objected 
to  him  by  some  persons,  that  his  design  of  going  into  the 
east  was  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  finished  the  Parthian 
war ;  upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Rome.  The 
Romans  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians,  who 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Mesopotamia,  the  two  emperors 
triumphed  over  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  166,  and  were 
honoured  with  the  title  of  fiathers  of  their  country.  But 
this  year  was  fatal  on  account  of  a  terrible  pestilence  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  a  famine,  under 
which  Rome  laboured.    The  Marcomanni,  and  many  other 
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people  of  Germany^  likewise  took  tip  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans; but  the  two  emperors  having  marched  in  person 
against  them,  obliged  the  Germans  to  sae  for  peace.  The 
war,  however,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  two 
emperors  marched  again  in  person ;  but  Lucius  Venis  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum. 

In  the  year  170  Antoninus  made  vast  preparations  against 
the  GeroBans,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour. 
During  this  war,  in  the  year  174,  a  very  extraordinary 
event  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  was  as  follows :  Antoninus's  army  being  blocked  up 
by  the  Quadi  in  a  very  disadvantageous  place,  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  water ;  and  in  this  situation, 
being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  wounds,  oppressed  with 
heat  and  thirst,  and  incapable  of  retiring  or  engaging  the 
enemy,  instantly  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and 
there  fell  a  vast  quantity  of  rain«  The  Roman  army  were 
about  to  quench  their  thirst,  when  the  enemy  came  upon 
them  with  such  fury,  that  they  must  certainly  have  been 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  shower  of  hail,  accompanied 
with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  without  the  least  annoyance  to  the  Romans,  who 
by  this  means  gained  the  victory*.  In  the  year  175  AntO"- 
ninus  made  a  treaty  with  several  nations  of  Germany. 
Soor^  after,  Avidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  revolted 
from  the  emperor:  this  insun*ection,  however,  was  sup^ 
pressed  by  the  death  of  Cassius,  who  was  killed  by  a  cen- 
turion named  Anthony.  Antoninus  behaved  with  great 
lenity  towards  those  who  had  been  engaged  for  Cassius ; 
be  would  not  put  to  death,  nor  imprison,  nor  even  sit  in 
judgment  himself  upon  any  of  the  senators  engaged  in  this 
revolt ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  senate,  fixing  a  day  for 
their  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  civil  afiair.     He 

*  The  Pagftns  as  well  at  Cbriatiaos,  legion;  and,  aa  a  mark  of  difthnctiafr, 

according  to  M.  Tillemont,  p.  621,  art.  we  are  told  Uiat  they  receired  the  tiUo 

xtL  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of  of  the  Thonderiog  Legion  from  Antoni- 

this  prodigy,  but  have  greatly  differed  nas.    (Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  cap. 

as  to  the  cause  of  such  miraculous  5.)     Mr.  Moyle,  in  the  second  Tolume 

event,  the  former  ascribing  it,  some  of  his  works,  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 

to  one  magician,  and  some  to  another :  plode  this  story  of  the  Thundf^ring  Le* 

In  Antoninus'i  Pillar,  the  glory  is  as-  gion,  which  occasioned  Mr.  Whiston  to 

cribed  to  Jupiter  the  god  of  rain  and  publish  an  answer  in   1726,  entitled, 

thunder.    But  the  Christians  aiBrmed,  <*  Of  the  Thundering  liCgion)"  or.  Of 

that  God  granted  this  favour  at  the  the  miraculous  0eliverarice  of  Marcus 

prayer  of  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the  Antoninus  and   his  Army,  upon  (he 

Roman  army,  who  are  said  to  have  Prayers  of  the  Christians. 
•MDpoied  the  twelftb|  or  the  Mclitene 
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wrote  also  to  the  senate,  desiring  them  to  act  .with  indul- 
gence rather  than  severity ;   not  to  shed  the  blood  of  any 
senator  or  noble,  or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever,  but  to 
allow  this  honour  to  his  reign,  that  even  under  the  misfortune 
of  a  rebellion,  nope  had  lost  their  lives,  except  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  tumult:  ^'  And  I  wish,*'  said  he,  *^  that  I  could 
even  recal  to  life  many  of  those  who  have  been  killed ;  for 
TCvenge  in  a  prince  hardly  ever  pleases,  since,  even  when 
j\|st,  it  is  considered  too  severe."     In  the  year  176  Anto- 
ninfcts  visited  Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  kings  of  those  countries^ 
and  ambassadors  also  from  Parthia,  came  to  visit  him.     He 
staid  several  days  at  Smyrna,  and  after  he  had  settled  th^ 
affairs  of  the  east,  went  to  Athens,  on  which  city  he  con- 
ferred several  honours,  and  appointed  public  professors 
there.     From  thence  he  returned  to' Rome  with  his  soq 
Commodns,  whom  he  chose  consul  for  the  year  following, 
though  be  was  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.     On  the  27th  of 
Sept.  the  same  year,  he  gave  him  the  title  of  imperatot} 
and  on  the  23d  of  Dec.  he  entered  Roqie  in  triumph,  with 
Commodus,  on  account  of  the  victories  gained  over  the 
Germans.     Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  he  remitted  all  the 
debts  which  were  due  to  himself  and  the  public  treasury 
during  forty-six  years,   from  the  time  that  Adri^in  had 
granted  the  same  favour,  and  burnt  all  the  writings  relating 
to  those  debts.     He  applied  himself  likewise  to  correct 
many  enormities,  and  introduced  several  excellent  regula- 
tions.    He  moderated  the  expences  laid  out  on  gladiators; 
nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  fight  but  with  swords  which 
were  blunted  like  foils,  so  that  their  skill  might  be  shewn 
without  any  danger  of  their  lives.     He  endeavoured  to  clear 
up  many  obscurities  in  the  laws,  and  mitigated,  by  nevr 
decrees,  the  severity  of  the  old  laws.     He  was  the  first,  ac-; 
cording   to   Capitolinus    (Vit.    Anton,   cap.   xxvii.)    who 
appointed  the  names  of  all  the  children,  bom  of  Roman 
citizens,  to  be  registered  within  thirty  days  after  their 
birth ;  and  this  gave  him  occasion  to  establish  public  re- 
gisters in  the  provinces.     He  renewed  the  law  made  by 
Ner>'a,  that  no  suit  should  be  carried  on  against  the  dead^ 
but  within  five  years  after  their  decease.     He  made  a  de- 
cree, that  all  the  senators  should  have  at  least  a  fourth  part 
of  their  estate  in  Italy.     Capitolinus  gives  an  account  of 
several  other  regulations  which  he  established.     In  the 
year  17  i  he  left  Ron:e  with  his  son  Commodus^  in  order  to 
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^  itgainst  the  Marcomanxii,  and  other  barbarous  nations; 
and  the  year  foilowine  gained  a  considerable  victory  over 
them :  he  would,  in  aU  probability,  have  entirely  subdued 
them  in  a  very  short  time,  had  he  not  been  taken  with  ao 
ilhiess,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  17th  of  March  ISO, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of  his 
reign.  The  whole  empire  regretted  the  loss  of  so  valuable 
a  prince,  and  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  his  memory ;  he 
was  ranked  amongst  the  gods,  and  every  person  almost 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  their  houses.  His  book  of  ^^  Medi* 
tations^'  has  been  much  admired.  It  is  written  in  Greek, 
,^sx^  consists  of  twelve  books;  there  have  been  several  edi- 
tions of  it  in  Greek  and  Latin,  two  of  which  were  printed  be- 
fore the  year  1635,  when  the  learned  Meric  Casaubou,  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
translation  of  this  work  into  English,  dedicated  to  Laud, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  also  translated,  in  a  very 
inelegant  style,  by  Jeremy  Collier.  There  was  an  edition 
afterwards  printed  at  Glasgow,  which  is  more  correct ;  but 
the  best  is  that  published  by  the  rev.  R.  Graves,  1792,  8va 
Of  the  learned  Gataker's  two  editions,  Cambridge,  1652, 
4to,  Gr.  and  Lat.  and  London,  1697,  the  former  is  pre- 
ferred. It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark,*  that  the 
valuable  **  Itinerary,**  called  Antoninus's,  does  not  belong 
to  thi^,  or  any  emperor  of  the  name. 

In  Dacier's^  and  some  other  lives  of  this  emperor,  in 
which  he  is  celebrated  as  possessing  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  public  and. private  life,  and  doubtless iie  had  many, 
the  edict  which  we  have  given  in  the  life  of  his  predecessor 
'Antoninus  Pius,   in  favour  of  the  Christians,  has  been 
ascribed  to  Marcus.     Lardner  has  very  ably  stated  the 
arguments  usually  brought  to  prove  a  fact  so  incredible. 
,]yiarcus,  it  is  certain,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  an  impla- 
I cable  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  this  not  from  mere 
.ignprance  of  their  moral  character,  for  he  knew  them, 
hatred  them,  and  shewed  them  no  mercy.     He  allowed  and 
encouraged  the  most  barbarous  treatment  of  their  persons, 
and  was  yet  himself  a  person  of  great  humanity  of  temper, 
just  and  beneficent  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  free  from  re- 
proach in  his  general  conduct,  and  in  several  parts  of  it  was 
a  model  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Christians.     Mosheim 
remarks,  that,  if  we  except  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under 
which  the  Christians  were  more  injuriously  and  cruelly 
treated,  than  under  that  of  the  veise  and  virtuous  Marcus 
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Aurelius ;  and  yet  there  was  no  reign  tinder  which  sucli 
numerous  and  victorious  apologies  were  published  in  their 
behalf.  Those  which  Justin  Martyr,  Atbenagoras  and  Ta- 
tian  wrote  upon  this  occasion  are  still  extant  Among  the 
victims  in  his  reign  were  the  above  Justin  Maftyr  and  Po- 
lycarp.  Lardner,  Mosheini,  and  Milner,  have  many  excel- 
lent observations  on  this  inconsistency  of  character  in  the 
successor  and  admirer  of  Antoninus  Pius.  ^ 

ANTONINUS,  or  ANTONIUS  LIBERALIS,  a  Greek 
author,  who  made  a  collection  of  **  Metamorphoses"  taken 
from  Nicander  and  other  authors.  Some  think  he  was  the 
same  with  Antonius  Liberalis,  who  lived  in  the  first  centuiy, 
whom  Suetonius  enumerates  among  the  most  celebrated 
rhetoricians,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  by  St  Jerome. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  different,  as  the  one  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Greek.' 

ANTONIO  (DA  Messina),  so  called  because  he  was  of 
that  city,  was  also  named  Antoncllo.  He  was  bom  in 
1426,  and  died  in  1475.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Ita- 
lians who  painted  in  oil.  Having  seen  at  Naples  a  pic- 
ture which  king  Alfonso  had  just  received  from  Flanders^ 
he  was  so  struck  with  the  liveliness,  force,  and  softness  of 
the  colours,  that  he  quitted  his  business  to  go  and  find  out 
John  Van  Eyck,  who  he  had  been  told  was  the  painter  of 
it  The  consequences  of  this  journey  were,  that  Van  Eyck 
communicated  to  him  bis  secret ;  and  on  the  return  of  An- 
tonio to  Venice,  Bellin  artfully  inveigled  it  out  of  him,  and 
published  it  abroad.  In  the  mean  time,  Antonio  had  in* 
trusted  it  to  one  of  his  scholars,  named  Dominico.  This 
Dominico,  being  called  to  Florence,  gratuitously  itnparted 
it  to  Andrew  del  Castagno,  who>  actuated  by  the  basest 
ingratitude  and  the  greediness  of  gain,  assassinated  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  All  these  incidents  happening  in 
rapid  succession,  occasioned  the  mystery  of  painting  in  oil 
to  be  quickly  spread  over  all  Italy.  The  schools  of  Venice 
and  Florence  were  the  foremost  to  adopt  it;  but  that  of 
Home  did  not  hesitate  long  to  follow  their  example.  AI* 
though  we  have  given  1426  and  1475  as  the  dates  of  his 
'  birth  and  death,  they  are  not  absolutely  settled  by  any  of 
his  biographers.     Gallo  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  born  in 

'  0*m.  Ditt.— Moiheim.— Milncr. — Lardner'i  Worts,  rol.  VIT.— -Bnicktr. 
s  Fabric  Bibl.  £lr«c.— Yonius.— M«rtri.«*S«xii  Ononasticon. 
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1447,  and  died  in   1496.     Vasari  leaves  the  matter  in 
doubt.  * 

ANTONIO  (Nicholas),  a  very  learned  and  useful 
Spanish  biographer,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1617.  His  fa« 
ther  was  made  president  of  the  admiralty  established  in  that 
city  by  Philip  IV.  He  received  his  early  education  among 
the  dominicans,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  after- 
wards at  Salamianca,  tinder  the  ablest  masters,  particularly 
Francis  Ramos  del  Manzano,  who  was  afterwards  preceptor 
to  the  king  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.  He  then  returned 
to  Seville,  and  entirely  devoted  to  study,  passed  the  whole 
of  his  time  in  the  Benedictine  convent,  where  Benedict 
de  la  Serra,  the  abbot,  had  collected  a  very  copious  library, 
and  where  Antonio  first  planned  and  composed  his  valuable 
**  Bibliotheca  Hispana.'*  When  considerably  advanced  in 
this  work,  he  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome  in  1659,  at 
which  time  he  was  sent  thither  by  Philip  IV.  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  agent-general  of  affairs  concerning  the  crown  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  inquisition,  and  he  conti- 
nued in  this  office  twenty  •two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
Charles  II.  recalled  him  to  Madrid,  and  made  him  a  mem« 
ber  of  his  council.  Notwithstanding  these  profitable  em* 
ployments,  he  was  so  charitable  to  the  poor,  as  frequently 
to  be  in  want  himself,  but  was  considerably  relieved  by  a 
canonry  of  Seville,  which  pope  Alexander  VII.  bestowed 
upon  him,  on  the  recommendiation  of  the  cardinal  of  Ara- 
gon.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  16S4,  and  was  then  a  kaig^t 
of  the  order  of  St  James.  It  is  said  that  among  his 
papers  was  found  a  commission  appointing  him  one 
of  the  supreme  council  of  justice,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  filled  that  office.  He  left  no  property,  but 
a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes*  His  publications 
were,  1.  ^'  De  exilio,  sive  de  exilii  poena  antiquaet 
nova,  exsulumque  conditione  et  juribus,  libri  trcs,"  Ant« 
weirp,  1659,  fbL  The  editor  of  the  Biog.  UniverseUe 
speaks  of  a  previous  edition,  1641 ;  but  this  we  do  not  find 
in  the  author's  account  in  his  '^  Bibl.  Hispana.'*  This,  is 
said  to  have  been  written  when  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old.  2.  "  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova,"  Rome,  1672, 
2  vols,  fol.  and  lately  reprinted  by  Francis  Perez  Bayer, 
of  Valentia,  at  Madrid,  1783,  2  vols.  fol.  In  this  work, 
Antonio,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  arranges  bis 

1  Vaiftri.-«Bies.  Uiuyersene.*-PiUuDstoa*s  Diet. 
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authors  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  theii"  Chtistian  naOies^ 
a  fault  not  conveniently  remedied  by  his  indexes,  which 
are  intended  to  divide  his  authors  into  classes.    The  collec- 
tion is  unquestionably  creditable  to  Spanish  learning  and 
industry,  but  many  of  the  persons  here  recorded  have  long 
been  in  the  land  of  oblivion,  and  among  these  we  may 
surely  reckon  the  greater  part  of  an  hundred  and  sixty 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  immaculate  conception. 
3.  ^*  Bibliotheca  Hispana  vetus,  complectens  scriptores  qui 
^b  Octaviani  August!  imperio  usque  ad  annum  M.  florue^ 
rui\t,^'  Rome,  1696,  2  vols.  fol.    T^e  M.in  this  title  should 
be  M.  D.     Antonio  having  left  no  means  of  defraying  the 
expence  of  this  publication,  cardinal  d'Aguirre  took  the 
whole  upon  himself,   and  employed  Emmanuel  Mars,  a 
learned  Valentian,  as  editor.    The  anchors  are  here  ranged 
in  chronological  order,    with   proper  indexes,  &c.     The 
*^  Bibliotheca  Nova,V  although  published  first,  is  in  fact  a 
sequel  to  this  last,  which  has  also  been  reprinted  by  Bayer 
at  Madrid,   1788.     Baillet  prefers  Antonio's  work  to  every 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  Morhof  considers  it  as  a  model. 
David  Clement  prefers  it  to  all  the  Bibliothecas  except 
that  of  Quetif  and   Echard.     He  thinks  him  blameable, 
however,  for  not  giving  the  titles  of  books  in  their  proper 
language,  an  objection  to  which  other  biographers,  and 
particularly  the  French,  until  lately,  have  been  justly  li- 
able.    One  other  publication  of  Antonio  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  so  lately  as  1742,  at  Valentia,  under  the  title 
of  *^  Censura  de  historias  fabulas,  obra  postuma,'*  fol.  or- 
namented with  plates^  and  published  by  D.  Gregoire  May- 
ans y  Siscar.   We  know  not  whether  this  be  part  of  a  work 
in  which  Antonio  tells  us  he  was  long  engaged,  hwd  which 
was  to  be  called   ^'  TrophsBum  historico*ecclesiasticum 
Deo  veritatis  erectum  ex  manubiis  pseudo-historicorum, 
qui  Flavii  Lucii  Dextri,  M.  Maximi,  Helecas,  Braulionis, 
Luitprandi,  et  Juliani  nomine  circumferuntur ;   hoc  est, 
Vindiciee  vers  atque  dtidum  notes  Hispananim  rerum  his- 
torise,  Germaiiarum  nostras  gentis  laudum  non  ex  Germane- 
Fuldensibus  chronicis  emendicaiarum    in    libertatem    et 
puritatem  plena  assertio,*'  a  work  which  Bayle  thinks  would 
have  been  of  dangerous  consequencei  as  people  seldom 
like  to  be  set  right  as  to  the  fabulous  stories  which  have 
long  flattered  their  vanity.  \ 

1  Gen.  Dict«-Life  in  hit  Bib%  Htsp.  art.  Nicofaw.— Biof  •  Uatveaellt. 
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A>IT0NIUS  (Godefroy),  a  celebrated  German  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Frendenberg  in  Westphalia,  and  died  in 
1618,  at  that  time  professor  of  civil  law,  and  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Giessen,    of  which  he  was  one  of '  the 
found'ers.     The  landgrave  Lewis  had  a  great  esteem  for 
him,   and  employed  him  in  various  confidential  matters. 
On  the  subject  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  emperor 
of  Oennany,  his  opinions  were  more  favourable  to  his  im- 
perial majesty  than  those  of  Herman  Vullejus,  with  whom 
he  was  consequently  drawn  into  a  controversy.     He  wrote 
a  great  tnany  treatises  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  civil 
law,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  in  Witten*s  *  *  Memoriae 
Jurisconsultorum,*'  and  in   Strieder's   **  Hesse   savante.'* 
His  principal  works  are,    1.  **  Disputationes  Feudales," 
Marburgh,   1604,  4to,  of  which  there  have  been  fix  edi- 
tions: that  of  Stryke,  published  at  Halle,  1699,  4to,  is  the 
best.     2.  **  De  Camerae  imperialis  jurisdictione,"  which 
involved  him  in  the  dispute  with  Herman  Vullejias,   and 
produced,    3.   *^  Disp.  Apolog.  de  potestate  imperatoris 
legibus  soluta  ;'•  and  4.  "  Disputationes  anti-Vullejanae,'* 
Giessen,  1609,  1610,  4to;  but  Vullejus  shewed  more  mo« 
deration  in  this  controversy  than  his  antagonist. ' 

ANTONIUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  orator,  highly  cele- 
brated by  Cicero,  after  rising  successively  through  the  se*   - 
veral  preparatory  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  was  nuide 
consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  653;  and  then  governor  of 
Cilicia,  in  quality  of  proconsul,i  where  he  performed  so 
many  great  exploits  in  the  army  that  he   obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.     In  order  to  improve  his  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  became  a  scholar  to  the  greatest  men  at 
Rhodes  and  Athens,  In  his  way  to  Ciiicia  and  on  his  return 
toRome«     Afterwards  he  was  appointed  censor,  and  dis* 
charged  the  office  with  great  reputation ;   he  carried  his 
cause  before  the  people  against  Marcus  Duronius,  who  had 
preferred  an  accusation  of  bribery  against  him,  in  revenge 
for  Antonius's  having  erased  his  name  out  of  the  list  of 
senators;  which  this  wise  censor  had  done,  because  Duro- 
nius, when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  abrogated  a  law,  which 
restrained  immoderate  expence  in  feasts.    He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  ever  known  at  Rome;  and  it  was  owing  to 
him,  according  to  Cicero,  that  Rome  might  be  considered 
as  a  rival  even  to  Greece  itself  in  the  art  of  eloquence. 

^  Morari.— Biff .  UBiirtiMtle»  .    ^. 
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He  defended,  amongst  many  others,  Marcus  Aquilius ;  and' 
moved  the  judges  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  by  the  tears  he 
fdied,  and  the  scars  he  shewed  upon  the  breast  of  his  client^ 
that  he  carried  his  cause.  Cicero  has  given  us  the  cha<» 
racter  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  action.  He  never  would 
publish  any  of  his  pleadings,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said, 
be  proved  to  say  in  one  cause,  what  might  be  contrary  to 
what  he  should  advance  in  another.  He  affected  to  hie  a 
n^an  of  no  learning,  which  Bayle  supposes  he  did  not  so 
xnuch  out  of  modesty  as  policy  ^  finding  himself  established 
in  the  reputation  of  a  great  orator,  he  thought  the  world 
would  admire  him  more,  if  they  supposed  this  eloquence 
owing  entirely  to  the  strength  of  his  natural  genius,  rather 
than  the  fruit  of  a  long  application  to  the  study  of  Greek 
authors.  And  with  regard  to  the  judges,  he  thought  no- 
thing more  proper  to  produce  a  good  effect,  than  to  make 
them  believe  that  he  pleaded  without  any  preparation,  and 
to  eonceal  from  them  all  the  artifice  of  rhetoric.  But  yet 
he  was  learned,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  best  Gre- 
cian authors,  of  which  there  are  proofs  in  several  passages 
of  Cicero.  This  appearance,  however,  of  modesty  and 
his  many  ottier  qualifications,  rendered  him  no  less  dear  to 
persons  of  distinction,  than  his  eloquence  made  him  uni-* 
versally  admired.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  during  the 
disturbances  raised  at  Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna ;  and  his 
head  was  exposed  before  the  rostrum,  a  place  which  he 
had  adorned  with  his  triumphal  spoils.  This  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  667. 

He  left  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Caius,  of  whom  Bayle  says^ 
that  they  ^^  were  more  worthy  to  be  the  father  and  uncle 
of  Antonius  the  triumvir,  than  sons  of  the  great  man  who 
gave  them  life.*'  The  elder  Marcus,  surnamed  Creticus, 
never  raised  himself  beyond  the  praetorsbip,  but  executed 
that  office  with  a  prodigious  extent  of  authority,  having 
.  the  same  commission  which  Pompey  had  afterwards,  for  im- 
porting corn  and  exterminating  the  pirates,  which  gave  him 
the  whole  command  of  the  seas.  He  committed  great  ex* 
tortions  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Sicily*  He  in- 
vaded Crete  without  any  declaration  of  war,  on  purpose  to 
enslave  it;  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that  he 
carried  with  him  more  fetters  than  arms.  But  he  met  with 
the  fate  that  he  deserved :  for  the  Cretans  totally  routed 
him  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  returned  triumphant  into 
their  ports,  with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  banging  on 
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Ih^ir  matti.  He  died  90011  after  this  diagracei  infiuQous  in 
hU  cl^n|£terj  *^  nor  in  wy  respect  a  better  i)um/'  94y9  Asr 
copiusi  ^*  than  bi^  soQ«** 

HU  brother  Caius  )>Qi^  arqis  under  SylU  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  raised  sacb  disturbances  in  Achaia^ 
^bat  for  this  and  other  crimes  he  was  afterwards  expelled 
the  senate  by  the  censors.  However,  he  was  raised  by 
Cras^us  and  Caesar  to  the  consulship  with  Cicero;  when 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  breaking  outj  he  was  appobted 
to  head  the  forces  against  Catiline.  He  did  not  go  in  per^ 
9on,  being  either  reaUy  or  pretendedly  siok ;  some  say  he 
pretended  sickness,  apprehensive  lest  Catiline,  if  he  ap«- 
'  peared,  should  make  discoveries  gainst  him.  He  after* 
wards  governed  Macedonia  for  three  years  with  such  ex- 
tortion and  violence,  that  the  senate  recalled,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  banished  him. ' 

ANTONIU8  (Marcus),  the  jtxiumvir.  w^  son  of  Anto^ 
nius  Creticus,  by  Julia,  a  noble  lady  of  such  merit^  that 
Plutarch  affirm^  her  to  have  been  "  comparable  to  the  wis- 
est and  nmst  virtuous  ladies  of  that  age ;  but  she  was  by  no 
means  happy  in  her  husbands ;  for^  aft^r  the  death  of  Aur 
jtonius,  she  married  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  an  accomplice 
in  Catiline^s  conspiracy,  and  punished  with  death  for  tha|; 
crime.  She  was  also  as  litt)e  fortunate  in  her  aoqs,  who 
were  three ;  for  Caius  and  Lucius  seem  to  baveli^ad  (Lu- 
cius especially)  all  the  vicei  of  their  brother  Afarcui^ 
without  any  of  his  virtues. 

Anthony,  losing  his  father  when  young,  launched  at  once 
into  all  the  excess  of  riot  and  debauchery,  and  wasted  his 
whole  patrimony  before  he  h^^d  put  on  the  manly  gown. 
His  comely  person,  lively  wit,  insinuating  address,  made 
young  Curio  fo^d  of  him,  w)i9  involved  himself  on  his  ac^ 
count  in  a  debt  of  50,000/.  which  greatly  afflicting  old 
Curio,  Cicero  was  called  in  to  heal  t£e  distress  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  who  advised  the  father  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the 
4on,  but  to  insist  upon  it  sa  a  condition,  that  he  should 
have  no  f^i^^er  commerce  with  Anthony.  Afterwards  An* 
thony  went  abroad  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabiniu% 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse  in  Syria ;  where 
he  signalized  bis  courage  in  the  restoration  of  Ptolem/ 
JUng  of  Egypt.  Anthony  shewed,  on  this  occasion,  th^t 
he.  bad  a  tender  and  compassionate  4isposition  j  ,f9r  Pt9« 

I  Om,  Diet. 
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lemy  was  so  enraged  at  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  for 
their  revolt,  that  they  bad  atl  been  put  to  death  by  bis 
order,  if  Anthony^s  intercession  had  not  saved  them.  He 
performed  afterwards  some  noble  exploits,  which  gained 
him  high  reputation  as  a  commander. 

From  Egypt,  instead  of  coming  home,  where  his  debts 
very  probably  might  not  suffer  him  to  be  easy,  he  went  to 
Caesar  into  Gaul ;  and  after  some  stay  there,  being  furnished 
with  money  and  credit  by  Caesar,  returned  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  the  questorship.  In  this  suit  he  succeeded ;  and  after* 
wards  obtained  the  tribunate ;  in  which  office  he  was  zea* 
lously  active  for  Caesar.  But  finding  the  senators  exaspe* 
rated  against  this  general,  he  fled  in  disguise  toi,  Caesar*s 
camp ;  complaining,  when  he  arrived,  that  there  was.  no 
safety  at  Rome,  noting  right  done  there,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes could  not  perform  their  office  but  with  danger  of 
their  lives.  Ca;sar  upon  this  marched  immediately  into 
Italy,  which  made  Cicero  say,  that  Anthony  was  ^  as  much 
the  cause  of  the  ensuing  war  as  Helen  was  of  that  of  Troy.'* 
But  this  was  said  in  a  professed  invective,  which  must  not 
be  interpreted  too  literally:  the  flight  of  the  tribunes  gave 
Caesar  a  plausible  pretext  for  beginning,  and  seemed  to 
sanctify  his  attempt;  but  his  real  motive,  as  Plutarch  says^ 
was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Alexander  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  mankind — the  unquenchable  thirst  of 
empire,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  being  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world,  which  was  not  possible  till  Pompey  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Caesar,  having  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  gave  An- 
thony the  government  of  Italy,  with  the  command  over  the 
legions  there,  and  he  gained  the  love  of  the  soldiery;  to 
preserve  which,  he  used  to  exercise  and  eat  with  them, 
and  make  them  presents  when  his  circumstances  permitted. 
But  what  was  more  to  his  honour,  he  assisted  Caesar  so 
successfully  on  several  occasions,  that  twice  particularly, 
when  Caesar's  army  had  been  put  to  flight,  he  rallied  the 
scattered  troops,  and  gained  the  victory;  this  raised  his  re* 
putation  so  much,  that  he  was  reckoned  inferior  only  to 
Csesar.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  Caesar, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  Anthony's  great  services,  made 
him  master  of  the  horse,  but  in  this  office  he  behaved  most 
oppressively.  For  though  he  assembled  the  senate,  and 
maintained  a  shadow  of  liberty,  yet  he  exercised  himself 
upon  ail  occasions  arbitrarily  and  tyrannically}  and  this 
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behaviour^  together  with  his  dissolute  life  (for  he  was  de« 
bauched  to  the  last  degree),  was  the  reason,  as  Plutarch 
says,  why  Ca&sar  the  next  year  did  not  admit  him  his  col« 
league  in  the  consulship^  although  he  admitted  him  two 
years  after. 

Upon  the  death  of  Csesar,  Anthony  was  alarmed^  and 
hid  himself  during  the  night  under  the  disguise  of  a  slave; 
but,  hearing  that  the  conspirators  were  retired  to  the  Capi* 
tol,  he  assembled  the  senate  as  consul,  to  deliberate  upoa 
the  present  situation  of  the  commonwealth.  Here  Cicero 
moved  for  a  decree  of  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of  oblivion, 
for  all  that  was  passed ;  to  which  they  unanimously  agreed. 
Anthony  dissembled  well;  seemed  to  be  all  goodness; 
talked  of  nothing  but  healing  measures ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  moved,  that  the  conspirators  should  be  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  their  deliberations,  and  sent  his  son  as 
an  hostage  for  their  safety*  Upon  this  they  all  came  down 
from  the  Capitol ;  and  to  crown  the  joy  of  the  day,  Brutus 
supped  with  Lepidus,  as  Cassius  did  with  Anthony.  An^ 
thony  is  said  to  have  askiid  Cassius,  during  supper,  '^  whe- 
ther he  still  wore  a  dagger  under  his  gown  ?'*  "  Yes,** 
replied  Cassius,  ^^  and  a  very  large  one,  in  case  you  invade 
the  sovereign  power.'* 

This  was  what  Anthony  continually  aimed  at ;  and,  as 
the  event  shewed,  he  pursued  his  measures  with  the  great- 
est address.  He  artfully  proposed  a  decree  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Ca^ar^s  acts;  and  getting  Csesar^s  register  into 
his  power,  proposed  as  Cssar's  acts  whatever  suited  hia 
purpose.  He  procured  a  public  funeral  for  Cxsar,  and 
took  that  opportunity  of  haranguing  the  soldiers  and  po- 
pulace in  his  favour,  and  inflamed  them  so  against  the 
conspirators,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  forced  to  leave 
the  city.  He  made  a  progress  through  Italy,  to  solicit  the 
veteran  soldiers,  having  first  secured  Lepidus,  who  had  the 
army,  to  his  interests ;  he  seized  the  public  treasure ;  and 
he  treated  Octavius,  upon  his  arrival,  with  superciliousness 
and  contempt,  though  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  patriots,  however,  with  Cicero  at  their  head, 
espousing  Octavius,  in  order  to  destroy  Anthony,  the  lat- 
ter was  forced  to  change  his  measures,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  extort  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  from  Bru* 
tus  and  Cassius ;  but  not  succeeding,,  resolved  to  possess, 
himself  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  besieged  Decimus  Brutus 
in  Mutina.    This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
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of  the  kintl  in  history,  and  in  conducting  wbicU  Anthony , 
though  defeated^  gained  great  reputation;  the  consult 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  both  slain ;  and  nothing  but  supe- 
tior  force  could  have  left  Octavius  master  of  the  field. 

Anthony  fled  in  great  confusion^  wanting,  even  the  ne« 
cessaries  of  life;  and  this  very  man,  who  had  hitherto 
wallowed  in  luxury  and  intemperance,  was  obliged  to  live 
for  some  day«  upon  roots  and  water.  He  fled  to  the  Alps, 
and  was  received  by  Lepidus,  with  whom,  and  Octavius^ 
he  formed  the  second  triumvirate,  as  it  has  usually  been 
called.  When  these  three  conferred,  they  would  easily  be 
persuaded,  that  the  patriots  wanted  only  to  destroy  them 
all,  which  could  not  be  done  so  effectually,  as  by  clashing 
them  against  one  another.  They  therefore  combined,  pro* 
Bcribeil  their  respective  enemies,  and  divided  the  empire 
atnong  themselves.  Cicero  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resent* 
tnent  of  Anthony,  who  indeed  was  charged  with  most  of  the 
murders  then  committed ;  but  they  were  i*ather  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  who,  being  a  woman  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  committed  a  thousand  enor* 
mities  of  which  her  husband  was  ignorant,  insomuch  that, 
his  soldiers  once  bringing  to  blm  the  head  of  a  man  killed, 
as  they  supposed,  by  his  order,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever 
seen  or  known  him. 

Upon  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  Octavius  and 
Anthony  at  Philippi,  which  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  mili- 
tary skill  and  bravery  of  the  latter,  Anthony  obtained  the 
sovereign  dominion ;  and  here  he  presents  us  witli  a  most 
tincommon  picture  of  human  nature,  when  we  consider 
bow  he  was  roused  at  once  by  Ctesar^s  death  from  the 
toxdst  of  pleasure  and  debauch,  formed  the  true  plan  of  his 
interest,  and  pursued  it  with  a  most  surprising  vigour  and 
address,  till,  after  many  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties, 
he  accomplished  at  length  what  he  all  along  aimed  at. 
After  the  battle  at  Philippi,  Anthony  went  into  Asia,  where 
he  had  the  most  splendid  court  that  ever  was  seen.  The 
kings  and  princes  of  Asia  came  to  his  levee,  and  acknow* 
iedged  no  other  lK>vereign  in  the  east  but  him.  Queens 
«nd  princesses,  knowing  him  doubtless  to  be  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, strove  who  should  winrhis  heart;  and  the  famous 
Cleopatra  of  Egypt  succeeded.  The  rest  of  Anthony^s 
history,  his  most  luxurious  and  effeminate  manner  of  living 
with  this  princess,  and  his  ignominious  death  (for  such  it 
may  be  justly  called),  arc  all  minutely  and  copiously  reir 
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lated  iQ  the  article  of  Cleopatra,  to  which  we  refer  the 
deader.  We  shall  only  add  a  short  account  of  Marcus  Jui* 
nius  Antonius,  bis  son  by  Fulvia. 

This  AntoniuS)  after  tlie  death  of  bis  father,  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  was  so  favoured  by  OctaTUis,  now 
Augustus,  that  from  one  office-  to  another  he  was  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  the  year  of  Home  744.  He  married 
Marcella,  .daughter  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  by 
which  he  became  next  in  his  favour  to  Agrippa ;  hut  prov* 
ing  ungrateful  to  the  emperor,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  debauched  his  daughter  Julia,  and  being  also  sus^^ 
pected  of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  he  killed  himself,  as  is 
aaid,  to  prevent  the  in&my  of  being  condemned.  It  is  to 
him  tliat  Horace  addresses  the  second  ode  of  the  fourth 
book ;  and  the  ancient  scholiast  upon  this  ode  relates,  that 
Antonius  wrote  a  poem  of  twelve  books  in  heroic  verse,  eO'^ 
titled  ^*  Diomed&."  He  left  one  son  very  youngs  named 
Julius  Antonius,  in  whom  seems  to  have  ended  this  ancient 
family ;  an  illustrious  one»  says  Tacitus,  but  unfortunate : 
'<  Multa  claritudine  generis,  sed  improsperd*''  ^ 

AJ^TONIUS  iELIUS  NEBRISSENSIS,  or  Antony  of 
Lebrija  or  Lebrixa,  was  born  in  1442,  at  Lebrixa,  s  town 
in  Andalousia.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  went  to  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  and  five  years  afiter  studied  at 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Italy,  and  such  was 
his  application,  that  within  ten  years  he  had  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  sciences.  He  was  an  able  Hebveir, 
Greek,  and  Latin  scholar,  and  on  that  account,  ou  his  re.<* 
turn  to  Salamanca^  was  promoted  to  the  classical  dialr. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  he  filled  this  station^  he 
published  various  works  on  the  learned  hmguages,  the 
belles  lettres,  mathematics,  medicine,  grammar,  jurispns« 
dence,  SuekI  sacred  criticism.  He  had  the  further  honottr 
of  suggesting  to  cardinal  Ximeaes,  who  had  invited  hhn  to 
die  newJy-iDunded  uniiwrsity  of  Alcala,  the  plan  of  hts  ce<* 
lebrated  Polyglot,  and  assisted  in  the  publieatipn.  He 
finished  his  labours  by  inquiries  into  the  histoiy  of  kis 
^country,  and  intended  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  ksuga 
of  Spain,  being  appointed  histortogmpher  to  his  nu^estgr, 
hut  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  the  undertaking.  H« 
died  at  Alcala  de  Henarez^  July  11,  1522.  Hb  eloge, 
proposed  by  the  academy  of  Madrid^  was  puUisI^  so 

}  Gen.  Diet, 
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lately  as  1796,  by  D.  I.  B.  Munoz.  The  list  of  his  works 
in  the  **  Bibl.  Hispana  nova,"  is  said  to  be  erroneous  and 
defective,  yet  we  know  not  of  a  better.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned,  1.  ^*  Two  decadesof  the  history  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,^'  Granada,  1545,  fol.  2.  ^'Lexicon, 
Spanish  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  Spanish,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  D.  Clement,  there  have  been  eighteen  editions^ 
the  first  and  most  rare,  Alcala,  1532,  fol.  3.  Explana- 
tions on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  com- 
mentaries on  many  ancient  autbors,  &c.  His  Latin  poems 
were  published  at  Vivamo,  1491.* 

ANTONY  (St.>     See  ANTHONY. 

ANTONY,  orANTONIUS  (St.),  of  Padua,  or  of  Pof- 
tugal,  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Thau* 
maturgus  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  Martin  Bulhan  or 
Bouiilan,  and  pf  Mary  of  Trevera,  and  born  at  Lisbon  in 
the  year  1195.     He  first  joined  the  community  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon,  and  then  associated  with 
the  regular  canons  of  St  Vincent  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  where  he  lived  a  retired  and  austere  life,  and  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.     He  left  off 
his  baptismal  name  of  Ferdinand,  and  adopted  that  of  An- 
tony.    Conceiving  the  design  of  going  to  Africa,  he  em« 
barked  for  that  continent ;  but  his  vessel  being  blown  back 
to  Messina,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy, 
where  be  studied  theology,  and  preached  with  much  repu- 
tation.    He  afterwards  visited  Montpellier,  Thouloose,  and 
Padua,  and  made  many  converts  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
preaching;  and  his  discourses,  we  are  told,  were  confirmed 
by  miracles.     Pope  Gregory  IX  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
him  that  he  named  him  ^<  The  Ark  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  secret  Depository  of  sacred  learning.^'     His  long 
stay  at  Padua  procured  him  the  surname  by  which  he  is 
distinguished.     In  this  place  he  died,  June  13,  1231,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  canonized  in  the 
following  year  by  pope  Gregory  above  mentioned.     His 
body  was  placed  in  the  superb  church  which  bears  his 
name.     There  are  several  sermons  of  this  saint  extant,  and 
80me  other  works.     Father  Jean  of  the  Hague,  a  religious 
of  the  same  order,  and  professor  of  theology,  printed  a  new- 
edition  of  his  works   in   1641,   to  which  he  added  those 
ascribed  to  St.  Francis,  and  a  life  of  Antony.     These  work^ 

1  Vofiio9  de  Scient  Msthe(nat.^Car»«  Tol.  Il.-arBibl.  Hispan.— Biog.  V«U 
verfe]|e,««-^su  OQom^tioofu— Moreri. 
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ate  entitled,  ''  Sermonev  dominicales  adventus,  qiiadrage- 
simsBy  ac  reliqui  omnes  de  tempore.  Sermones  de  Sanctis. 
Interpretatio  vel  expositio  mystica  in  sacranx  Scripturam. 
Coiicordantix  morales  sacrorum  bibliorum."  This  last  is 
divided  into  five  books.  ^ 

ANVARI.  See  ANWERY. 
.  ANVILLE  (John-Baptiste  Bourignon  d'),  first  geo- 
l^rapher  to  the  king  of  France,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  and  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries,  London,  and  joint-geographer  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  July,  1697. 
His  father's  name  was  Hubert  Bourignon,  and  bis  mother's 
Charlotte  Vaugon. 

M.  d'Anville  discovered  a  taste  Tor  geography  from  his 
earliest  years,  excited  by  meeting  accidentally  with  a  chart 
when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
bis  youthful  studies,  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  language 
or  sentiment  of  a  classic  than  to  the  maps  of  the  countries 
treated  of,  which  he  endeavoured  to  delineate,  and  to 
trace  the  sites  of  battles,  and  the  march  of  generals.  He 
luid  so  improved  himself  in  this  branch  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  published  some  charts  which  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  abbe  de  Longuerre,  who'se  opinion  was 
then  considered  as  highly  honourable.  In  these  charts,  it 
has  b^en  said  that  he  exhibited  every  thing  that  was 
known,  and  was  ignorant  in  nothing  but  that  of  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  at 
the  time  he  delineated  them. 

To  the  study  of  modern  geography,  M.  d*  Anville  joined 
that  of  ancient  geography  und  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
unites  the  two.  He  perused  with  care  the  works  of  geo* 
graphers,  philosophers,  historians,  orators,  and  even  poets, 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  his  researches ;  but  in 
the  study,  of  ancient  geography  be  bad  to  encounter  with 
many  diQiculties.  Such  was  the  state  of  science  when  he 
undertook  the  task,  that  he  had  no  guide  but  a  few  very 
inaccurate  astronomical  observations,  and  no  geometrical 
.'determination  of  positions  and  distances.  He  was  likewise 
obliged  to  take  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  in  ascertaining  tbo 
kinds  of  measurement  employed  by  the  ancients,  aome- 
times  because  the  same  measures  went  under  different 
names,  and  sometimes,  although  bearing  the  same  name% 

>  Moreri.— Baillet  Viei  des  Sainti.«^C»T^;  vol.  11.  ' 
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bi3cati8)&  they  differed  afceording  to  the  country  or  agii  in 
v^hich  they  were  adopted.  lo  a  word,  thii^  study  was  so 
muich  in  its  infancy  when  M.  d^  Anviile  began  hi^  researches, 
that  he' had  innumerable  difficulties  to  surnfount,  of  whicti 
they  who  have  profited  by  his  labours  and  by  the  advanced 
state  of  knowledge,  can  have  no  idea. 

tn  the  pursuit  of  all  his  studies  he  had  every  advantage 
of  nature  and  disposition,  a  strong  memory,  an  indefati* 
gable  ardour,  and  a  depth  of  judgment  which  enabled  him 
to  compare,  select,  and  decide  upon  the  most  accurate 
principles.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  whose  volumes  he 
enriched  with  many  valuable  papers.  The  accuracy  of 
M.  d*Anville*s  maps  will,  perhaps,  appear  the  more  ex- 
traordinary when  it  is  considered  that  he  had  never  tra- 
velled, and  knew  very  little  either  of  geometry  or  astro- 
nomy. When  the  question  of  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth 
Hr^  debated  among  the  astronomers,  he  endeavoured  to 
riesolve  it  from  the  geographical  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired, Sand  published  a  Work  entitled  **  Mesnre  conjec- 
turale  de  Va  terre  sous  Tequateur,**  and  his  result  Was  con- 
trary to  thjit  which  had  been  founded  on  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

In  1773,  the  academy  of  sciences  appointed  him  joint- 
^ographer,  and  although  he  w^s  now  enfeebled  by  age, 
fe  wished  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  honour,  by  pre- 
senting the  society  with  s6me  memoirs.  In  the  first  and 
most  important  of  these,  he  corrected  an  egregious  error 
^hich  had  appeared  in  every  map,  respecting  the  situation 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  this  be  bad  been  enabled  to  do  hf 
^^amining  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  Arabians. 

Hi,  d^  Anville  had  made  an  immense  collection  of  maps^ 
^hich  he  bad  an  opportunity  to  increase  by  the  reputation 
be  enjoyed  in  foreign  countries,  and  his  correspondence 
\l7ith  men  of  learning,  navigators,  and  statesmen  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  minds ;  every  one,  indeed,  who  cultivated 
^he  study  of  geography,  was  desirous  to  obtain  bis  opinion, 
tod  happy  to  add  to  his  collection,  as  toi  a  general  fcmd  foV 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  collection  was  purchased  by 
the  late  king  of  France  in  reversion,  and  the  last  employ^- 
teient  of  M.  d'Anville's  life  was  to  arrange  and  methodize 
%he  Tarfous  articles,  that  they  might  be  consulted  With  ease 
as  well  as  advantage  :  be  had  no  sooner  finished  this  labour 
than  bis  faculties  rapidly  decayed^  aud.be  died  of  age  and 
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hifirmity  on  tbe  28th  of  Janoaiy  17S2.  His  conntrjueii 
hare  spoken  in  high  terms  of  his  character  and  accomplish* 
itients.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  ardent  enthusiast  in 
his  favourite  study,  and  to  have  relished  no  branches  of 
science  that  had  not  some  distant  connection  with  it.  In 
Conversation  he  maintained  the  opinions  he  had  formed 
i(fith  resoluteness,  and  did  not  bear  tamely  to  be  contra* 
dieted  by  those  who,  he  knew,  had  not  taken  equal  pains 
to  attain  knowledge :  on  other  occasions  he  wiis  mild  and 
unassuming. 

His  constitution  was  delicate,  and  yet,  until  he  was 
fi^rly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  studied  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hours  a  day :  bis  habits  of  temperance,  and  regularity,  and 
the  pleasing  varieties  of  a  study  which  was  every  day  be* 
coming  easier,  and  every  day  becoming  honourable,  no 
doubt  made  such  excessive  application  more  safe  than  it 
might  have  proved  under  less  prudent  management,  or  less 
favourable  circumstances.  In  1730  he  married  Mad.  Tes* 
tard,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters ;  one  of  them  took 
the  veil,  and  the  other  was  married  to  M.  de  Hauteciair, 
treasurer  of  France.  His  wife  died  about  a  year  before 
him,  but  such  was  his  imbecility  of  mind  at  that  time,  that 
be  was  incapable  of  being  made  acquainted  with  his  loss. 

Besides  his  numerous  maps,  he  published  the  following 
treatises,  ''  Geographio  ancienne  abreg^e,"  17^8,  3  vols, 
12  mo.  '^  Traits  des  Mesures  itineraires  anciennes  et  mo* 
dernes,"  1769,  8vo.  '^  Dissertation  sur  Tetendue de  ran*- 
cienne  Jerusalem,^'  1747,  8vo.  **  Memoir  sur  1*  Egypt  an* 
cienne  et  modeme,  avec  une  description  de  Golphe  Ara* 
bique,"  1766,  4 to.  ^  Etats  formes  en  Europe  apres  la 
chute  de  Tempire  Romain  en  Occident,"  1771,  4to.  **  No* 
lice  de  Pancienne  Gaul,  tiree  des  monumens  Romains,** 
1761,  4to.  '^  Proposition  d'une  mesure  de  la  terre  dont 
fl  resulte  une  diminution  considerable  vers  sa  circonference 
curies  paralleles,"  1735,  12mo.  <<  Mesure conjecturale  d^ 
la  terre  sur  (equateur,  en  consequence  de  Tetendue  de  ia 
mer  du  Sud,"  1736,  l2mo.  ^<  Analyse  geograpbique  de 
ritalie,^^  1744,  4to.  **  Ectairctssement  sur  la  carte  du 
Canada,''  1755,  4to.  **  Memoire  su^  la  carte  des  c6tes  de 
la  Grece,*'  1751,  4to.  <' L'empire  Turc  consid^r^  dans 
son etablissment  et  ses accroissemens,"  J  772, 1 2mo.  ^*  L'ern^ 
pire  de  Russie,  consid^r6  dans  son  origine  et  «es  accroisse* 
mens,''  1772,  12mo.  "  Memoires  sur  laChine,'^  1776,  8vo, 
f*  Memoires  sur  la  o»er  Caspieane^  sur  le  qour  Ue  TEupbrate 
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ct  doTigre^  sar  la  Mesopotamie  et  rjrak/*  1  Ififk  Besides 
these,  ke  was  the  author  of  two  Memoirs  Id  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  of  thirty-seven  in  the  volumes  of  the 
ipyal  academy  of  ibscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  beginning^ 
with  vol.  XXVL  His  *^  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy^ was  translated  into  English^  and  published  in  two 
Tolumes  8vo^  in  1791,  illustrated  with  maps,  and  with  very 
useful  prolegomena  afid  notes  by  the  translator.  ^ 

ANWERY,  or  ANVARI,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  of  Persia,  was  born  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
incited  to  turn  poet  from  the  honours  bestowed  on  that 
class  by  the  sultan  Sandjar.,  He  presented  a  compositioii 
to  that  sultan,  who  admitted  him  to  his  court,  and  here 
Kaschidi  ^as  his  rivaL  These  two  poets  were  for  some 
time  of  opposite  parties ;  Anvari  was  in  the  camp  of  Sangiar 
when  he  attacked  Alsitz,  governor  and  afterwards  sultan  of 
the  Kouarasmians,  with  whom  Rascbidi  had  shut  himself 
up.  Whilst  tlie  two  sultans  were  assailing  and  repulsing 
each  other,  the  two  Tersifiers  were  skirmishing  in  their 
own  method,  recipix>cally  throwing  at  one  another  rhymes 
fastened  to  the  end  of  an  arrow.  Our  poet  was  at  the 
same  time  an  astrologer ;  but  in  his  predictions  he  was 
particularly  unfortunate,  and  his  enemies  took  advantage  of 
this  to  injure  him  with  tlie  sultan,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  town  of  Balke,  where  he  died  in  1200.  This 
Persian  bard  corrected  the  licentiousness  that  had  been 
4ru$tomary  in  the  poetry  of  his  country,  but  nothing  of  his 
remains  except  two  small  pieces,  one  of  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  No.  I.  1786,  and  translated  by 
capt  Kirkpatrick ;  the  other,  translated  into  German  by 
Chezy,  was  published  in  the  secoud  number  of  the  Oriental 
Mine,  a  journal  printed  at  Vienna,  under  the  patronage 
and  at  the  expense  of  count  RzewuskL  * 

ANYSIUS  (Janus,  or  Giovanni  Aniso),  a  modern  La- 
tin poet,  was  born  at  Naples  about  the  year  1472,  and  to 
oblige  his  father  studied  law  ;  but,  from  an  irresistible  in- 
clination, devoted  himself  to  poetry,  travelling  frequently 
to  different  parts  of  Naples,  and  to  Rome,  where  be  formed 
an  intimacy  with  several  members  of  the  academy^  and, 

*  Eloges  dps  Academiciens,  toI.  ITT.  edit  1799.— Diet.  Hirt.  the  editort  of 
which  say  that  d'AnvtIle  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gra.'ttloi,  the  eogravert 
and  that  neiUier  of  them  would  use  the  name  nourguignoo,  because  it  was  the 
frequent  name  of  footmen.  In  1802  M.  de  Maone  publiibed  bit  Gloge,  with  % 
eomplpte  list  of  bif  charts  and  works,  8to. 

s  I)'Hcrbelot.«*Bk>g.  I'uiTeraeUe."— Asiaiie  Miscdlaoy,  No.  I. 
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according  to  a  very  common  practice  then,  assumed  ite 
4:lassical  name  of  Janus  Anysiiis.  He  is  said  to  hairebem 
an  ecclesiastic^  but  we  have  no  account-of  him  in  that  pro* 
.fession.  As  a  Latin  poet  be  acquired  great  reputatioi^ 
ivbicby  it  is  thought^  be  would  have  preserved  in  the  opinion 
of  posterity,  had  he  been  more  select  in  what  he  published* 
Ccelio  Calcagnini,  however,  bestows  the  highest  praise  oa 
him,  as  inimitable,  or  rarely  equalled.  He  died  about  tha 
year  1540.  His  works  are  entitled,  h  '*  Jani  Anysii  Po« 
emata  et  Satyroe,  ad  Pompeium  Columnam  caidinalem,^ 
Naples,  1531,  4to;  but  in  this  title  we  ought  to  read 
^^  Sententise"  instead  of  *^  Satyrse,^'  which  no  where  ap- 
pear. '  His  '^  Sententis,*'  in  iambic  verse,  were  reprinted 
in  *^  Recueil  des  divers  auteurs  sur  ^education  des  enfans,^ 
Basil,  1541,  and  his  Eclogues  in  ^'  Collection  desautenia 
bucoliques,''  ibid.  1546,  8vo.  2,  ^^  Satyras  ad  Pompeium 
Columnam  cardinalem,^'  Naples,  1532,  4to.  3*  ^^  Proto- 
genos,"  a  tragedy,  Naples,  1536,  4to.  The  hero  is  Adam, 
but  the  piece  is  prolix,  and  in  a  bad  style  :  the  opposition 
it  met  with  occasioned  his  next  publications.  4.  ^'  Commen- 
iariplus  in  tragcediam :  Apologia:  Epistols  :  Correctiones,^ 
.pieces  printed  without  date.  5.  ^^  Epistolae  de  religione,  et 
epigrammata,"  Naples,  1538,  4to.  Anysius  had  a  brother 
Cosmo,  a  physician  by  profession,  and  also  a  Latin  poet« 
.His  works  published  at  Naples,  1537,  4to,  consist  of  dif« 
ferent  pieces  of  poetry,  satires,  epigrams  from  the  Greeks 
jtnd  a  commentary  on  the  satires  of  his  brother  Janus.  ^ 

ANYTA,  the  name  of  a  Greek  lady,  author  of  some 
.verses  in  the  collection  entitled  '^  Carmina  novem  poeta<» 
rum  foeminarum,"  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Ham* 
burgh,  1734,  4to.  In  this  last  edition  there  are  but  eight 
poets,  Sappho  being  printed  separately,  London,  1733,  4to« 
To  these  two  volumes  has  been  added  a  third :  <*  Mu« 
lierum  Grscarum  quas  oratione  prostl  ussb  sunt,  fragmenta 
etelogia,  Grsec.  et  Lat.^'  Gottingen,  1739,  4to.  These 
three  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  Christian  Wolff.' 

APACZAI,  APATZAI  TSERE  (John),  a  roan  of  sin- 
gular  character  and  learning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Transylvania,  in  the  village  of  Apatza,  and 
.was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  his  country 
%o  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  the  Oriental  languages,  theo^ 

1  Biog.  UniferMlle.— 'Carm.  lIlusL  Poet.  lUl.  III.  SS. 
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logy,  and  philosophy,  with  such  distinguished  saccefs  tip 
to  be  offered  the  rank  of  profe:^sor.     But  this  he  refused 
out  of  regard  to  his  country,  to  which  he  returned  in  1659. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  teach  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  astronomy,  in  the  college  of  Weissenburgh, 
but  having  declared  in  favour  of  the  phUosopfay  of  Descartes, 
and  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  reformed  church,  his 
enemies  were  so  inveterate  as  to  sentence  him  to  be  thflx>wn 
from  the  top  of  a  hieh  tower.     By  powerful  intercession, , 
however,  they  were  induced  to  change  bis  sentence  to 
banishment.     He  now  went  to  Clausenburgb,  and  taught^ 
for  some  time,  but  a  fresh  persecution  arose,  in  which  he 
would  probably  have  been  sacrificed,  bad  he  not  died  a 
natural  death  in  1659.     He  wrote  '*  Dissertatio  continens 
introdttctjouem  ad  philosophiam  sacram,"  Utrecht,  1650. 
2.  '^  Magyar  Encyclopediat,  &c.''  an  Encyclopedia  in  the 
Hungarian  language,  Utrecht,  1653.     3.  <^  A  system  of 
Logic,"  in  the  same,  Weissenburgb,  1636.     4.   "  Oratio 
de  studio  sapienti»e,''  Utrecht,  1655.     5. '*  Dissertatio  de 
politia  ecclesiastics ,*'  Clausenburgh,  165S.^ 

APEL,  or  APELLUS  (John),  a  lawyer,  the  contem** 
porary  of  Luther,  was  one  of  the  professors  of  the  nniver- 
aity  of  Wittemberg,  and  assisted  in  the  reformation.     He 
was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1486,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  a  citizen.  Having  married  a  nun  while  canou  of  Wnrz-* 
burgh,  he  was  arrested  by  orders  of  the  bishop,  but  ptx>» 
tected  by  an  imperial  regiment  in  the  garrison  of  Nunenh* 
berg.     He  was,  however,  obliged  to  resign  all  his  prefer* 
0ients,  iu  lieu  of  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed  advq- 
eate  of  the  republic  of  Nuremberg,  aind  counsellor  to  the 
electoi"  of  Brandenburgh.     He  died  at  Nuremberg  in  15S6. 
He  published  a  defence  of  his  marriage,  addressed  to  the 
prince  bishop  of  Wurzburgh, entitled  l.'^Defensio Jo.  A pelU 
pro  SQO  conjugio,"  with  a  preface  by  Luther,  Wiltemberg, 
1523,  4to.     2.  ^*  Metbodica  dialectices  ratio,  ad  jurispru* 
dentiam  accommodata,''    Norimb.  1535,  4to.    This  is  a 
treatise  on  the  Roman  law,  or  raitber  a  system  of  logic  ap- 
plicable to  that  study,  and  divested  of  the  rage  for  allegoiy 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools.     Reusner  re« 
printed  it  in  bis  ^^  Cynosura.*'    3. ''  Brachylogus  juris  €t« 
TiUs,  sive  corpus  legum,**  an  abridgmeiH;  of  tbe  civil  faiw^ 
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^ich  was  kmg  thought  to  be  a  ftrodiietion  of  the  sixth 
century^  and  ytrm  evea  attributed  lo  the  emperor  Jus<» 
tiaian.  * 

« 

AP£LLES»  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  an* 
^iquity^  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny, 
but  Luciaii  and  Strabo  assign  Epbesus  as  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  Suidas^  Colophon.  He  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gceat*.  He 
was  au  high  favour  with  this  prince,  who  made  a  law  thai 
no  other  person  should  draw  his  picture  but  Apelles :  he 
accordingly  drew  bim,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
and  the  piece  was  finished  witii  ao  much  skill  and  dexterity, 
that  it  used  to  be  said  there  were  two  Alexanders ;  one  in** 
vincUile^  the  son  of  Philip,  the  other  inimitable,  the  pro** 
dactioo  of  Apelles.  Alexander  gave  him  likewise  another 
remarkable  proof  of  bis  regand :  for  when  he  employed 
Apelles  to  draw  Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistresses,  having 
found  that  he  had  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  re* 
s^ned  her  to  him ;  and  it  was  from  her  that  Apelles  is  said 
to  have  drawn  his  Venus  Auadyomene.  This  prince  went 
often  to  see  Apelles  when  at  work ;  and  one  day,  as  he 
was  overiooking  him,  he  is  said  to  have  talked  so  absurdly 
about  painting,  that  Apelles  desired  bim  to  hold  his  tongue; 
telling  him  that  the  very  boys  Mrho  mixed  the  colours 
lauehed  at  him,  Freioshemius,  however,  thinks  it  incre* 
dib^  that  Apelles  would  make  use  of  such  an  expression 
40  Aktxander ;  or  that  the  latter,  who  had  so  gopd  an  edu^ 
cation,  and  so  fine  a  genius,  would  talk  so  impertinently 
of  painting:  nor,  perhi^^s,  would  Apelles  have  expressed 
liimself  to  this  prince  in  such  a  manner  upon  any  other 
occasion.  Alexander,  as  we  are  told,  having  seen  his 
picture  drawn  by  Apelles,  did  not  commend  it  so  much  as 
it  deserved :  a  little  9fter,  a  horse  happened  to  be  brought, 
which  neighed  at  sight  of  the  horse  painted  in  the  same, 
picture :  upon  which  Apelles  is  said  to  have  addressed 
Alexander,  ^<  Sir,  it  is  plain  this  horse  understands  paint* 
iag  better  than  your  majesty.*'  Bayle,  with  some  reason, 
doubts  the  truth  of  these  anecdotes,  and  thinks,  if  true,  he 
must  have  been  a  capricious  buffoon,  which  is  not  con* 
ttstent  with  the  character  usually  given  of  him. 

One  of  Apelles's  chief  excellences  was  the  making  his 

1  Biof,  UnlTenelle. — ^Winn's  Dictionary  of  the  learniHi  mea  af  ^*u^emb«^c.-* 
l^ehrnaau's  Suppl.  W  Ute  Hitt.  Dict'>0H*ry  of  Orobman. 
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pictures  so  exactly  resemble  the  persons  represented; 
that  the  physiognomists  were  able  to  form  a  judgment  as 
yeadily  from  his  portraits^  as  if  they  had  seen  Uie  originals; 
His  readiness  and  dexterity  at  taking  a  likeness  was  of  sin* 
giiiar  service  in  extricating  him  from  a  difficulty  in  which' 
lie  was  involved  at  the  court  of  Egypt*  He  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  favour  with  Ptolemy^  but  a  storm 
farced  him  to  take  shelter  at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince  ;  where  a  mischievous  fellow  went  to  him, 
and  in  the  king's  name  inrited  him  to  dinner.  Apelles 
went;  and  seeing  the  king  in  a  violent  passion^  told 
him^  by  way  of  excuse^  that  he  should  not  have  come  to 
lus  table  but  by  his  order.  He  was  commanded  to  shew  the 
Bian  who  had  invited  him ;  which  was  impossible^  the  per- 
son who  had  put  the  trick  upon  him  not  being  present  r 
Apelles,  however,  drew  a  sketch  of  his  image  upon  the 
wall  with  a  coal^  the  first  lines  of  which  discovered  him 
immediately  to  Ptolemy.^ 

Apelles  left  many  excellent  pictures,  which  are  raen* 
tioned  with  great  honour  by  the  ancients ;  but  his  Venus 
Anadyomene  is  reckoned  his  master*piece.  His  Antigonus- 
has  also  been  much  celebrated :  this  was  drawn  with  a 
side-face,  to  hide  the  deformity  of  Antigonus,  who  had  lost 
an  eye.  His  picture  of  Calumny  has  also  been  much  no- 
ticed, and  is  thus  explained  by  Lucian :  Antiphiius  the 
painter,  being  piqued  at  the  favour  shown  to  Apelles  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy^  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Theodotus,  governor  of  Phoenicia : 
he  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  Apelles  at  dinner  with  Theo« 
dotus,  and  whispering  to  him  all  the  time  of  his  entertain- 
ment. Ptolemy  was  also  informed  by  the  same  person, 
that  by  the  advice  of  Apelles,  the  city  of  Tyre  bad  re« 
Tolted,  and  that  of  Pelusium  was  taken.  Although  it  was 
certain  that  Apelles  had  never  been  at  Tyre,  and  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  Theodotus,  Ptolemy  was  so  en- 
raged, that,  without  examining  into  the  affitir,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  to  death  the  person  accused ;  and  if  one  of 
the  conspirators  had  not  convinced  him  that  this  was  a 
mere  calumny  of  Antiphiius,  Apelles  must  undoubtedly 
have  suffered  death  upon  this  accusation.  But  as  soon  as 
.Ptolemy  knew  the  truth  of  this  affair,  he  condemned  An- 
tiphiius to  be  a  slave  to  Apelles^  and  gave  the  latter  a  hun- 
dred talents.  Mr.  Bayle  remarks  upon  this  account  of 
Lucian,  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  great  anachronism  ^  for 
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tbe  conspiracy  of  Theodotus  wzs  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  which  did  not  begin  till  an  hundred  years  after 
the, death  of  Alexander  thei5reat ;  and  for  what  he  asserts, 
he  quotes  the  authority  of  Polybius  (lib,  iv.  and  v.)  '*  We 
must  therefore,'*  says  he,  *^  suppose  one  or  other  of  these 
two  things ;  either  that  Lucian  speaks  of  an  Apelles,  dif- 
ferent from  him  who  was  in  sach  reputation  at  Alexandria  ; 
or  that  he  has  confounded  some  plot  which  was  contrived 
tinder  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  the  conspiracy  of  Theo« 
dotus.'* 

To  this  account  of  Apelles,  taken  principally  from  Bayle, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  the  opinion  of  a  very  superior 
critic,  who'  observes,  that  <^  The  name  of  Apelles  in  Plinj 
is  the  synonime  of  unrivalled  and  unattainable  excellence^ 
but  the  enumeration  of  his  works  points  out  the  modifica^ 
tion  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  superiority :  it  neither 
comprises  exclusive  sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute 
discrimination  of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre* 
hension,  the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced  composition^ 
nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  :  bis  great  preroga- 
tive consisted  more  in  the  unison  than  in  the  extent  of  his 
|x>wers :  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to 
l>e  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  be- 
yond his  reach,  than  any  other  artist   Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and  went  hand 
4n  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and  taste  in  finish,  power- 
ful  and  seldom  possessed  singly,  irresistible  when  united: 
that  be  built  both  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system, 
not  on  its  subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well-attested  fact, 
irrefragably  proves;   what  those  lines  were,  drawn  with 
nearly  miraculous  subtlety  in  different  colours,  one  upon 
the  other,  or  rather  within  each  other,  it  would  be  equally 
unavailing  and  useless  to  inquire ;  but  the  corollaries  we 
may  deduce  from  the  contest,  are  obviously  these :  that 
the  schools  of  Greece  recognized  all  one  elemental  prin- 
ciple; that  acttteness  and  fidelity  of  eye  and  obedience 
of  hand  form  precision,  precision  proportion,  proportion 
beauty  :  that  it  is  the  '  little  more  or  less*  imperceptible 
to  vulgar  eyes,  which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the 
•sujiieriority  of  one  artist  over  another ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  :  that  colour,  grace, 
and  taste^  are  ornaments,  not  substitutes  of  form,  express* 
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tiooy  and  eharactpr,  and  wbeq  they  usurp  Ibat  title^  dege^ 
nerate  into  splendid  faulUr  Such  were  the  principle^  oq 
which  Apeiles  formed  bis  Venus,  Qr  nether  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  birthday  of  love,  the  wonder  of  art,  the  de^ 
spair  of  artists;  whose  ouiline  bafBed  every  attempt  at 
emendation,  whilst  imitation  shrunk  from  the  purity,  the 
force,  the  brilliancy,  the  evanescent  gradations  of  her 
tints."* 

APELLE6,  an  heretic  of  the  second  century,  was  a 
native  of  Syria ;  whence  coming  to  Rome,  he  was  CQr-» 
fupted  in  his  doctrine  by  a  woman,  who  was  called  Phi- 
lumena^  and  pretended  to  prophetic  illuminations,  H^ 
became  a  rigid  disciple  of  Marcus,  but,  being  exeommM^ 
picated  for  his  iucontineuce,  be  fled  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  broached  a  new  heresy,  which  chiefly  diffused  itself 
through  Egypt  and  Asia.  Tertuliian  speaks  thus :  <^  The 
Holy  Ghost  foresaw  an  angel  of  seduction  in  a  certain  vir^r 
gin  named  Philumena,  transforming  itself  into  an  angel  oi 
Ugbt,  by  whose  delusion  Apeiles  should  be  taught  e  new 
heresy.''  By  the  oracular  responses  of  this  demoniac  vir<» 
gin,  be  learned  to  deny  the  veracity  of  the  prophets^  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  to  reject  the  law  of  Moses,  aa<jl 
in  many  writings  to  blaspheme  the  divine  oracle.  Peceived 
b^  her  diabolical  possession,  he  wrote  the  revelations  which 
he  learned  from  her.  The  book  was  entitled  ^^  The  Pro- 
phecies and  Revelations  of  Philumena,"  but  no  part  of  hia 
tvt)rks  is  extant,  and  indeed  much  of  his  history  is  d<>abtfuU 
Apeiles  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  in  his  lattor  days  api> 
peared  very  grave  and  rigid.  Du  Fresnoy  places  this  seet 
A*D.  175;  Echard,  A.D.  180;  Dana^us,  181.  They  were 
called  Apellites,  Apelleians,  or  Apelliciaos. ' 

APER  (Marcus),  one  of  the  finest  orators  of  bis  time, 
was  a  Gaul  by  birtb,  and  flourished  in  the  first  century. 
Bis  inclination  leading  him  to  travelling,  be  extended  hia 
journey  as  far  as  Britain,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Rome» 
where  he  fixed  his  residence,  attended  the  bar,  and  ac^ 
^red  ^reat  reputation  for  wit  and  eloquence.  Although 
considered  at  Rome  as  a  foreigner,  this  circumstance  <Md 
Slot  prevent  his  rising  to  the  highest  offices,  as  be  became 
senator,  questor,  tribune,  and  pnetor ;  but  none  of  these 
promotions  had  charms  so  attractive  to  him  as  his  orif^ual 

^  Geo.  pict.<«— Pu8eH*8  Leetures. 
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j^ofealion.  He  is  most  celd>nted  for  his  ^  Dialogue  oi» 
the  corruption  of  eloquence^"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
psefer  the  modern  to  the  ancient  eloquence*  This  dialogue 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  written  in  the  16th  jear  of  Yes-* 
pasiaoy  or  the  year  74  of  our  sra,  and  his  death  has  been 
fixed  at  the  year  83.  The  dialogue,  however^  has  been  at« 
tributed  to  Quintiliau  and  to  Tacitus,  and  is  usually  printed 
in  their  works,  but  modern  critics  are  of  opinion  it  was  not 
written  by  either,  and  D.  Rivet,  from  whom  this  article  is 
taken,  attributes  it,  in  his  literary  history  of  France,  to  Aper, 
and  advances  such  proofs  as  appear  to  have  great  weight. 
An  excellent  dissertation  on  it  may  be  seem  in  Murphy's 
translation  of  Tacitus,  vol.  IV.  p,  445.  ^ 

APHTHONIUS,  of  Antioch,  a  celebrated  ihetoriciaa 
and  sophist,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  wrote  in  Greek 
a  treatise  on  rhetoric  which  has  descended  to  us,  and  some 
other  works.  His  rhetoric  has  been  translated  into  Latin. 
The  best  edition  was  jprinted  by  the  Elzivirs  at  Amsterdam^ 
1645,  12nio,  under  the  title  **  Aphthonii  Progynmasmata^ 
partim  k  Rodolpho  Agricola,  partim  a  Joanne-Maria  Ca-* 
tans^  latinitate  donata,  cum  scholiis  R.  Lortchii.*' ' 
•  APIClUS.  Tbei:e  were  three  ancient  Romans  of  this 
name,  all  very  illustrious ;  not  for  genius^  for  virtue,  for 
great  or  good  qualities,  but  for  gluttony :  or,  if  we  may 
soften  the  term  in  complaisance  to. the  growing,  taste  of  the 
times  we  write  in,  for  the  art  of  refining  in  the  science  of 
eating.  The  first  lived  under  Sylla,  the  second  undor 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under  Trajan»  The 
second  however  is  the  most  illustrious  personage  of  the 
three,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  of  whom  Seneca,  Pliny, 
Juvenal^  Martial,  &c.  so. much  speak.  AthensBus  places 
him  under  Tiberius,  and  tells  us,  that  he  spent  immense 
sums  in  gratifying  his  appetite^  and  invented  divers  sorts 
of  cakes,  which  bore  his  name.  We  learn  frona  Seneca^ 
that  he  lived  in  his  time,  and  kept  as  it  were  a  school  of 
gluttony  at  Rome ;  that  he  spent  two  millions  and  an  half 
in  entertainments ;  that,  finding  himself  very  much  in  debt^ 
he  was  forced  at  length  to  look  into  the  state  of  l^is  affairs  ; 
and  that,  seeing  he  had  but  250,000  crowns  remaining,  be 
poisoned  himself  from  an  a(^rebension  of  being  starved 
with  such  a  sum.    Dion  relates  the  same  story*    Pliny 

t  Cbaufepi€.^RiTet'8  Hitt.  Litt  vol.  I.  p.  SlS-^SS^^-^wtri. 
•  Morcn.— SttMu  in  Apl)i.«*Sftxn  ^pomait. 
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ntntbiui  ^^rf  IrdqMniiy  dui  mgoots  he  iiiveiited^  tsmt 
«rfhr  him  the  compietest'glutlon  titeit  ever  appeared  in  the 
world :  ^  nepotam  otummn  aldssimofl  gorges."  The  thM 
Apiciu»  lived  under  Trd^n  :  he  bad  an  admirable  8ecretrt<> 
preserve  oy^teirs,  wbicfa  be  shewed  by  sendhig  Tr^aa  some 
ai  far  as  Partbiai  very  fresh  when  they  anrivedw 

The  naoie  of  Apicius  was  applied  long  after  lo  ^veral 
iorts  of  meat :  ix  made  also  a  sect  among  the  eookd;  There 
is  extatit  a  treatise,  ^*  De  re  cnliharia/'  under  t^e  nm&e  of 
CaBliiis  Apixuas^  wlAtk  is  judged  by  the  critics  to  he  very 
ancient;  though  they  do  not  sappose  it  to  be  written  by  any 
of  the  aboTo  thnee.  A  hit  edition  of  it  was  giten  by  Mar« 
tin  Lister^  with  the  title  of  *^  De  ebsoniis  et  oondifnetltisi 
sive  de  arte  coquittaria^''  London,  1705^  Svo,  and  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  in  1709^,  12mo.  Bernhoid  published  a  ne^ 
edition  at  Lnbeck,  in  1791,  Svo.  It  was  humourously  ri'* 
diculed  by  Dr.  King  in  his  **  Art  of  Cookery.*'  * 
;  APIAN,  or  APPIAN  (P^teb),  called  in  Oerman  Bf- 
|is}EWiT£y  a  oelebrated  astronomer  and  matl>eDsatician,  was 
bom  at  Leisnig  or  Leipaic  in  Misnia,  1495,  and  made 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Ingolstadt  in  1534,  where  he 
died  in  1 552,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  wrote  treatises  upon 
many  of  the  matfaematioat  sciences,  and  greatly  improiRed 
them,  espeoiatly  astronomy  and  astrology,  which  in  that 
age  were  much  the  same  thing:  also  geometry,  geo* 
graphy,  arithmetic.  He  particularly  emriched  astronomy 
with  many  instf umetits,  and  observations  of  eclipses,  co« 
mets,  &c.  His  principad  vroA  was  the  <^  Astfonomicum 
C«(sareimi,"  published  in  folio  at  Ingolstadt  in  1540,  and 
which  contains  a  number  of  interesting  obserrations^  with 
the  descriptions  and  diTigions  of  instruments.  In  this  worh 
he  predicts  eclipses,  and  oonstrticts  the  figures  of  them 
inpLfitK  In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  or  tfane  <^  Meteo« 
roscopium  Planum,'*  he  gives  the  description  of  the  most 
ltf;curate  astronomical  quadtant,  and  its  uses.  To  it  are 
added  observations  of  five  different  comets,  via.  in  the  years 
Z53I,  1532,  1533,  15S8,  and  1539:  where  he  first  shows 
that  the  taifs  of  a  comet  are  always  projected  in  a  ditectiofi 
from  the  sun. 

Apian  also  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  '^  Cosmographia,^ 
l^f  which  there  have  been  manjr  editious,  from  I5ii^>  when 
Frisius  published  it  in  4to,  tp^  1575.     In  1533  he  made^  at 
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NoriBoberg)  a  euriou«  kistnitiMrtil,  w\AA  iroib  its  figure  hm 
caUed  Folium  Pifp^,  wbicb>  by  ihe  suu's  rays,  abewed 
the  hour  in  all  parts  of  the  eartb,  aod  eveu  the  uneqaal 
hpurs  of  the'  Jews.  In  1534  be  published  hb  *^  Inscrlp- 
tiones  sacro-sanctea  Vetustalis  variae/'  Ingost  fol.  and  in 
th^  same  year  his  '^  In^trumentuia  Stnuusi^  sive  Prioii 
Mobilis/'  foL  with  iOO  problems ;  and  waa  the  aulhor  of 
ii^any  other  works ;  among  which  xnliy  be  neatiuoed  the 
Epheraerides  from  the  year  1 5  34  for  several  yefirs^  and  books 
upon  ShadowSi  Arithoietical  Ceotilogues :  books  upoo  Arith- 
luetic^  with  the  rule  of  Coss  (Algebra)  demonstrated;  iifwn 
Quaging ;  Alnianacks,  with  Astrological  directions ;  a  book: 
upoo  ConjmQctions ;  Ptolemy  with  very  correct  figures^ 
dj-awn  in  a  qj^iadrangular  form ;  Ptollemy's  works  in  Gi^eek ; 
books  of  Eclipses ;  the  works  of  Asopb,  a  very  aacieoa, 
astrologer ;  the  works  of  Gebre  ;  the  perspective  of  YMHa^ 
of  Critical  Pays,  and  of  the  Rainbow  ;  a  oew  Astconomii:al 
and  Ge^^naetrical  Radius,  witl)  vavious  uses  of  sines  and. 
chords ;  Universal  Astrolabe  of  Numbers ;  mapa.  of  tba 
world,  and  of  particular  countries^  &c. 

Apian  left  a  son,  Philip,  who  many  yjcars  afterwards 
taught  mathematics  at  Ingolstadt,  and  at  Tubifng.  Tycfao 
has  preserved  his  letter  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  which 
be  gives  afi  opinion  on  the  new  star  in  Cassiopeia^  of  the- 
year  1572.  He  died  at  Tubing  in  1589.  One  of  the 
comets  observed  by  the  elder  Apiao,  viz.  that  of  1 532,  had 
its  elements  nearly  the  same  aa  of  one  observed  128  yeara 
and  a  quarter  after,  viz.  id  1661,  by  Hevelias  and  other 
astronomers .:  firom  benee  Or«  Halley  judged  diat  diey. 
were  the  same  ocMnet,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be  ext 
peeted  to  appear  again  in  the  beginning  of  1789.  But  it 
V^as  rM>t  found  that  it  returned  at  this  period,  a}tkK>u^  the 
a$tEo|iomer4  then  looked  anxiously  for  it :  and  it  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  tljie* disi^ppointment  might.be  ow^ng  to  its  pass* 
ipg  unobsf^ryedy  or  to  any  errors  in  the  obaervafioos  o#. 
Ap^ti  ^^  ^o  ii:a  period  being  distucbed  and  greatly  altered, 
b^  tb^'ac4iiou9  of  the  superior  pJanet&  ^ 
*  APAQN,  a  IfaBMms  gxammaiiaUt  beam  at  Qasis  in  Egypt, 
was  a  pro/S<^sm^  4t  Roipe  in  Tiberius^s  reign.  He:  was  un- 
deniably a  mast  of  learningi  had  made  the  moat  diligent 
iaquiries  iotothe  abstrusest  subjects  of  antiquity,,  and  waa. 

4 
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master  of  all  those  points  which  give  to  eruditioti  &e  cht* 
rUcter  of  accuracy  and  tariety.  But  he  appears  to  have 
often  been  an  arrogant  boaster,  and  most  importantly  bu' 
sied  in  difficult  and  insignificant  inquiries.  Bayle  quotes 
JqUub  Afiicanns,  as  calling  him  **  the  most  minutely  cu« 
rious  of  all  grammarians ;"  and  he  might  have  applied  to 
hiin,  what  Strabo  has  to  a  pedant,  *^  who  vainly  trifles 
al^out  die  reading  of  a  passage/*  though  the  sense  wa» 
exactly  the  same,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  . 
it,  whichever  way  it  was  read.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  writer  from  his  imagining  that  he  had  performed  some- 
thing extraordinary,  when  he  discovered  that  the  .two  first 
letters  of  the  Iliad,  taken  numerically,  made  up  49;  and 
that  Homer  chose  to  begin  his  Iliad  with  a  word,  the  two 
first  letters  of  which  would  shew^  that  his  two  poems  would 
coimun  48  books, 

# 

Apion  used  to  boast,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that 
he  gave  immortality  to  those  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
works,  but  none  of  these  works  remain  ;  and  his  name  and 
person  had  long  ago  been  buried  in  oblivion,  if  other  writers 
had  not  made  mention  of  them.  One  of  his  chief  worka 
was  **  The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,*'  in  which  he  takes  occa« 
aton  to  abuse  the  Jews;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  com- 
posed a  work  expressly  against  them.  He  had  before  shewn 
his  malice  against  this  people :  for,  being  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy,  which  the  Alexandrians  had  sent  to  Caligula, 
to  complain  of  the  Jews  in  their  city,  he  accused  them  of 
aeveral  crimes ;  and  insisted  principally  upon  a  pomt,  the 
most  likely  to  provoke  the  emperor,  which  was,  that,  while 
all  the  other  people  of  the  empire  dedicated  temples  and 
altars  to  him,  the  Jews  refiised.  With  regard  to  his  writ- 
ings against  them,  Josephus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
confute  the  calumnies  contained  in  them.  He  did  not 
however  write,  on  purpose  to  confute  Apion,  but  several 
eritics  having  attacked  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  he  defends 
himself  against  them,  and  against  Apion  among  the  rest.^ 
Apion  was  not  living  when  this  confutation  was  published,' 
for  it  rehites  the  maraier  of  his  death,  which  was  singular 
enough,  at  least  in  regard  to  Apion,  who,  kieving  gjreatly' 
ridiculed  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  circum<!tsion  in  particn- 
I&r,  was  seisied  at  length  with  a  disease,  wUch  required  as 
operation  of  that  nature ;  and  which,  though  submitted  to, 
eould  not  prevent  him  fi'om  dying  under  the  most  agouizing 
tortures.    He  boasted,  that  he  had  roused  the  soul  m 
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Homer  from  tbe  dead,  to  iniquire  concerning  hig  country 
find  family ;  and  we  learn  from  Seneca,  that  he  imposed 
very  much  upon  Greece,  since  he  was  received  in  everf 
city  aa  a  seeond  Homer :  which  shews,  as  Bayle  observes, 
that  ^*  a  man,  with  some  learning,  and  a  good  share  of 
impudence  and  vanity,  may  easily  deceive  the  mass  of  tha 
people."  * 

APOLLINARIS  (Caius  Sulpitius),  an  eminent  gram* 
marian,  was  bom  (as  is  said)  at  Carthage,  and  lived  under 
tb^.  Antonines.  Helvius  Pertinax,  who  had  been* his  scho- 
lar, was  his  successor  in  the  profession  of  grammar,  and  al 
length' became  emperon  He*;  is  the  supposed  author  of 
the  verses  prefixed  to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  con- 
taining the  argument  of  them*  The  lines  by  him  written 
upon  the  order  Vii^il  gave  to  burn  his  ^neid : 

Inielix  alio  eecidit  pro|)e  Pergamon  igne, 
£t  pene  est  alio  Troja  cremata  rogo :  &c. 

make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  other  verses.  Aulus  Gellius^ 
who  studied  under  him,  gives  the  highest  idea  of  his  learn- 
ing :  and  adds,  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  pedantic  arro- 
gance, nothing  of  that  magisterial  air,  which  but  too  often 
makes  learning  so  very  disagreeable,  and  raises  emotions 
of  contempt  and  anger  towards  men,  even  when  aiming  at 
our  instruction.  • 

APOLLINARIUS  (Claudius),  bishop  of  Hierapolis  In 
Phrygia,  about  the  year  177,  presented  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  an  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  praised  for 
its  eloquence  and  truth.  He  wrote  other  works  against  the 
heretics  of  bia  time,  and  especially  the  Montanists,  but 
these  are  all  lost.  Eusefoius  mentions  Five  books  against 
the  Gentiles ;  two  books  of  Trpth ;  and  two  against  the 
Jews.  As  he  had  spoken  in  his  Apology  of  the  victory  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  which  happened  in  the  year  174,  and 
of  the  thundering  legion,  Lardner  places  him  at  the  year 
176  or  177,  though  possibly  he  was  then  in  the  decline  of 
life.  There  are  two  fragments  ascribed  to  him  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Paschal,  or,  as  it  is  often  called.  The  Alexan- 
drian Chronicle,  but  these  are  doubtful.  * 

APOLLINARIUS,  the  elder,  a  grammarian  and  divine^ 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  about  the  mid« 

.   *  Qen.  nict-^Woikt  of  the  Learned,  1740. 
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die  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  'When,  under tbe  reign  tof  Ja* 
Uan,  the  Christians  were  prohibited  ^the  uae  of  the  Greek 
%nd  Rqman  classics  in  their  schools,  he  dt'ew  up  a  grammar 
in  a  Christian  form,  and  translated  the  books  of  Moses, 
9.nd  the  whole  history  of  die  Hebrews  down  to  tha  chne  of 
gsiuly  ill  Greek  heroic  verse,  divided,  ia  imitation  of  Ho^ 
mar,  into  twenty-four  books.  He  translated  other  part^ 
of  the  Old  Testaoieut  into  verse,  which  gozoaien  has 
praised,  but  of  which  it*is  now  impossible  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  was  the  father  of  the  Apollinarius  in  the  next 
article.! 

APOLLINARIUS,  die  younger,  is  <  aoemioncd  by  Je- 
rom,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  writers,  as  btsbiip  of 
hw&^QeeL  in  Syria.  •  Jerom  adds  that  he  employed  his 
younger  days  chiefly  in  granmiaticaL  studies,  and  afte^-i- 
wards  published  innumerable  volumes  upon  the' holy  scrip- 
tures, and  died  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  y  he 
mentions  bis  thirty  books  against  Porphyry,  as  being  xhea 
bxtant,  and  esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  bis  works. 
^  Apollinarius  is  placed  by  Cave  as  flourishing  aoout  the  year 
370,  but  Tillemont  thinks  he  was  bishop  of  Laodicea  ia 
tbe  year  362,  at  the  latest.  Lardner  thinks  it  certain  that 
)ie. flourished  ia  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  after* 
Wards ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  about  the  year  3^2^ 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  almo^  all  the  books  of  holy 
scripture,  none  of  which  have  descended  to  our  time  ^^ 
cept  a  *^  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,''  which  has  been  oftea 
reprmted  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  which  an  account 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius.  In  his  early  days^  he  wrote  and 
preached  the  orthodox  faith,  but  afterwards  swerved  so 
far  from  it,  as  to  be  deemed  a  heretic,  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  a  sect  called  tbe  ApoUinarians.  This  sect 
denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  and  maintained  that 
the  body  which  he  assumed  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive 
and  not  a  rational  soul  ^  but  that  the  divine  nature  supplied 
the  place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man.  .  Their  doc- 
trine was  first  condemned  by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in 
tne  year  362,  and  -^afterwai'ds  in  a  more  formal  manner  by 
9  COUDoil  at  Rome  in  the  year  375,  and  by  another  council 
^n  the  year  378,  which  deposed  ApQl)inarijus  from  his 
"bishopric.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millenium^  or  the  persont^l  Veign  6f' Christ  on  earth  fov 
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a  tbousond  y^ars.'  The  reader  iiiliy4)iid  a  ^ery  ^tft&orat^ 
accoitfkt  of.him'and  of  ilk  wtkh^io'Dr.  Lapdn€r*»  wofks^ 
ToJ.  i V.  p.  3-80-^OT. 

APOLLINARIUS  SaDONiUa     6ee8IDO«IU«. 

APOLLODORU89  a  celebrated  Alhetlrian  painter, 
fletnrished  about  the  year  409  bcfcre  the  Christiea  a&ra. 
Be  applied  tbe  essenttat  prmeif^le^  of  bis  predecessor 
Polygtiotus  to  ^e  tldiiieation  of  the  apecied^  by  investi^ 
gating  the  leadmg  forms  the^t  -di^eriminate  the  various 
classes  of  henian  qualities  aiid  passions.  The  ac^itenesi 
of  his  taerte  ted  hitn  to  discover  i^at  as  nXL  men  if^fe  cob-^ 
Heeted  byone  genersil  Ibrm,  sa  they  were  separated  each 
by  seme  predemtnlint  power,  which  fixed  ebamcier'i  and 
bound  them  to  a  <^lasd  :  tliat'ii^  proportien  as- Urn  specific 
power  prartook  of  individuflil  peculiarities,  the  farther  ii 
was  remoyed  6*0111  a  share  in  that  barmoHioiis  ^stem  which 
eonstttutes  nature^  and  consista  tn  a  due  balanee  of  M  its 
parts :  thence  he  dfew  his  line  tof  tmitatien,^  and  personified 
Hhe  central  form  of  the  class,  to  which  his  ^fbj^et  belonged) 
and  to  whi<:fh  the  rest  of  its  ^qnaliifies  adniiiiis.lia^d  wivheniC 
being  absorbed :  agility  was  not  suffered  to  des^y  firm« 
itess,  solidity,  or  wei^t ;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility^ 
elegance  did  not  degenerate  to  efl^minacy,  or  grandeur 
swdl  to  hugeness.  Such  were  bis  principles -of  stf^le;  hii 
expression  extended-  them  to  Che  mind,  if  We  may  >udge 
from  the  two  subjects  -mentioned  -  by  Pliny,  in  which  he 
seems  to  hare  personrfied  the  characters  it  ddvetion  and 
impiety :  the  former,  in  the  adoring^  figufre  c€  a  priest,  per- 
haps of  Chryses,  expanding  his  gratitude  sit  ihe  shrine  a( 
the  God  whose  arrows  avenged  his  wrongs  and  vescored  Ms 
daughter:  and  the  latter,  in  the  figure  of  AjMl  wreoked^ 
and  from  the  sea-swept  rock  hutling  <defiadee  uoso  din 
murky  sky;  As  neither  of  these  subjects  ean  present 
themselves  t^  a  painter's  mind  without  a  conttfast  of  «h« 
most  awftil  and  the  most  terrific  tx>neS' of  colour,  magic  of 
light  and  'shade,  and  unlimited  eommaad  over  the  tools  ctf 
art,  we  may  with  Pliny  and  with  Plutarch*  consider  Apollo-^ 
doriis  as  the  firet  assertor  of  the  penoiPs  ^nours,  as  tM 
first  colourist  of  his  age,  and  the  man  who  opened  the  gates 
of  art  which  Zeiixis  entered.* 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  graurmi«rian  of  Athene 
flouri^d  in  the  l^69th  Olympiad,  or  a^gl  I04  year&l2e> 
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Ibre.tke  Cbriadan  aera,  under  the  reign  of  Platemy  Euer^ 

Setes,  king  of  £gypt  He  w$s  the  son  of  Atclepiades,  and 
le  disciple  of  Aristarchus  the  grammarian^  and  of  the  phi- 
losopher Panvtitts.  He  eomposed  a  very  yoluminous  work 
on  the  origin  of  the  gods^  of  which  Harpocration  has  qaoted 
the  sixth  book,  Macrobius  the  fourteenth,  and  Hermolaua 
the  seventeenth.  Besides  this  work  he  wrote  a  *^  ChrO'* 
nicle/'  a  ^^  Treatise  on  legislators,' '  another  *^  on  the  phi<» 
losophical  sects,''  and  others  which  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  There  is,  however,  only  now 
extant,  an  abridgement  of  his  book  on  the  origin  of  the 
gods,  Rome,  1555,  and  Antwerp,  1565,  of  which  M.  le 
Fevre  of  Saumor  (Tanaquil .  Faber),  published  a  Latiq 
translation,  under  the  title  of  ^^  ApoUodori  Atbeniensit 
bibliothecflB,  sive  de  Diis,  libri  tres."  Imperfect  as  this 
abridgement  is,  it  is  very  useful  in  illustrating  fabulous 
history.  It  commences  with  Inachus,  and  comes  down  to 
Theseus,  prince  of  Athens,  consequently  comprising  the 
space  of  622  years,  from  A.  M.  2177  to  A.  M.  2799.  But 
we  owe  a  very  superior  edition  to  the  labours  of  that  emi- 
nent claasical  scholar  and  critic,  Heyne,  who  published 
in  3782,  '^  ApoUodori  Atheniensis  Bibliodiecae  Libri  tres« 
Ad  codd'  MSS.  fidem  recensiti,"  Gottingen,  dvo,  and  the 
fallowing  ye^r,  ^'  Ad  ApoUodori  Atheniensis  Bibliothecam 
NotsB,  cum  coxiunentatione  de  ApoUodoro  argumento  et 
fConsiUo  operis  et  cum  ApoUodori  fragmentis,"  ibid.  2  vols, 
Svo.  Four  years  before  the  fir^t  of  the^e  publications^ 
Mn  Heyne  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  ApoUodorus,  which 
lecame  very  popular  and  interesting  to  young  scholars. 
At  the  cop^mencement  of  this  undertaking,  he  found  that 
the  editions  of  ApoUodorus  were  very  scarce,  and  Gale's, 
although  the  best,  yet  very  in^ccur^te.  He  determined 
therefore  to  publish  one  hin^self,  in  executing  which  he 
was  ^sisted  by  three  manuscripts,  one  formerly  belonging 
to  Dorville,  ^  second  prepared  for  the  press  by  Gerard 
James  Vansi/^den,  and  a  third  in  the  king's  library  at 
Paris.  None  of  his  works  do  Heyne  more  credit,  and  hi^ 
notes  are  highly  vfiluable  ^nd  entertaining  to  students  of 
mythology.  ^ 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  architect  under  Trajan 
^nd  Adrian,  was  born  at  Damascus  j  and  had  the  direction 
of  that  moit  magpificeDt  bridge,  which  the  former  ordec94 
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to  be  buUt  over  the  Danub(e^  in  the  year  104.  *  Adrian^ 
who  always  valued  himself  highly  upoQ  his  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  hated  every  one  of  whose  emineoca 
in  his  profession  he  had  reason  to  he  jealous,  conceived  a 
very  early  disaffection  to  this  artist,  upon  the  following 
occasion  :  As  Trajan  was  one  day  discoursing  with  Apol^ 
lodorus  upon  the  buildings  he  had  raised  at  Rome,  Adriaa 
gave  his  judgment,  but  shewed  himself  ignorant :  on  which 
the  artist,  turning  bluntly  upon  him,  bid  him  ^^  go  paint 
citruls,  for  that  he  kuew  nothing  of  the  subject  they  wera 
talking  of;''  now  Adrian  was  at  that  time  engaged  iii 
painting  citruls  (a  yellow  kind  of  Gucumber),  and  even 
boasted  of  it  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of 
ApoUodorus;  which  he  was  so  far  from  attempting  to 
retrieve,  that  he  even  added  a  new  o£Eence,  and  that  too 
ia.fter  Adrian  was  advanced  to  tlie  empire.  To  shew  ApoU 
lodorus  that  he  had  no  absolute  occasion  for  him,  Adrian 
sent  him  the  plan  of  a  temple  of  Venus ;  and,  diough.  ho 
asked  his  opinion,  yet  he  did  not  mean  to  be  directed  bj 
it,  for  the  temple  was  actually  built.  .ApoUodorus  wroto 
his  opinion  very  freely,  aod  found  such  essential  faults 
with  it,  as  the  emperor  could  neither  deny  or  remedy.  Ha 
shewed,  that  it  was  neither  high  nor  large  enough ;  that 
the  statues  in  it  were  disproportioned  to  iu  bulk ;  '*  for,** 
said  he,  ^^  if  the  goddesses  should  have  a  mind  to  rise  and 
go  out,  they  could  not  do.  it.''  This  irritated  Adrian,  and 
prompted  him  to  get  rid  of  ApoUodorus.  He  banished 
him  at  first,  and  at  last  had  him  put  to  death ;  without 
stating  the  true  cause,  of  which  he  would  have  been 
ashamed,  but  under  the  pretext  of  several  crimes,  of  which 
he  procured  him  to  be  accused  and  convicted.  ^ 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Greek  writer,  born  in  Alexandria^ 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  £uergetes  king  of  Egypt,  was 
a  scholar  of  Callimachus,  whom  he  is  accused  of  having 
treated  with  ingratitude ;  by  wbioh  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  indignation  of  this  poet,"  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Ibis,  from  a  bird  of  Egypt,  which  used  to  purge  itself 
with  its  bill.  ApoUonius  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  the  work  is  styled  "  Argo* 
pautica,"  and  consists  of  four  books.  Quintilian,  in  his 
^<  Institutipnes  Oratorio,"  says  that  this  performance  is 
WxittJ^n  ^'  sB^uali  ^n&dam  mediocritate ;"  that  the  author 
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ebserved  an  exBtt  medium  between  fbe  soblime  and  lo# 
style  in  writing.  Longinus  nays  diso  ttiat  ApoHonias  never 
6ink«  in  bis  pOetn,  but  baa  kept  it  up  in  an  uniform  and 
equal  manner !  yet  tbat  he  falls  infinitely  short  of  Horner^ 
BOtwitbstandrng  tbe  fanlts  of  the  latter;  because  the. sub- 
lime, though  subject  to  iFregularities,  is  always  preferablei 
to  every  other  kind  of  writiBg.  Gyraldfw,  speaking  of 
this  poem,  commends  it  as  a  work  of  great  variety  and 
labour :  the  pa^ion  of  Medea  is  so  finely  described,  tha€ 
Virgil  himself  is  supposed  to  have  copied  it  almost  entirely^ 
and  to  hare  interwoven  it'with  the  story  cff  Dido. 

Apollonius,  not  meeting  at  first  with  that  encourage-* 
tnent  wiiich  he  expected  at  Alexandria,  removed  to 
Khodes,  where  be  set  up  a  schbol  for  rhetoric,  and  gave 
lectures  for  a  eonsiderable  time;  Khence  acquiring  tbe 
name  of  Rbodius.  Here  it  was  that  he  corrected  aud  put' 
the  finishing  hatid  to  his  Argoriau^fes,  which  %emg  pub* 
licly  recited,  met  #ith  universal -applause,  and  the  author 
was  complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  ia 
said  to  hive  written  a  book  "  Concerning  Arohilochtts,"  a 
treatise  ♦*  Of  the  origin  of  Alexandria,'*  "  Ciiidos/'  and 
other  works.  He  published  his  poem  of  the  Argonautics 
at  Atexandria,  upon  his  return  thither,  when  sent  for  by 
Pijolemy  Euergetes,  to  succeed  Eratosthenes  a?*  keeper  of 
the  public  library.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  this 
office,  and  tlmt  he  -was  bapied  in  the  same  tori^ib'  wkjr  hia 
master  €allim|aclHis.  The  anoient  Scholifa  updn  bis  Argo^ 
nautics  are  still  extant :  they  are  thought  ta  be  wri^en  by 
Tarrhaeus,  Theort,  and  others. 

Of  late  years  hts  reputation  has  rather  increased  in  tht» 
country.  Mr.  Hayley  has  bestowed  great  pvaise  on  biiiik 
^  His  poems,***  says  this  excellent  critic,  "  abound  in  ani- 
mated description,  and  in  passages  of  the  most  tender  and 
pathetic  beauty.  liow  finely  painted  is  tbe  first  setting 
forth  of  the  Argo !  ^nd  how  beautifully  is  t^  wife  of  Chi- 
ron introduced,  holding  up  "Uie  Kttle  Achilles  in  her  arms, 
and  shewing  him  to  his  father  Peleus  as  be  sailed  along 
the  shore!  But  the  chief  excellence  in  our  poet,  is  the 
spirit  and  delicacy  with  which  be  has  delinest^  the  pas- 
sion of  love  in  bis  M^dea.  That  Virgil  thought  very  highly 
'of  his  merit  in  this  particular,  is  sufl&eiently  evident  fron^ 
the  ntinute  exactness  with  which  he  has  eoj^ied  many  ten- 
der touches  of  the  Grecian  poet"  The  best  editions  of 
Apolionius  are  those  printed  at  Oxford  in  4to,  by  Dr.  Joba 
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Shaw,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  1777,  and  by  the  same  la 
0VO,  1779,  that  of  Brunck,  Argentora,  17S0,  4to  and  8vo ; 
thatof  Flangini,  Rome,  4to,  1 794,  and  of  Beck,  Leipsic,  1 797, 
2  vols.  8vo,  The  princeps  editio  is  a  quarto,  dttted  Florent. 
1496,  a  copy  of  which  sold  at  the  Pinelli  sale  for  seventeen 
guineas.  Several  English  poets  have  contended  for  thfe 
honour  of  transfusing  the  beauties  of  Apollonius  into  our 
language.  Dr.  Broome  published  many  years  ago,  the 
Loves  of  Jason  and  Medea,  and  tbe^tory  of  Tahis.  Mr. 
West  also  published  some  detached  pieces.  In  1771,  Mi*. 
£kins  translated  the  third  Book  of  the  Argonautics,  and  it 
part  of  the  fourth,  4tO;  with  very  valuable  preliminary 
matter.  In  17 (JO,  two  translations  of  the  Argonautics  ap- 
peared, tSie  one,  a  posthumous  work  of  Fawkes^  the  other 
by  Edward  Bumaby  Green  ;  and  in  1803,  attother  transla- 
tion was  published  in  3  vols.  12mo,  by  Mr.  Preston.  * 

APOLLONIUS,  of  Perga,  a  city  in  Pamphilia,  wa^ 
a  celebrated  geometrician  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  240  years  before  Christ ;  bein^j 
about  60  years -after  Euclid,  and  30  years  lat^r  than  Archi- 
medes. He  studied  a  Ions:  time  in  Alexandria  under  the 
disciples  of  EucHd  ;  and  afterwards  he  composed  several 
curious  and  ingenious  geometrical  works,  of  which  onljr 
bis  books  of  Conic  Sections  are  now  extant,  and  even  these 
not  perfect.  For  it  appears  from  the  author's  dedicatory 
epistle  to  Eudemus,  -a  geometrician  in  Pergamus,  that  thi& 
work  consisted  of  eight  books;  only  seven  of  which  how- 
ever have  come  down  to  us. 

From  the  collections  of  Pappus,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  Eutoeius,  it  appears  that  Apollonius  was  the  author  of 
various  pieces  in  geometry,  on  account  of  which  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  the  Great  Geometrician.  His  Conies  was 
the  principal  of  them.  Some  have  thought  that  Apollo- 
tiius  appropriated  the  writings  and  discoveries  of  Archi-* 
medes;  Heracliqs,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Archimedes, 
effintHt  it;  though  Eutoeius  endeavours  to  refute  him. 
Although  it  should  be  allowed  a  groundless  supposition^ 
that  Archimedes  was  the  first  who  wrote  upon  Conies,  not- 
withstanding his  treatise  on  Conies  was  gi'eatly  esteemed  • 
yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  Apollonius  woiifd  atail  him- 
self of  the  writiifgs  of  that  author,  as  well  as  others  who 
bad  gone  before  him  ;  and^  Yipon  the -whole,  he  is  allowed 
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the  honour  of  explaining  a  difficult  subject  better  tham 
had  been  done  before ;  having  made  several  improvements 
both  in  Archimedes's  problemsy.and  in  Euclid.  His  work 
upon  Conies  was  doubtless  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind 
,among  the  ancients,  and  in  some  respects  among  the  mo- 
derns also.  Before  ApoUonius,  it  bad  been  customary,  as 
ive  are  informed  by  Eutocius,  for  the  writers  on  Conies  ta 
require  three  different  sorts  of  cones  to  cut  the  three  dif* 
ferent  sections  from,  viz.  the  parabola  from  a  right  angled 
cone,  the  ellipse  from  an  acute,  and  the  hyperbola  from 
an  obtuse  cone ;  because  they  always  supposed  the  sec«' 
tions  made  by  a  plane  cutting  the  cones  to  be  perpendicu<- 
lar  to  the  side  of  them  :  but  ApoUonius  cut  bis  sections  all 
from  any  one  co^ie,  by  only  varying  the  inclination  or  posi- 
tion of  the  cutting  plane ;  an  improvement  that  has  beeii 
followed  by  all  other  authors  since  his  time.  But  that  Ar« 
chimedes  was  acquainted  with  the  same  manner  of  cutting 
any  cone,  is  sufficiently  proved,  against  Eutocius,  Pappus^ 
and  others,  by  Guido  Ubaldus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
commentary  on  the  second  book  of  Archimedes^s  £qui« 
ponderauts,  published  at  Pisa  in  1588* 

The  first  four  books  of  Apollonius^s  Conies  only  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  Greek  language ;  but 
the  next  three,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  an  Arabic 
version ;  and  the  eighth  not  at  all.  These  hcive  been  com* 
mented  upon,  translated,  and  published  by  various  authors^ 
Pappus,  in  his  Mathematical  Collections,  has  left  some  ac«- 
count  of  his  various  works,  with  notes  and  lemmas  upoa 
them,  and  particularly  on  the  Coijiics.  And  Eutocius  wrote 
a  regular  elaborate  commentary  on  the  propositions  of 
several  of  the  books  of  the  Conies.  . 

The  first  four  books  were  badly  translated  by  Joan.  Bap* 
tista  Memmlus.  But  a  better  translation  of  these  in  Latin 
was  made  by  Commandine,  and  published  at  Bononia  in 
1566. — ^Vossius  mentions  an  edition  of  the  Conies  in  1650 ; 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  being  recovered  by  Golius. 
' — Claude  Richard,  jprofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  impe- 
rial college  of  his  order  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1632,  ex^ 
plained,  in  bis  public  lectures,  the  first  four  books  of  ApoU 
lonius,  which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1655,  in  folio.— «> 
And  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  the  second,  and  his  brother 
prince  Leopold  de  Medicis,  employed  a  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  Rome  to  translate  the  fifth,  sixth, 
And  seventh  hoohk  into>]uatin.  These  were  published  at  Flo* 
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rence  in  1661,  by  Borelli,  with  his  own  notes,  who  also 
naintains  that  these  hooks  are  the  genuine  production  of 
Apollonius,  by  many  strong  authorities,  against  Mydorgius 
and  others,  who  suspected  that  these  three  books  wer^ 
not  the  real  production  of  Apoilonius. 
'  As  to  the  eighth  book,  some  mention  is  made  of  it  ins 
book  of  Golius's,  where  he  had  written  that  it  had  not 
been  translated  into  Arabic,  because  it  was  wanting  in  dhe 
Greek  copies,  from  whence  the  Arabians  translated  the 
c^ers.  But  the  learned  Mersenne,  in  the  preface  to  Apol- 
ionius's  Conies,  printed  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  mathematics^ 
quotes  the  Arabic  philosopher  Aben  Nedin  for  a  work  of 
his  about  the  year  400  of  Mahomet^  in  which  is  part  of 
that  eTghth  book,  and  who  asserts  that  all  the  books  of 
Apoilonius  are  extant  in  his  language,  and  even  more  than 
are  enumerated  by  Pappus ;  and  Vossius  says  be  has  read 
the  same ;  De  Scientiis  Mathematicis,  p.  55. — ^A  neat  edi« 
tion  of  the  iir^  four  books  in  Latin  was  published  by  Dn 
Barrow,  at  London  1675,  in  4to. — ^A  magnificent  edition  of 
all  the  eight  books,  was  published  in  foHo,  by  Dr.  Halley; 
at  Oxford  in  1710;  together  with  the  lemmas  of  Pappus, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius.  The  first  four  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  latter  four  in  Latin  only,  the 
eighth  book  being  restored  by  himself. 

The  other  writings  of  Apoilonius,  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
are,  l.The  Section  of  a  Ratio,  or  Proportional  Sections, 
two  books.  2,  The*  Section  of  a  Space,  in  two  books. 
3.  Determinate  Section,  in  two  books.  4.  The  Tangen* 
eies,  in  two  books.  5«  The  Inclinations,  in  two  booka. 
6.  The  Plane  Loci,  in  tvfo  books.  The  contents  of  alt 
these  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  many  lemmas  are 
delivered  relative  to  them;  but  none,  or  very  little  of  these 
books  themselves,  have  descended  down  to  the  modems. 
From  the  account,  however,  that  has  been  given  of  their 
teiitents,  many  restorations  have  been  made  of  these  works, 
by  the  modern  mathematicians,  as  follow:  viz.  Vieta* 
Apoilonius  Gallus.  The  Tangencies,  Paris,  1600,  in  4to. 
Snellius,  Apoilonius  Batavus.  Determinate  Section.  Lugd* 
1601,  4to.  Snellius,  Sectio  Rationis  &  Spatii.  1607. 
Ghetaldus,  Apoilonius  Redivivus.  The  Inclinations.  Ve« 
nice,  1607,  4to.  Ghetaldus,  Supplement  to  the  Apoilo- 
nius Redivivus.  Tangencies,  1607.  Gheuldus,  Apollo* 
nius  Redivivus,  lib.  2,  1613.  Alex.  Anderson,  Supplem. 
ApoL  Redivivi.  Inclin.  Paris,  1612,  4to.    Aleit  Ander* 
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B^Di  Pro  Zetetico  Apolloniani  prpbleoiatis  a  se  jam  prU 
detn  editioiu  Supplemento  ApoUoniiRedivivL  Paris,  1615|| 
4to.  Scbooteo,  Loca  Plana  restituta.  Lug.  Bat  1656* 
Fermat,  Loca  Plana,  2  lib.  Tolos*  1679,  folio.  BaJley, 
ApoL  de  Sectione  Hatioois  libri  duo  ^x  Arabico  MS.  La« 
tln^versi  duo  restitutu  Oxon.  1706,  S^vo.  Simson,  Loea 
Plana,  libri  duQ»  Glasg.  1749,  4to.  Simson,  Sectio  De<* 
terminat.  Giasg.  1776,  4 to.  Horsley,  Apdl.  Inclu^a4« 
libri  duo.  Oxon.  1770,  4to.  Lawson,  Tke  TaDgeitcies^ 
HI  two  books,  Lond.  1771,  4to.  Lawson,  Deternunat^ 
Section,  two  books.  Loud.  1772,  4lo.  Wales,  Determi- 
nate Section,  two  books.  Lond.  1772,  4 to.  Burrow^ 
Tbe  Inclinations.     Loud.  1779,  4to.* 

APOLLQNIUS  (Dyscox^us,  or  the  meagre,  from  his. 
starred  appearance),  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flou« 
rislicd  about  the  year  138  B.C.  He  passed  his  life  at 
Bruchium,  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  several  men  of 
le^ratog  were  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  but  some  accounts  say  that  lie  lived  i^ 
great  poverty.  He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to 
a  system,  and  wrote  many  works  on  the  subject,  which  are 
not  now  extant,  but  of  which  Priscian  availed  himself  iu 
writing  his  Latin  granunar.  We  have^  however,  a  treatise 
on  <^  Syntax,'^  by  ApoUonius,  which  has  been  oftea 
printed.  Tlie  best  edition  is  that  of  Frederic  Sylbiu'g^us, 
with  the  Latin  translation  and  notes  of  Portus,  Francfopt^ 
1590,  4to.  In  Keitzius^s  edition  of  Mattaire's  Greek  Dia- 
lects, 1738,  and  in  Sturt7.ius's  edition,  1307,  are  several 
extracts  from  ApoUonius^s  grammar,  which  Vossiu^  copied* 
from  a  MS.  in  the  royal  library  t  of  Paris,  but  this  manu* 
script  is  more  full,  and  deserves  prio ting  at  large.  Ano*. 
ther  work,  entitled  ^^  Historic  Mirabiles,"  Gr.  and  Lat. 
of  which  Meursius  published  the  best  edition,  Leyden^ 
1620,  4to>  is  attributed  to  ApoUonius,  but  upon  doubtful 
authority.  ApoUonius  was  the  father  of  t^erodian,  thft 
^rytmmariao.' 

APOLLONIUS  TYANEUS,  a  noted' impostor,  was  a 
native  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia^  and  bom  some  yeai*s  be-* 
fore  the  Christian  sra*  He  studied  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  in  bis  infancy,   and  professed  it  durii>g  hia 

t  Gen.  Diet. — ^Martin^s  Biog.  Philosophica.— Huttoo's  MaChemalica)  Diet— 
Sawii  Onooiaifieon. 

>  Vossiuf  dp  Utat  Grfec<--»Fabr.  Bibl  ^r«c.««-BtQS.  Vmvnseile.*-] 
QpgQiasUQOo. 
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whole  life.  He  practified  every  rigid  precept  of  absfcinenee^ 
g»ve  his  iMTOperty  to  the  poor,  lived  in  the  teiuplesiy  quelled 
seditions,  and  instructed  the  people  with  persuasive  force 
and  suavity*     He  affected  a  precisexie&s  and  mystery  wbeii 
he  spoke,  which  made  a  woud^erful  impression  on  the  vul- 
gar ;  aU  the  world,  we  are  told,  followed  him :  artizans 
iysilted  their  employments ;  cities  sent  deputations  to  bim^ 
und  even  the  oracles  el>aunted  his  praises.     lie  made  dis« 
ciples  ei^ery  where :  be  conversed  with  the  brachmans  oC 
India,  the  aagi  of  Persia,  aod  the  gymoosophists  of  Kgyptj^ 
eoiapelltng  all  to  admire  him*.    At  Nineveh,  at  Epbesus,  at 
Smyrna,  at  Athens,  at  Corintht  and  other  cities  of  Greece^ 
he  preaelied  his  doctrines,  condemning  amusements,  visit- 
ing the  temples^  correcting  the  public  morals,  and  recom*> 
meoding  thie  reformation  of  all  abuses.    At  Kome,  where 
lie  said  he  came  to  see  what  sort  of  an  animal  a  tyrant  was^ 
hie    inveighed    i^ainst  the  bagnios  with   great  severity^ 
Having  accidentally  met  the  funeral  of  a  young  lady  oC 
consular  family,  he  approached  the  bier,  and  after  speak- 
ing some  w<Mrds  in  a  low  voice,  tlie  dead  arose  and  went 
^back  to  her  father^s  house.     Her  parents  offered  him  a 
l»rg/d  sum,  which  he  refused.     Here  also  he  pretended  to 
utter  prophecies.     The  emperor  Vespasian  was  so  much 
his  dupe,  as  to  ask  his  advice,  which  he  gave  in  his  usual 
imposing  manner.    This  he  had  done  at  other  courts,  and 
most  ab;$urd  stories  are  told  of  his.  wisdom  and  prophetic 
gifts.     Domitian,  however,  confined  him  for  some  time  in 
prison,  and  after  his  release  he  died,  about  the  end  of  the 
&rst  century.     Statues  ^were  erected,  and  divioe  honours 
paid  to  him.     One  Damis,  the  partner  in  his  impositions, 
wrote  his  life^  bnt  it  was  more  fully  written  by  Philostrattutp. 
who  lived  200  years  after,     h  is  among  Philostn»tus> 
works,  with  some  letters  attributed  to  ApoUoniua.    Thm 
heathens  wei^  fond  of  opposing  the  pretended  miraclea 
of  this  man  to  those  of  our  Saviomr :  and  by  a  treatis^^ 
which  Eusebius  wrote  against  one  Hierocles,  we  find  that 
the  drift  of  the  latter,  in  the  treatise  which  Eusebius  re-4 
tutea,  had  been  to  draw  a  parallel  betwixt  Jesus  Christ  and 
Apollonius,  in  which  he  gives  the  preference  to  this  pbi^ 
loaopher.  ! 

Mr.  l>n  Pin  has  writi^en  a  confutation  of  <<  Philostratus'4 
life  of  ApoUonins,''  in  which  be  proves,  1.  That  the  bi^ 
toiy  of  this  philosopher  is  destitute  of  such  proofs  as  ca^a 
lit  cf edited.    2.  TMt  Philostratus  has  not  wiftten  a  bis 7 


toty,  but  a  romaMe^  3.  That  thd  mifacles  ascribed  ii^' 
Apollonius  carry  strong  marks  of  falsehood ;  and  that  there 
is  not  one  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  chance  or  artifice;' 
4.  That  the  doctrine  of  this  piiilosopher  is  in  many  parti-' 
calars  opposite  to  right  sense  and  reason^  / 

Apollonius  is  said  to  have  written  four  books  on  judicial 
astrology,  and  a  treatise  upon  sacrifices,  which  are  now 
lost  His  general  character  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
added  the  arts  of  an  impostor  to  the  learning  of  a  pfailo^ 
aopher.  Those  who  are  curious,  however,  in  bis  history, 
may  meet  with  copious  information  in  his  Life  by  Philo-* 
stratus,  in  Bayle,  Brucker,  Lardner,  and  Du  Pin«  A  new 
edition  of  his  life  was  recently  published  by  the  rev.  Dr^ 
Edward  Berwick  of  Ireland,  18)0,  8vo. 

APONO,  or  ABANO  (Peter),  a  physician  and  astro^ 
toger,  was  born  in  1250,  at  the  village  of  Abano  near 
Padua,  of  which  the  Latin  name  is  Aponus,  and  hence  he 
is  frequently  called  Petrus  de  Apono,  or  Aponensis*  He 
is  also  sometimes  called  Petrus  db  Papua^  When  young, 
he  went,  with  a  view  to  study  Greek,  to  Constantinople, 
er  according  to  others,  to  some  of  the  islands  belonging  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  Having  afterwards  a  desire  to  study 
nedicine  and  mathematics,  he  returned,  and  spent  some 
years  at  Padua,  and  at  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  He  was, 
liowever,  recalled  to  Padua,  and  a  professorship  of  medi«« 
cine  founded  for  him.  He  attained  great  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  exorbitant  in  his 
fbes.  We  are  not  told  what  his  demands  were  in  the  place 
of  his  residence,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  would  not  at* 
tend  the  sick  in  any  other  place  under  150  florins  a  day  | 
and  when  he  was  sent  for  by  pope  Honorius  IV.  he  d%^ 
manded  400  ducats  for  each  day^s  attendance.  But  these 
reports  are  thought  to  have  been  exaggerated,  as  peihapa 
are  many  oth^r  particulars  handed  down  to  us,  such  as  hia 
abhorrence  of  milk,  which  was  so  great,  that  he  fainted  if 
he  saw  any  person  drink  it. . 

His  works  shew  that  he  had  read  every  thing  which  ap^ 
peared  before  his  time,  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  but 
unfortunately  he  mixes,  with  a  great  deal  of  real  know* 
ledge,  all  the  reveries  of  judicial  astrology,  and  caused  the 
dome  of  the  public  school  at  Padua  to  be  painted  witb 
above  four  hundred  astrological  figures,  and  when  de* 
stroyed  by  a  fire  in  1420^  they  were  replaced  by  the  ceW 
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fcrated  Ciotto.     His  attachment  to  astrological  pursuits^ 
«i)d  a  superior  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics^  procured  him  the  character  of  a  magician, 
mnd  he  was  accused  of  heresy.     This  accusation,  of  whiob 
be  had  cleared  himself  at  Paris,  was  twice  renewed  at  P^ 
dua,  by  the  faculty  and  others  who  were  jealous  of  his  re? 
putation,  and  it  was  said  he  owed  his  extraordinary  skill  tp 
seven  familiar  spirits  whom  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  bottle. 
By  means  of  some  powerful  friends,  he  escaped  the  inqui-^ 
sition  on  one  occasion,  and  was  about  to  have  been  tried  a 
second  time,  but  died  before  the  process  w^  finished,  in 
13161     In  spite  of  the  profession,  which  be  made  before 
witnesses,  when  dying,  of  his  adherence  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  which  he  likewise  solemnly  expressed  in  his  will, 
the  inquisition  found  him  guilty  of  heresy,  and  ordered 
the  magistrates  of  Padua  to  take  his  body  up,  and  burn  it^ 
A  female  servant,  however,  on  hearing  this  order,  con- 
tnwedj  in  the  night,  to  have  the  body  removed  to  anotheir 
church.     The  inquisitors  would  have  proceeded   against 
the  persons  concerned  in  this  affair,  but  were  at  length 
satisfied  with  burning  the  deceased  in  effigy.     A  century 
afterwards,  his  fellow- citiizens  placed  a  bust  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  public   palace.     His  principal   works  were, 
1.  **  Conciliator  difFerentiarum  philosophorum  et  praecipue 
medicorum,'*  Venice,  1471,  a  work  often  reprinted,  and 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  Conciliator.     He  often 
quotes  Averroes,  and  was  the  first  Italian  who  studied  his 
works.     2.  "  De  Ven^nis,  eorumque  remediis,"  also  often 
reprinted,    but  now  very  scarce.  -3.    "  Expositio   pro- 
blematum  Aristotelis,*'  Mantua,  1475,  4to,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions,     4.  "  La  Fisionomle  du  con- 
ciliator Pierre  de  Apono,'*  Padua,  1474,  8vo,  and  in  Latin, 
^' Dficisiones  physionomicce,''  1^48,  8vo.     In  the  imperial 
library  of  Paris,  is  a  manuscript  on  the  same  subject,  which 
he  wrote  during  his  residence  in  tliat  city.     5.  ''  Hippo- 
cratis  de  medicorumastrologia  hbellus,"  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  Venice,    1485,  4to.     G.  "  Quaestiones  de  fe* 
bribus,**   Padua,  J482,  a  manuscript  in  the  imperial  li- 
brary.   7.  "  Textus  Mesues  novitcr  emendatus,  &c.*'  Ve- 
nice,  1505,  8vo.     8.  *•  Astrolabium  plenum  in  tabulis  as-' 
cendens,  continens  qualibet  hora  atque  minuta  cequationes 
domoruoi  coeli,'*  Veinicje,    1502,  4io.     9.  "  Geomatitia,'* 
Vefii|:e«    1549,    8vo.     10.    *^  Dionocides  digcstus  alphas 
betico  ordine/'  Lyons,  1512,  4to.     II.  *'  Qaleni  traciatus 
Vou  IL  B  B 
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vt^Tu  a  Petro  Paduano.  latiiutate  do^ati^*'  a  maomcript  La 
tbe  libTHry  of  St.  Mark,  Venice.  12.  A  Latin  tnuislatioi» 
of  seven  astrological  treatises  written  by  the  celebpit^ 
Spanish  rabbi  Aben-Ezca,  and  usually  printed  with  hi^ 
tci^tise  oa  critical  d^ys** 

APOSTOLIUS  (MiGHA£L)y  a  learned  Greek,  a  natif« 
of  Constantinople,  caa)e  into  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth,  century,  but  being  unfavourably  Upe9(tea  by  cv* 
dinal  Bessarion  whom  he  visited,,  h^  re^urped  to  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  wrote  some  books;  on^  of^  them  entitled 
^  hnm,  or  thp  Violet-bed,^*  a  collection  of  apophthegm% 
has  not  been  published,  but  of  baa  collection  of  proverbs^ 
an  epitome  was  published  at  Basil,  1531^  in  Svo^  and 
afterwards  the  whole  in  Gr.  and  Lat  by  Pontinus,  Leydep^ 
1619,  4tOy  and  at  the  same  place,  by  P.  Paulinus,  1653» 
4to.  The  epijtome  published  at  Basil  is  a  very  rare  book, 
but  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum, ' 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  historian,  who  wipote  the  Roman 
bi&tory  in  the  Greek  language,  flourished  under  the  reigns 
of  Trajan  and  Adrian  about  the  year  123  A.  D.  and  ^<»dL$ 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem»  as  of  an  event  tbat.  hap- 
pened in  his  time.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  fiMiiiljr  ia 
Alexandria,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  disr 
tinguished  himself  so  much  at  the  bar,  that  he  waJs  ckesen 
one  of  the  procurators  of  the  emperor,  and  the  govem^ 
ment  of  a  province  was  committed  to  him.  Qe  wnote  the 
Roman  history  in  a  very  peculiar  method ;  not  oompiliag 
it  in  a  continued  series,  after  the  manner  of  Livy^  •  but 
giving  distinct  histories  of  all  the  nations  that  bad  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  placing  every  thing  rela« 
tive  to  those  nations  in  one  connected  and  uninterrupted 
narrative.  It  was  divided  into  three;  volumes,  which  con- 
tained twenty-four  books,  or  twenty-two  accordiiig  to 
'Charles  Stephens,  Volatercanus,  and  Sigonlus,.  Photiua 
tells  us,  there  were  nine  book^  oonoeming  the  civil  wan^ 
though  there  are  but  fiTe  now  extant.  Tms  performiaiice 
has  been  charged  with  many  errocs  and  imperfectioAa ; 
but  Photius  is  of  opinion,  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  truth,  and  has  shewn  greater  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  than  any  of  the  historian^,  and|  depicts  battles  and 
other  great  events  with  the  skill  of  an  artist.   But  his  chief 

I  Geo.  Diet— Tliof.  Univenelle.— Manget  and  Halkr  id  art.  Abano.— Sasii 
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talent  (tontimies  that  author)  is  displayed  in  his  orations^ 
in  which  he  produces  a  strong  eiFect  on  the  passions,  either 
in  animating  the  resolution  of  the  slow^  or  repressing  the 
impetuosity  of  the  precipitate.  In  the  prefaoe  he  gives  a 
general  d^cription  of  the  Roman  empire. 

He  tells  us,  this  empire  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Euphrates,  mount  Caucasns,  the  Greater  Armenia, 
and  Colchis,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Danube;  beyond 
which,  however,  the  Romans  possessed  Dacia,  as  well  as 
several  other  nations  beyond  the  Rhine.  They  were  mas^ 
ters  of  above  half  of  Britain  ;  but  neglected  the  rest,  as  he 
informs  us,  because  it  was  of  no  use  to  them,  and  they  re* 
ceived  but  little  advantage  fr6m  what  they  possessed. 
There  were  several  other  countries,  which  cost  more  than 
they  gained  by  them,  but  they  thought  it  dishonourable  to 
abandon  ,them.  Thb  occasioned  them  to  neglect  the  op-^ 
portunities  of  making  themselves  masters  of  many  other 
nations,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with  giving  them  kings, 
as  they  did  to  the  Greater  Armenia.  He  assures  us  like- 
wise, that  he  saw  at  Rome,  ambassadors  from  several  coun- 
tries of  the  barbarians,  who  desired  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
empire,  but  were  rejected  by  the  emperor  because  they 
were  popr,  and  no  advantages  could  be  expected  from 
them. 

Of  all  thb  voluminous  work  there  remains  only  what 
treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and 
Spanish  wars,  with  those  against  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  wars  in  Iliyricum,  and  some  fragments  of  the  Cel- 
tic or  Gallic  wars.  Appiam  was  published  by  Henry  Ste-r 
phens  with  a  Latin  version^  at  Geneva,  1 592,  in  folio ;  but. 
the  best  editions  are  those  of  Tollius,  Gr.  and  Lat*  2  vols. 
Svo^  Arast.  J  670,  and  of  Schweigheuser,  Lips.  17S4^ 
3  vols.  8vo,  of  which  last  the  editor  of  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  has  given  a  very  particular  account  ^ 

APPREECE  or  RHESE  (John),  an  English  writer  of 
tihe  sixteenth  century,  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  Wales.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
but  in  what  ball  or  college  is  uncertain  :  probably  in  the 
ancient  hotel,  now  Pembroke  college,  in  which  several  of 
his  name  were  educHted  about  the  same  period.  In  1534^ 
he  was.  admitted  bachelor  of  civil  law.  Patronised  b# 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  pursued  his  studies  witb 
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alacrity,  and  became  eminently  learned,  particularly  is 
the  history  and  antiquicies  of  bis  own  country.  Wood  says, 
that  in  1546-7  he  was  knighted,  with  many  others,  by  Ed* 
ward,  lord  protector  of  England,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  Pitts  gives  him  the  character  of  a 
learned  and  elegant  writer.  He  wrote,  1.  **  Fides  histo- 
rias  Britannie,  contra  Polyd.  Virgilium,**  a  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  library.  2.  ^'  Diefens'o  regis  Arthuri.^*  3.  '*  His- 
toris^  Britanniae  defensio,'*  1573.  4.  *^  Cambrise  descrip* 
tic,*'  corrected  and  augmented  by  Humph.  Lhuyd,  and 
translated  into  English- by  David  Powel,  Oxon.  1663,  4to. 
5.  De  Variis  antiquitatibus — Tractatum  de  Eucbaristia — 
of  the  restitution  of  the  Coin,  written  in  1553,  all  in  ma* 
uuscript  in  New  College  library.  * 

APUOSIO  (Anoelico),  born  at  Ventimiglia,  in  the  re* 
public  of  Genoa,  1607,  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in 
the  learned  world,  and  wrote  several  books.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Augustins, 
where  he  became  so  much  esteemed,  that  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Conso- 
lation at  Genoa.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
he  taught  philosophy,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  five 
years ;  after  which  he  travelled  into  several  parts  pf  Italy, 
and  settled  at  Venice  in  1639,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. What  rendered  him  most  famous  was  the  library  of 
the  Augustins  at  Ventimiglia,  which  being  chiefly  collected 
by  him,  was  a  proof  of  his  ardour  for  learning,  and  his  ex- 
f^elleut  taste.  He  published  a  book  concerning  this  library, 
which  is  much  nought  after  by  the  curious.  Morhof  men- 
lions  this  work  in  several  places  of  his  Polyhistor,  published 
iO  1683  ^p.  38,  39),  and  always  as  if  he  thought  it  had 
not  been  yet  published ;  nevertheless  Mc  Bayle  discovered 
that  the  ^  Bibliotheca  Aprosiana^'  was  printed  at  Bologna 
in  1673  ;  and  that  Martin  Fogelius,  or  Vogeiius,  professor 
at  Hamburgh,  had  a  copy  of  it-*He  used  to  disguise 
himself  under  fictitious  names  in. the  title-pages  of  his 
books;  which  condnct  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the 
subjects  he  wrote  upon,  they  not  being  always  suited  to  a 
religious  life ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Adonis  of  the  ca« 
valier  Marino,  &c.  And  if  we  eonsult  the  authors  who 
have  given  us  a  catalbgue  of  the  writers  of  JLiguriay  we  find 
that  he  assumed  sometimes  the  name  of  Masoto  Galbtoni^ 
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sometimes  that  of  Carlo  Galistoni,  Scipio  Glareano,  Sapri* 
cio  Saprici,  Oldauro  Scioppio,  &c.  The  cavalier  StigliaDi 
having  published  the  book  of  •*  TOchiale,"  or  the  Spec- 
tacles, which  is  a  severe  censure  on  the  "  Adonis,"  he  was 
attacked  on  all  sides;  but  amongst  a}]  the  advocates  for 
cavalier  Marino,  nobody  shewed  more  zeal  for  the  Adonis 
than  Aprosio :  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  defence  of  it  came 
abroad  with  the  following  titles:  '^  Ochiali  stritolato  di 
Scipio  Glareano  per  risposta  al  Signer  Cavaliere  Fra  To- 
xnaso  Stigliani;" — The  Spectacles  broken,  by  Scipio  Gla- 
riano,  being  an  Answer  to  signor  cavalier  Fra  Toniaso 
Stigliani.  "  La  Sferva  poetica  di  Sapricio  Saprici,  lo 
scantonata  accademico  heteroclito  per  risposta  alia  prima 
censura  dell*  Adone  del  cavalier  Marino,  facta  del  cavalier 
Tomaso  Stigliani;'*  —  The  poetical  scourge  of  Sapricio 
Saprici,  being  an  Answer  to  the  first  Censure  of  the  cava- 
lier Marino's  Adonis,  by  cavalier  Tomaso  Stigliani.  <<  Del 
veratro,  apologia  di  Sapricio  Saprici  per  risposta  alia  se« 
conda  censura  dell*  Adone  dell  cavalier  Marino,  fatta  del 
cavalier  Tomaso  Stigliani ;"  —  Hellebore,  or  an  Apology  of 
Sapricio  Saprici,  being  an  answer  to  the  second  Censure  of 
cavalier  Marino's  Adonis,  by  cavalier  Tomaso  Stigliani. 
This  treatise  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  waa 
printed  in  1645,  and  the  other  in  1647. 

Aprosio's  life  is  written  in  the  book  above  mentioned. 
La  Bibliotheca  Aprosiana.  Several  authors  have  bestowed 
upon  him  very  great  encomiums,  some  of  whom  have  been 
perhaps  rather  too  extravagant.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
member  into  various  a^^ademies,  particularly  that  of  Gli 
Incogniti  of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the  book  entitled  ^^  Le 
glorie  de  gli  Incogniti,  overo  gli  Huomtni  lilustri  dell* 
academia  de'  i  signori  Incogniti  di  Venetia,"  1647,  4tQ| 
where  there  is  a  very  high  eulogium  on  him.  The  Biblio- 
theca Aprosiana  is  a  very  scarce  book,  and  contains,  be- 
sides many  particulars  ot  the  author's  life,  a  list  of  persons 
who  presented  him  with  books,  and  the  titles  and  some  cu- 
rious notices  respecting  those  books,  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  which  however  reaches  no  farther  than  letter  C. 
There  is  a  posthumous  work  of  his,  full  of  anecdotes  of  the 
pseudonymous  writers  of  his  time,  which  is  not  less  rare. 
It  is  entitled  **  La  Visiera  alzata  hecatoste  di  scrittori*^^ 
Aprosio  died  in  1681. ' 
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APULEIUS  (Lucius),  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
ip  the  second  century,  under  the  Antooines^  was  bom  at 
lUadaura,  a  Roman  colony  in  Africa.  With  ability  he 
iini(ed  indefatigable  industry,  whence  Jie  became  ac- 
quainted with  almost  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and 
literature.  His  own  account  of  himself  is,  that  he  not  only 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  literature  under  grammarians  and  rhe- 
jtoricians  at  Carthage,  but  at  Athens  drank  freely  of  the 
sacred  fountain  of  poesy,  the  clear  stream,  of  geometry^ 
thef  dweet  waters  of  music,  the  rough  current  of  dialectics^ 
and  the  nectarious  but  unfathomable  deep  of  philosophy ; 
and  in  short,  that,  with  more  good  will  indeed  than  genius^ 
he  paid  equal  homage  to  every  inuse.  He  was  certainly  a 
i^an  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive  disposition,  especially  in 
religious  matters,  which  prompted  him  to  take  several 
joumies,  and  to  enter  into  several  societies  of  religion. 
He  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  their  pre« 
tended  mysteries,  and  for  this  reason  got  himself  initiated 
into  them.  He  spent  almost  his  whole  fortune  in  travel- 
ling; so  that,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  Osiris,  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  defray  the  expence  attending  the  ceremonies  of 
bis  reception,  and  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  to  raise 
tlie  necessary  sum.  He  supported  himself  afterwards  by 
pleading  causes,  and,  as  he  was  both  eloquent  and.acute, 
many  considerable  causes  were  trusted  to  him.  But  he 
benefited  himself  more  by  a  good  marriage,  than  by  his 
pleadings:  avridow,  named  Pudentilla,  who  was  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  very  rich,  accepted  his  hand. 
This  marriage  drew  upon  him  a  troublesome  law-suit ;  the 
relations  of  the  lady  pretended  be  made  use  of  sorcery  to 
gain  her  heart  and  money,  and  accordingly  accused  him  of 
being  a  magician,  before  Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of 
Africa.  Apuleius  was  under  no  great  difficulty  in  making 
his  defence ;  for  as  Pudentilla  was  determined,  from  con- 
siderations of  iiealth,  to  enter  upon  a  second  marriage^ 
even  before  she  had  seen  this  pretended  magician,  the 
youth,  dt'portment,  pleasing  conversation,  vivacity,  and 
other  i^reeable  qualities  of  Apuleius,  were  charms  suffi- 
cient to  engage  her  heart  He  had  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  too  of  gaining  her  friendship,  fur  he  lodged 
some  time  at  her  house,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  Pu- 
dentilla's  eldest  son,  who  was  very  desirous  of  the  matchy 
and  solicited  him  in.  favour  of  his  mother.     Apuleius  also 
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cAbred  to  prove,  by  liis  mairiage-^ontracty  that  he  would 
gain  but  a  moderate  sum  by  it.  His  apology  is  still  ex- 
tant ;  it  is  reckotied  a  performance  of  considerable  merits 
and  contains  examples  of  the  siiameless  artifices  which  the 
falshood  of  an  impudent  calumniator  is  capable  of  practis* 
ing«  There  ivere  many  persons  who  took  for  a  true  history 
all  that  he  relates  in  his  flimous  work,  the  '^  Golden  Ass.^ 
St.  Augustln  was  even  doubtful  upon  this  head,  nor  did  he 
certainly  know  that  Apuleius  had  only  given  this  book  as  a 
romance.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  spoken  of  this  per- 
formance with  great  contempt.  In  the  letter  which  Htxi 
emperor  Severus  wrote  to  the  senate,  wherein  be  complains 
of  the  honours  that  had  been  paid  to  Claudius  Albinu% 
amongst  which  they  had  given  him  the  title  of  Learned^ 
he  expresses  great  indignation^  that  it  should  be  bestowed 
on  a  mah,  who  bad  only  stuffed  his  he^d  with  idle  tales 
and  rhapsodies  taken  frotn  Apuleius.  Macrobius  has  al- 
lotted the  **  Goldeh  Ass/*  and  all  such  romances,  to  tbe 
perusal  of  nurses.  Biishop  VVarburton,  in  the  seqpnd  edi- 
tion of  his  **  Divine  Legation,*'  supposes  that  the  ''  Golden 
Ass**  is  an  allegory,  intended  not  only  as  a  satire  upon  the 
vices  of  the  times,  but  ais  a  laboured  attempt  to  recommend 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  religion,  in  opposition  to  Christ- 
ian!^, to  which  he  represents  him  as  an  inveterate  enemy* 
In  confirmation  of  this  Opinion,  he  points  out  the  resem- 
blance between  the  several  parts  of  the  story  and  the  rites 
of  initiaition,  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries  j 
tod  explains  the  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  whidi 
makes  a  long  episode  in  Apuleius,  opOli  the  same  prin- 
ciples. This  opinion,  however,  has  heetk  contested  by  Dr. 
Lardner  (Works,  vol.  VII.  p.  462.) 

Apuleius  was  extremely  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and 
(Composed  several  buoks,  some  in  verse,  and  others  in 
prose;  but  most  of  them  are  lost.  He  took  pleasure  in 
declaiming,  and  was  heard  generiJly  with  great  applause; 
when  he  diec1aii!ned  at  Occa,  the  audience  cried  out  with 
one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour 
of  citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  hearcthim  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  erected  a  statue  t6  him ;  and  several  other 
cities  did  hiim  the  same  honour.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  ^ut  after  his  Apology  took  effect,  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  hid  days  quietly  in  study. 

His  printed  works  have  gone  through  forty- three  edi- 
tions, nine  of  which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  first,  which  is  very  rare,  and  was  not  mutilated  by  th^ 
Incjuisition,  was  printed  at  Rome  by  order  of  cardinal  Bes« 
sarioDy  and  Andrea,  bishop  of  Aleria,  was  editor,  1469^, 
fol.  This  volume  consisted  of,  I.  ITie  '*  Golden  Ass,^ 
on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  and  of  which  there 
have  been  many  separate  editions  and  translations  into 
French,  Italian,.  Spanish,  German,  English  (by  William 
Adlington,  1571,  &c.)  Of  the  episode  of  Psyche,  there 
have  been  an  equal  number  of  separate  editions  and  trans- 
lations, and  some  French  ones  superbly  ornamented  with 
engravings.  2.  His  Apology,  entitled  '^  Oratio  Je  Magia," 
Heidelberg,  1594,  4to,  &c.  3.  "  Florida,"  or  fi'agincnts 
of  his  speeches,  some  on  history  and  mythv)logy,  Stras- 
burgh,  1516.  4.  "Three  books  on  philosopliy,  entitled 
*^  De  habitudine  doctrinarum  et  nativitate  Piatcnis.'* 
5.  "  De  Deo  Socratis,"  which  St.  Augustine  refuted,  Pa- 
ris, 1624,  l6mo.  -^6.  "  De  Mundo,'*  whicli  has  bc*en 
considered  as  an  exact  translation  of  what  Aristotle  wrote 
on  the  same  subject,  Memmingen,  1494,  foL  and  Leyden, 
1591,  8vo,  with  that  of  Aristotle  in  Greek.  Another  list 
of  works  has  been  attributed  to  biai  on  doubtful  autho- 
rity, as  a  Latin  translation  of  Asclepius  '*  De  Natura  De- 
orum;'*  a  book  "  De  nominibus,  virtutibus,  sen  medica- 
minis  herbarum ;"  another,  \^  De  uotis  adspirationis,  et  de 
diphthongise'*  *^  De  porideribUs,  mensuris,  acsignis  cujus- 
que;'*  "  Anechomenos,^'  a  heroic  poem,  and  "  Ratio 
Spherse  P}  thagoricae."  Besides  these  a  great  number  of 
^is  writings,  on  almost  every  subject,  are  said  to  have  been 
lost.  Daniel  William  Moller  published  an  essay  on  his  life 
and  works,  Altdorf,  1691,  8vo.  * 
'  AQUAPENDENTE.     See  FABRICIUS. 

AQUA  VIVA  (Andrew  Matthew),  Diike  of  Atri  in 
the  kingJom  of  Naples,  and  son  of  Julius  Aquaviva,  count 
of  Conversano,  added  to  the  splendour  of  his  birth  a  great 
>hare  of  learning,  which  rendered  him  very  illustrious  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
^enth  century^  He  was  at  first  addicted  to  the  military 
art,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  although  he 
was  unfortunate,  and  in  the  last  battle  in  which  be  fought, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  When  released  he  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  his  time  to  study  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  of  letters,  by  whom  be  was  highly  esteemed. 

f  Gen.  Diet— Fabric.  Bibl.  OnBC-^Vosiiai  de  Hitt.  Lat.-«Brucktr.-^Bitff  • 
1[JiuveneUie,^Sa3^i  Onpmfisticom 
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Aleicander  ab  Atexandro  dedicated  to  him  his  ^'  Dies  Ge^^ 
niales**  and  ^'  Pontanus,"  two  of  his  works.  He  died  ia 
1528,  aged  seventh-two  years.  His  works  were,  an  "  En- 
cylopsedia,"  left  very  imperfect ;  and  Bayie  says  he  com- 
posed  a  book  *'  De  re  Equestri."  His  best  known  work 
is  '^  Disputationes  de  Virtute  morali/'  Helenop.  1 609,  4to, 
which  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Bayle  ever  saw.  His 
brother  Belisarius  also  became  an  author,  and  published  a 
treatise  "  De  Venatione,"  and  others  "  De  Aucupio," 
'^  De  Principum  liberis  educandis,*'  and  *^  De  Certamine 
Singulari."  These  were  first  printed  at  Naples,  1519,  foL 
and  reprinted  at  Basil,  1578,  8vo,  by  Leunclavius,  with 
Manuel  Paheologus  on  the  Education  of  Kings.  ^   ' 

AQUA  VIVA  (Claudius),  son  to  John  Jerome,  duke  of 
Atri,  was  born  at  Naples  in  15  f2,  and  in  1581  was  elected 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  station  he  conducted  him- 
self with  great  mildness  and  prudence,  and  died  Jan.  31, 
1615.  He  left  several  religious  works :  among  others,  **  In- 
dustrial ad  curandos  aniuice  morbos,"  Paris,  1603,  8vo,  and 
Kome,  16Q6,  8vo.  A  French  traiislation  of  this  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1776,  i:^mo,  mivler  the  title  of  "  Manuel 
des  Supetieurs.''  He  wrote  also  MeJitations  in  Latin,  on 
the  forty-fourth  anU  ninety-third  Psalms.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  drawn  up  for  \he  use  of  his  order,  entitled 
**  Ratio  Studiorum,"  and  published  at  Rome  in  1586,  8vo, 
was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  much  displeased 
the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  by  containing  more  liberal 
sentiments  than  were  consistent  with  theii*  interest.  It  was 
republished  in  1591,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  Another 
work  of  his,  less  known,  was  <^  Epistole  Prxpositorum  Ge- 
neraliuni,  ad  Patres  et  Fratre»  societatis  Jesu.  Instructio  ad 
augendum  spiritum  in  societate,"  Rome,  1615,  8 vo.' 

AQUiLA,  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  in  the  second  century,  by  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
where  he  embraced  Christianity;  but,  his  attachment  to  ju- 
dicial astrology  havipg  subjected  him  to  censure  among  the 
Christians,  he  became  a  Jew,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Rabbi.  He  now  employed  himself  in  acquiring 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  trans- 
lated tbe  Old  Testament  into  Greek.  But  silthough  he 
made  this  apparently  a  literal  translation,  he  is  said  to  have 

>  Gen.  DicL— Diet  Historiqu*.        *  Diet,  HitU»riqae.-»Bio;.  UairerstUeb 
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g' veil  flome  pawa^s  respecting  JeMs  Oirirt  ft  tuyn  moi^ 
vcmiible  to  the  Jewish  prqudiees  than  the  Si^ptaagiM; 
tfuislation.  Fragments  only  of  this  transb^on  of  Aqmla^ 
have  descended  te  us.  Some  particnlars  of  him  itfay  be 
found  in  Cave,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  bit 
period. ' 

AQUILANO  (SsaAFmo),  so  called  from  Aquila^  a  city 
of  Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  bom  there  ta 
1466,  and  gained  considerable  fiime  by  his  Italian  poems, 
but  more  by  his  talents  as  an  Improvisatori,  which  were  in 
high  esteem  with  the  princes  and  patrons  of  literature  ia 
bis  country.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Te* 
baldeo  di  Ferrara,  and  together  they  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  refinement  of  Italian  poetry,  but  their  reputa* 
tion  «unk  before  that  of  Sannazarius  and  Bembo.  Aquilane 
died  at  Rbme,  Aug.  10,  1 500.  His  poems,  consisting  df 
sonnets,  eclogues,  epistles,  &c*  were  printed  at  Rome  ia 
1503,  8vo,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Giunti,  1516.* 

AQUILANUS  (Sebastianus),  or  SfiaASTUN  D^AauiLA^ 
his  true  name  being  unknown,  an  Italian  physician,  bom  at 
Aquila,  a  town  of  Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  pro- 
fessed hfs  art  in  the  university  of  Padua.  He  was  in 
reputation  at  the  time  of  Louis  de  Gonzaga,  bishop  of 
Mantua,  to  whom  he  inscribed  a  book.  He  died  in  1545. 
We  have  of  his  a  treatise  **  De  Morbo  GaUico,*'  Lyons, 
1506,  4to,  with  the  works  of  other  physicians,  Boufogne^ 
1517,  8vo;  and  ^  De  Febne  Sanguinea,*'  in  the  **  Practica 
de  Gattinaria,'*  Basle,  1537,  in  8vo;  and  Lyons,  1538, 
4to.  ^quilanus  was  one  of  the  mo^t  zealous  defenders  of 
Galen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  fiiM  who  em- 
ployed mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  wfhieil, 
however,  he  administered  in  ^ery  smfsll  doses. ' 

AQUINAS  (St.  Thomas),  commonly  called  the  Angel- 
ical Doctor,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  counts  «f  A^ttinOy 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Sicrly  and  AnlKg(MS  was  bora 
tn  the  castle  nf  Aquino,  in  the  Tenra  di  LavmOy  ia  Italy^ 
about  ^e  year  1224.  At  4ive  years  of  crge  he  was  cemiiiit*^ 
ted  to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Mount  CTassino,  wkh  whoril 
ke  remained  till  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Nap(M. 
In  the  year  1241  he  entered  into  the  order  of  die  preach* 

1  Oea.  IMct«-*<^Av«,  Tol.  I.«— Lardficr't  Wofks.— Saxit  OttOflMStiooiw 
S  hiOg.  UniTerfclle  — Gin^ueoe  Hisr.  Lit.  d'lulie,  Tol.  III.  544.*^Rotcbe*v 
Leo.— Tir  boschi. 
*  Halter  atad  Maofet— Bipg.  UDivenelle. 
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ijig  firian  at  Naples,  without  the  knowledge  of  hk  pareMa. 
His  iDOtberi  being  informed  of  this,  used  her  utmost  ef- 
&rts  to  induce  htm  to  leave  this  society ;  to  prevent  wbvAi^ 
the  Dominicans  removed  him  to  Terracinay  and  from  thence 
to  Anagna,  and  at  last  to  Some.  His  mother  followed  him 
thither,  and  when  she  could  not  obtain  leave  of  the  monks 
to  see  him,  by  the  assistance  of  her  two  elder  sons,  she  seized 
the  youth  in  bis  journey  to  Paris,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  the 
monks  of  his  order,  and  caused  him  to  be  shut  up  in  her 
castle ;  whence,  atter  a  confinement  of  two  years,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  fled  first  to  Naples,  and  then  to  Rome, 
lu  1244  he  went  to  Paris  with  John^  the  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Cologne,  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus.  Here  he  remained  till 
he  was  invited  again  to  Paris,  to  read  lectures  upon  the 
'^-  Book  of  Sentences,^*  which  he  did  with  great  applause^ 
before  a  very  lai^  audience.  In  the  year  1255  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Italy  about  the 
year  1263,  and  was  appointed  definitor  of  l^s  order,  for 
the  province  of  Rome ;  and  having  taught  school  divinity 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Italy,  he  re-settled  at  last  at 
Naples,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  king  Charles. 
Here  lie  spent  his  time  in  study,  in  reading  of  lectures, 
and  exercises  of  piety ;  and  was  so  far  from  any  views  of 
ambition  or  profit,  that  he  refused  the  archbishopric  of  that 
city  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Clement  IV.  In  1274  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope  Ghre- 
gory  X.  that  be  might  read  before  them  the  book  he  had 
written  against  the  Greeks,  at  the  command  of  Urban  IV.; 
but  be  fell  sick  on  bis  journey,  at  the  monastery  of  Fossa* 
nova,  near  Terracina,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  March^ 
aged  fifty  years. 

The  whole  Western  worid,  afiter  his  decease,  began  to 
load  the  memory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  with  honours.  The 
Dominican  fraternity  removed  his  body  to  Thoulouse; 
pope  John  XXII.  canonized  him ;  Pius  V.  gave  him  the 
titje  of  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Church;  the  learned  worl4 
honoured  htm  with  die  appellation  of  The  Universal  an4 
the  Ang^c  Doctor ;  and  Sixtus  Senensis  tells  us,  tha^ 
he  approached  so  nearly  to  St.  Augustin  in  the  knowledge 
of  true  divinity,  and  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  most 
abstruse  meanings  of  that  father,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  it  was  a  common  espression 
among  all  men  of  learning,  that  St.  Augustin*s  soul  had 
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transmigrated  into  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rapin  speaks  ab<y 
of  him  with  high  honour^  and  represents  him  as  one  oF  the 
gre^at  improvers  of  scbool-^divinity.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher* 
bury,  in  his  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL  tells  us,  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons,  which  induced  this  king  to 
write  against  Martin  Luther,  was,  that  the  latter  had  spoken 
contemptuously  of  Aquinas.  The  authority  of  Aquinas  in- 
deed has  been  always  very  great  in  the  schools  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Catholics.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  extravagant 
praises  and  honours  which  have  been  heaped  upon  thi^ 
saint,  it  is  certain  that  his  learning  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  scholastic  theology,  and  that  he  was  so  little 
conversant  with  elegant  and  liberal  studies,  that  he  was  not 
even  able  to  read  the  Greek  language.  For  all  bis  know- 
ledge of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which  he  so  liberally 
mixed  with  theology,  he  was  indebted  to  the  defective 
translations  of  Aristotle  which  were  supf^lied  by  the  Ara« 
bians,  till  he  obtained,  from  some  unknown  hand,  a  more 
accurate  version  of  his  philosophical  wTitings.  Adopting 
the  general  ideas  of  the  age,  that  dieology  is  best  defended 
by  the  weapons  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  he  mixed  the 
subtleties  of  Aristotle  with  the  language  of  scripture  and 
the  Christian  fathers;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bians, framed  abstruse  questions,  witfhout  end,  upon  vari- 
ous topics  of  speculative  theology.  He  excelled,  therefore, 
only  in  that  subtile  and  abstruse  kind  of  learning  which 
was  better  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  than  to  im- 
prove the  understanding.  He  maintained  what  is  com-s, 
monly  called  the  doctrine  of  free- will,  though  he  largely 
quoted  Augustin,  and  retailed  many  of  his  pious  and  de- 
votional sentiments.  His  Aristotelian  subtleties  enabled 
him  to  give  a  specious  colour .  to  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  which  in  him  found  a  vehement  de- 
fender. He  held  many  other  erroneous  opinions,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  there  are  in  his  writings,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  account  of  his  discourses  during  his  last 
aickness,  traces  of  great  devotion,  and  a  strain  of  piety  very 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Augustin.  Aquinas  left  a  vast  num- 
ber of  works,  which  were  printed  in  seventeen  volumes  in 
folio,  at  Venice  in  1490;  at  Nuremberg  in  1496  ;  Rome 
1570;  Venice  1594;  and  Cologne  1612;  and  many  times 
after. 

The  five  first  volumes  contain  his  Commentaries  upon 
the  works  of  Aristotle,     llie  sixth  and  seventh  a  Com- 
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laentary  ppon  the  four  Books  of  Sentences.  The  eighth 
consists  of  Questions  in  Divinity.  The  ninth  volume  con- 
tains the  Sum  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  against  the  Gentiles; 
divided  into  four  books.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
the  Sum  of  Divinity,  with  the  Commentaries  of  cardinal 
Cajetanus.  The  thirteenth  consists  of  several  Commenta- 
ries upon  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Book  of  Job,  a  literal  and  analogical  Exposition 
upon  the  first  fifty  Psalms,  an  Exposition  upon  the  Can- 
ticles, which  be  dictated  upon  his  death-bed,  to  the  monks 
of  Fossanova;  Commentaries  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  and  upon  the  Lamentations.  The  fourteenth 
contains  the  Commentaries  upon  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John;  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Peter  Scaliger,  a  dominican  friar  and  bishop  of  Verona* 
The  fifteenth  volume  contains  the  Catena  upon  the  four 
Gospels,  extracted  from  the  fathers,  and  dedicated  to  pope 
Urban  IV.  The  sixteenth  consists  of  the  Commentary 
upon  St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  Sermons  of  Aquinas 
preached  on  Sundays  and  the  festivals  of  saints.  The 
seventeenth  contains  divers  tracts  in  Divinity. 

There  have  been  also  published  separately,  under  his 
name,  several  other  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures, 
particularly  upon  Genesis,  Lyons,  1573,  in  Svo;  upon  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel ;  upon  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  Paris, 
1596,  Svo;  upon  all  the  canonical  Epistles,  Paris,  1543, 
8vo.,  We  have  likewise  a  commentary  upon  Boethius's 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  published  under  Aquinas*s 
Aame,  .at  Louvain  in  1487,  in  folio. 

Several  difficulties  have  beei^  raised  in  regard  to  his 
<<  SammaTheologiis,"  which  have  occa,sioned  some  authors 
to  doubt  ^vliether  he  was  really  the  author  of  it.  Tliere  is 
ft  .very  accurate  examination  of  these  difilcullies  in  Casimir 
Oudins*  "  Commentarius  de  scriptoribus  ecclesiae  antiquis 
eorumque  scrip tis;'^  wherein  he  determines,  that  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  the  real  author  of  the  "  Summa  Theologiae.'* 

Of  all  these,  in  Brucker's  opinion,  the  most  celebrated  are, 
his  "  Summa  Theologize,"  Heads  of  Theology — of  which 
the  second  section,  which  treats  of  morals,  may  be  read 
with  advantage ;  his  commentaries  upon  the  analytics,  me- 
taphysics, and  ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  upon  his  book  ^<  De 
Interpretatione."  * 

1  Cen.  Diet. — Cavft,  rol.  C— Brucker. — ^Du  Pin.— Moreri.— Saxii  Onomasti- 
CPo.-*MiJDej's  CJiurcU  Hitt.  rol.  IV.  p.  38.  ' 
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AQ.UINO  (Charles  de),  a  mtsceUaneoiiB  writer  of  ccm^ 
•iderable  fame,  was  born  at  Naples  ia  1654,  juid  died  at 
Rome  ill  1740.^  He  was  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  mid  a  ce-» 
lebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  works,  which  discover 
much  learning  and  taste,  are  written  in  Latin.  The  prin-* 
cipalare,  ^*  Poemata,'*  Rome,  1702,  3  wis. ;  <<  Orationes,** 
1704,  2  vols*  8vo;*'  ''  Lexicon  Militare,''  in  2  vols,  folio, 
1724.  This  contains,  under  some  of  the  articles,  very 
learned  dissertations  on  the  military  art  Another  lex<f 
icon,  entitled  *'  Nomenclator  Agricultursp,"  1736,  4to,  is 
not  held  in  the  same  esteem.  He  published  also,  *^  His* 
torical  Miscellanies,^'  1725,  and  an  interesting  *^  History 
of  the  war  in  Hungary,'*  1726,  I2mo,  under  the  title  of 
**  Fragmenta  historica  de  bello  Hungariae." ' 

AQUINO,  or  AQUIN  (Louis  Claubb  pe),  a  celebrated 
French  musician,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  4,  1 694,  where 
he  died  June  15,  1772.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  early 
genius^  that  at  the  age  of  six  he  performed  on  the  barpsU* 
chord  before  Louis  XIV ;  at  eight  years  old  the  celebrated 
Bernier  declared' he  could  teach  him  nothing  more ;  and. 
at  twelve  he  was  made  organist  at  the  church  of  Petit  St» 
Antoine.  Sometime  after,  he  obtained  a  triumph  hishly 
flattering  to  a  person  of  his  profession,  by  successnilly 
contending  for  the  place  of  organist  at  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  against  Rameau,  who  at  that  time  wished  to  be  estab« 
lished  in  Paris.  Wonders  are  told  of  the  powers  of  exe- 
cution and  taste  which  Aquino  displayed,  and  it  is  said 
that  Handel  visited  France  on  purpose  to  hear  him.  He  is 
celebrated  also  for  his  simple  and  amiable  manners,  and  bb 
attachment  to  religion.  Two  oiriy  of  hiB  works  have  been 
engraved,  the  one  a  collection  of  pieces  for  the  harpsi- 
choral,  and  the  other  some  carrols  with  variations;  but  be 
left  to  his  son  a  considerable  number  of  maauscript  per- 
formances. ' 

'  AQUINO  DE  Chateau  Lyon  (Petex  Louis),  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  bachelor  of  medicine,  was  a'miscelhiK 
neous  writer  at  Paris,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1797, 
without  leaving  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  hb  father. 
Yet  some  of  bis  publications  were  useful.  In  the  list  we 
'£nd,  1.  ^'  Contes  mis  en  vers  par  un  petit  cousin  de  Ra-* 
belais,'*  1775,  Svo.  2.  "  Lettres  sur  les  hommes  celebres 
dans  les  sciences,*'   1752,   2  vols,  re-published  in  1753, 

*  Diet.  Hist.^-Biog.  UoiTcneUe.  9  pjct.  Hist^Bioj.  Cniremllip. 
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ODdtr  th«  title  of  **  Siedb  Utttnwe  d^  Louia  X V.** 
9.  ^'Semaioe  LitteraiFe,"  1759,  4  vob.  l2mo.  4.  ^  AI« 
munacti  Utterair^  ou  Eueaaesd'ApelloV*  1777 — 93,  17 
vols,  a  collection  of  oiiicellaiues  ia  prose  and  yene.  He 
published  some  other  works  with  less  success,  and  it  used 
to  be  said,  ia  allusion  to  his  father's  precession, 

'' Oft  souffla  poqr  le  part,  OB  siflla  pour  Is  fils.**  * 

AQUINO  (Philip  d'),  a  learned  rabbi  of  Carpentns, 
whose  proper  name  was  Mardocai,  or  Mardocheus,  was  ex* 
pelled  from  the  synagogue  of  Avignon,  in  16 10,  on  account 
of  attachment'  to  ChnstiantCy.  On  this  he  went  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  baptised  at  Aquino,  from 
which  he  took  his  name ;  but  when  he  came  to  France  he 
gave  it  the  French  termination,  Aquin.  At  Paris  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  teaching  Hebrew,  aud  Louis 
XIIL  appointed  him  professor  in  the  Royal  college,  and 
Hebrew  interpreter,  which  honourable  station  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1650,  at  which  time  he  was  preparing  a  new 
Torsion  of  th^  New  Testament,  with  notes  on  St.  PauPa 
epistles.  Le  Jay  also  employed  him  in  correcting  the 
Hebrew  aud  Chaldee  parts  of  his  Polyglot  His  principal 
printed  works  are,  1.  ^  Dictionarium  Hebrao-Chaldao- 
Talmndico-Rabbinicum,**  Paris,  1629,  fol.  2.  f<  Racines 
delalangue  sainte,^'  Paris,  1620,  fol.  3.  ^Explication 
des  treize  oioyens  dont  se  servaient  les  rabbins  pour  enten^ 
dre  le  Pentateuque,  recueillis  du  Talmud.'*  4.  *^  An  Ita- 
Uaai  translatioQ  of  the  Apophthegms  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
doctors.**  5.  ^  Lacrims  in  obitum  illust.  cardinal  de  Be- 
mlle,**  his  patron*  6.  **  Examen  mundL*'  7.  **  Discoura 
du  Tabernacle  et  du  Canf^p  des  Israelites,**  Paris,  1623, 
4to.  8.  ^*  Voces  primitise  seu  radices  Graecs,**  Paris,  1620, 
1*600,  and  others. — Louis  d* Aquin,  his  son,  who  became 
as  great  an  adept  as  his  father  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  left 
behind  him  several  rabbinical  works. — Amtoinb  d* Aquin, 
fimt  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  who  died  in  1696,  at  Vichi,, 
was  son  of  the  last-mentioned  Louis.  * 

ARABELLA  (SruARt)?  commonly  called  die  lady  Ara- 
beHii^  was  so  often  talked  of  for  a  queen,  that  custom  seems 
to  have  given  her  a  right  to  an  article  in  this  manner  under 
her  Christian  name,  as  that  by  which  our  historians  dis« 
tiftguish  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl 
of  Lenox,  who  was  younger  brother  to  Henry  lord  Darnley, 

>  Dkt  HifV— Biof .  UaiTCfstUe.  *  0«a.  IKcU— Bioc;.  VaiTtmUe. 
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father  to  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  Englandl, 
.  by  Elizabeth)  daughter  of  sir  William  Cavendish,  knt.  She 
was  borny  as  near  as  can  be  computed,  in  1577,  and  edu- 
cated at  London,  under  the  eye  of  the  old  countess  of 
Lenox,  her  grand-mother.  She  was  far  from  ^eing  either 
beautiful  in  her  person,  or  from  being  distinguished  by 
any  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind ;  and  yet  she  met  with 
many  admirers,  on  account  of  her  royal  descent  and  near 
relation  to  the  crown  of  Englaad.  Her  father  dying  ia 
1579,  and  leaving  her  thereby  sole  heiress,  as  some  under- 
stood, of  the  bouse  of  Lenox,  several  matches  were  pro* 
jected  for  her  at  home  and  abroad.  Her  cousin,  king 
James,  inclined  to  have  married  her  to  lord  Esme  Stuart^ 
whom  he  bad  created  duke  of  Lenox,  and  whom  before  his 
marriage  he  considered  as  his  heir ;  but  this  match  was 
prevented  by  queen  Elizabeth,  though  it,  was  certainly  a 
very  fit  one  in  all  respects.  As  the  English  succession  was 
^t  this  time  very  problematical,  the  great  powers  on  the 
Continent  speculated  on  many  husbands  for  the  lady  Ara* 
bella,  such  as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
.  Farnese,  and  others.  In  the  mean  time,  this  lady  bad  some 
thoughts  of  marrying  herself  at  home^  as  Thuanus  relates, 
to  a  sun  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  but  it  is  not  ere-* 
dible  that  this  took  effect,  though  he  says  it  did  privately. 
The  very  attempt  procured  her  queen  Elizabeth's  displea«- 
sure,  wlio  confined  her  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  her  titlq 
to  the  crown,  such  as  it  was,  became  the  subject,  amongst 
many  others,  of  father  Persons's  famous  book,  wherein  are 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  her,  and  which  served  to 
divulge  her  name  and  descent^all  over  Europe ;  and  yet 
this  book  was  not  very  favourable  to  her  interest.  On  the 
deatn  ut-rhe  queen,  soiyie  malcontents  framed  an  odd  de^* 
sign  of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  and  amongst  othev 
branches  of  their  dark  scheme,  one  was  to  seize  the  lady 
Anibella,  and  to  cover  their  proceedings  by  the  sanction  of 
her  title,  intending  also  to  have  ntarried  her  to  some 
English  nobleman,  the  more  to  increase  their  interest,  and 
the  better  to  please  the  people.  But  this  conspiracy  was 
fatal  to  none  but  its  authors,  and  those  who  conversed  with 
them ;  being  speedily  defeated,  many  taken,  and  some  ex- 
ecuted. As  for  the  lady  Arabella,  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  had  any  knowledge  of  this  engagement  in  her  behalf, 
whatever  it  v\ as;  for  domestic  writers  are  perplexed,  and 
foreJgu-  historians  run  into  absurdities,  whea  they  ende^^^r 
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ileftTOur  to' explain  it.  Siie  continued  at  liberty,  and  in 
apparent  favour  at  court,  though  her  circumstances  were 
narrow  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1608,  when  by 
some  means  she  drew  upon  her  king  James's  displeasure* 
However,  at  Christmas,  when  mirth  and  good-humour  pre- 
vailed at  courty  she  was  again  taken  into  favour,  had  a  ser* 
vice  of  plate  presented  to  her  of  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  a  thousand  marks  given  her  to  pay  her  debts,  and 
some  addition  made  to  her  annual  income.  This  seems  to 
have  been  done,  in  order  to  have  gained  her  to  the  interest 
of  the  court,  and  to  put  the  notions  of  marriage  she  bad 
entertained  out  of  her  head ;  all  which,  however,  proved 
ineffectual ;  for  in  die  beginning  of  tlie  month  of  February 
1609,  she  was  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  Mr.  William 
Seymour,  son  to  the  lord  Beauchamp,  and  grandson  to  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom,  notwithstanding,  she  was  pri* 
vately  married  some  time  afterwards.  Upon  this  discovery^ 
they  were  both  carried  before  the  council,  and  severely  re- 
primanded, and  then  dismissed.  In  the  summer  of  1610, 
the  marriage  broke  out,  on  which  the  lady  was  sent  into 
close  custody,  at  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  in  Lam- 
beth ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
his  contempt,  in  marrying  a  lady  of  the  royal  family  with- 
out the  king^s  leave.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  confine- 
ment was  attended  with  any  great  severity  to  either ;  for 
the  lady  was  allowed  the  use  of  sir  Thomas  Parry's  house 
and  gardens^  and  the  like  gentleness,  in  regard  to  his  high 
quality,  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Seymour.  Some  intercourse 
they  had  by  letters,  Which  after  a  time  was  discovered^ 
and  a  resolution  taken  thereupon  to  send  the  lady  to  Dur- 
ham, a  resolution  which  threw  her  into  deep  affliction. 
Upon  this,  by  the  interposition  of  friends,  she  and  her 
husband  concerted  a  scheme  for  their  escape,  which  was 
successfully  executed  in  the  beginning,  though  it  ended 
unluckily*  The  lady,  under  the  care  of  sir  James  Crofts, 
was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Conyers,  at  Highgate,  from  whence' 
she  was  to  have  gone  the  next  day  to  Durham,  on  which 
she  put  a  fair  countenance  now,  notwithstanding  the  trouble 
she  had  before  shewn.  This  made  her  keepers  the  more 
.easy,  and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  disguising  herself, 
which  she  did  on  Monday  the  Sd  of  June,  1611,  by  draw- 
ing over  her  petticoats  a  pair  of  large  French-fashioned 
hose,  putting  on  a  man's  doublet,  a  peruke  which  covered 
•her  hair,  a  hat^  black  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and 
Vol.  II.  C  c  ^  .  ._- 
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ti  rapier  by  her  side.  Thus  equipped,  she  walked  out  be- 
tween three  and  four  with  Mr.  Markham.  They  went  a 
mile  and  half  to  a  little  inn,  where  a  person  attended  with 
-their  horses.  The  lady,  by  that  time  she  came  thither,  was 
so  weak  and  faint,  that  the  hostler,  who  held  the  stirrup 
when  she  mounted,  said  that  gentleman  would  hardly  hold 
out  to  London.  Riding,  however,  so  raised  her  spirits, 
that  by  the  time  she  came  to  Black  wall,  she  was  pretty  well 
recovered.  There  they  found  waiting  for  them  two  men^ 
a  gentlewoman,  and  a  chambermaid,  with  one  boat  full  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  and  her  trunks,  and  another  boat  for  their 
persons,  in  which  they  hasted  from  thence  towards  Wool- 
wich. Being  come  so  far,  they  bade  the  watermen  row  on 
to  Gravesend.  There  the  poor  fellows  were  desirous  to 
land,  but  for  a  double  freight  were  contented  to  go  on  to 
Lee,  yet  being  almost  tired  by  the  way,  they  were  forced 
to  lie  still  at  lllbuiy,  whilst  the  rowers  went  on  shore  to 
refresh  themselves ;  then  they  proceeded  to  Lee,  and  by 
that  time  the  day  appeared,  and  they  discovered  a  ship 
at  anchor  a  mile  beyond  them,  which  was  the  French 
bark  that  waited  for  them.  Here  the  lady  would  have  lain 
at  anchor,  expecting  Mr.  Seymour,  but  through  the  impor* 
tunity  of  her  followers,  they  forthwith  hoisted  sail  and  put 
to  sea.  In  the  riiean  time  Mr.  Seymour,  with  a  peruke  and 
beard  of  black  hair,  and  in  a  tawny  cloth  suit,  walked  alone 
without  suspicion,  from  his  lodging  out  at  the  great  west 
door  of  the  Tower,  following  a  cart  that  had  brought  him 
billets.  From  thence  he  walked  along  by  the  Tower* 
wharf,  by  the  warders  of  the  south  gate,  and  so  to  the  iron 
gate,  where  one  Rodney  was  ready  with  a  pair  of  oars  to 
receive  him.  When  they  came  to  Lee,  and  found  chat  the 
French  ship  was  gone,  the  billows  rising  high,  tliey  hired 
a  fisherman  for  twenty  shillings,  to  put  them  on  board  a 
certain  ship  that  ihey  saw  under  sail.  That  ship  they 
found  not  to  be  it  they  looked  for,  so  they  made  forwards 
to  the  next  under  sail,  which  was  a  ship  from  Newcastle. 
This  with  much  ado  they  hired  for  forty  pounJs,  to  carry 
them  to  Calais,  and  the  master  performed  his  bargain,  by 
which  means  Mr.  Seymour  escaped,  and  continued  \n  Flan* 
<iers.  On  Tuesday  in  the  afternoon,  my  lord  treasurer  be- 
ing advertised  that  the  lady  Arabella#had  made  an  escape^ 
sent  immediately  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  set 
strict  guard  over  Mr.  Seymour,  wliich  he  promised,  after 
ills  j^tfre  manner,  "he  would  thoroughly  do,  that  he  would;** 
bu:^  comiug  to  the  prisoner's  lodgings  be  found,  to  his  great 
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amasemeDty  that  be  was  gone  from  thence  one  whole  day 
before.  A  pink  being  dispatched  from  the  Downs  into 
Calais  road^  seized  the  French  bark,  and  brought  back  thft 
lady  and  those  with  her;  but,  before  this  wa3  JuiowHy  the 
proclamation  issued  for  apprehending  tbent  As  soon  as 
she  was  brought  to  town,  she  was,  after  examination,  com^ 
miUed  to  the  Tower,  declaring  that  she  wsu  not  so  sorfy  for 
her  own  restraint,  as  she  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Seymour 
escaped,  for  whose  welfare,  she  aiErmed,  she  was  more  con* 
cemed  than  for  her  own.  Her  auut,  the  countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  likewise  committed,  on  suspicion  of  haTing 
prompted  the  lady  Arabella,  not  only  to  her  escape,  but  to 
other  things,  it  being  known  that  she  had  amassed  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money.  >  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  was  confined  to  his  house,  and  the  old  earl  of 
Hertford  sent  for  from  his  seat.  By  degrees  things  grew 
cooler,  and  though  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Seymour  eon^r 
tinued  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  the  court  made  no  farther 
applications  to  the  archduke  about  him.  In  the  begins 
ningof  1612,  a  new  storm  began  to  break  out;  for  the 
lady  Arabella,  either  pressed  at  au  examination,  or  of  her 
own  free  will,  made  some  extraordinary  discoveries,  upoa 
which  some  quick  steps  would  have  been  taken,  had  it  not 
shortly  after  appeared,  that  her  misfortunes  had  turned  her 
head,  and  that,  consequently,  no  use  could  be  made  of  her 
evidence.  However,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  be-v 
fore  had  Jeave  to  attend  her  husband  in  his  sickness,  was 
very  closely  shut  up,  and  the  court  was  amused  with  abun« 
dance  of  stmnge  stories,  which  wore  out  by  degrees,  and 
the  poor  lady  Arabella  languished  in  her  confinemQnt  till 
the  27th  of  September,  1615,  when  her  life  and  sorrows 
ended  together.  Even  in  her  grave  this  poor  lady  was  not 
at  peace,  a  report  being  spread  that  she  was  poisoned,  be- 
cause she  happened  to  die  within  two  years  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  Sir  Bull.  Whitlocke  has  put  this  circumstance 
in  much  too  strong  a  Ught;  for  it  was  a  suspicion  at  most, 
and  never  had  the  support  of  the  least  colour  of  proof.  As 
for  her  husband,  sir  William  Seymour,  he  soon  after  her 
decease,  procured  leave  to  return,  distinguished  himself 
by  loyally  adhering  to  the  king  during  the  civii  wars, 
and,  surviving  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  was  re-t 
stored  to  his  great-grandfather's  title  of  duke  of  So^ 
merset,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  entirely  cancelled^ 
his  attainder ;  and  on  the  giving  his  royal  assent  to  this  act, 
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king  Charles  II.  w&s  pleased  to  say  in  full  parliament,  what 
perhaps  was  as  honourable  for  the  family  as  the  title  to 
which  they  are  restored.  His  words  were  these :  ''As- this 
ift  an  act  of_an  extraordinary  nature,  so  it  is  in  favour  of  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  noerit :  he  has  deserved  of  my  fatha*, 
and  of  myselfi  as  much  as  any  subject  possibly  could  do ; 
and  I  hope  thid  will  stir  no  man's  envy,  because  in  doing^  it 
I  do  noHK^re  than  what  a  good  master  should  do  for  sock  a 
servant.*'  By  his  lady  Arabella, .  this  noble  person  had  no 
issue :  but  that  he  still  preserved  a  warm  affection  for  her 
memory, '  appears  from  hence, «  that  he  called  one  of  his 
daughters  by  bis  setond  wife,  Frances,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  Arabella  Sey- 
inour. 

Mr.  Ballard  has  given  a  place  to  the  lady  Arabella,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies,  who  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  writings  or  skill  in  the  learned  lai>giiagea^  arts,  and 
sciences.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  are,  that  Mr.  Evelyn, 
HI  his  Numismata,  has  put  her  in  hi»  list  of  learned  women, 
and  Mr.,  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  has  introduced 
her  among  his  modern  poetesses.  Though  no  woi^s  of  this 
lady  have  appeared,  which  can  serve  to  shew  on  what 
foundation  her  literary  reputation  is  built,  yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  Mr.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Philips  should,  without 
cause,  have  assigned  her  the  rank  they  have  done.  Three 
letters  of  her's  are  transcribed,  by  Mr.  Ballard,  from  a  MS 
▼olume  in  Mr.  Asbmole's  study,  which  prove  her  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  good  understanding.  It  also  appears, 
from  Mr.  Oldys^s  manuscripts,  that  she  had,  at  least  when 
young,  a  far  greater  share  of  beauty  than  is  above  repre- 
sented. From  a  picture  of  her,  .which  was  drawn  at  full 
length  in  white  in  1589,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  and  a 
half  old,  it  appears  that  she  was,  at  that  time,  very  beautiful 
in  her  person.  Her  complexion  Was  fair  as  alabaster ;  she 
had  sweet  large  grey  eyes  and  long  flaxen  hair,  flowing  al- 
most to  her  waist,  and  finely  curled  at  top.  Mr.  Oldys 
says  that  she  was  born  in  i  575. ' 

ARAB-CHAH  (Ahmed  Ben),  an  Arabian  historian  of 
the  fifteentli  century,  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of 
a  life  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  entitled  "  The  wonder- 
ful effects  of  the  divine  decrees  in  the  af&irs  of  Timour,**  a 
work  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  display  of  eastern 
&sxcy,  but  many  obscurities  of  style.    It  was  published  by 
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^oUms,  at  Leyden,  1£36,  and  by  JVIanger^  Vith  a  Latin 
translation,  1767,  and  1772^  2  vols.  4to.  The  imperial 
library  at  Paris-  contains  two  excellent  onanuscripts  of  this 
work.     The  auth(»:  died  in  1 450.  ^ 

ARAGON  <TULLU  b'},  a  celebrated  poetess  of  luly, 
iu  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Peter 
Tagliava  d*Aragon,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  a  cardinal^ 
himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Aragon.  Her  father  made  a  settlement  on  this  daughter 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  live  genteelly,  Sh^  w^s  beauti*^ 
ful  in  her  person,  and  highly  accomplished  by  taste  and 
education.  She  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin  and  Italian  with 
the  abiiity  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  enjoyed  during 
life  great  repiUatiou  for  the  elegance  of  her  manners  apd 
writings.  The  most  dis^nguish^ed  scholars  of  the  time  ce*; 
lebrated  her  praises,  and  were  proud  %o  be  ranked  among 
her  admirers.  She  resided  ipostjy  Ht  Ferrara  and  Rome, 
and  when  advanced  ia  age,  went  to  Florence  under  th^ 
protection  of  th/s  duchess  Leoaora  ^f  Tolf^do,  wd  H  that 
place  she  died  very  old,  but  the  time  is  not  mentioned* 
Her.  works,  which  have  not  preeerved  the  high  character 
bestowed  by  her  admirers,  are,  i.  **  Rime,'*  Venice,  1547, 
€yo,  and  often  reprinted.  2.  *^  Dialogo  dell*  infinita  d*A^ ' 
more^'*  Venice,  1547.  3.  "II  Meschino,  o  il  Guerinq, 
poema,**  in  the  ottava  rima,  Venice,  1560,  4to.* 

ARAM  (Eugene),  memorable  for  his  erudition,  and  for 
superior  abilities  disgraced  by  an  enormous  crime,  was  born 
fit  Ramsgill,  in  Netherdale,  Yorkshire^  and  received  but  a 
mean  education,  as  it  appears  that  all  his  mental  acquire^ 
ments,  which  were  prodigious,  were  the  lesult  of  inidefa- 
tigable  diligence  and  application,  assisted  by  uncommon 
talents.  His  father  was  a  gardener  at  Newby,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  occvipati<Mi,  and  where  his  propensity  to 
literature  first  discovered  itself.  Mathematics  now  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  soon  understood  quadratic  equationS| 
and  their  geometrical  constructions.  Prompted  by  an  ir- 
resistible thirst  of  knowledge,  he  determined  to  make  himr 
self  master  of  the  teamed  languages.  He  got  and  repeated 
all  Lilly's  grammar  by  heart.  He  next  undertook  Cam« 
den's  Qreek  grammar^  irhich  he  also  repeated  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  instructed,  he  entered  upon  the  Latii^ 
classics,  apd  at  first  pored  over  five  lines  for  a  whole  d^y  $ 
never,  jn.all  the  painful  course  of  his  reading,  leavi^^g  aqy 
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passage  tilt  he  thought  he  perfectly  comprehended  iti 
Having  accurately  perused  all  the  Latin  classics,  both  his* 
4orians  and  poets,  be  went  through  the  Greek  Testament^ 
and  then  applied  to  Hesiod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Hero-^ 
dotus,  Thucydides,  and  all  the  Greek  tragedians.  In  the 
midst  of  these  literary  pursuits,  he  went,  in  1734,  on  the 
invitation  of  William  Norton,  esq.  to  Knaresborough,  where 
ihe  became  much  esteemed ;  and  here,  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
In  April  1744  he  came  again  to  London,  and  taught  both 
Latifi  and  writing,  at  Mr.  Painbianc^s,  .in  Piccadilly,  above 
two  years.  He  next  went,  in  the  capacity  of  writing- 
master,  to  a  boarding-school  at  Hayes,  in  Middlesex,  kept 
t)y  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hinton.  He  at  length  succeeded  to 
several  other  places  in  the  south  of  England,  making  use 
of  every  opportunity  for  improvement.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  transcribing  the  acts  of  pariiament  to  be  re* 

fistered  in  Chancery,  and  about  the  beginning  of  Decern* 
er  1757,  went  down  to  the  free-school  at  Lynn.  From 
his  leaving  Knaresborough  to  this  period,  which  was  a  long 
interval,  be  had  attained  the  knowledge  of  history  and  an- 
tiquities, and  also  of  heraldry  and  botany.  Few  plants^ 
eitbei^  domestic  or  exotic,  were  unknown  to  him.  Amidst 
«dl  this,  he  ventured  upon  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  but 
had  not  time  to  obtain  any  great  knowledge  of  the  latter. 
He  foiind  the  Chaldee  easy  enough^  on  account  of  its  con* 
nection  with  the  Hebrew.  He  then  investigated  the  Celtic^' 
ks  far  as  possible,  in  all  its  dialects;  began  collections^ 
and  made  comparisons  between  that,  the  English,  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  and  even  the  Hebrew.  He  had  inade 
tiotes,  and  compared  above  three  thousand  words  together^ 
And  found  such  a  surprising  affinity,  that  he  was  determined 
to  proceed  through  the  whole  of  all  these  languages,  and 
form  a  comparative  lexicon*  He  was  also  far  from  being  a 
contemptible  poet 

With  this  immense  stock  of  learning,  acquired  without 
the  'assistance  of  a  master,  and  the  most  extraordinary  ta- 
lentSy  which  might  have  made  him  shine  in  apy  station  of 
life,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  action  in<* 
consistent  with  every  principle  of  humanity ;  for,  in  17 AS, 
he  was  taken  up  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  for  the  murder  of 
Daniel  Clark,  a  shoe*maker  of  Knaresborough,  who  had 
been  missing  upwards  of  1 3  years,  and  removed  to  York 
castlcj  where  being  brought  to  bis  trial,  on  the  third  of 
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August  1759,  he  read  a  most  admirable  defence^  in  which 
he  displayed  equal  modesty,  good  sense,  and  learning;  but 
was  found  guilty,  and  the  neict  morning  confessed  the 
justness  of  his  sentence,  acknowledging  to  a  clergyman, 
that  his  motive  for  committing  the  murder  was  his  suspect- 
ing  Clark  of  having  unlawful  commei'ce  with  hm  wife* 
When  he  was  called  from  bed  to  have  his  irons  taken  oS^ 
he  refused  to  rise,  alleging  that  he  was  very  weak.  Oa 
examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  attempted  to  takje 
away  his  own  life,  by  cutting  his  arm  in  two  plaoes  with  a 
razor.  Though  weak,  he  was  conducted  ^  the  gallows  of 
York,  and  there  executed,  and  hung  in  chains  in  Knares* 
borough  forest ' 

ARANTIUS  (Julius  Casar),  a  celebrated  Italian  ana^ 
tomist,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1530.  He 
studied  under  Vesalius  and  bis  uncle  Bartholomew  Maggius^ 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bologna,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  which  office 
he  held  for  thirty-two  years,  and  until  his  death,  April  7^ 
1589.  He  studied  with  most  attention  the  anatomy  of  the 
muscles,  and  arrived  at  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  wrote,  )•  ^*  De  bumano 
foetu  liber,'*  Venice,  1571,  8vo,  Basil,  157d,  and  Leyden, 
1664.  In  this  work  he  explains  at  great  lepgth  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  uterus,  the  placenta,  &c.  The  Venice  editions 
of  1587  and  1595,  4to,  have  the  addition  of  some  ana^qmi- 
car  observations,  and  an  essay  on  tumours  by  Araotius. 
2.  '^  In  Hippocratis  hbrum  de  vulneribus  capitis  commen- 
tarius  brevis,  ex  ejus  lection ibus  collectusj'*  Lyons,  1580, 
Leyden,  1639,  1641,  12mo.' 

ARATOR,  the  secretary  and  intendant  of  finances  to 
Athalaric,  and  afterwards  subdeacoiji  of  the  Romish  church, 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  born  in  the  year  490,  but  the  place  of  bis  birth 
has  been  contested.  He  certainly  was  of  Liguria,  but  in 
his  time  Liguria  comprehended  a  great  part  of  Lombardy, 
and  Milan  was  the  chief  city.  He  was  educated  under 
Laurentius,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  died  in  the  year  504. 
Arator  is  said  to  haye  died  in  the  year  556.  At  first  he 
employed  lus  poetical  talents  on  profane  subjects,  but  af- 
terwards on  those  which  were  of  a  more  serious  kind.  In  the 
year  544,  he  presented  Pope  Vigijius  with  the  Acta  of  the 
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Apostles  in  Latin  verse,  with  which  the  pontiff  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  ordered  the  work  to  be  read  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  it  met  with  universal  appro* 
bation.  We  find  in  it  many  of  the  allegories  which  the 
venerable  Bede  introduced  in  bis  commentary  on  the  Acts. 
It  was  printed  with  other  poetry  of  the  same  description, 
ttt  VenicCi  1502,  4to,  Strasburgh,  1507,  8vo,  Leipsic^ 
1515,  4to,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Paris,  1575, 
1589,*&c.  Father  Sirmond  published  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Ennodius,  a  letter  in  elegiac  verse^  which  Arator 
'wrote  to  Parthenius.  * 

ARATUS,  a  Greek  poet,  celebrated  for  his  poem  en- 
titled the  Phenomena,  flourished  about  the  127th  olym- 
piad, or  near  300  years  before  Christ,  while  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  reigned  in  Egypt.  Being  educated  under  Die- 
fiysius  Heracleotes,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  he  espoused  the 
principles  of  that  sect,  and  became  physician  to  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  kingofMa« 
cedon.  The  Phenomena  of  Aratus  gives  him  a  tide  to  the 
character  of  an  astronomer,  as  well  as  a  poet  In  this  work 
he  describes  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  stars,  and  sinews 
their  various  dispositions  and  relations ;  he  describes  the 
figures  of  the  constellations,  their  situations  in  the  sphere, 
the  origin  of  the  names  which  they  bear  in  Greece  and  in 
Egypt,  the  fables  which  have  given  rise  to  them,  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  be  indicates  the  manner  of 
knowing  the  constellations  by  their  respective  situations. 

The  poem  of  Aratus  was  coipmented  upon  and  translated 
by  many  authors :  of  whom,  among  the  ancients,  were 
Cicero,  Germanicus  CoBsar,  and  Festus  Avienus,  who  made 
Latin  translations  of  it ;  a  part  of.the  former  of  which  is 
still  extant.  Aratus  must  have  been  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  since  we  find  so  great  a  number  of  scholiasts  and 
commentators  upon  him ;  among  whom  are  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  the  Arystylli  the  geometricians,  Apollonius,  the 
Eveneti,  Crates,  Numenius  the  grammarian,  Pyrrhus  of 
Magnesia,  Thales,  Zeno,  and  many  others,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Vossius,  p.  156.  Suidas  ascribes  several  other  works  to 
Aratus.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  has  translated  or  imitated 
many  passages  from  this  author :  Ovid  speaks  of  him  with 
admiration,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  poets :  And  Sti 
Paul  has  quoted   a  passage  from  him ;  which  is  in  Ma 
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-speech  to  die  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  28.)  where  he  tells 
I  them  that  some  of  their  own  poets  have  said,  ^^  For  we  are 

also  his  offspring/'  these  words  being  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  line  of  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus. 

His  modem  editors  are  Henry  Stephens,  who  published 
bis  poem  at  Paris  in  1566,  in  his  collection  of  the  poets,  in 
folio,  and  Grotius,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  Pheno* 
mena  at  Leyden  in  4to,  1600,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  fragments  of  Cicero's  version,  and  the  translatit>ns  of 
Germauicus  and  Avienus ;  a|l  which  the  editor  has  illus« 
trated  with  curious  notes.  The  edition  of  Aratus  published 
at  Oxford  by  Fell,  1672,  8vo,  with  the  scholia,  is  much 
esteemed ;  but  the  best  is  that  recently  published  by  J.  Th. 
*Buhle,  at  Leipsic,  1793 — 1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  which  is  en* 
riched  by  additions  from  manuscripts.  ^ 

ARfiAUD  (Francis),  Sieur  de  Poroheres,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  French  academy  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Was  born  in  Provence,  and  was  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Porch^res.  He  was  the  scholar  and 
follower  of  Malherbe,  and  imitated  him  in  the  turn  of  his 
verse,  and  was  also  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  de  Chenoise^ 
and*  after  wards  to  the  son  of  the  count  Saint- Heran.  The 
abb^  Bois-Robert,  who  was  particularly  eminent  for  the 
generous  use  which  he  made  of  his  interest  with  cardinal 
Richelieu,  procured  him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  livres 
from  that  great  man.  On  March  10,  1636,  he  spoke  an 
oration  in  the  French  academy  upon  the  ^'  Love  of  the 
Sciences.''  He  retired  at  last  into  Burgundy,  where  he 
married,  and  died  in  1640.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
verses,  which  were  never  printed.  But  there  are  others, 
which  were  ^published,  as  particularly  his  ^'  Paraphrase 
upon  the  Psalms  of  Degrees,**  to  which  are  added  hit 
'*  Poems  upon  divers  subjects,**  Paris,  1633,  8vo.  ^He 
[  had  a  brother,  John,  who  had  likewise  a  talent  for  poetry^ 

[  and  translated  several  of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  tw6 

editions  of  which  have  been  published,  the  former  at  Gre* 
f  noble  in  1651,  and  the  latter  more  complete  at^  Marseilles 

in  168i.* 

AllBUCKLE  (James,  A.M.),  was  born  in  Glasgow,  1700, 
and  educated  in  die  university  of  that  city,  where  he  took 
his  degrees,  and  afterwards  kept  an  academy  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.     He  wrote*  several  poems,  which  have  been 
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published  in  one  Tol.  12mo;  and  undertook  a  iranslatson 
of  Virgil,  bnt  did  not  live  to  dnish  it.  He  was  a  person  of 
fine  taste,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  learned  iu  general. 
He  died  1734,  aged  34.' 

ARBUTHNOT  (Alexander),  principal  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  was  the  son  of  the  baron  of  Arbuthnot^ 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1538.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  the  classics  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  civil 
law  in  France,  where  he  was  five  years  under  the  care  of 
the  famous  Cujacius.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  Ucen<- 
tiate,  he  returned  home  in  1563,  and  sqppeared  very  warmly 
in  support  of  the  reformed  religion.  At  this  time  queen 
IVIary  was  resident  in  her  kingdom  ;  but  the  earl  of  Murray 
having  the  supreme  direction  of  all  tilings,  the  reformed 
church  of  Scotland  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
orders,  but  whether  he  received  them  from  a  bishop  or 
from  presbyters  is  uncertain.  In  1568,  he  assisted  as  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  which  was  held  in  the 
month  of  July  at  Edinburgh.  By  tliis  assembly  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  revising  a  book  which  had  given 
offence,  entitled  <<  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Church,"  print* 
ed  by  one  Thomas  Bassenden,  in  Edinburgh.  The  ex« 
ception  taken  to  it  was,  that  the  king  had  the  style  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  :  at  the  same  time  there  was 
another  complaint  against  this  Bassenden,  for  printing  a 
lewd  song  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  book.  On  these  mat- 
ters  an  order  was  made,  forbidding  the  printer  to  vend 
any  more  of  his  books  till  the  offensive  title  was  altered, 
and  the  lewd  song  omitted.  The  assembly  also  made  an 
order,  that  no  book  should  be  published  for  the  future^  till 
licensed  by  commissioners  of  their  appointment. 

A  4ittle  after,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Logy*Buchan.  The  year  following,  viz.  1569,  on  a  vi- 
sitation of  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Alexander 
Anderson,  principal,  Mr.  Andrew  Galloway,  sub-princi* 
pal,  and  three  regents,  were  deprived.  Their  lienteoce 
was  published  on  the  third  of  July,  and  immediately  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  was  made  principal  of  that  college.  He  was 
a  member  also  of  the  general  assembly  which  sat  at  St. 
Andrew*$  in  1572,  when  a  certain  scheme  of  church-govern* 

'  Introduced  in  the  last  edition  of  this  nictioBary,  we  koow  Dot  on  what  ao*^ 
thority. 
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wAent  was  proposed  and  called  the  Book  of  Policy,  an  in* 
ventidu  of  some  statesmen,  to  restore  the  old  titles  in  the 
church,  but  with  a  purpose  to  retain  all  the  temporalities 
formerly  annexed  to  them,  amongst  themselves.  The  as- 
sembly, being  apprized  of  this,  appointed  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew%  and  nineteen  other  commissioners,  of 
whom  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  one,  to  confer  with  the  regent 
in  his  council ;  but  these  conferences  either  came  to  no- 
thing, or,  which  is  more  probable,  were  never  held.  In 
the  general  assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  sixth  of 
August  1573,  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot  was  chosen  mode* 
rator.  In  the  next  assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  the 
sixth  of  March  1574,  he  was  named  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  which 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  had  been  before  done  about  the 
book  of  policy.  This  business  required  much  time  and 
pains,  but  at  last  some  progress  was  made  therein,  and  a 
plan  of  jurisdiction  proposed.  In  the  general  assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  first  of  April  1577,  he  was 
again  chosen  moderator*  At  this  time  the  assembly  were 
persuaded,  upon  some  specious  pretences,  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  their  members  to  confer  in  the  morning 
with  their  moderator,  in  order  to  prepare  business.  This 
<:ommittee  had  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  matters  of  importance  came  to  be  treated 
there,  and  the  assembly  had  little  to  do  but  to  approve  their 
resolutions.  At  the  close  of  this  assembly,  Mr.  Arbuth- 
jnot,  with  other  commissioners,  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  regent,  on  the  plan  of  church  policy  before  mentioned. 
In  the  general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October  1578,  he  was  again  appointed  of  the  committeo 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
actually  conferred  with  several  noblemen,  and  other  lay- 
commissioners,  on  that  important  business.  In  1582,  Mr, 
Arbutboot  published  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  in 
which,  though  he  acted  only  as  an  editor,  yet  it  procured 
him  a  great  deal  of  ill-will,  and  in  all  probability  gave  hia 
majesty  king  James  VI.  a  bad  impression  of  him.  The 
practice  of  managing  things  in  congregation  still  subsist* 
ing,  the  king  forbad  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  leave  his  college  at 
Aberdeen,  that  he  might  not  be  present  in  the  assembly, 
or  direct,  as  he  was  used  to  do,  those  congregations  >vhicb 
directed  that  great  body.  This  offended  the  ministers  very 
much,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  upon  it  to  the 
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king,  wbo^  however,  remained  firm.  What  impression  th»^ 
Kiight  make  upon  Mr.  Arbuthnot*s  mind,  a  very  meek  and' 
kumbie  man,  assisting  others  at  their  request,  and  not 
through  any  ambition  of  his  own,  is  uncertain ;  but  a  little 
after  he  began  to  decline  in  bis  health,  and  on  the  20th 
of  October  15&3,  departed  this  life  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  church  of  Aber- 
deen. His  private  character  was  very  amiable:  he  was 
learned  without  pedantry,  and  a  great  encourager  of  learn- 
ing in  youth,  easy  and  pleasant  in  conversation,  liad  a 
good  taste  in  poetry^,  was  well  versed  in  philosophy  and 
the  mathematics,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  no  less  eminent  as 
a  divine ;  neither  wanted  he  considerable  skill  in  physic. 
In  his  public  character  lie  was  equally  remarkable  for  his 
inodei*atioii  and  abilities,  which  gained  him  such  a  repu* 
tation,  as  drew  upon  him  many  calls  for  advice,  which  made 
him  at  last  very  uneasy.  As  principal  of  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  be  did  great  service  to  the  church  in  particular, 
and  to  his  country  in  general,  by  bringing  over  many  to 
the  former,  and  reviving  that  spirit  of  literature  which  was 
much  decayed  in  the  latter.  These  employments  took  up 
so  much  of  his  time,  that  we  have  nothing  of  his  writingv 
except  a  single  book  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  4to,  1572, 
under  this  title,  **  Orationes  de  origine  et  dignitate  Juris  ;'* 
*'  Oratioi^  on  the  origin  and  dignity  of  the  Law.'*  It  was 
esteemed  a  very  learned  and  elegant  performance,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  fine  copy  of  Latin  verses  on  its  publication,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,  who  was  equally  admired  as  a  poet 
and  a  critic.  Arbuthnot's  countryman  and  contemporary, 
Andrew  Melvil,  wrote  an  elegant  epitaph  on  him,  (Delit. 
Poet.  Scot.  vol.  IL  p.  120.)  which  alone  would  have  beeii 
sufficient  to  preserve  bis  memory,  and  gives  a  very  just  idea 
of  his  character.  * 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John),  a  celebrated  wit  and  phy- 
sician in  queen  Anne^s  reign,  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal 
clergyman  of  Scotland,  nearly  allied  to  the  noble  family 
of  that  name.  He  had  his  education  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic. 
The  revolution  deprived  the  father  of  his  church  prefer- 
ment ;  and  though  he  was  possessed  of  a  small  paternal 
estate,  yet  necessity  obliged  the  son  to  seek  his  fortune 
abroad.     He  came  to  London,  and  at  first,  as  it  is  saids 

>  Biog.  BrUAimica.— Mackenzie's  Scotch  Writen^  vol  III,  p«  186. 
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i^r  his  stipp6rt  taught  the  mathematics.  About  this  time, 
yiz.  1695,  Dr.  Woodward's  ^^  Essay  towards  a  natural 
history  of  the  Earth'*  was  published,  which  contaioed  such 
an  account  of  the  universal  deluge,  «as  our  author  thought 
inconsistent  with  truth  ;  he  therefore  drew  up  a  work,  en- 
titled ^'  An  examination  of  Dn  Woodward's  account  of 
the  Deluge,  &c.  with  a  comparison  between  Steno's  phi- 
losophy and  the  doctor's,  in  the  case  of  marine  bodies  dug 
up  out  of  the  earthy  &c."  1695,  8vo,  which  gave  him  no 
small  share  of  literary  fame.  His  extensive  learning,  and 
facetious  and  agreeable  conversation,  introduced  him  by 
degprees  into  practice,  and  he  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. Being  at  Epsom  when  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  suddenly  taken  ill,  he  was  called  in  to  his  as« 
sistance.  His  advice  was  successful,  and  his  highness 
recovering,  employed  him  always  afterwards  as  his  phy** 
sician.  In  consequence  of  this,  upon  the  indispGtsition  of 
Dr.  Hannes,  be  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
^ueen  Anne,  1709,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college, 
as  he  had  been  some  years  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and  excellent  ta- 
lents, entitled  liim  to  an  intimate  correspondence  and  friend- 
ship with  the  celebrated  wiu  of  his  time.  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  and  Parnell,  whom  he  met  as  a  member  of  the  Scrib- 
lerus  club.  In  1714  he  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  a 
design  to  write  a  satire  on  the  abuse  of  human  learning  in 
every  branch,  which  was  to  have  been  executed  in  the  hu^* 
morons  manner  of  Cervantes,  the  original  author  of  this 
species  of  satire,  under  the  history  of  feigned  adventures. 
But  this  project  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  queen's  death, 
when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfect  essay  towards 
it,  under  the  title  of*  the  first  book  of  the  *^  Memoirs  of 
JVIartinus  Scriblerus  *."  ."  These  Memoirs,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, '*  extend  only  to  the  first  part  of  a  work,  projected  in 
jconcert  by  Pope,  Swift,  andArbuthnot     Their  purpose 

*  Dr.  WarburtOD  tells  us,  that  the  in  common.    Aibuthnot  was  skilled  in 

travel*  of  Gnliiver,  the  treatise  of  the  every  thing  which  related  to  science* 

I'rofound,  of  literary  criticism  on  Virgil,  Pope  was  master  of  the  fine  arts,  an4 

and  the  memoirs  of  a  Parish  Cierk,  are  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

only  so  many  detached  parts  and  frag-  wosld :  wit  they  had  in  equal  measure, 

ments  of  this  work.    The  same  writer  and  that  so  large,  that  no  age  perfaapa 

declares,  that  polite  letters  never  lost  ever  produced  three  men  on  whom  na» 

more  than  by  the  defvat  of  this  scheme,  ture  had  more  bountifully  bestowed  i^ 

in  which  each  of  this  illustrious  trium-  or  art  brought  it  to  higher  perfection, 

virate  won  hi  have  found  exercise  for  See  VVarburum*!  notes  to  these  Mo- 

bis  own  peculiar  talent,  besides  con-  moirs. 
tftant  employment  for  that  they  alt  had 
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was  to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  life 
of  an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed ;  the  de- 
sign was  never  completed;  and  Warburton  laments  its 
miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  disastrous  to  polite  letters. 
If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  specimen)  which 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches 
perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  la« 
mented ;  for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known;  nor  can  the  satire 
be  understood  but  by  the  learned ;  he  raises  phantoms  of 
absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He  cures  diseases 
that  were  never  felt.  For  this  reason,  this  joint  production 
of  three  great  writers  has  never  attained  any  notice  from 
mankind.'* 

The  queen^s  death,  and  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  his 
friends  on  that  occasion, deeply  affected  our  author^s  spirits; 
and  to  divert  his  melancholy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother^ 
a  banker  at  Paris.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  but  v&j 
short ;  he  returned  to  London,  and  having  lost  his  Smner 
residence  at  St.  James's,  took  a  house  in  Dover-street.  In 
1727,  he  published  ^^  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights^ 
and  Measures,**  4to.  He  continued  to  practi&e  physic  with 
good  reputation,  and  diverted  his  leisure  hours  in  writing 
papers  of  wit  and  humour.  He  contributed  in  1732  to- 
wards detecting  and  punishing  the  scandalous  frauds  and 
abuses  that  had  been  carried  on  under  the  specious  name 
of  the  *'  The  Charitable  Corporation.**  The  same  year  he 
published  his  ^^  Essay  concerning  the  nature  of  Aliments, 
the  choice  of  them,  &c.*'  which  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  the  *'  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.**  He  was  ap- 
parently led  to  the  subjects  of  tliese  treatises  by  the  con- 
sideration of  his  own  case ;  an  asthma,  which  gradually 
increasing  with  his  years,  became  shortly  after  desperate 
and  incurable.  In  1734  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  small  relief  for  this  aiBic^tion,  but  died  at  his 
house  in  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  Feb.  27,  1734-5. 
He  was  married,  and  had  children,  particularly  George 
and  Anne;  the  former  enjoyed  a  place  of  considerable 
profit  in  the  exchequer-office,  and  w4s  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors to  Pope's  will,  and  the  other  a  legatee. 

Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Digby,  dated  Sept.  1,  1722,  tells 
him,  that  the  first  time  he  saw  the  doctor,  Swift  observed 
to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  who  could  do  every  thing  but 
walk.     He  appeai;s  to  have  been  in  all  respects  a  most  ac* 
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complished  and  amiable  person.  He  has  shewn  himself 
equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  in  humour,  vivacity, 
and  learning ;  and  he  was  superior  to  most  men  in  the 
moral  duties  of  life,  in  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence. 
**  Arbuthnot,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope,  "  was 
a  man  of  great  comprehension,  skilful  in  his  profession^ 
versed  in  the  sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  literature, 
and  able  to  animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  imagination  ;  a  scholar  with  great  brilliance  of  wit ; 
a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  discovered 
a  noble  ardour  6f  religious  zeal,**  Dr.  Warton  also  is  very 
copious  in  his  praise,  and  says,  that  he  had  infinitely  more 
learning  than  Pope  or  Swift,  and  as  much  wit  and  humour 
as  either.  His  letter  to  Pope,  written  as  it  were  upon  hia 
death-bed,  and  which  no  one  can  read  without  the  ten- 
derest  emotion,  discovers  considerable  fortitude  of  mind  at 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution.  In  175  J,  came  out,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  printed  at  Glasgow,  **  The  miscellaneous  works 
of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,'*  which  are  said  to  comprehend, 
with  what  is  inserted  in  Swift^s  Miscellanies,  all  his  pieces 
of  wit  and  humour  :  but  the  genuineness  of  many  pieces 
in  that  collection  is  more  than  apocryphal ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works,  as  well  as  a  life  of  the  author,  are  still 
desiderata.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  above  miscellany 
were  written  by  "Fielding,  Henry  Carey,  and  other  au- 
thors, who  are  known ;  and  some  oi*  them  were  written  after 
Dr.  Arbuthnot^s  death,  or  when  he  was  too  ill  to  compose 
such  trifles.  ^ 

ARC-JOAN.     See  JOAN. 

ARCERE  (Louis  Etiennr),  priest  of  the  oratory,  born 
at  Marseilles,  in  1693,  died  Feb.  7,  1782,  at  an  advanced 
age,  is  less  known  by  his  having  borne  away  the  prizes 
for  poetry,  at  Toulouse,  at  Marseilles,  and  at  Pau,  than 
by  his  "  History  of  the  town  of  Rochelle,  and  the  country 
of  Aunis,"  1756,  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  6  vols.  12mo.  This 
work  had  been  long  expected,  aud  evidently  cost  the  au- 
thor much  attention  and  labour.  It  is  a  full  and  complete 
history  of  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  France  (accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  division),  by  one  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  collecting  and  digesting  his  materials.     The  na- 

»  Biogf.  Brit — Swift's  WoAs,  passim.  See  Index. — ^Pope's  Works  by  Bowles. 
<— Porbvt's  Life  of  Beattie. — ^Tytlcr's  Life  of  Kames.— Dr.  Johmon's  Works.— 
£oswell^s  Life  of  Johason. — Blair'n  LecUirefl,— Dodsie^'s  Poemsj  vol  L-^ 
Nicbol^'ii  Alterbury's  Carretpondeuoc,  he,  fee. 
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tural  and  civil  history  are  treated  with  great  ability  andj 
precision.  He  may,  however,  be  blamed,  in  common 
with  many  topographers,  for  a  certain  degree  of  prolixity 
which  general  readers  seldom  can  relish.  His  other  works 
are  "  Eloge  de  P.  Jaillot,"  1750,  4to;  "Journal  Histo- 
rique  de  la  tentative  de  la  flotte  Angloise  sur  ia  cote  d'Au- 
nb,'*  1757, 4to.  This  alludes  to  a  well-known  expedition, 
which  few  Englishmen  have  much  pleasure  in  remember* 
ing.  *^  Memoire  sur  la  necessity  de  diminuer  le  nombre 
des  fStes,''  1763,  l2mo ;  "  De  Tetat  de  Tagnculture  chez 
les  Romains  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  Republique 
jusqu'au  siecle  -de  Jules  Caesar  relativement  au  gouvern- 
hient,  aux  moeurs,  et  au  commerce,"  1777,  8vo.  This 
work,  which  discovers  much  research,  and  profound  re- 
flexion, was  an  answer  to  the  prize  questions  on  the  sub« 
jects  handled,  proposed  by  the  .Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  and  obtained  the  accessit  of  that 
learned  body.  To  bis  learning,  M.  Arcere  is  said  to^have. 
joined  great  probity,  and  suavity  of  manners.  * 

AKCESILAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  about 
300  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  was  born  at  Pitane,  in 
Eolis.  He  founded  what  in  the  history  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy is  denominated  the  Second  Academy.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms; 
lut,  in  his  private  character,  no  enemy  to  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness of  his  age.  He  had,  however,  a  great  number 
of  disciples.  His  doctrines  were  different  in  many  respects 
from  what  his  predecessors  had  taught;  but,  instead  of  re- 
forming their  errors,  he  plunged  into  as  great  and  perhaps 
more  pernicious  absurdities.  It  %was  the  opinion  of  bis 
school  that  we  could  know  nothing,  nor  even  assure  our- 
selves of  the  certainty  of  this  position :  thence  they  in- 
ferred that  we  should  afErm  nothing,  but  always  suspend 
our  judgment.  They  advanced,  however,  that  a  philoso- 
pher was  able  to  dispute  upon  every  subject,  and  force 
conviction  whichever  side  of  the  question  he  chose  to 
^  adopt ;  and  that  there  were  always  reasons  of  equal  force, 
both  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  every  argument. 
Neither  our  senses  nor  our  reason  were  to  have  any  credit. 
Stanley  and  Brucker,  in  their  Histories  of  Philosophy, 
may  be  consulted  for  a  detail  of  the  reveries  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  and  Bayle  has  an  elaborate  article  on  the  same  sub- 

1  Diet.  Hist.— Bioft  UniTenelle. 
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)tcu  AniesiUu9  is  said  to  hkve  died  of  excess,  in  his  75th 
yeftr>  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  18  4th  olyiiipiad.i'  He  ap- 
pe«rs  to  hay<e  been  a  man  of  good  tastOj  as  be  studied 

Homer  with  a  relUh  approaching  to  Ireverencib.* 

ARCHELAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  ^e  (bsciple  of 

'  Anaxagorasy  Bourished  about  440  years  before  .tbci  GhrisL 
liau  sBra»  He  iread  Jecturea  at  Athens^  not  dissimilar  irooi 
those  of  his  master.  He  taiivht  thiit  tj^iere  was  *%'  double 
prineiple  of  all  things,  namely,  the  ^spaitston.  and  ccfa-^ 
d^nsation  of  the  ^dr,  which  he  regarded  as  infinite.  Heatj 
according  to  him,  was  in  copdnual  motion ;  bat-  teld  was 
^Ver  al;  rest.  The  eartb,  which  was  placed  in  the- midst  of 
the  universe,  had  no  motion.  It  oragtnsiUy  rsBembled  a 
wet  marshy  but  was  afcerwarda dried  Up;  and  its  figuve^ 
|«  said,  resembled  that  of  aa  egg.  Aniqsals,  iiMtludin^ 
ina^y  were  produced  from  the  hest  of  the. earth ;  he  held 
^Wo^  that  all  Animais  have  a ionl^  which  ^wiis-born  with 
th^m;  but  tibe .capacities  of « which  vary  aceofrdsng -to  the 
atructare  .of  tht  ocgsiis  of  tlie  body :  in  which  it  resides^ 
Hia  principles  of  morals  were  rery  pernicious,  but  gavb. 
way  to  the  pimer  opinions  of  Soccates^  wlio  Was  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  disciples,  and  his^soccessor.  * 

ARCHiAS  (AuLus  Licimius),  a  Greek  poet  ol  Antioek 
in  Asia,  is  more  known  from  the  eloquent  oratioiis  firo^ 
oounced  by  Cicero  in  his  faWmtu-,  than  by  the  ^w  frag- 
Qients  of  hia  that  are  cotne  down  to  us«  tie  was  denied 
the  title  of  R6man  citizen, .  which  Cicero  ctfuaed  to  be 
cpnfirmed  to  him,,  by  mauitainirig  that  he  had  it ;  and  that 
even  if  he  had  it  not,  his  probity  and  his  taints  eugbt 
tohtye  procured  it  for  him.  He  lived  about  60  yesirs  be- 
fore the  common  sera.     Archias  composed  sevend  piecef  | 

I  aoiong  others,  a  po.em  on  the  War  of  the  Cimbrt,  a&d 
had  begun  another  on  the  Consulate  of  Cicero,  but  iiond. 
9f  his  works  have  reached  our  times,  except:  sotde  epigrama 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  in  Bmnck's  **  Ansilecta  ve* 
teifum  poetarum  Gnscorum,''  vol.  II.  p.  &2.  They  weir^ 
iJao  lately  published,  with  notes  and  a  latin  translatioll 
hy  Ugen,  1800,  who  has  subjoined  a  critical  Jn«}ttiry  into 
Uie  hfe  and  genius  of  Archias.  It  is  not  from  th^e,  bow 
ever,  that  we  can  estimate  the  value  of  Cicerp*s  high 
praise  of  this  author.  Except  two  or  thret^  ttoae  ep|» 
l^ams  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity.  ^ 

-*  O^.  Dtet.— Bradtef .— «tnl«y.  «  Ibid, 

s  Voifini.— Fabric.  KbI.  Qrcc.— Cicero  ^  4rchia. 
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.  AROHILOCHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  the  isle  of 
Paros^  was  the  son  of  Telesicles ;  and,  according*  to  Mr; 
Bavle».  flourished  in  the  ^  29th  olympiad,  or  about  B6Q 
years  beforle.  Christ  His  poetry  abounded  with  the  most 
poignant,  aative,.  and  his  satirical  vein  bad  such  an  effect  on 
Lycaoiibes,  ^.tbat  he  is  said  to  iiare  hanged  himself.  The 
indignation  tit  Anchilochns  against  Lycambes  arose  from 
tile  lattor's^otjcieeping  his  word  with  regard' to  his  daugh- 
tex,'  whom* he  first^omised.and.afiierwards  reused  to  Ar- 
pltUochu3«.i.Ittis  not  unitkely  that  be  attacked  the  whole 
famili|r:  of  Lydambes. in.  his  lampoon^  for  it  is  said  by  Ho-* 
face>idi0tt;lbe  daughter  foUoincd.  the  iBxample  ofber  ivither; 
i^nd  diei3e  ane^ome  who  dffirm,.  that  three  'of  Lyoambes'd 
dwgb^era  died  of  vexation  at  the  same  time*  •  In' ibis  pi^<^ 
efiArchitocfaws^imany  adventures  are  mentioned, 'f^  ol 
ai^nMtion»T.and  out  of'  tiie  knowledge  of  ;the  pubtii^J 
TJlerQ.were<ilikewiae  m^ny  indecenll  passages  in>tfae*poemf 
and  itJsjmippQsed  loi  have  :heen' on  .account' oC  thils  .satir^ 
tbatthe  ]jaciediBm<Miiaiis  laid  a^^c^nbitsoA^iOntkis  ¥erMsf 
'^TfaeJ^acedaedtnoniaps^^'  says  ¥alerius>']VIaximc(s,  *^*<!oih<^ 
spdiidedjthe  .books  of  Archiloehus  to  be  casneit  out  of  their 
city,  because'thLey  thougbt  the  reading- <:fiif  itbefai  not  «o  b^ 
leiy.mb^tor  chaste  V  for  ^bey*  were  ainn&tlio^  the  minds 
cf] their. f^ildnen  sbonkl  be  tinctured wiihthettii* lest  thej^ 
sl^uj[d.d<)  more  harm; ta th^r inanneis  thauservice(to*fibei# 
g^niulfi  ^'.  And  so  they  banished  the  vetses^  df  the  greatesc, 
9r'a<t4east;'lhe  next  to' thevgreatest  poety; because  he  bad 
MtAcfced  ar^family  ..yebicfa'  he.. hated,:  with. indecent  abue^.^ 
lufk^  bMrijarfHroidd  by  some,^  that  be  himseAf  was»i)toisb6d 
f^rQm»*f|»9^edsemQQ  ^  ftndthe  xnaximiinseneld  iir'on^  ^\^ 
pie$99cfiSi.ft0signfed  for  .the  recisod  tlieveo^  ^^That  ic;  inial 
^ftt^eit :lQ  iting  down  one^s  acms^  thsin  %o  Jo$e  one's  life tf* 
^e  t^<ij^rjjLtci9  this  in  vindication  of  iiioBelf;  :•  •  .  •  .  •  4I 
e  -.^tr-cibiiochlis  was  ao  muck  addicted  10  laillei^^  and  abtis^ 
i|b^t.J»e^jdid.QOt  eV0i>.sparQ:himself  f^  iHe.i«xoelled  cbiefiy 
^..iiam|»iG  versc^i  vet 'wa&th6  inTentorof  tfaem^'as  fppeart 
fy9ffkJ^'9M^9gfi  .tn  jilvrace  i:  £piat.  xixL  liJk.ii. v^r.  21.  Ke 
ip^j^P^-AfridKeiJ^hce^  pdetft'Whom  Afistdvchtoa  approved  ia 

^  "  W^  shouliH^ni^have  kiK>V">  t*^    abused  hpth  fn^QdsaM  eneniet  f  thv^ 
ftMbfeh  i[t)PttTm^If/'9iv^^ricra$,     heStr^Ts  extrete^y  addicted' Vo  the  de- 

that  he  was  forced, -by  hittr^^je  ^^fgt^fndi^rt^if  w9|^-^«n  ^^^ 
condition,  to  quit  the  isle  oi^'Taros,     to  sare   nis  Itte,  he  threw   away  hii 
and  go  from  thence  toTbasus;  that     shield,  a^^  fle(L'*    j£liap,  Vac»,Ai^U 
he  made  bimself  bated  there  i  that  he     )jb»  x.  cAoni^  "   '        ^ 
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^is'^iLiDd  tif  pbetxy;'  <QiiibtiKaar  {mts  him,  in  some  re-^ 
spects,  below  the  other  two.  Aristopbanei  the  gramitui^. 
i^ian  thought,  that  the  longer  his  iambic  poems  were,  the 
fioen  theyciwere,::as  Cicera  thus  informs  as :  >^  The  longest 
of  yo«r  epistleis/'  says- he  to  Atdcus,  <^  seem- to  me  the 
best,  as  the  iambics  of  Archiloohus  did  to  Ariitophanet.*** 
The  hyma  which  he  wrote  to  Hercules  and  loUus  was  sQb 
much  esteemed,  that  it -used  to  be  sung  three  ttmes  to  the 
honour  of  those  who  had  iraaied'  thc.irtctory  at  the  01vmpi<& 
games.  *  There  are  few  of  his.  works' extant;,  and:  this,-  sayv 
Mr.  fiayle,  is  rather  a  gain  than  .a 'k>ss^.  with  regard  to 
mprality*  -Heradides  composed. a. dialogue  upon  the  life 
of  this  poet;  which,  if  tt'haid'raaMined^.  would  in  albpcotf 
bability  havie  furnished: us! iviHitk.maD>y  particularsrconceoQ^ 
ing  Archiloohus*^    j     *.   r  ,y..n*  \     ■•.'*:  u 

ARCHIMEDES,  om.of!  the  .most  celeharated.mathema* 
tioians  among. Ifae  ancien«%[fldnnsbed  aboui  a50*y]cars  be« 
fore  Christ,  facip|p  about- SD  jseacs  ilater  thanifiuclid*.  .  Hd 
was  born  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,!  aa4  iwasvdatcfl'.to  Hieoo/ 
who  was  then  king  of  (bat  cttyu' t  The  iBq|faomaticai%euiiia 
oi  Archimedos  placed  'him  iwkhisnah  dtatioguished  excels 
lence  in  the^Tiffw  of  tbf  iwxnrl^l,  jasr/nendfered  .hka*  both^v 
honour  jof  his-  ewnage,*  aoAt  the*  admintiou.  of/postfrityu 
He  was  indeed  !tb€Lfnifice'?of.thie.'aDcidnt  mathematicians^ 
being  ito/themadbat  jtewton  is;.^ tor*  .the  moderps,ito.whoM 
hi  hiargnnins'Biid.  chacactec:  ha.beais  a  nerymear  xesemq 
blaooe?.;  •  *Ke(  wm  fiiequenily  kwtJa  a  kimfcofirttwcie,  so  sui 
lo  ^pear;hanUy..sin«Uo;lrhe  .wonU  sikuiLy.^^  .days  and 
nightsi  togetfaen*  hegledingihia  food ;  and  Plutasch  tellsiia 
thftt  hei Usedi tof ibe  carried!  to.  the  faaths.by  forces  .  Maaif 
j^aAtiduiars,  "of  hifl4iiiei,iaad:WQ|]k9,*  mathematicaLaad  mea 
ahanieaJ^.anerocoEdedr/bjnaoTficaliofitbe  ancient^  as  Pc^iW 
Vius^{ii»7'»iBliitaixh^Rappus,i  &C-.  ..He  wa$icquatty«kiUe)i 
ihinllitbdJ alienees,  asttonaniy,  igtaometry,  xnecbaDicB^^qn 
^bK^slAUfifi^optiosy  Ao.  i&alL  ofadiich  liejexoeUed,!  andrntade 
Wfi^  4MAi  great JnuemioDft  u .Amon^  :otfaeirs,  he^made^ii 
t|th6te,iif  glas^  of  a.most  surporizingticoutrnranc^  Aad  worU 
mjishlp,  lexhibitiDg.  the  motions-  of  the  heavenly.  bodi«u 
Cl^udiM[llweQlbe  an  epigram  lOn  this  invent^;  ; .. .;  '  \  /.  i 
i4,'Maixyi' wonderful  storiies. ate.  told:  of  iiids,.variQua!durcoi»w 
fksi.amiiiaQacibtnes^  andArwhoa.  Hterowasionceiadmiiiap 
tb^m^  Ai^chinwdies  Replied,  i'' Those  .effects. »re  nothinjgv 
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GiYe  me  some  other  place  to  &c  a  machine  apon,  and  I 
shall  tnove  the  earth.** 

He  fell  upon  a  curious  method  of  discoTeiing  the  deceit, 
which  Iiad  been  practised  by  a  workman,  employed  by 
king  Hiero  to  make  him  a  golden  crown.  Hiero^  haring  a 
mind  to  make  au  oliering  to  the  gods  of  a  golden  crown^ 
agreed  for  one  of  great  value,  and  weighed  out  the  gold 
to  the  maker,  who  brought  one  home  the  full  weight ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  a  quantity  of  the  gold 
was  embezeledy  and  supplied  with  a  like  weight  of  silver*. 
Hiero,  beir^  angry  at  ^is  imposition,  desired  Archimedes 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  by  what  method  such  a  fraud 
might  be  discovered  for  the  future.  Whilst  be  was  en« 
gaged  in  ihe  solution  of  this  difficulty,  he  happened  to  go 
into  the  bath ;  where  observing,  that  a  quantity  of  water 
overflowed,  equal  ia  the  bulk  of  hit  body,  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him,  that  Hiero*s  question  might  he  answered 
by  a  like  method :  on  which  he  leaped  out,  and  ran  home- 
ward,  crying,  •vfusa !  wfmm !.  He  then  made  two  masses, 
each  of  equal  weight  with  the  crown,  one  of  gold  and  the 
ether  of  silver :  when  be  had  done  this,  he  filled  a  large 
vessel  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  put  the  silver  mass  into 
it,  upon  which  a  quanti^  of  water  overflowed  equal  to  the 
hulk  of  the  mass ;  then  taking  the  mass  oat,  he  filled  up 
she  vessel  again,  measuring  the  water  exactly,  which  he 
jfnt  in :  this  shewed  him  what  measure  'of  water  answered 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  silver.  Then  he  tried  the  gold  in 
Kke  manner,  and  found  t^  it  caused  a  less  quantity  of 
water  to  overflow,  the  gold  being  leas  in  bulk  than  the  sil- 
ver, though  of  the  same  weight;  Then  he  filled  the  ves- 
sel a  third  time,  and  putting  in  the  crown  itself,  be  found 
that  it  caused  more  water  to  overflow  than  the  golden  mass 
ef  the  same  weight ;  wbenoe  he  onnputed  the  mixitare  of 
silver  with  the  gold,  and  so  manifestly  discovered  the  firattd. 

But  he  became  most  famous  for  bis  curious  conrnvaaces^ 
by  which  the  city  of  Syracuse  was  so  long  defended,  whes 
besieged  by  Marcellus.  **  The  vigorous  e&rts  made  to 
carry  the  place  had  certainly  succeeded  sooner,*'  sayt 
Livy,  '^  had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  one  man :  ^is 
waa  Archimedes,  Aimous  for  his  skill  in  astronomy,  but 
pons  so  for  his  surprising  invention  of  waiiike  machines^ 
with  which  in  an  instant  he  destroyed  what  had  cost  the 
enemy  vast  labour  to  erect.  Against  the  vessels,  which 
came  up  close  to  the  walls,  he  contrived  a  kind  of.  crow. 
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projected  ibove  the  w^ly  with  an  iron  grapple  fastened  to 
a  strong  chain.  This  W9s  let  clown  upon  the  pro^  of  a 
fbipi  and  by  means  of  the  weight  of  a  heavy  counterpoise 
of  lead,  raised  up  the  prow,  aa4  >6t  the  vessel  upright 
jupou  her  poop :  then  dropping  it  all  of  a  sudden/ as  if  it 
had  fallen  from  the  walls,  it  sunk  so  far  into  the  sea,  that 
^  let  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  even  when  it  fell  directly 
on  its  keeL*'  However,  notwithstanding  all  his  art,  Syra^ 
cijse  was  at  length  taken  by  Marcellus,  who  coipmanded 
biis  soldiers  to  nave  a  particular  regard  to  the  safety  of 
Archimedes;  but  this  ingenious  man  was  unfortunately 
slain  by  a  soldier,  who  did  not  know  him.  ^  What  gave 
Marcellus  the  greatest  cQncern,*^  says  Plutarch,  *'  was  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  hii 
museum  ;  and  his  mind,  as  well  as  ^eyes^  so  fixed  and  in** 
tent  upon  some  geometrical  figures,  tha(  he  neither  heard 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceive^  .the 
city  to  be  taken.  In  this  depth  of  study  and  contempla* 
tion,  a  soldier  ean^e  suddenly  upon  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus;  which  he  refusing  to  do^ 
till  he  had  finished  his  problem,  the  soldier,  in.  a  rage^ 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  him  through.**  Others  writer 
that  Archimedes,  seeing  a  soldier  coming  with  a  drawn 
sword  to  kill  him,  entreated  him  to  hold  his  hand  one  mo* 
ment,  that  he  might  not  die  with  the  regret  of  having  left 
his  problem  unfinished  ;  but  that  the  soldier,  without  pay* 
ing  any  regard,  killed  him  immediately.  Others  agaia 
write^  that  as  Archimedes  w|is  carrying  some  mathematical 
instruments  in  a  box  to  Marcellus,  as  sun-dials,  spheres^ 
and  angles,  with  which  the  eye  might  measure  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  sun^s  body,  some  soldiers  met  him,  and  he* 
lieving  there  was  gold  in  it,  slew  him.  Livy  says  he  was 
alain  by  a  soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was,  ^ilst 
he  was  drawing  schemes  in  the  dust :  that  Marcellus  w^s 
grieved  ialt  his  death,  and  took  care  of  his  funeral ;  making 
his  n9.me  at  tlfe  same  time  a  protection  and  honour  to  those 
who  could  claim  a  relationship  to  hi^i.  Archimedes  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  143d  olympiad,  the  546th  year 
of  Home,  and  about  208  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ* 
When  Cicero  was  qusestor  for  Sicily,  he  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes,  all  over,  grown  with  bushes  and  bram« 
bles  :  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  verses  was  (juite  worn  ouV  »  he  himself  infprms  utp 


Many  of  the  works 'of  this  great  man  Are  still  extanfj 
though  the  greatest  part  of  tfietn  h  lost;'  His  pieces  which 
remain  are,  K  'Two  bookVof  the  sphere  and  cylinder.  2* 
The  dimension  of  a  fcirclij.  3.  Of  centres  of  gravity  of 
SBquipondeSintsf  4.  Of  spheroids  and  conoids.  5.  Of 
spiral  lines.  '6.  The- quadrature  of  a  pfarabola.  7*  Of  the 
commensuration'of^sand.  8.  Of  bodies  that -float  on  fluids. 
^;  Lemmata.  -''' 

'  Among  the  works  of  Archimedes  which  are  lost,  we  may 
reckon  the  de^riptions  of  the  following  inventions,  which 
inay  be  gathered  from  himself  and  other  ancient  authors. 

1.  His  account  of  the  method  which  he  used  to  discover 
Uie  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  crOwn.  2.  His  de- 
scription of  the  CocTilion,  an  engine  to  draw  water  out  of 
places  wherfe' it  Is  stagnated.  Atlienxus,  speaking  of  the 
prodigious  ship  built  by  the  order  of  Hiero,  tells  us,  that 
Archimedes  invented  the  cochlion,  by  means  of  which  the 
hold,  notwithstanding  its  depth,  could  be  drained  by  one 
Bian.  Dioddrus  Siculu's  informs  us  (lib;  v.)  that  he  con- 
trived this  machine  to  drain  Egypt,  and  that  by  a  wonder- 
ful mechanism  it  would  empty  the  water  from  any  deptli. 
B,  The  Tlelix,  by  means  of  which  (according  to  Athenacns) 
he  launched*' Hiero*s  great  ship.  4.  The  Trispaston,  of 
the  power  of  which  Tzetzes  gives  a  relation.  5.  The  ma- 
chines he  used  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcel- 
lus.  Of  these  we  have  an  account  in  Polybius,  Livy,  and 
Plutarch.  6.  His  burning-glasses,  with  which  he  is  said 
to  have  set  fire  to  the  Roman  gallies.  7.  His  pneumatic 
and  hydraulic  engines,  concerning  which  he  wrote  books, 
according  to  Tzetzes.  8.  tlis  sphere,  which  exhibited 
the  celestial  motions,  and  probably  many  others. 
■  A  whole  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  curious  me- 
thods and  inventions  of  Archimedes,  that  appear  in  his 
mathematical  writings  now  extant  only.  He  was  the  first 
who  squared  a  curvilineal  space ;  unless  Hypocrates  must 
be  excepted  on  account  of  his  lunes.  In  his  time  the 
eonic  sections  were  admitted  into  geometry,  and  he  ap- 
plied  himself  closely  to  the  measuring  of  them  as  well  as 
other  figures.  Accordingly  he  determined  the  relations 
of  spheres,  spheroids,  and  conoids,  to  cylinders  and  cones ; 
and  the  relations  of  parabolas  to  rectilineal  planes,  whose 
^adratures  had  long  before  been  determined  by  Euclid. 
lie  has  also  left  us  his  attempts  upon  the  circle ;  he  proved* 
that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  base 
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h  ^qual  to  th^  circu'mfei^ncei  and  its- altitude  eqiial  to  the 

radius ;  and  c6ftisequently,  that  its  area  is  equal  to  the 

rectangle  of  half  the  diaiheter  and  half  the  circumfcfteDce ; 

thuB  reducing  the  qiiadratiire  of'  the  circle  to  the  determi* 

nation  of  the  ratio  between  the  ^diameter  and'  oinomnfer^ 

ence;  which  determination,  boM^eVets-iuis  not^yet.  b^ea 

done.     But -we  must  refer  to  DtyWltuxoa  fbr  dae' hxtiM: 

improvements  of  this  wonderful  nlMir '  *  •»i'' .     •      ;  -■  *.  'le 

There  have  been  various  edittbti^bf  tte  'existing  writingv 

of  Archimedes.     The'^hole  6f  tbdsia^  wbi4dis/'«og^hkrJW|th 

the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  ^\4re¥eofb\rnd'«n>'thetrnoHgimil 

Greek  lartguagey    on  the  taking«of''(D(tti8tahtia6ple,.frbia 

whence  they  were  brought  intal€^ly>  and'hwe  tjiey  wer£ 

found  by  that  excellent  mathemfati^liii  Joiul  Mailer,  .ofeber-| 

wise  called  Regiomontanu'ti,  wltb^-1>roiught  them.  mtovGw* 

Dfiany;    where  they  were,  vdthr  tjiat  oottimemiry,   fmb«» 

lished  long  after,  t^iV.  in  r54iy' ait  Basil,  fiDBt  beautifully 

printed  in  folio,  Gr.  &  Lat  by  H^rvagius,  tiiMler  the\€ar€i 

of  Thomas  GechaufF  Venakrriusi  ^  A^Latin  tmnslatiou^  wjui 

published  at  Paris,  1557,  by^Pas^aliUs  HaAiefKiis.  .  Aiio« 

ther  edition  of  the  wholft,  in  Greek  aiiid  Latin,  'was^pub^ 

lished  at  Paris,   1615,  fol.  by  DdVidRivaltus^  illnstrateit 

with  new  demonstrations  and  commentaries;'; 'at life  6i  aba 

author  is  prefixed :  and  at  the  eAd  0$  the  vdlume  is  added 

some  account,  by  way  of  restoration,  of  the  aathoRrV^tblb 

works,  which  have  been  lost.     In  1675,-  Jii)  Isaae  Belrroivi^ 

published  a  neat  edition  of  the  works,  in' Latin,  at  Lon» 

don,  4to;  illustrated,  and  sueeinctly  •demonstrated' '  in   « 

new  method.     But  the  most  coiMplete  of  ^any^.  is  tlie  wotig^ 

nificent  edition,  in  folio,  printed  ^  the 'ClaarendoD  .press^ 

in  Oxford,  in  1792.     This  edition  Was*  prepared  ready?  fbir 

the  press  by  the  learned  Joseph  Torelii^  of  Vl/rona^  who 

was  discouraged  by  the*  (irospect)  of  the  expehce  that  was 

likely  to  attend  the  pubiicatioQ.  "He  bad'  finished 'it  aame 

time  before  his  death ;  and/  tirhile  he  wasdenidmngin  re^' 

gard  to  the  mode  of  publishing  it,'  he  was  rnduced  by  ihio 

advice  and  recommendation  of  the  late*  earl' Stiinlhoip)i9^ 

whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  soienfce  reflects  distingqisiied 

honour  on  his^  name  and  memory,  to'  commenocf«%.  treaty 

with  the  curators  df  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  >  Torelli;* 

unwilling  to  give  up  the  charge  of  sup^uterikding  the 

publication,  still  hesitated,  and  died  befooe^he  <alaiita(*tioii 

was  completed.    The  treaty  was  again  renewed  b^  Alberto 

Albcrtini,  the  executor  of  the  learned  editoV^a  will^  wh^^ 
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entrusiied  the  work  to. the  university  of  O^rfbrd.  Attth^ 
papers  which  Tbrelli  hftc)  prepared  with  a  view  to  this  edi« 
tion,  Alberdni  presented  to  th^  uiuver$ity,  and  transmit- 
ted, at  the  original  co«t)  all  the  engravings  of  figures  that 
were  necessary  for  tbd  completion  of,  it.  Jcdin  Strang^ 
esq.  the  British  resident  at  Venice,  was  very  active  in  con* 
ducting  aiid  terminating  the  business^  The  arrangetnent 
of  the  papers,  the  correction  of  the  press,  and  the  whole  su- 
perihtendance  of  the  editioni  were  committed  by  the  univer- 
sity to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Abr^hami  Robertson,  of  Christ  churchy 
t  gentteman  ia  every  respect  qualified  for  the  trust  reposed 
in  htm.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  edition  is  a  new  one. 
Torelli  also  wrote  aprefiibce,  a  commentary  on  some  of  the 
pieces,  and  notes  on  the  whole.  An  account  oi  the  life 
asd  writings  of  Torelli  ia  prefixed  by  Clement  Sibiliati ; 
of  this  a  sketch  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.  At  the 
end  a  large  appei&dtx  is.  added,  in  two  parts:  the  first 
beine  a  commentarv  on  Archimedes's  paper  upon  <<  Bodies 
diat  low  cin  fluids,'^  by.  Dr.  Robertson ;  and  the  latter  ia 
a  lai\ge  collection  of  various  readings  in  the  MS  works  of 
Archimedes,  found  in  the  library^f  the  last  king  of  France, 
^bid  of  another  at  Florence,  as  collated  with  the  Basil  edi- 
tion 4bove.  mentioned.    . 

There  are  also  eittant  other  editions  of  certain  parts  of 
die  works  of  Archimedes.  Commandine  published  the 
two  books  ^*  On  bodies  that  float  upon  fluids,'^  with  a 
camibeatary,  4to,  Bologna,.' 1565.  Borelli  published,  in 
IbL  1661,  Florence,  Archimedes  ^^  Liber  Assumptorum,'* 
translated  into  Latin  from  an  Arabic  mauu^ript  copy. 
This  is  accompanied  with  the  like  translation,  from  the 
Arabic,  of  the  5th,  6th^  and  7th  books  of  ApoUonius's 
Conies.  Mt.  G.  Anderson  published  an  English  transh^- 
tion  of  the  Arenarius.     (See  George  ANDERSON).  ^ 

ARCHINTO  (OcTAVius)^  a  Milanese  count,  the  son  of 
Horace  Archinto  and  Leonora  Tousa^  was  liom  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  employed  in  seve-: 
Tdl  political  bffices^  knd  received  from  Philip  HI.  king  of 
Spain,  the  title  of  eount  de  Barata.  He  died  June  1 5, 
16^56^.  Much  of  his  time  l^ad  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  he  formed  a  large  col- 
lection ol  antiques^  of  which  he  published  descriptions. 
Bis  principal  works  are,  1.  ^*  Epilogati  racconti  d^Ue  an- 

1  GeD«  Diet. — Hqtton's  MathenMit.  Diet. — Monthly  ReTMW  enlarsed,  vol* 
JIVIL«*Britl8lrCHtic,  yoU.  |.  ll,*^sxHCf«vm«stiomi« 
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lichitay  e  nobilta  della  famiglia  Archioti^  &c*  Aggiunlavt 
una  breve  expositione  d^gli  antichi  marmi,  cbe,ne'  palaei 
di  quests  famiglia  si  leggono/'  Milan,  1648,  fol.  2.  <<  Col- 
lectanea andquitatum  in  ejus  domo»*'  foL  without  date4>r 
place,  aud  so  rare  as  to  be  unknown  to  Argellati,  who 
ukes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  library  of  Milanese  writers ;  but 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Muratori.^ 

ARCHINTO  (Count  Charles),  the  son  of  the  senator 
Phiiip  Archinto,  was  born  at  Milan,  July  30,  1669,  and 
fifter  studying  at  Brera  and  logoldstadt,  travelled  in 
France^  Germany,  Holland ;  and  then  resided  so  long  at 
Rome,  that  he  did  not  return  to  Milan  until  the  year  1700, 
Two  years  after  be  instituted  an  academy  for  the  sciences 
;ind  mechanics.  This  he  enriched  with  an  extensive  and 
curious  library,  and  a  collection  of  the  finest  mathematical 
instruments  that  could  be  procured  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  It  is  to  him  the  public  owe  the  Palatine  society 
(see  Aroellati),  whose  valuable  editions  began  with  Mu* 
ratori's  vast  collection  of  the  Italian  historians.  He  re* 
ceived  very  high  honours  in  his  country,  being  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber ;  and  by  Charles  II.  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  a  knight 
of  tlie  golden  fleece,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  There  is 
nothing  of  his  in  print,  except  some  notes  on  Amulphus* 
Jiistory  in  the  *^  Scrip.  Her.  Ital."  and  a  work  published  at 
Venice  after  his  death,  entitled  ^^  Tabulce,  preecipua 
scientiarum  et  artium  capita  digesta  per  ordinem,  &e.^* 
But  he  left  a  great  many  manuscripts  on  scientific  sub« 
jects,  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  Italian,  and  a 
collection  of  Latin  poems. '  * 

ARCHON  (Louis),  chaplain  to  Louis- XIV.  was  born 
l^t  Riom  in  Auvergne  in  1645,  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  As 
l^is  father  managed  the  affairs  of  the  cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  that  prelate,  a  place  of  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  that  of  keeper  of  the  oma« 
ments,  which  was  created  purposely  for  him.  In  1678, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gilbert  neuf*foii* 
taines,  in  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  where  he  died  in  1717. 
He  wrote  the  "History  of  the  Chapel  of ^ the  kings  of 
France,' '  Paris,  1711^  2  vols.  4to.  containing  a  variety  of 
fCttrious  matter,  not  only  on  the  chapel,  but  on  the  great 

• 

1  Btof.  UiMreraelle.^MazzucbelIi  Scrittori  d'ltalim,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  958.-« 
iuii  OiMinftft«-- For  tbe  ftuaily  of  Archinto,  lee  Moreru  *  n»id. 
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alnxoners/  first  almoners,  confessors,  &cw>    tie  was  lict^n^ 
tiate  in  theology  of  the  faculty  of 'Paris.  ^  •      • 

ARCHYTAS,  of  Tarentuni,  acelebrated-'matttematiJ. 
cian,  cosmographer,  and  Pythag<)rean  philosopher,  flou- 
rished about  400  years  before  Christ,  apd  was  the  master 
x)f  Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  Philo)a«st  •  -He  gave  «  i^eth6d  of 
finding  two  mean  proportionals  bett^seen*  two  given'  fines ; 
2nd  thence  the  duplication- df  the  cube,  by  means  tjf  the 
conic  sections.  His  skill  in  mechanics  was  such,  that  he 
was.  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  cratie  and  the  screw*: 
and  he  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly  about,  when 
It  was  once  set  off,  but  it  could  not  rise  again  df  itself^ 
after  it  rested.  He  wrote  several' works,  though  few  are 
now  extant  It  is  said  he  invented-tha  ten  categories.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  both  in  his  legislative  and  mili- 
tary capacity,  having  commanded^  an  arUA^  seven  times 
without  ever  being  defeated.  He  was  at  last  sbip«- 
wrecked,  'and  drowned  in  the  Adriatic  sea*  His  philoso* 
'phy  as  well  as  bis  moral  character  was  more  pure  than  that 
of  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The  sum  of  his 
moral  doctrine  wa$,  that  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  for  its  own 
sake  in  ^every  condition  of  life ;  that  all  excess  is  incon^* 
sistent  with  virtue;  that  the  mind. is  more  injured  by  pros* 
perity  than  by  adversity,  and  that  there  is  no  pestilence  so 
destructive  to  human  happiness  as  pleasure.  Brucker 
thinks  that  Aristotle  was  indebted  to  Archytas  for  many  of 
his  moral  ideas,  particularly  for  the  notion  whidi  runs 
through  bis  ethical  pieces,  that  virtue  consists  in  avoiding 
,  extremes.  With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  it  is 
said  of  him  that  he  never  chastised  a  servant,  or  punished 
an  inferior,  in  wrath.  To  one  of  his  dependants  who  had 
offended  him,  he  said,  ^^  It  is  well  for  you  that  I  am  an- 
gry; otherwise,  I  know  not  what  you  might  expect'* 
We  have  only  a  metaphysia  work  by  Archytas,  "  On  the 
nature  of  the  Universe,'*  published  in  Greek  by  Camerariu% 
Leipsic,  1564,  8vo;  Venice,  1571,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat.  and 
sundry  fragments  on  "  Wisdom,"  and  "  Of  the  good  and 
happy  man,''  preserved  by  Stobaeus,  and  edited  from  him 
by  Gale. « 

ARCKENHOLZ  (John),  a  Swedish  historian,  was  bom 
at  Helsingfors,  Feb.  9,  1695,  and  died  J\ily  14,  1777- 
He  published  various  political  works,  principally  relating 

'  Diet.  Hist.— Biog.  Uiitverselle. — Morerl. 

s  Geo.  DicU— Brucker.— SUaley.—Huttou*s  Math.  Diet. 
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to  the  history  of  his  own  country;  none  of  which  haveT>*ea 
Vefy'ftijVhly  esteemed.  H^  was,  however,*  indefatigable  in 
his' researches  for  the  materials  of  history  and  biography* 
and  about  the  time  of  his  death,  a  "  Bistoryof  Gustavui 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,'*  -was  publishetl  kt  Breslaw  iri 
2  vols.  8vo.  originally  written  by  Mauvillon,  a  Frenchv 
man  ;  but  now  much  improved  from  the  M8S.  of  M.  Ari^ 
kenholz.  He  published*  in  his  life-time,  "  Memoirs  coni 
cerning  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,"  4  vols.  4W)>  AmstJ 
1751 — 1760,.  a  work  which  may  be  conwrited  with  advun** 
tage,  although  it  has  few  of  the  charms  of  elegance  or  con- 
ciseness. A  long  account  of  this  writer  may  be  seen  iii 
Adelung*s  continuation  of  Jocher*s  Lexicon.* 

ARCO  (Nicholas,  Count  of)j  a  good  Latin  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  son  of  count  Oderic, 
privy  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  was  born 
Dec.  3,  1479,  at  Arco,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
diocese  of  Trente,  and  an  ancient  fief  of  his  faAiily.     He 
was  at  first  page  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  father 
of  Maximilian ;  but  devoting  himself  much  to  study,  ac« 
quired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
spoke  all  the  modern  ones  as  easily  as  his  own.     He  aftier^ 
wards  served  in  the  army ;  but  the  death  of  his  brother 
having  enabled  him  to  succeed  to  his  paternal  estates,  he 
obtained  leave  to  retire,  and  was  afterwards  in  several  pub- 
lic employments.     Still  the  love  of  literature  predominated, 
and  induced  him  to  form  an  intimacy  with  Paul  Jovius, 
Annibal  Caro,  Flaminio,  Fracastorius,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  his  time.     He  is  thought  to  have  died  about  the 
end  of  1546.     His  poems  were  first  published,  at  Mantua, 
in  1546,  4to,  under  the  title  of  ^^Nicolai  Archii  comitia 
Numeri,*'  a  very  rare  edition,  but  reprinted  by  Comino, 
with  the  poems  of  Fumano  and  Fracastorius,  Padua,  1759, 
2  vols.  4to.     He  wrote  other  works,  which  are  yet  in  ma- 
nuscript.— One  of  his  descendants,  count  Giambattista 
B^Arco,  imperial  intendant  at  Mantua,  and  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  that  city,  was  also  author  of  some 
works  in  great  estimation,  particularly  a  learned  essay  om 
the  famous  troubadour  Sordello,  and  an  eloge  on  count  de 
Firmian  (1.783).     He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and 
Mantua  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  fine  original  bust  of 
Virgil.  ^ 

*  Biog.  l&iiverselle.  •  lbid.«-J)jct.  HI«t.«-Morerw 
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ARCON.     SeeMICHAUD. 

AHCUDIO  (FtTER),  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  of  the  isle  of 
Corfouy  went  to  study  at  Kouie,  but  Clement  VIII.  sent 
bim  to  Riusia  to  settle  some  disputes  about  religion.  On 
bis  return,  be  was  $o  fortunate  as  to  attach  himself  to  car- 
dinal Borghese,  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  who  found  him 
wonhy  of  hii?  patronage  and  esteem.  Of  bis  writings  w<5 
find:  1.  ^^  De  concordia  eccle^iae  occidentalis  et  orient 
talis,  in  septem  sacramentorum  administratione/*  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1672,  4to.  2.  **  Utrum  detur  purgatorium  ?'* 
Kome,  165^2,  4to,  3.  '*  De  purgatorio  igne,"  ibid.  1637, 
4to.  4.  ^'  Opuscula  de  processione  spirittb  sancti,*^  ibid« 
1630,  4to.  He  is  extremely  violent  against  all  innovators^ 
ivhose  name  he  abominates,  and  under  which  name  be  in- 
cludes the  authors  of  the  reformation.  Eusebius  Reuau* 
dot  even  charges  him  with  want  of  veracity,  and  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  asserts  that  be  was  employed  to  cry  down 
.  the  Greel^  church.  Arcudio  died  at  Rome,  at  the  college 
of  the  Greeks,  about  the  year  1635»  in  consequence  of  an 
accident. ' 

AllCY.     See  D^ARCY. 

ARDEN  (Edward)  was  descended  of  a  most  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  seated  at  Parkhall,  in  Wanriok- 
tbire.  He  was  born  in  1532,  and  bis  father  dying  when 
,  he  was  an  infant  of  two  years  old,  he  became,  before  be 
inherited  the  estate  of  the  family,  the  ward  of  sir  George 
Throkmorton,  of  Coughton,  whose  daughter  Mary  he 
afterwards  married.  In  all  probability,  it  was  his  engage- 
ment with  this  family,  and  being  bred  in  it,  that  made 
him  so  firm  a  papist  as  be  was.  However,  succeeding  bis 
grandfather,  Thomas  A rden,  esq.  in  1562,  in  the  family 
estate,  he  married  Mary  (Throkmorton),  and  settled  in  the 
country,  bis  religion  impeding  his  preferment,  and  his 
temper  inclining  him  to  a  retired  life.  His  being  a  near 
neighbour  to  the  great  earl  of  Leicester,  occasioned  bis 
having  some  altercations  with  him,  who  affected  to  rule 
all  things  in  that  county,  and  some  persons,  though  of 
good  families,  and  possessed  of  considerable  estates, 
thought  it  no  discredit  to  wear  that  nobleman's  livery, 
which  Mr.  Arden  disdained.  In  the  course  of  this  fatal 
quarrel,  excessive  insolence  on  one  side  produced  some 
warm  expressions  on  the  other ;  insomuch  tliat  Mr,  Ardea 

•'^  Fabric.  Bib\  Gr»c.«— Erj'ibnej  Piiiacoth«ca.-*Moreri. 
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opeitly  ttLxed  tbe  eafl  with  his  conversing  crinkinally  with 
Ibe  countess  of  Essex  in  that  earPs  iife-time ;  and  aiso  in^ 
Teigfaed  against  his  pride,  as  a  thing  more  inexcusable  in 
a  nobleman  newly  created.  These  taunts  having  exaspcv 
tued  that  minifter^  be  projected,  or  at  least  forwarded, 
his  destruction,  Mr.  Arden  had  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  John  Somerville,  esq*  a  young  gentleman  of  an  oil 
Camily  and  good  fortune,  in  the  same  county,  but  wh<y 
was  a  man  of  a  hot  rash  temper,  and  by  many  thouglit  a 
little  insane.  He  was  drawn  ia  a  strange  manner  to  plot 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  against  the  queen*s  life ;  ^nd  thus 
tbe  treason  is  alleged  to  have  been  transacted.  In  the 
WbitsuA-holidayi,  1583,  he  with  bis  wife  was  at  Mr.  Ar-^ 
defies,  where  Hugh  Hall,  his  father-in-law's  priest,  per- 
suaded him  that  queen  Elizabeth  being  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  growing  daily  from  bad  to  worse,  it  would  be 
doing  God  and  bis  country  good  service  to  take  her  li&t 
away,  Wliea  the  holidays  were  over,  he  returi^d  to  his 
own  house  with  his  wife,  where  he  grew  melancholy  and 
irresolute.  Upon  this  his  wife  wrote  to  Hall,  her  father's 
priest,  to  come  and  strengthen  his  purpose.  Hall  excused 
his  coming,  but  wrote  at  large,  to  encourage  Somerville 
to  prosecute  what  be  had  undertaken.  This  letter  induced 
Somerville  to  set  out  for  London,  but  he  proceeded  no 
farther  than  Warwick,  where,  drawing  his  sword  and 
wounding  some  protestauts,  he  was  instantly  seized. 
While  he  was  going  to  Warwick,  his  wife  went  over  to 
her  father's,  and  shewed  him  and  her  mother  Hall's  trea« 
aonable  letter,  which  her  father  threw  into  the  fire;  so 
that  only  the  beanay  of  this  letter  could  be  alleged  against 
him  and  his  wife^  by  Hall  who  wrote  it,  who  was  tried  an^ 
condemned  with  them.  On  Somerville's  upprefaension,  he 
taid  somewhat  of  hi0  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  imme- 
diately orders  were  sent  into  Warwickshire  for  their  being 
feazed  and  imprisoned.  October  80,  1583,  Mr.  Somer** 
ville  wai  committed  to  the  Tower  for  highttraason.  No- 
irember  4,  Hall^  the  prieat,  was  committed  also ;  and  on 
the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Arden.  On  the  six- 
teenth, Mary  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ardm,  Margaret  tbtk  daugh- 
ter, I  wife  to  Mr.  Somerville,  and  Eliaa^th,  the  sister  of 
Mr.  SomerviUe,  were  committed.  On  the  tiwenty -third 
Mr.  Arden  was  racked  in  tbe  Tower,  and  tlie  next  day 
Hugh  Hall  the  prie<t  was  tortured  likewise.  By  these 
mn&odB  some  kind  of  cvidMet  being  brooghl  out,  on  die 
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sixteenth  of  December  Edward  Arden,  esq;  •  and  Mwh/*  Im 
wife,  John  Somerviile,  esq.  and  Hugh  Hall  the  priesi/ 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  higb^-treason  at  Guildhall, 
London ;  chiefly  on  HalPs  confession,  who  yet  received 
sentence  with  the  rest.  On  the  nineteenth  .of  December^ 
Mr.  Arden  and  bis  son-in-law,  Spn^rville,  were  removedi 
from  the  Tower  to  Newgate,  for  a.  night's  time.Dnly.  Inr 
this  space  Somerville  was  strangled. by  bis  oifn  b»nds,  bH 
it  was  given  out ;  -but,  as  the  wo^ld  believe j,  bty;mu;h  aa 
desired  to  remove  him  silently.  Tb«  pfixt  id^..  being 
December  20,  1583,  Ed  ward- Arden  was  executed  at  )Srmith-' 
field  with  the  general  pity  of  all  spettator^  He  died.^ilir 
the  same  high  spirit  Jie  had  shewn- throug^ouft  kis*iife. 
After  professing  his  innooe^ic^  be  owuqd  himaeUia/  papist, 
and  one  who  died  for  his  religion,  and  want^iodfl^^xibility, 
though  under  colour  of  Qo;^8piring  againet  the  state.  *  He 
strenuously  insisted,  that  SomeryiUe  wa^  .i)wi!dered^;  to 
prevent  hjs  shaming  his  proseeutora ;  aipd  ha^^q^.  thus  exT 
^nuated  things  to  such  as  heajod  bitn»  h^  patiently. !sub«» 
mitted  to  an  ignominious  deaU^.  .H\$  execution  was  ae* 
cording  to  the  rigour  of  the  l^w,  bis  b^ao*  being*  sei- (as 
Somerville's  also  was)  upon  L,ondon-bndge,  a^d,bi9  quac-^ 
ters  upon  ihe  city  gates ;.. but. th^. body. of. bis. ^n«-inflaw» 
was  interred  in  Moorfields.  Mr^. ,  Arden .  wa^  pa^donfid; 
but  the  queen  gavp  the  estate. which. ffsU  to  jher»  by  be^ 
and  her  husband^s  attainder,  .t^  Mr.  Darcy*:.  Uugjbi  Hall> 
the  priest,  likewise  w$is  pardoned;  but  Leice^t^,  dpnbting 
bis  secrecy,  wou^d  have  ^nge^ged  fshanceUpr  H-^MQO^tgt 
send  him  abroad;  which  he,  refusifig,  Of^w  rumours,,  little 
to  that  prou4,earrs  honour,  fl^^^bout,  •UoUpsbisd,  £ltoii'^ 
and  other  writers^  treat  Mr.  Ardefli-.  ^  at  traitpr:J|g&dy..conr. 
victed;  bi^t  Camden  was , too  bonest^.tQ.)v/:i4i^tbu^r^»a(ikit 
may  be  prob^e,  that  ji^  djed  •for.tbejbQg:a  fy^  £|^i^b.^ 
man,  rather .tljan.ajb^jjttjy^ct.4  ..Hj^  soi^aaid>7b.eirii^i>berb 
Arden,  esq/baipg^bred  in  mie.  p/ the.ini^  pC.^P^itb'i  I¥QY^ 
a  very  wise^^.^tupajte^pisrb'pn  ;  jinsp^uiohTth^  fejfr/vajciv 
ous  suits  be»wrung,^^9mr^Kdwar4aQa'*cy,|esq4  f4^e  ;gr§¥(tfie/ 
most  of  jbis  fatheiT^^e6tates,>.fii)d  by  inafijyiRgiElisi^betli^ 
daughter  of  liegip^ld  Ccjbf:>,  gUl-!  Pn9j/)|jtbei^ll$tiaet»  of 
the  king*s  bfnch^  llft/^tored  the  lyQflitjaiid:  s^leiiflQUriol 
this  ancie.%t.  f^pyly,  and ^w^  fSO  J^ppy^jas^  tft.feft  Heniy 
Arden,:,esq.  ^is#ldej>wsi<»r  kl»gl>tgd^by,kitgJagfcfi»,airt 
married,  to  D9rothy  fhft  4?L»ght^r  j^f  .BasU,  B#Wi»a  rf 
Nfwnha^a,.  «»%4.9^os^,fOB  kMWi^a^^rl  fiul^iilk^^ 


^,lO%  this  acccxint^  the  la^t  le^itor  of  the  Biogiupkia  BrU 
tapix^ca  raiaark9>  tb^tthe  oonduGt>  of  lord  Burleigh  ia  Mr^ 
Arden^s»£ate  is  some^jb^t  .^q^^'oc^l,  If  that  great  niaii 
wa$  convinced  of  Mir.  J^¥^jii\»  ii)Qp.cQnce,  it  was  totally  un-» 
worthy  of  hit  cbarif^tQl:  tQ. charge  bioi  with  having  beeu  a 
traitor.  It  is  ipcire  h<Q!Bourabl^  th^efore^  to  lord.  Bur* 
leigh'srep^itatioll^-  and  i»ore  agreeai^le  to  probability,  toi 
suppose  diat  he  believed^  Mr.  Ardea  to  be  guilty,  at  least 
in  a ,  ceruin  •  degree^  iof  evil,  designs  against  the  queenj 
Indeed,  Ardea  was  ..$o«Viig<Aed  a  papist^  that  it  is  not  ua* 
likely  but  that  by  s<^ea|np(^deii(  words, -if  not  by  actions, 
be  might  furnish  a  firt^teA^e  for  the.  a^^cusations  brou^rht 
against -him.  >  We  <|ai\'3capoeiy  pthepvise; imagine  how  it 
would  baveiJ^een^ppssibje-Sor  tbe;g<>v^rQment  to  have  pro^ 
ceeded  to  such  exir^mi^M^  •We'ao,,noimean,  by  these 
remarks,  to  vindM[^e't|^(^ve|rityi.vfith  which  this  unfor^ 
tuoate  gentleipa^fiy^  Ideated  ;  and /ire- sensible  that,  dur- 
ntg  quee;i-.£lizab§t^?s  ^^^3  tb^re.;f\vas  solid  foundatioa 
for  the  jealousy. andidre^  w^ich' were  entertained  of  tha 
{toman  catholic^  *  J,  7   ^   ,     • 

ARDENE  (E^PiKffTrJ^AN  PE  Romb  p'),  a  French  poe« 
tical  and  miseellanepu^  writer,  .was  born  at  Marseilles, 
where  his  father  wasa  coQnmissioner<of  the  gallies,.  Marchf 
3,  168.4,'aBdf  s^udiedi 'fir/^t^.at  Nancy,  and  afterwards  at 
home  under  the  eye  of  his  patents.  His  first  verses  were 
engraven  on  the  trees,  aivd  ii\&  long  residence  in  the  coun-. 
try  inspired  iiim  to  wr^te  ip  the, pastoral  style.  His  parents 
in  vabin;solicited  .himrU>7§iigage  in  some  profession,  but  he 
shewed  aq  inyincibl^  repugnance,  and  was  afterwards  en* 
abled  to  p^vsue  bin  iujgliiifU^ns.  He  married  in  1711,  and 
some  time-after  cfti^e  iif>  l^sfris,  where  he  connected  himself 
with  Pu  Bo:s^  JDeiiehety^jaqd  Foiitenellc^  and  during  hja 
{esid^ttf.e  here,  h^vv^rot^iiis  fables.  In  1724,  be  returne^V 
taPrc^yefure,  ap4  ^^.^  competitor  for  some  academical 
prizes,  .^nd  in  17^79  jP^^li^^ed  his  performances.  Hd 
died  at  Marseilles,  Marcfi  27,  1748.  His  principal  work^ 
^^^.  f •♦  "tilecueil  d0,  Fables  nouvelles  en  vers,"  1747, 
l^mo,  -2.;"  CEuvfes  posthumes,"  Marseilles,  1764,  4  voJs^ 
|/2gio,  consisting,  of  a  volume  of  new  fables,  a  comedy^ 
thp  Novelist,  in  thi%ve  'acts,  odes,  epigrams,  epistles  ia 
P/ose  and  verse,  and  an  academical  discourse.  His  pre-: 
liminary  Essay  on  Fable,  in  the  first  volume,  is  considered 
as  an  ingenious  performance.  * 

^  Bios.  Brkamiica.  *  Bio^.  Uoi^erseUt, 
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ARDENE  (JoHti  PaOL  d%  Rome  d'),  brother  of  die 
preceding,  and  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Mar-* 
aeilles  in  1689,  gained  several  academical  prizes  for  hia 
poetical  assays,  and  became  superior  of  the  collie  of  bif 
congregation.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  rendering  retire- 
ment  necessary,  he  went  to  the  chateau  d'Ardenne,  near 
Sisteron,  where  he  passed  the  lemaiftder  of  his  days  in 
study,  and  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  ]>oor  of  the  neigh-« 
boulrhood  by  many  acts  of  charity.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1769. 
Botany  was  his  favourite  purauit  in  this  retirement,  where 
he  formed  a  garden  that  was  eagerly  visited  by  persons 
curious  in  rare  plants  and  flowers ;  and  the  result  of  his 
studies  appeared  in  the  following  publications,  1.  ^  Traite 
de  Renoncules,*'  Paris,  1746^  8vo.  «.  **  Traite  des  Tu- 
lipes,"  1760,  If  mo.  3.  "Traite  des  Oeillets,"  1762, 
12mo.  4.  ^^  Traite  des  lacinthes,*^  l2mo.  5.  ^'  Traite 
de  rOreille  d'ours,'^  8vo.  6.  **  Lettres  interessantes  pour 
les  medicins  de  profemion,  utilea  aux  ecclesiastiqaes,'' 
Avignon,  1759,  2  Vols.  12mo.  7.  "  Antiee  chanipetre,^* 
Florence  '  (really  Lyons),  1769,  3  vols.  12mo.  He  was 
also  editor  of  his  brother's  posthumous  work&  '■ 

ARDERN  {John),  an  early  medical  writer  of  the  Eng-« 
lish  nation,  whose  works  come  within  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Freind.  It  appears,  that  he  was  a  surgeon  of  great  expe* 
rience,  and  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  having  become 
eminent  in  that  branch  in  this  nation.  He  was  many  years 
settled  in  the  town  of  Newark,  from  1348  to  1370,  when 
he  removed  to  London  ;  but  the  exact  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  Although  much  empiricism  and  superstition 
appear  in  his  prajcttce,  yet  many  useful  observations  are 
to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and  he  may  be  classed  among 
Aose  who  have  really  improved  their  profession.  A  trea- 
tise of  his  on  the  **  Fistula  in  Ano**  was  translated  und 
published  by  John  Read  in  1588,  and  be  left  a  manuscript 
which  is  in  the  Sloanean  library,  entitled  **  De  re  Her^* 
baria,  Physica,  et  Chirurgica.*'  * 

ARDERNE  (James),  an  English  divine,  dean  of  Ches-^ 
*ter,  was  a  native  of  Cheshire,  and  descended  from  an  an« 
eient  family  of  the  same  name  m  that  county.  He  wsi 
educated  in  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1673,  he 
became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Ox*» 

1  Biog.  UDnrenelle. 

*  Freiod't  Uisl.  of  Pbysic-^Tanncr  Bibl«-PuUeaej>s  Sketcbes. 
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f0td)  partly  (or  the  sake  of  the  ptiblic  Ul>rai79  Hod  partly  .tfo  i 
eujoy  the  conversation  of  the  divines  of  this  universj.^/. 
He  held  the  living  of  St  Boiolph  Aldgate  in  London  froin 
1666  to  16d2y  when  king  Charles  II.  to  whom  he  wa». 
chaplain  in  ordinary^  bestowed  on  hini  the  deanery  of  Ches^. 
ter.  .  He  attached  himself  afterwards  to  the  cause  of 
James 'U.  and  suffered  much  in  bis  popularity  ^t  Chester^ 
where  he  died  Sept.  18,  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  ca« 
tbedral  church.  By  will  he  bequeathed  bis  books  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  estate  to  provide  and  maintain  a  pub- 
« lie  library  in  the  said  cathedral  of  Chester  for  the  use  of 
the  city  and  clergy.  His  writings  were,  ^'  Directions  con- 
cerning the  matter  and  style  of  Sermons,"  167 1^  .12mo; 
^*  Conjectura  circa  EarmiMif  D.  Clementis  Romani,  cui  sub- 
jiciuntur  castigatioues  in  Epiphanium  et  Petavium  de  Eu** 
charistia,  de  Ccelibatu  Clericorum,  ct  de  orationibus  pro 
vita  functis,"  Load.  1683,  4to.  In  the  title  of  this  book 
he  latinizes  his  name  into  Jacobus  de  Ardenm.  He  pnnted 
also  some  single  sermons  on  occasional  topics.  ^ 

ARENA  (Anthony  d*)i  a  lawyer  and  macaronic  poet 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  SolUers,  in  the  dio« 
cese  of  Toulon^  of  a  family  known  from  tke  thirt^nth 
century  by  the  name  of  La  §able.  After  studying  nuder 
Alciatus  at  Avienon,  he  began  his  literary  qareerby  writing 
some  wretched  books  on  jurisprudence,  and  comforted 
himself  for  the  little  demand  that  was  made  for  them  by 
the  fame  of  his  m^aronic  verses.  This  species  of  poetiy^ 
which  Merlin  Coccaio  brought  into  great  vogue,  in  Italy, 
GOQsisted  in  a  confused  string  of  words  partly  Latin,  partly 
French,  partly  Provengal,  made  into  a  medley  of  barbarous 
composition.  The  priacipal  performance  of  this  kind  by 
^ur  provengal  poet  is  his  '^  Description  of  the  war  carried 
QU  by  Charles  V.  in  Provence,*'  printed  at  Avigqon,  and 
yery  scarce  of  that  c^itiop,  in  1537  ;  reprinted  in  1747  in 
S.voy  at  Paris,  dnder  the  name  of  Avignon,*  and  at  Lyons^ 
1760.  There  are  other  piecea  of  maoarooic  poetry  by  the 
fame  author,  *<  Pe  bragardi^i^a  villa  .de  ^oleriis,  &c.'' 
I67p»  in  l2mo.  He  died  in  1544,  being  judge  at  St 
lUini  near  to  Aries. ' 

ARENA  (iIames  Dfi))  a  learned  civUian  and  wril£r»^  wai 
hom  ia  the  thirteenth  centuxy^  aci^rding  to  some  at  Par.'- 

*  ,Wood>  AOu  Or.  vol,  U.-:-Kewgourt'i  Kepertori<iin, 
»  Hilt.  VBimi^e.— Mw^U 
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ma,  Off  as  others  report,  in  Flanders,  and  he  has  be^ 
sometimes  confounded  with  James  of  Ravenna,  but  ther^ 
is  less  doubt  respectuig  his  productions.    He  wrote  com* 
mentaiies  on  the  Code  and  the  Digest,  which  are  yet  con- 
sulted with  advantage,  and  few  works  of  the  kind  are  in 
higher  esteem  than  what  he  wrote  on  the  duties  of  exe« 
cutors,  entitled  <^  De  Commissariis,'' Venice,  1584,  folio. 
His  treatise  also,  **  De  excussione  bonarum,**  Cologne, 
1591^  8vo,  is  much  valued,  and  that  *^  De  Bannitis"  has  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  collection  of  writers  on  criminal 
law,  published  at  Francfort^  1587,  fol.    We  have  no  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  law  pro- 
fessor both  at  Padua  and  Bologna. ' 
-  ARESI  (Paul),  of  Milan,  but  born  at  Cremona  about 
the  y^ar  1574,  when  his  father  came  thereto  be  appointed 
podestat.  Or  governor,  was  then  called  Caesar,  and  did  not 
assume  the  name  of  Paul  until  he  entered  in  his  sixteenth 
year  among  the  regular  clerks  or  theatins,  after  his  fa^ 
therms  death.     He  made  such  proficiency  in  his  studies  that 
his  theological  tutor  was  obliged  to  prepare  himself  with 
more  than  common  care  to  answer  the  objections   and 
doubts  of  hislMiute  pupil,  ami  he  became  a  very  celebrated 
tireacher,  although  neither  his  voice  nor  manner  were  in 
his  fiavDur.     He  afterwards  taught  theology,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric,  at  Rome  atid  Naples.     Isabella  of  Savoy,  af- 
terwards duchess  of  Modena,  chose  him'  for  her  confessor, 
and  appointed  him  bishop  of  Tortona.   Here  he  principally 
fesided,  and  passed  his  days  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  many  works,  which  have  been  pub« 
lished,  and  for  a  long  period  were  highly  popular.     He 
died  June  13,  1644.     His  principal   Latin  works  were^ 
I.  *'  In  libros  Aristotelis  de  Generatione  et  Corruptione,'^ 
Milan,  1617^  4to.     2.  **  t>e  Aqus  transmutatione  in  sa* 
trificio  Missae,*'  Tortona,   1622,  8vo.     3.  ^*  De  Cantici 
Canticorum    sensu,    velittitio   bina,"    Miran,    1640,  4to, 
4.  '*  Velitationes  sex  in  ApOcalypsim,''  Milan,  1647,  fol. 

fiiblished  by  P.  Sfondrati,  with  the  life  of  the  author.  In 
t^ian  he  wrote,  5.^' Arte  di  predicar  bene,*'  Venice^ 
1611,  4to,  often  reprinted.  6.  'Mmpresse  sacre  con  tri*' 
plitati  dikeorsi  illustrate  ed  arrichtte,*'  Verona,  1613,  4to» 
and  reprinted  and  augmented  by  llie  author,  in  7  vols.  4to, 
1621 — 1635,  to  which  he  added  an  eighth,  in  1.640,  under 

»  Bitff .  UniTemUt,— Moisri.«*0Mt.  Bi«tor»(}tte% 
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the  title  of  <<  La  Ritioguatdia,  &c."  7.  «<  Delia  Tribola- 
aione  e  suoi  rimedii,"  Tortona,  1624,  2  vols.  4tOy  and  often 
reprinted.  8.  ^  '*  Panegirici  fiatti  in  diversi  occaaioni,'* 
Milan)  8?o,  no  date>  but  the  dedication  is  dated  1644. 
There  was  another  edition  in  1659,  4to.  His  Latin  ser- 
mons, which  some  authors  mention^  never  existed^  nor 
was  it  usual  in  the  seventeenth  centurjr  to  preach  in  Italy 
i|i  any  language  but  Italian.  ^ 

ARET£USy  was  a  physician  ,of  Cappadocia,  but  in 
what  time  he  flourished  authors  are  not  i^reed;  some 
placing  him  under  Augustus  Caesar,  others  under  Trajaa 
or  Adrian.  Saxius  places  him  about  the  year  94.  Haw- 
ever  his  works  are  very  valuable.  The  best  editions  were 
published  by  Dr.  Wigan  and  Dr.  Boerhaave.  Dr.  Wigan'a 
was  elegantly  and  correctly  printed  in  folio,  at  Oxford, 
1723  :  in  his  preface  he  gives  an  account  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding editions.  To  this  are  subjoined,  dissertations  on 
the  age  of  Areta&us,  his  sect,  his  skill  in  anatomy,  and  hia 
method  of  cure.  At  the  end  is  a  large  collection  of  various^ 
readinffs  with  notes  on  them ;  a  treatise  on  the  author'a 
ionic  dialect,  and  a  Greek  index  by  the  learned  Maittaire^ 
who  in  1726  published  in  4to  Peter  Petit's  Commentary 
upon  the  first  three  bpoks  of  Areteus,  which  had  been 
discovered  among  the  papers  of  Grsevius.  Boerhaave'a 
edition  was  published  at  Leyden,  1731,  and  another  by 
Haller  in  1771,  which  some  think  inferior  to  Boerhaave's. 
In  1786,  Dr.  Mofiat  published  '^Areteus,  consisting  of 
eight  books,  on  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cure  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases;  translated  frook  the  original  Greek," 
^vo,  London.  Aretseus  b  an  author  yet  much  admired  by. 
every  physician  who  has  atteintively  read  his  writings.  His. 
style  18  equally  remarkable  for  conciseness  and  perspicuity^ 
and  he  particularly  excels  in  describing  symptoms,  and 
in  the  therapeutic  part  has  rarely  been  equalled.  There 
is  nothing  known  of  his  personal  history.  * 

ARETINOy  BfiRNAHD,  or*  Unico  Aretino.  See  AC* 
COLTL 

ARETINO  (Chaelbs)  was  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  and 
has  been  enumerated  among  the  learned  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  b  praised  by  Poggius,  which  Bayle 
chooses  to  suspect  was  done  merely  because  Aretino  waa 

*  <  Biographie  lTniverte1Ie.-.-Moreri. 

•  0«D.  Dietti— Mem.  of  Lit«nitare,To]f.  XII-  sncl  XIU.-*MofiftVf  Axt%KVS^*^ 
Sailer  BibL  Mtd.  Prat.«i*]iwgct,  libl.«!^pt  Med, 
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mi  enemy  of  Philelphus,  whom  Poggius  hated.  PliUelphtiSy 
od  the  other  hand,  represents  Aretino  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light.  He  Is  altowedy  however,  to  have  been  a  good  Greek 
atid  Latin  scholar,  and  to  have  given  some  translations 
from  (tie  former.  He  was  also  a  pretty  good  poet,  and 
wrote  prose  comedies,  of  which  Albeit  de  Eybiw^  inserted 
some  fragments  In  bis  ^*  Margarita  Poetica*^*  But  what 
Bayle  considers  as  the  most  evident  proof  of  his  talents,  is, 
that  on  the  death  of  Leonard  Aretin^  in  -1443,  be  was 
ehosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  secretarf  of  the 
i^pubKc  of  Florenee.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.'^ 

AHETINO,  FRANCfs.     S^e  AGCOLTI,  FAancis. 

ARETINO  (GuiDO),  eelebratfed  for  his  ibusical  sKM, 
Hved  !  rt  the  eleventh  cen tuiy .  He  watf  a  native  of  A  rezzo, 
aeity  of  Tuscany ;  and  having  been  taught  the  practice  of 
music  in  his  jrouth,  and  pro4>ably  retained  as  a  chorister 
in  the  service  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in 
Chat  city^  he  became  a  monk  professed^  and  a  brother  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

In  this  retirement  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  sttnly  of  music,  particularly  the  system  of  the  ancients, 
mod  above  aH  to  reform  their  method  of  notation.  The 
difficukies  tibkt  attended  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
dmrch  bffices  were  so  great,  diat,  as  he  himself  says,  ten 
y*?ars  were  gfenerally  consumed  barely  in  acquiring  the 
^owledge  of  ^the  plain-song ;  and  this  consideration  in« 
di!|ced'him  to  labour  afbef  some  amendment,  some- method 
thAt  t^ight  fecilitate  instruction,  and  enable  tbbse  em* 
plpyed  in  the  choral  service  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a' 
correct  and  dedent  manner.  Accoi'ding  to  thteiegwidary 
accounts  extant  in  old  monkisAi  mantiscripts,  he  wotdd  ap*' 
pear  to  have  been  tns|>{red,  and^^e  seems  to  leun  to  tfais 
pinion  j  but  graver  historianii  ^ay,  that  betng  at  vespers 
in  the  chapel  of  bis  monastery,  it  happened  thitt  one  of 
the  offices  appointed  for  tbat  day  w^  thebymn  of43t.  John, 

UT  queani  laxis  REsonare  fibfSs 

MJra  gestorum  FAmuli  tuorum 

S0L?6  pDlintis  .  LAbiis  niatum 

fiBneteJoennes. 

Dtmng^the  pcrformahce  of  •  the  hymn,  he  remarked  the 
iteration  of  tlie  words,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  Ut,^  Mi, 
Fa^  SoI|  La }  he  observed  likewise  a  dissimiladty  between 

1  Qea.  Diet. 
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tbe  closeness  of  the  syllable  Mi  and  the  broixd  open  scNindl 
of  Fa,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  impreds  upon 
the  mind  a  lasting  idea  of  their  congruity ;  and  immediately 
conceived  a  thought  of  applying  these  six  syllables  to  per- 
fect an  improvement  either  then  actually  made  hyt  him,  or 
under  consideration,  viz.  that  of  converting  tha  ancient 
tetrachords  into  bexacbords. 

Struck  with  the  discovery,  be  Retired  to  his  study  ;>  and 
having  perfected  his  system,  began  ta. introduce  it  into 
practice :  the  persons  to  whom  be  communkat^d  it  wem 
brethren  of  his  own  monastery,  from  whom  it  met  with  but 
a  cold  reception,  which,  in  the  epistle  to  his  friend^  hd 
ascribes  probably  to  its  true  cause,  envy :  however,  his 
interest  with  the  abbot,  and  his  employment  in  the  chapel» 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  his  ma« 
tliod  on  the  boys*  who  were  in  training  for  the  choral  sec<»> 
vice,  and  it  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations* 
*'To  the  admiration  of  all,'^  says  cardinal  Baronius,  ^'a  boy 
learnt  thereby,  in  a  few  months,  what  no  man,  though  of 
I  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain  in  sevecal  years/' 
The  fame  of  Guido's  iurentaon  soon  spread  abroad,  and 
among  other  honours  bestowed  upon  him,  the  pope  John 
XX.  or  XIX  for  this  is  not  agreed  on,  sent  three  messen- 
gers to  invite  him  to  Rome ;  h^  complied,  and  being  pre-> 
sented,  was  received  by  his  holiness  with  great  kindness. 
The  jK>pe  had  several  conversations  with  him,  in  all  which 
he  interrogated  him  as  to  his  knowledge  m  music:  and 
upon  the  sight  of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought 
with  him,  marked  with  tbe  syllables  agreeable  to  his  new 
invention,  the  pope  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy,  and 
ruminating  on  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Guido,  would  not 
stir  from  his  seat  till  he  had  learned  perfectly  to  sing  m 
verse ;  upon  which  he  declared,  that  he  could  not  have 
beUeved  the  efficacy  of  the  noetbod,  if  he  had  not  been 
convinced  by  tbe  experiment  he  himself  had  made  of  it. 
Tbe  pope  would  have  detained  bin)  at  Rome  ;  but  labour- 
ing under  a. bodily  disorder,  and  fearing  an  injury  ta  his 
health  from  tbe  air  of  tbe  place,,  and  the  heat  ef  the  sum- 
mer, virhich  was  then  approaching,  Guido  left  that  city 
lyith  a  promise  to  revisit  it,  and  explain  to  his  boUness  tbe 
principles  of  his  new  system*  On  his  return  hooieward^ 
ne  made  a  visit  to  the  abbot  of  Pooiposay  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  who  was  very  earnest  to  have  Guido 
settle  in  t^ie  monastery  of  that  place  :  to  which  invitation 
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it  seems  be  yielded,  .being,  as  be  says,  desirous  of  render- 
ing so  great  a  monastery  still  more  famous  by  bis  studies 
there. 

Here  it  was  tbat  be  composed  a  tract  on  music,  entitled 
^^  Micrologusi^*  or  '*  A  sbort  Discourse,'*  wbicb  be  dedi- 
cated to  Theodald  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  finished,  as  be 
himself  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under  the  pontificate  of 
John  XX.  and  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  Vossius  speaks 
also  of  another  musical  treatise  written  by  him,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  person.  Most  of  the  authors  who  ha?e 
taken  occasion  to  mention  Guide,  speak  of  the  ^  Micro- 
logus,'*  as  contaimhg  the  sum  of  his  doctrine :  but  it  is  in 
a  small  tract,  entitled  '^Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inve- 
niendi,**  that  his  declaration  of  his  use  of  the  syllables, 
with  their  several  mutations,  and  in  sbort  bis  whole  doc- 
trine of  solmisatiou,  is  to  be  found.  This  tract  makes  part 
of  an  epistle  to  a  very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido, 
whom  he  addresses  thus,  ^'Beatissimo  atque  dulcissimo 
fratri  Michael! ;"  at  whose  request  the  tract  itself  seems 
to  have  been  composed. 

Whether  Guido  was  the  author  of  any  other  tracts,  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  nowhere  appears  that  any  of 
his  works  were  ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius,  in  his 
^' Annales  Ecolesiastici,'*  tom.  XL  p.  73,  has  given  at  length 
the  epistle  from  him  to  bis  friend  Michael  of  Pomposa, 
and  that  to  Theodald  bishop  of  Arezzo,  prefixed  to  the 
Micrologus ;  and  yet  the  writers  x)n  music  speak  of  the 
**  Micrologus**  as  a  book  in  the  hands  of  every  one*  Mar- 
tini dtes  several  manuscripts  of  Guido,  namely,  two  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  the  one  written  about  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  the  other  less  ancient;  another  among 
the  archives  of  the  chapter  of  Pistoja,  a  city  in  Tuscany ; 
and  a  third  in  the  Mediceo*Laurenziano  library  at  Flo- 
rence, of  the  fifteenth  century :  these  are  said  to  be  the 
^<  Micrologus.**  Of  the  epistle  to  Michael  of  Pomposa, 
together  with  the  '^  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,** 
he  mentions  only  one,  which  he  says  is  somewhere  at  Ra- 
tisbon.  Of  the  several  tracts  above  mentioned,  the  last 
excepted,  a  manuscript  is  extant  in  Baliol  college,  Ox- 
ford. Several  fragments  of  the  two  first,  in  one  volume, 
are  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
very  much  mutilated.  [ 

>  ^unie^f  sod  ^aw]uI|i'8  Histories  of  >|iisio.*rPict,  de  Musii^tte  dcM-  Srosiaid* 
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ARETINO,  John.    See  TORTELLIUS. 

ARETINO,  Leonard.    See  BRUNL 

ARETINO  (Peter),  an  author  who  once  raised  con« 
aiderable  fame  by  invective  and  indecency^  was  bom  in 
149;2,  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  the  natural  son  of  Lewis 
Bacci  by  a  woman  whose  name  was  Tita.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  employed  to  bind  books,  and  from  looking 
occasionally  into  their  contents  acquired  some  little  learn- 
ing. He  was  driven  from  his  native  city,  for  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  harmless  of  his  works,  a  satire  on  indulr 
gences,  and  went  to  Perugia,  where  he  gave  the  first  spe^ 
cimen  of  his  abominable  taste,  by  altering  a  picture  on  a 
aacred  subject.  He  then  walked  to  Rome,  mth  no  effects 
but  his  apparel,  and  there  he  lost  his  first  situation,  in  the 
service  of  a  merchant,  by  being  detected  in  a  theft  He 
next  became  a  domestic  of  die  cardinal  Giovanni,  on  whose 
death  he  obtained  an  employment  in  the  Vatican  under 
Julius  II.  and  by  his  orders  be  was  soou  after  expellefl  the 
court,  but  he  contrived  to  return  to  Rome  and  ingratiate 
himself  with  Leo  X.  who  bestowed  presents  on  him,  and 
he  likewise  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Clement  VII.  the  succee- 
»ot  of  Adrian  VI.  Six  infamous  sonnets  which  were  writtep 
on  as  many  indecent  paintings  by  Julio  Rpmano,,  and  eiv- 
graved  by  M.  A.  Raimondi»  occasioned  his  being  again 
gent  out  of  Rome.  It  is  painful  to  connect  the  names  oi 
these  eminent  artists  with  tl^e  productions  of  Aretino,  but 
there  is  less  cause  to  wonder  at  this  insult  to  public  de« 
cency,  when  we  find  that  notwithstanding  Aretino's  expuU 
sion  and  character,  John  de  Medici  patronised  him,  and 
invited  him  to  Milan,  where  he  rendered  himself  agnreeable 
to  Francis  I. ;  and  the  credit  which  he  bad  acquired  by  the 
friendship  of  John  Medici  recommended  him^to  the  nor 
tice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  nien  of  the  times* 
From  this  period  he  fixed  bis  residence  at  Venice,  and  re^ 
solved  not  to  attacb-himself  to  any  patron,  -but  to  enjoy  hia 
freedom,  and  to  procure  his  own  subsistence  by  the  la^* 
bours  of  his  pen. 

Of  his  works,  it  has  been  justly  said  by  Mn  Rpscoe^  thiit 
-whether  in  prose  or  verse,  sacred  or  profane,  epic  or  dra* 
matic,  panegyri^l  or  satirical, .  and  notwithstanding  tl\eir 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  ia 
point  of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation ;  yet  the 
4;ommendations  which  Aretino  received  from  his  contem- 
poraries are  beyond  example.   These  would  not  be  wortli 
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recording  as  praise  bestowed  on  such  a  character,  but  tli^''^ 
are  striking  and  useful  features  in  the  character  of  an  age 
on  which  some  writers  have  bestowed  great  commendations 
on  account  of  its  learning  and  patronage  of  learned  men. 
Aretino  seems  to  have  been  born  to  sport  with  the  passions 
of  the  great,  and  to  exalt  and  perpetuate  the  vices  of  the 
Tulgar.  As  a'  proof  bow  well  he  knew  how  to  manage  the 
former,  we  may  state  from  his  latest  biographer  the  foI« 
lowing  examples  of  misapplied  patronage.  Francis  I.  not 
only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  goldj  and  afforded  him 
other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that  the  pope 
would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society.  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold 
prown9,  and  Charles  V.  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  one  occasion  placed  him  on  his  right  hand, 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimafte  conversation.  Julius  III. 
gave  him  a  thousand  crowns,  accompanied  with  a  papal 
bull,  nominating  *him  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  to  which  dig-- 
nity  was  also  annexed  an  annu'al  income^  These  fevours 
and  distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sove-i 
reigns  and  chief  nobiKty  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of 
Aretino  to  such  a  degree,  that  be  expected  to  be  created  a 
cardinal,  and  actually  boasted  that  he  had  refused  that 
*l]ohour.  He  assumed,  however,  the  titles  of  **  II  Divino,'* 
the  **  Divine,'*  and  "  the  Scourge  of  princes."  Medalsi 
v^ere  struck  in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated 
ynth  a  ehain  of  gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  6f 
Europe  bringing  to  him  their  tribute.  On  the  odber  hand, 
•however,  he  Was  frequently  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the 
persons  be  had  lampooned,  and  his  literary  adversariesi 
frequently  employed  their  pens  in  exposing  his  vanity 
imd  in&mous  character. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  violent 
burst  of  laughter  on  hearing  of  an  indecent  story,  respect- 
ing his  two  sisters,  who  were  prostitutes  at  Venice.  This 
happened  in  1557.  In  his  latter  days  he  composed  some 
works  of  the  pious  kind,  but  never  appears  to  have  quitted 
his  vices.  His  pious  works  were,  a  paraphrase  on  the 
pehifential  psalms,  and  another  on  Genesis,  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  of  St.  Catharine  of  8ienua>  and  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  ^ 

1  Gen.  Dict.-.-Morerk-i«Rofooe*s  l4eo.-«-?Life  by  Ma^ttchcUi,  Pa4|»i  1744, 

gvo.— Bi^,  Umretraelle* 
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ARETIUS  (BfiKEDiCTUs),  an  eminent  Swiss  divine  and 
.botanist^  was  born  ait  Berne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six* 
teenili  century,  and  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  teacher 
of  theology  at  Marpurg,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  reformed 
religion. .  'Hi^  lectures  were  extremely  crowded,  and  hig 
religious  writings  very  popular.  His  ^*  Examen  Theblo« 
gicum/'  a  voluminous  work,  was  printed  twelve  times 
witbiii.  three  years.  He  died  at  Berne,  much  lamented, 
April  22,  1674.  His  principal  theological  works  are,  the 
**  Examen  Tfaeologicum,''  already  noticed ;  Commentaries 
on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  different 
times:  a  Life  of  Gentilis,  with  a  refutation  of  his  principles, 
&c.  But  few  of  thes^  are  now  so  well  known  as  his  repu« 
tation  for  botanical  knowledge.  On  this  subject  he  fre- 
quently corresponded  with  Conrad  Gessner,  the  Pliny  of 
Germany,  and  with  the  other  eminent  botanists  of  bis  time. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  plants  growing 
on  the  Alps,  of  which  he  discovered  and  .described  forty  of 
greatrari&p.  Some  of  them  be  introduced  in  gardens,  And 
gave  dkrectioBs  for  the  cultivation  of  them.  He  also  pub« 
lished  a  description  of  two  mountains,  the  Ntesen  and  tha 
Stokhorn,'  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  remarkable  for  their 
height  and  the  curious  plants  which  grow  upon  them.  It 
is  a  small  work  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  his 
fiieAd  and  countryman  Piperinus,  and  was  printed  with 
the  works  of  Valerius  Cordus,  under  the  title  '*  Stockhoroii 
et  Nessi  Helvetise  montium,  et  nasceniium  in  eis  stirpium 
descriptio,  impr.  in  operibus  Val.  Cordi/*  Strasburgb, 
1561.  •  Conrad  Gessner  bestows  a  high  character  on  Are- 
tius  in  his  ^*  Hortos  Germanicut^''  and  gave  the  name 
Aretia  to  a  plant  in  honour  of  him,  which  Haller  and  Lin«> 
nsBus  have  preserved,  with  equally  honourable  notice  of  his 
skill  and  useful  researches  in  botany.  ^ 

ARGAIZ,  or  ARGAEZ  (GREOoav  de),  a  Spanish  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  belongs  to  the  class  .of  literary  impostors.  In 
1667,  he  published' at  Madrid  an  ecclesiastical  history  of 
3pfiin,  which  he  pretended  to  have  compiled  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Grenada,  and  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Hau^ert.  The  title  was  ^^  Poblacion  ecclesias-- 
tica  de  Espana,  y  noticia  de  sus  primeras  honras,  hallada 

1  Melchior  Adam. — ^VarheideD'i  £ffigiefl.«-Biographie  UmTeneUei^««Biiner« 
*-FuUer*i  AM  RedWivus. 
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en  los  eeritos  de  S.  Gregorio,  obispo  de  Grenada,  y  e&  el 
cronicon  de  Hauberto/'  &c.  2  vol.  fol.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  more  credit,  he  had  the  unpudence  to  dedicate  f^ 
work  to  the  Supreme  Bein^i  but  the  imposture  was  soon 
detected  by  Garcia  de  Molina,  who  proved  that  Axgaias 
had  forged  the  pretended  manuscripts  of  St  Greg^oiry  and 
Hanbert^  \    »;  ' 

ARGALL  (John),  an  English  writer,  was  the  third  son 
of  Thomas  Argall  by  Maiqgaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  John 
Talkame  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, and  entered  a  student  in  Christ^chnrch  in  Oxford  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  queen  Mary^s  reign.  He  took  tht 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1565,  and  was  senior  of  the  act 
celebrated  the  eighteenth  of  February  the  same  year.  After- 
wards he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  diviui^,  and, 
having  taken  holy  orders,  obtained  the  living  of  Halesworth 
in  Suffolk.  Being  at  a  feast  at  Cheston,  a  mile  distant 
from  that  town,  he  died  suddenly  at  the  tabie»  and  was 
buried  at  Halesworth,  October  8,  1 606.  During  his  stay 
at  the  universily,  he  was  a  noted  disputant,  and  a  great 
actor  of  plays  at  Christ-church,  particitlarly  when  the 
queen  was  entertained  there  in  1566.  He  was  esteemed  a 
very  good  scholar,  and  was  so  much  devoted  to  his  studies 
that  he  lived  and  died  like  a  philosopher,  with  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  things  of  diis  world.  He  wrote  ^^  D^ 
▼era  Posnitentia,''  Lend.  1604,  8vo,  and  *^  Introductio  ad 
artem  Dialecticam,"  ibid.  1605,  8vo.  In  this  book,  which 
Mr.  Wood  calls  *^  very  facete  and  pleasant,'*  the  author 
aays  of  himself,  that  '^  whereas  God  had  raised  many  of 
his  companions  and  contemporaries  to  high  dignities  in 
the  church,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Bilson  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
Dr.  Martin  Heton  to  that  of  Ely,  Dr.  Henry  Robinson  to 
that  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Tobias  Mathews  to  that  of  Durham, 
&c.  yet  he,  an  unworthy  and  poor  old  man,  was  still  de- 
tained in  the  chains  of  poverty  for  his  great  and  innu* 
merable  sins,  that  he  might  repent  with  the  prodigal  son, 
and  at  length  by  God's  favour  obtain  salvation."  ' 

ARGALL  (Richard),  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  king  James  L 
of  whose  Ufe  we  have  no  particulars.  He  was  patronized 
by  Dr.  John  King,  bishop  of  London :  and  wrote  and 
published,  1.  *^  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  was  Solomon's^ 

>  Biog.  Unirenelle.«*^Antonio  fiibl.  Hispai^  ' '    ' 
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metaphrased  in  English  heroics,  by  way  of  dialogue,** 
Lond.  1621,  4tD,  dedicated  to  Henry  King,  arehdeacon  of 
Colchester,  son  to  the  bishop  of  London.  2.  '*  The  Bride*^ 
Ornaments :  poetical  essays  upon  divine  subjects,'*  Lon- 
don, 1621,  4to,  the  first  dedicated  to  John  Argall,  esq. 
the  other  to  Philip^  brother  to  Henry  King.  '  3.  "  Funeral 
Elegy,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his  erer  honoured 
lord,  John  King,  lata  bishop  of  London,**  same  year.  He 
wrote  also  a  book  of  ^  Meditations  of  Knowledge,  Zeal^ 
Tempemnce,  Bouu^,  and  Joy,*'  and  another  containing 
**  Meditations  of  Prudence,  Obedience,  &c.**  The  author 
intended  these  two  books  for  the  press  at^  the  same  time 
with  bis  poetical  works,  but  the  death  of  his  patron  de- 
ferred the  publication  of  them,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  afterwards  published.  ^ 

AKGELLATI  (Phiup),  an  Italian  printer,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  laborious  editors  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  Bologna  about  the  ^d  of  the  year  1685^  His  fii- 
mily,  then  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  that  ci^,  was  on* 
ginally  of  Florence.  After  having  begun  his  studies  at 
Boloena,  he  went  to  Florence,  and  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  literati  of  that  city,  particularly  the  ce* 
lebrated  MagliabechL  From  Florence  he  went  to  Lucca, 
and  then  to  Leghorn,  where  he  meant  to  embark  for  France, 
but  the  death  of  one  pf  his  uncles  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  first  projected 
an  edition  of  the  works,  already  in  print,  or  in  manuscript, 
of  Ulysses  Aldrovandi,  with  additions,  notes,  and  corrections, 
and  engaged  several  learned  persons  to  assist  him,  but  death 
having  removed  the  greater  part  of  them  in  a  few  years, 
he  was  oblie^ed  to  give  up  the  undertaking.  He  then  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Carlantonio  Bedori,  a 
Bolognese  gentleman,  at  Bologna,  1715,  4to.  Twoyeais 
after,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
city,  known  by  the  title  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
when  he  came  to  resign  his  office,  he  made  an  eloquent 
address  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  his  successors 
ordered  to  be  registered  among  their  acts.  His  next  and 
most  important  undertaking  was  an  edition  of  that  immense 
historical  collection,  entitled  **  Scriptores  Rerum  Italica"- 
^m."  The  learned  Muratori  having  imparted  to  him  thd 
design  h^  had  conceived  of  collecting  and  publishing  the 
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ancient  Italian  historians^  acknowledged  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  beea  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  from  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  press  adequate  to  such  an  exten- 
.sive  undertaking,  the  art  of  printing,  once  so  highly  cul- 
tivated in  Italy,  having  now  greatly  degenerated.  Argel- 
lati  being  of  opinion  that  Milan  was  the  only  place  where 
a  trial  might  be  made  with  effect,  to  reviv^.useful  printing, 
immediately  went  thither,  and  communicated  Muratori's 
,plan  to  count  Charles  Arcbinto,  the  patron  of  letters,  and 
bis  own  particular  patron.  Arcbinto  formed  a  society  of 
poblemen.  of  Milan,  called  the  Palatine  Society,  who  un- 
.dertook  to  defray  the  expeuce  of  the  edition,  si;cteen  of 
.the  members  subscribing  four  thousand  crowds  eaclu  Ar* 
gellati  then  took  every  necessary  step  to  establish  a  print- 
ing-office suited  to  this  liberal  patronage,  and  the  ^^  Scrip* 
tores  Rerum  Italicarum''  was  tiie  first  work  printed,  in 
which  Argellati  bore  a  considerably  part,  collecting  and 
furnisbiug  Muratori  with  most  of  the  manuscripts,  notices, 
and  dedications  of  the  first  volumes.  He  superintended 
at  the  same  time,  the  printingsof  other  works,  particulariy 
an  edition  of  Sigonius,  173B,  6  vols.  fol.  The  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  who  had  repaid 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Italian 
historians,  by  the  title  of  imperial  secretary,  and  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  crowns,  now  doubled  this'pension.  Ar« 
gellati  continued  to  publish,  with  incredible  labour  and 
dispatch,  various  editions  of  works  of  importance,  as  '^Opere 
inedite  di  Ludovico  Castelvetro,'*  1727,  4to.  ^^  Grazioli, 
De  antiquis  Mediolani  »dificiis,*'  1736,  fol.  *^  Thesaurus 
novus  veterum  InscriptionunV^  by  Muratori,  1739,  fol.  But 
.we  are  more  particularly  indebted  to  him  for,  1.  ^  Biblio^ 
theca  scriptorum  Mediolanensium,**  Milan,  1745,  2  vols, 
fol.  2.  *^  Biblioteca  de^  Volgaiizzatori  Italian!,'*  Milan, 
5  vols.  4to,  1767,  besides  which  he  contributed  a  great 
nnmber  of  essays  and  letters  to  various  collections.  He 
died  at  Milan  Jan.  5,  1755,  after  having  had  the  misfor*- 
tune  to  lose  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  article. ' 

ARGELLATI  (Francis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  May  8,  1712.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
law,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  Uie  latter  faculty  at 
Padua  in  1736,  but  having  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
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matheroaticfty  he  was,  in  1740,  appointed  royal  engineer* 
To  all  this  he  added  a  taste  for  the  otaWsics  and  Italiait  K« 
terature,  which  he  cultivated  in  his  father^s  liouse,  Where 
he  principally  resided,  either  at  Milan  or  Bologna,  at  whieb 
last  he  died  in  1754.  He  puhlished,  I.  ^^  Praetica  deVfotdr 
Vencto,"  Venice,  1737,  4to.  2.  An  Italian  translation  of 
Huet,  on  the  situation  of  Paradise,^'  1737,  8vo.  3.  •*  Sag- 
gio  d'uua  nuova  (ilosofia,*^  Venice,  1740,  8vo.  4.  **  Storia 
della  nascita  delle  scienze  e  belle  lettere,'*  &c.  Florence,' 
1743,  8vo.  This  was  tb  have  extended  to  twelve  volumes, 
but  one  only  appeared.  5.  '^  De  praeclaris  Jurisconsnltis 
Bononiensibus  Oratio,''  Ice.  1749,  4to,  to  which  is  added 
a  letter  by  his  father,  dated  Milan,  where  probably  this 
work  was  published.  6.  ^  II  Decaoieroue,'*  Bologna,  1751, 
2  vols.  Svo,  an  imitation  of  Boccaccio,  the  subjects  taken 
from  some  curious  facts  in  the  English  Philosophical  Trans^ 
actions,  accounts  of  travellers,  &c.  and  other  remilrkable 
events,  and  adventures,  but  more'pure  in  point  of  morality 
than  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  7.  '^  Novissima  sistema 
di  fiiosofia,  &c.''  Modena,  1753,  Hvo.  He  left  also  in 
manuscript,  a  life  of  John  Gaston,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  ef  a  female  saint  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. ' 

ARGENS  (John  Bai>tiste  de  Boykr,  Marqvis  d*),  one 
of  those  writers  who  contributed  to  the  general  desolation 
of  government,  religion,  and  morals,  which  was  afterwards 
completed  by  the  Fi^nch  encyclopedists,  was  bom  June 
24,  1704,  at  Aix  in  Proveneb^  where  his  father  was  procn* 
rator-general  to  the  parliament  of  that  city,  ilis  father 
intended  him  for  the  magistracy,  but  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  appears  to  have 
led  a  wandering  and  profligate  Hfe,  until,  on  his  return  from 
Constantinople,  be  was  induced  by  his  father  to  study  law. 
He  entered,  however,  agsiin'  into  the  army  in  1733,  und 
was  at  the  siege  of  Kell,  where  he  wa9  slightly  wounded, 
in  1734.  After  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg,  he  met  with  an 
accident  by  a  fail  from  bis  hoi^se,  which  disabled  him  fotr 
the  military  service.  Being  disinherited  by  his  father,  be 
wei|t  to  Holland,  and  maintained  himself  by  his  pen,  and 
when  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  came  to  the  throne,  he 
made  d^Aygens  his  cbambeHiain.  After  passing  twenty -five 
years  in  Berliu,  where  he  married,  he  returned  to  his  na« 
tive  countiy,  Aix,  where,  in  the  late  French  cant,  he  liv^d 
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»  philosophic  life,  .aad  died  at  die  ca^de  of  the  barotiest 
de  Garde,  bis  sister,  near  Toulon,  Jan.  11,  1771.  It  is 
said  that  in  his  last  illness,  he  requested  the  sacrament 
mieht  be  administered  to  him,  read  often  in  the  Gospel, 
and  procured  admission  into  a  fraternity  of  penitents.  His 
ocmversation  has  been  praised  for  the  candour  and  good* 
nature  of  his  manner,  as  well  as  for  its  wit  and  pleasantry. 
He  had  a  tendency  towards  melancholy,  but  was  a  good 
husband,  friend  and  master.  Witli  respect  to  bis  writings^ 
he  confesses  that  be  travelled  into  other  countries  where 
he  might  take  liberties  which,  would  not  be  permitted  at 
home.  He  professed  that  Bayle  was  his  model,  but  he  ia 
iar  behind,  that  author  in  genius  and  learning.  He  had,, 
however,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  besides  his  acquaint*' 
ance  with  several  languages,  he  studied  chemistry  and  ana- 
tomy, and  had  some  talent  for  paintings 

His  principal  works  were  the  ^^  Lettres  Juives;^'  "  Lettres 
Chinoises  ;'*  and  **  Lettres  Cabalistiques,**  which  were 
joined  to  ^^  La  Philosophie  du  bons  sens,**  and  published 
in  1768,  in  24  vols.  12mo,  under  the  title  of  the  '^  Worka 
of  marquis  d'Argens.*'  In  all  these,  religion  is  treated 
with  contempt,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  its  mi* 
nisters,  a  pros;ress  which  has  been  uniformly  observed  in 
the  writings  ofinfidels.  Besides  these,  he  published  a  gnoeat 
many  novek,  or  romances,  of  very  inferior  merit,  and 
which  never  have  been  favourites  with  the  public ;  he  also 
published  his  own  memoirs,,  which  at  least  show  thajt  hct. 
had  got  the  better  of  shame.  In  1 762,  he  published  "  Ocel*. 
lus  Lucanus,  en  Grec  et  en  Francis,  avec  des  dissertations 
sur  les  principales  questions  de  la  Metaphysiqt^e,  de  la 
Physique,  et  de  la  Morale  des  anciens:  qui  peuvent  ser?ir 
de  suite  k  la  Philosophie  du  Bons  Sens,'*.  Utrecbt,  8vo* 
And  afterwards  he  translated  '^  Timeus  Locrus,*'  the  other 
eminent  foHower  of  Pythagoras,  both  writers  who.  had 
been  neglected  by  universal  consent,  but  whom  d^Argena 
hoped  to  have  revived.  He  has,  howeY^f,  rather  displayed, 
his  reading  than  his  taste  or  judgment  ip  this  performance.* 
He  published  also,  '^  Memoires  secrets  de  la  Republiqae 
des  Lettres/*  4  vols.  l2mo,  and  **  Discour  de  Jplien  sur 
la  Christianlsme,*'  Gen.  8vo,  an  infamous  attack  oa  r&* 
ligion.    Both  these  are  deservedly  foi^ottea..'^. 
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•  ARGENSOLAy  die  name  of  two  Spanish  poets^  bro-*' 
dierS)  and  nittives^rf  Baibastro  ia  Angon,  who  descended 
from  a  family  originaU j  of  Ravenna.  Their  poems  were 
published  under  the  title  cf  '*  Rimas  de  Lupercio,  i  del 
doctor  Bartolome  Leonardo  de'Argensola^**  Saragossa, 
1634^  4to*  Antonio^  the  Spanish  biognq^her,  speaJu  in 
high  terms  of  this  volume,  andafter  him  Baillet  and  Feutiy 
dMlare  that  these  brothers  were  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 
Lttpercioy  or  Lobergo-Leonardo  d'Argensola,  the  eldest^ 
bom  about  the  year  l  $65,  was  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
to  cardinal  Albert  of  Austria,  secretary  to  the  empress 
If  aria  of  Austria,  and  secretary,  of  state  and  of  war  under 
count  de  Lemos,  the  vicen^  of  Naples^  where  he  weiit  to 
reside  in  1611,  and  where  be  died  in  1613.  He  ^onrote 
three  tragedies,  Isabella,  PhiUis^  and  Alexander.  Bartho- 
lomew Leonard  d*Argensola,  the  brother,  bom  in  1166^ 
waa  8Uccest»TeIy  canon  of  the  metropolitan  diurch  of  Sara* 

S>88a,  chaplain  to  the  empress  Maria,  and  rector  of  Villa 
erroosa.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Naples^  and 
after  his  death,  beieame  historiographer  of  Aragon,  and 
died  at  Saragossa,  Feb.  26,  1631.  Besides  the  poems 
printed  with  those  of  his  brother,  he  wrote,  1.  ^*  Conquista 
de  las  islas  Molocas,**  Madrid,  1609,  fol.  2. '^Primeraparte 
de  los  anales  de  Aragon  que  prosigue  los  de  Zurita,*'  Sara- 
gossa, 1630,  toL  and  some  other  works  enumerated  by 
Antonio.  * 
.  ARGENSON  (MARanis  DE).     See  VOYER. 

ARGENTIER  <Johk),  bom  at  Quiers,  in  Piedmont,  in 
1 5 13,  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  (tf  medicine, 
and  arriTed  at  gr^t  distinction  in  the  theory  of  his  art. 
He  died  at  Turin  in  1*572,  at  the  age  of  5S.  His  w<M:ks 
were  collected  after  Ms  death  in  2  vols,  in  folio,  at  Venice, 
1592,  1606,  and  at  Hanover  in  1610,  which  is  the  most 
complete  edition.  •  This  physician,  however,  was  of  little 
nervice  to  the  world  out  of  his  library.  When  he  was  called 
to  reduce  his  observation  to  practice,  he  discovered  that 
^e.had>  neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of  the  living 
subject;  but,  devoted  to  study  and  theory,  he  censured  the 
writings  of  Galen  with  much  acrimony,  which  procured 
lum  the  title  of  Censor  Medicorum.  * 

ARGENTRE  (CfiARtES  Duplessis  n'},  bishop  of  Tulles,' 
«ras  bom  Mi^  16,  1673,  in  the  parish  ofArgentri,  in  the 

i  Antonio  Bibl.  Hisp.^lio^  XJnirerselle. 
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dio<:ese  of  Rennes.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  Hten« 
tiat9>  becMie  doctor  of  the  Soii>onne  in  1700,  mloioiier 
tp  the  Jkiogin  1709,  and  the  only  one  upon  nrbom  that! 
qflloQ  W0»  Goafbrred  gratuitously;  and  in  1723  was^ap^. 
PQiiiAsd  bishop  of  Tulles.  His  favourite  study  was  theo-> 
Wy»- ^n- ^bich  he  employed  all  the  jtime  he  could  spare 
fr<w  the  duties  of  bis  bishopric,  which  he  discharged  with 
fidelity.  He  p^iblished,  1.  **  Latin  notes  on  Holden's  ^Ana* 
lysis  of  Faith/  Paris,  1698.*'  2.  *^  Apologie^de  ramoorqui' 
naum  fait  destrer  de  posseder  Dieu  seul,  &q^  ai»c  des  re-f4 
jooairqiiea  sur  les  maKimes  etJesprincipesde.]VLdeFene«* 
loQ,"  .Amsit.  16B8»  $f¥0.  3.  ^^Traite  de  TEg^ise,'*'  Lyon^' 
16d#,  2  voW.  10mo.  4..  <<£IemeRta  Thfolo^^/''  Paris,^ 
1709^  4to,  with  an  appendix- iki  1705,  and  an  apology  for 
someiof  his^  sentioient^  that  had  been  censuired.  5.  ^  Ler* 
ipon  pbUosopbiciiiU9**  Hague>1706,  4to.  6.  ^^  De  speopria 
vatione  qua  «es  supeniaturales  ardbus  naturalibus  di&« 
rqpt,"  ,PariS|  1707,  4to.  7.  ^^Afactini*  Grandini  opera^*' 
P,9l^s>  17&Q,  6  Tols*  8vo.  8.  '^iCoUectio  judidorum  de  no* 
vis  ;erroribvs,  172^,1733,  1736,  8  vols.' ^.  in  this  her 
has  cojilected  all  the  judgments  passed  upon  the  eirors.  of 
heretics  by  -  the .  church,  the  wosds  condemned,  the  cen«* 
sures  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Louraine,  Dowsy,* 
&c.  upon  false  doctrines,  and  the  controversies  on  theolc^ 
gical  topics.  The  work  is  therefore  cunoivs,  and  contains 
many  papers  of  importance  to  ecclesiastical  writers ;  but 
under  the  title  heresieSf  the  reader  miist  expect  to  find 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  refocipation;  9*  ^  Re- 
marques,  sur  la  traduction  de  TEcriture  Sainte  de  Sacy,'* 
4 to.  10.  <<  Instructien  pastorale,"  17S1,  4to.  11.  ^  Dia* 
sertation  pour  expliquer  en  quel  sens  on  peut  dire  qu^nn 
jugement  de  V  Eglise,  qui  condamneplusiears  propositions 
de  quelque  ecrit  dogmatique,-  est  une  regie  de  fois,*'  Tu}-> 
lesy  1783,  12mo.  This  cwous  disquisition  was  suppressed 
by  order  of  the  council.  1 2.  Several  devotional  tracts.  He 
was  also  about  to  have  published  ^'  Theologia  de  divinia 
littarii  expressa»'*  when  be  died  in.  hui  diocese,  Ocu  27, 
1740.  * 

ARGENVILLE.    See  DEZALLIER. 

ARGILLATA,  or  DE  ARGILLATA  (Paraii),  a  Bot 
logtiese  physician,  was  for  many  years  proflsssor  of  logic, 
astroBomy,  and  medicine,  and  died  at  Bologna  tn  1429s 
Qe  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  coutributed  to 
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iSbit  adrskncement  of  the  chirurgtcal  art  in  Italy.  Rig  works 
are  replete  with  sensible  observations^  and  a  candour  which 
induces  him  to  aeiuiowledge  such  errors  in  hb  practice  ot 
^opinions  as  experience  had  discovered.  His  observations 
on  the  use  of  the  suture,  the  cure  of  the  spina  ventosa,  and 
on  muscular  motion^  are  particularly  vahiable.  His  works^ 
^<  ChimrgiflB  librt  sex/'  went  through  four  editions  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  Venipe,  1480,  1492,  1497,  1499,  foL 
Haller  meutioos  also  an  edition,  1 520.  ^ 

ARGOLI  (Andrew),  an  Italian  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Tagliacoaao  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1 570. 
Being  involved  in  his  own  country  in  some  difficulties,  oc« 
casioned  by  hi$  attadimeut  to  astrological  reveries,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Venice,  where  the  senate,  per^ 
ceiying  the  extent  of  his  merit,  appointed  him  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Padua ;  at  the  same  time 
conferring  on  him  the  title  c^  chevalier  of  8t.  Mark  in  1636. 
He  died  in  1653.  His  writings  are,  1. '^Dediebuscriticis,** 
1652,  4to.  2. '*  Epheoierides,''  from  1620,  4  vols.  4to, 
and  3.  Observations  on  the  Comet  (^  1 653,  in  Latiu,  printed 
the  same  year.  His  Ephemerides  were  reprinted  at  Padua^ 
and  Lyons,  and  continued  to  the  year  1700.  * 

ARGOLI  (John),  son  of  the  former,  was  bom  in  160^ 
witb  a  decided  turn  for  poetry.  Before  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  published  an  idyllium  on  the  silk-worm,  *^  Bambace  e 
seta,  idillio/'  Rome^  1624,  ]2mo.  Shortly  afterwards,  in- 
q>ired  with  an  ardent  emulation  by  the  applauses  that  wer« 
lavished  on  Marini,  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Adonis,  he 
undertook  to  compose  one  of  die  same  kind.  Having  shut 
himself  up  in  a  room,  where  none  were  admitted  but  to 
'bring  him  his  victuals,  he  finished,  in  seven  months,  as^ 
the  age  of  seventeen,  a  poem  in  tw^ve  cantos,  entitled 
^  Endymion,^'  1626,  4to.  This  performance  was  so  much 
admired,  that,  though  published  with  his  name,  the  critics 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  bis 
father.  He  is  the  author  of  several  oUier  pieces  of  poetry, 
both  Latin  and  Italian,  but  the  greater  part  have  never  beeil 
printed.  His  taste  for  the  belles-lettres  did  not  prevent 
him  from  applying  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  philology, 
an4  apliquities ;  in  the  latter  he  was  a  contributor  to  va» 
nous  collections.  The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not 
koown :  but  it  is  thought  to  have  happened  in  1660.* 

<  Holler.-- Biosg.  Umverteife*— Manjet.  Bibl.  Script.  M«d. 
s  Monrl  «  Ibid«--Bainet*t  £nfaiii  Cciebres. 
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ARGONNE  (Noel,  called  DbM  Botiatenture  d^),  win 
born  at  Paris  in  1634,  and  died  a  Carthusiaiv  nionky  a)t 
Gaillon  near  Rouen,  Jan.  28,  \704y  at  the  age  of  aevvaty. 
He  did  not  entirely  quit  the  world .  on  becoming*  monk. 
His  talents  and  leariut>g  had  prucuved  him  iUiistrious 
friendS)  with  whom  he  carried  oiiia  literary  cfMrr«spondenoe. 
We  have  by  him,  1.  **  Traii6  de  la.  lectar)»i  dus  l^res'de 
I'EgKge."  The  best  edition*  is  of  1^97,  llTiiio/  :2.  **  Me- 
langes d'histoire  et  de  littcratnre,"  ptriilished  under  the 
najne  of  ^^Vigneul  Marvilliana,'^  reprinted  Hh^  1735,  in 
3  Vols.  12mo,  of  which  the  abbid  fianier  oompiled  almost 
the  whole  of  the  hist :  this  edition  i^  tpnefejable  to  the 
others.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  coliection  of  literarj 
anecdotes,  of  critical .  refleotiofis,  and  satirical  strokes. 
•There  appeac  qceasiotially  some  vioUtions  of  truth  and 
justice  in  boththe  one  and  the  other;  and  the  pobHcuever 
forgave  his  censures  on  laBril^yeve.*  But  these  misueUanie^ 
says  Dr.  WactoU)  have  more  learning  than  the  **  M^na- 
giana,*'  or  indeed  than  any  of  tbenUnrcrous  ^f  Anas,'^  so 
much  at  present  in  vogue,  Bayle  was  fond  of  them,  and 
frequently  quotes  them  in  his  Dictionary,  and  in  his  Letters, 
1699,  where  be  was  the  first  who  informs  its  o£  the  real 
name  of  %h^  author^  He  pubiished  ulsp  tinder  the  assumed 
qame  of  Moacade,  f^L* Education',  maxime^  et  reflexions^** 
1691,   12«io.^  •  ;  -.♦ 

ARGOTA  (Jerome  CotiTAi>OR>:D*),  a  learned  Portu*- 
^guese  tbea^ine  monk,  was  bom  atiOoUares  in  £^treniad»«a, 
in  1676,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1749. .  lie  was  one  oif  the 
•first  members  of  the  Portugtiese-  JDcademy  of  history,  and 
contributed  various  historical  papers  to  th^r  Memoirs>;  but 
tlie  woiks  ou  which.hii$ reputation chiefly.reste,  are,  1.  '^  De 
Antiquit^tibus  conventus  Bracarugustani,  iibri  IV/'  1728, 
4ta  and  n%Sj  jm  improyed  edition.  I'his  work  evinces 
the  research  of  a  profonnd  antiquary.  2.  *^  Mena'nres  pour 
servir  a  rhistoire  de  I'eglise^primatialede  Bragoe/*  Lisbon, 
IT^^ — 44, 3  vols.  4to.  3,  ♦*.  Regras  de  lingua  PortugTie2a,V 
I^isb^n,  1725,  8vo.  *  His  other  works  were  Semioiis^  and 
i^ives  of  tbe-  sai  nts.  *  .       %  -  •  • 

ARGUE8  (GE4tir]U>  DES),  a> geemeU-ician  <of  tbesieven- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1 597,  and  died  there 
in  1661. .  He  was  the  friend  of  Descartes :  this  friendship 
was  of  service  to  them  botli;  Descartes  instructed  his 
friend^  and  Des  Argues  defended  his  master  against  Fer- 

I  BiOf.  UpiverseUfv— Mgferi.        *  Biog.  Universelle.— Sftxii  Qnomastlcoa. 
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mst  ahd  Bounlia« .  He  wrote,  t\  '*  Un  Trtk^  de  Pcrapec^ 
tive,"  fol.  2.  **  Trait6  des  Sectibns  ConiqueS)  8v«l  3»  *<  LH 
Pratique  da  Trait,?' <Sw).  4.  "Trait*  de  la  ooupe  des 
Pierres,*'  8vo,  an  excellent  work  on  Aooe-ciUting.  >S.  '^Ma- 
ttiere  de  poser  l*essieu< auY  cadrans.solaires/*  6«  ^ OMitiiere 
de  gya?er  en  taiUe  donee,  et  a^Peau  foilie.'V.*^  "Ammt 
treatises  are  said  to  be  written  wiiih  precisioni'and<in  a 
better  style  ;thaii  might  hare  been  ex|>ecteid  fraoi  Ua 

ARGYBOPYLUS  (Johk)  was  oae  of  the  first  of  those 
learned  persons  who  .tied  into  Italy  upon  tble  taking  of 
OoDstancioople  by  Mahosoel  II.  in  1453,  wad- .Contributed 
to  the*  k^eviaal  of  Greek  learning*  in  the  west.  Cosmo  dtf 
MedjciS)  duke  of  Tuscany,  made  hins  professor  of  Greek 
at  Florence,  and  appointed. him  pneceptor  to  his'  son  Petei; 
anct  tO'bis  graadsofa  jLorenzo.  Ue  had  several  iUustrious 
pupils. at  Florenice^  t0*whom  hci  read  lectures  in  the  Gneek 
kflguag^  and  phiiosi^phy  ;  and>ambng8t  the  rest  Aagelus 
Politianus^ .  Acdaioliy  ratnl  Reuchldriua.  In  14^6,  .he  went 
into  Erance,  to. ask  the  asmtan^e.of  Oharles  VII.  ia  behalf 
of  some  ftiends  and  ilelattoas,  wfiocn^be  wanted.te  isedeem 
from  Turkish  slavery.  He  cant«u«ied  many  years  ia  bis 
pnofassorslnyiatFforence;  baty  thd  plagae  at  kength  obliging 
ban  to  quit  it,  he  wiant  to  ttome^  where  he  publicly  read 
lectures  upon  thof  Greek  text  of  Aristotle.  He  died  of  an 
autumnal  fever,  which  was  brought  on  by  an  intemperate 
eating  of  melons,  iir^he  7t)th  year  of  bis  age,  and.  (as,  is 
belioTed)  aomi  after  his  setdement  in  Rome  ;  but  the  time 
of  faia4eath  is.unceitain,  yet  it  must  have  been  after  14-78, 
because  he  suwived  Theodorus  Gaza,  who  died  in  that 
jrekr.  He  War  allowed  to  be  very  learned,  but  learning 
does  not  seem,  to-  have  civiiized  or  softened  his  manners, 
for  he  iS'  represenfed  as  having  been  very  capricious  and 
very  morose.  He  affirmed,  that  Cicero  understood  neither 
the  Greek  language  nor  philosophy,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
conceived  this  peculiar  prejudice  against  Cicero  for  saying, 
that  eke  Gtetk  was  a  *  language  verborum  inopSp  poor  and 
scanty  in  words*  He  was  also  a  notorious  epicure,  and 
spent  aH  his  salaries,  though  very  considerable,  in  the 
hucuries  of  the  table.  He  was  not  so  alsrious  about  his  lat-» 
ter  end,  but  that  he  bequeathed  his  debts  in  form  to  his 
richer  friends,  almost  in  the  very  act  of  dying.    He  trans- 
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lated  several  pieces  of  Aristjode  into  Latin,  which  language 
he  also  understood  very  well. ' 

ARIUS  MONTAKUS.     See  MONTANUS. 

ARIEH.  See  LEO. 
*  ARIOSTI  (ArriLio),  a  celebrated  rausieal  performer 
And  composer  in  die  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
was  diverted  from  the  concerns  of  the  ohuroh^  to  which  his 
parents  had  intended  to  educate  him,  by  an  early  passion 
for  music.  He  became  an  opera-composts. at  Bologna  and 
Venice,  and,  passing  into  Germany,  .was  made  mtusiro  di 
capeila  to  the  electoral  princess  of  Brandenbnrgh,  .for  whom 
he  had  composed  the  opera  of  ^*  Attis."  Both  there  and 
in  Italy  he  continued  in  high  estimation  as  a  composer,  and 
as  a  performer  on  the  violincello,  and  particularly  on  the 
viol  d^anwre,  which  he  either  invented,  or  brought  into 
notice.  In  1 7 16  he  visited  England^ i  and -performed  on 
this  instrument,  which^was  a  novelty  in  itbis  country^  but 
went  again  abroad  until  1720,  when^  at  ithe  establishment 
.  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  be  was  invited  to  ret  am, 
and  was  employed  to  compose  several  operas.  -  Handel  and 
Bonoiicini  were  his  contemporaries.  After  some  stay  in 
this  country,  during  which  he  probably  c^ftssipated  what  he 
got,  he  waa  obliged  to  publish  a  book  of  cantatas  by  sub- 
iKrription,  and  then  he  left  England.  The  place  and  date 
of  bis  death  are  not  known.  * 

ARIOSTO  (LuDOVico),  one  of  the  most  eminent  Ita^ 
Han  poets,  wa^  born  Sept.  8,  1474.  His  father,  while  he 
was  in  the  government  of  Rheggio,  in  Lombardy,  espoused 
Dariade  Malaguz/j,  ajady  of  health  and  family,  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Rheggio,  and  by  her  had 
,  five  sons,  Ludovico,  Gabriele,  Carlo^  Galasso^  and  Ales* 
sandro ;  and  the  same  number  of  daughters.  These  sons 
wcro  all  well  accomplished,  and,  for  ^eir  many  ex^lent 
qualities,  patronised  by  several  princes.  Gabriele  gava 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  and  is  said  to  have  arrive 
at  great  excellence  in  Latin  poetry,  but  to  have  been  too 
close  an  imitator  of  Stauus:  be  died  at  Ferrara.  Carlo, 
who  W3^  of  a  disposition  more  inclined  to  dissipation  and 
gaiety^  led  the  life  of  a  conrtier,.  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Kaples.     Galasso  embraced  the  profession  of  the  church, 

ft 
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was  employed  in  several  important  dfficcs,  and,  at  lasl^ 
ended  his  days,  ambassador  ftotn  the  dnke  of  Ferpara,  at 
the  court  of  Charles  V.  Alessandro,  who  was  uf  an  anqai^ 
siti?e  and  enterprising  genius,  having  spent  great  part  of 
liis  time  in  visiting  foreign  countries,  at  last  finished  his 
life  in-Ferrara. 

Ludovico  was  the  first-born  of  his  fatlicr^s  children,  and 
is  reported  to  have  surpassed  the  rest  in  the  endowments 
of  the  mind;   giving,  from  bis  tender  years,  uncommon 
presage  uf  a  future  genius.     Being  yet  in  his  rudiments^ 
he  composed  a  kind  of  tragedy  from  the  story  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  which  he  caused  to  be  represented  by  his  bro* 
thers  and  sisters.     He  applied  himself  very  early  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin,  in  which  he  made  greater  progress  dian 
almost  any  one  of  his  age;  and,  in.  the  very  beginning  of 
his  studies,  be  composed  and  reciteu  an  elegant  Latin  om* 
tion,  which  gave  the  highest  expectations  of  him.    TiC^ 
Stroasza,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  consummate  knoW'^ 
ledge,  took  particular  delight  to  hear  hini^  and  to  propose 
diflicult  questions  for  bis  solution ;  often  encouraging.a  dis* 
pute,  on  literary  subjects,  between  him  and  Hercules^  his 
son,  a  youth  wlirose  age.  and  studies  agreed  with  Ariosto. 
Sut  his  father  Nicolo,  having  litde  taste  for  literature,  was 
desirous,  that,  as  his  eldest- bom,  be  should  pursue  some 
lucrative  profession,  and  sent  him  to  Padua,  to  study  the 
civil  law,  under  Angelo  Castrinse  and  II  Maino;  in  which 
employment  he  spent  five  years,  highly  disagreeable  to  one 
of  his  disposition;  which  circumstance  be  laments  in  one 
of  his  satires  addressed  to  Bembo.     But  although  Ariosto 
durst  not  openly  disobey  his  fatUer,  he  could  not  so  far 
conquer  his  inclinations  as  to  desist  from  perusing  French 
and  Spanish  romances,  with  which  languages  be  was  well 
acquainted,  having  translated  two  or  three  of  these  authors 
himself  into  his  native  tongue ;  and  availeil  himself,  in  his 
future  works,  of  every  beauty  that  occurred  in  these  wild 
productions  of  imagination.     Njpolo,  at  last,  perceiving  the 
aversion  his  son  had  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  tlie 
little  progress  he  made  therein,  permitted  him  to  obey  the 
strong  propensity  of  genius,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  in  i^ 
great  degree,  influenced  by  Pandolfo  Ariosto,  a  youth  of 
i^xcellent  endowments,  and  a  near  kinsman  to  Ludovico. 

Ludovico,  being  now  left  at  liberty,  put  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  under  the  tuition  of  Gregorio  de  Spoleti,  a 
person  of  admirable  tj^te,  and  well  versed  iu  the  Latin  and 
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^Greek  totoguesi  who  then  resided  in  the  family  of  Rinaldo 
of  Este^  at  Ferrara.  Gregorio,  observiog  the  avidity  with 
which  Ariosto  applied  himself  to  study,  took  every  pes* 
fible  care  to  cultivate  his  genius;  and,  by  his  instructions, 
bis  pupil  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  most  excellent 
Latin  authors,  particularly  the  poets,  among  whom  Horace 
Appears  to  have  been  his  fiEivourite.  He  explained  many 
difficult  and  obscure  parts  in  that  author,  which  were  never 
liefore  understood*  His  intention  was,  to  have  also  gone 
trough  a  course  of  Greek  literature ;  but  he  suddenly  lost 
his  preceptor  Gregorio,  who  was  constrained  to  take  a  jour- 
nay  into  France,  where  be  soon  after  died,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  Ariosto.  About  tbe  same  time  died  Nicolo 
Ariosto,  tbe  .father  of  Liidovico,  leaving  behind  him  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  Ariosto,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age^  Ibudd  himself  at  once  involved  in  the  cares  of  a 
family,  and  obliged  to  take  upon  himself  tbe  management 
pf  domestic  concerns^  to  introduce  his  brothers  into  tbe 
world,  provide  fortunes  for  his  sisters,  and,  in  every  respect, 
supply  to  them  the  place  of  a  father,  who  had  left  them 
but  a  very  slender  patrimony. 

These  multiplied  cares  obliged  him  noi^only  to  give  over 
tiis  intended  prosecution  of  the  Greek  language,  but  al- 
snost  to  abandon  the  Latin,  ^bicb  he  had  but  latel/ reco- 
vered, had  not  Pandolfo  Ariosto  so  far  stimulated  him,  that 
Jie  still  continued,  in  some  degree,  his  studies,  till  death 
deprived  him  of  so  pleasing  a  coqipanion.  Yet  all  these 
disappointments  did  not  ipuch  damp  the  vigour  of  his 
•poetical  genius.  In  his  twentyruinth  year,  he  acquired  an 
uncommon  reputation  for  his  Latin  verses,  and  numeroua 
poems  and  sonnets  full  of  spirit  and  inuigination.  -  His  cbn? 
versation  was  coveted,  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
abilities ;  and  cardinal  Hippolito  of  Este,  whose  court  was 
a  receptacle  for  tbe  most  admired  personages  of  the  age, 
received  him  into  his  service>  where,  he  coutinned  fifteen 
years ;  during  which  time  he  formed  a  design  of  writing  a 
poem  of  the  romance  kind;  in  which  no  one  had  yet 
written  with  the  dignity  of  which  the  subject  was  capable. 
The  happy  versatility  of  his  genius  was  such,  that  he  could 
equally  adapt  himself  to  every  species  of  poetry;  and  aa 
Italian  writer  of  his  life  observes,  that  whatever  he  wrote, 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be  his  particular  study. 

At  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  began  his  Orlando;  and 
irardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  design. 
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would  liave  dissuaded  bim  from -writing  in  Italian,  advi&« 
ing  him  to  cultivate  the  Latin  ^  to  which  Ariosto  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  among  the  TuHcan  writers, 
than  scarcely  the  second  among  the  Latin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  fortunately  happened,  that  he  had  a|ri>ady  written 
some  stanzas  of  bis  Orlando,  in  wiiich  he  met  with  such  en« 
couragement,  that  he  determined  vigorously  to  prosecute 
his  design.  He  cliose  the  subject  of  Boyardo,  which  was 
very  popular ;  and  by  adopting  the  fictions  of  Boyardo^ 
Ariosto  bail  not  only  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  ro« 
mance  of  the  count  to  a  conclusion,  but  of  celebrating^ 
under  the  person  of  Rogero,  the  family  of  his  patron. 

Ariosto  had  proposed  to  write  a  poem  in  terza  rima  (like 
Dante),  in  praise  of  the  house  of  Este,  different  from  the 
Furioso  ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  work,  be  laid  it  * 
aside,  and  pursued  (he  design  of  his  Furioso,  in  ottavarima. 
In  order  to  pursue  bis  studies  wicb  less  interruption,  he 
chose  the  situation  of  Kheggio,  retiring  to  a  pleasant  villa, 
belonging  to  Sigtsmundo  Malaguz2i,  his  kinsman,  where 
he  spent  bis  leisure  in  the  prosecution  of  his  principal  de* 
sign. 

While  be  was^usied  in  these  literary  pursuits,  Alphonso 
lluke  of  Ferrara,  having  occasion  to  send  ambassadors  to 
KomO)  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  pope  Julius  IL 
who  prepared  to  make  war  against  him,  was,  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  recommended  to  Ariosto,  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  negotiation,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  bis  commission,  that  he  returned  with  an 
answer  much  more  favourable  than  was  expected.  How* 
ever,  the  pope,  still  continuing  at  enmity  with  the  duke, 
made  a  league  with  the  Venetians,  and  collected  a  power- 
ful army  against  Ferrara ;  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
liavenna^  Part  of  a  Beet  was  sent  up  the  Po,  against  Fer- 
rara, and  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  duke*s  party.  In 
this  engagement,  Ariosto,  who  was  present,  behaved  with 
great  courage,  and  took  one  of  the  largest  of  the  enetny'^s 
vessels,  fiUed  with  stores  and  ammunition.  The  papal 
army  being  dispersed^  Alphonso  thouglit  it  advisable  to 
jiend  an  ambassador  again  to  Rome,  and  dispatched  Ludo- 
vico  a  second  time,  who  found  his  holiness  so  incensed 
against  the  duke,  that  his  indignation  was  very  near  show- 
ing itself  to  the  ambassador ;  and  it  was  not  without  dif- 
(Sipulty  that  Ariosto  escaped  with  life  to  Ferrara.  The 
dmke's  ftffuix*s  being  established,  Ajriosto  returned  to  bis 
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stmiies ;  but  was  employed  in  various  public  occupations, 
that  often  broke  in  upon  his  retireoient^  and  obliged  him 
to  deCer  the  compl^ion  of  bis.  Orlando.  However,  be 
found  means  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion ;  and  though  it  was 
far  from  that  perfection  which  be  desired,  yet,  in  order  to 
avsul  himself  of  the  opinion  of  the  public,  be  caused  it  to  be 
first  printed  in  1515. 

Some  time  after,  the  cardiual  having  a  design  to  go  into 
flungary,  was  desirous  of  being  accompanied  by  the  inge^ 
pious «.nien  who  lived  under  his  patronage;  but  Ariosto 
openly  declared  his  inclination  to  be  left  behind ;  for,  be- 
ing now  afflicted  with  a  catarrh,  he  was  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences from  the  fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  so  k>ng« 
a  journey.  Besides,  the  service  of  the  cardinal  began  to 
grow  very  irksome  to  him;  those  who  were  aboat  him  he* 
ing  frequently  obliged  to  watch  the  gn^atest  part  of  the 
pigbt.  *  It  appears,  likewise,  that  Ariosto  was  in  his  nature 
jEiverse  to  travelling,  and  had  visited  few  countries. 

The  refusal  pf  Ariosto  to  accompany  the  cardinal  so  ex- 
asperated him,  that  he  partly  withdrew  his  protection  from 
him ;  which  circumstance  gave  our  poet  great  uneasiness, 
though  it  is  thought  that  Hippolito  might  have  taken  him 
again  iutp  favour,  but  for  the  ill  offices  of  some  malicious 
persons,  who  bacjij^tbe  address  to  keep  them  at  a  distance 
^from  each  other.  On  this  difference  between  the  cardinal 
and- him,  Ariosto  strongly  dwells  in  his  satires.  The  only 
/consolation  Ludoyico  had,  was  the  leading  a  retired  life, 
which  suited  liis  disposition  far  more  than  the  bustle  of  a 
court,  and  b^  now  applied  himself,  without  interruption,  to 

};ive  every  improvement  to  his  Orlando;  and  in  1521  pub- 
ished  another  edition  of  it,  with  corrections.  ^ 

In  the  mean  tiipe,  cardinal  Hippolito  died;  and  Ariosto, 
who  for  fifteen  years  lived  in  a  state  of  uneasy  dependence, 
^nd  had  now  reached  the  fortyrfourth  year  of  his  age,  was 
4etermified  never  more  to  be  connected  with  a  court;  but 
being  persuaded  by  his  intimate  friend  Buonaventura  Pis* 
tofolo,  secreury  to  Alphonso,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of 
that  priqce,  frpip  whom  he  met  with  a  most  gracious  and 
affectionate  reception.  Not  long  after,  when  Adrian  IL 
succeeded  to  the  papa)  chair,  Grafagpana,  a  province  on 
the  Appennine,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  (actions,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  a  person,  whose  prudence  and  authority 
jpn'ight  reduce  them  to  a  due  subjection,  and  Ariosto  was 
^bo^en,  lyhp^  though  very  aver&e  to  tl&e  journey,  would  not 
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again  hamrd  iBCumiig  Jthe  displeasure  of  his  {iatnni«  Here 
be  continued  three  yearly  and  not  mily  brought  the  people 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  tbeir' sovereign,  but  en- 
tirely gained  their  affections  to  himself,  and  was  highly 
applauded  by  tlie  duke  for  his  gt>od  services.  An  extra* 
ordinary  instance  of  the  veneration  paid  to  his  character  by 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  is  thus  given  by  BarettL 

^'  Ariosto,  while  governor,  took  his  residence  in  a  fortified 
castle^  froQO  which  it  was  imprudent  to  step  out  without 
guards,  as  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  swarmitig  with 
outlaws,  smugglers,  and  banditti,  who,  after  comuaitting 
the  most  enormous  excesses  all  around,  retired,  for  shelter 
against  justice,  amidst  the  rocks  and  clifis.    Ariosto,  one 
mornuig,  happened  to  take  a  walk  without  the  castle,  in  hi« 
night-gown,  and,   in  a  fit  of  thought,  forgot  himself  so 
mtich,  that,  step  after  step,  he  found  himself  very  far  froia 
bis  babitatian,  and  surrounded,  on  a  sudden,  by  a  troop  of 
these  desperadoes,  who  certainly  would  have  ilUused^  and 
perhaps  murdei^ed  hun,  had  not  his  face  been  known  by 
one  of  the  gang,  who  informing  bis  comrades  that  this  was 
signor  Ariosto,  the  chief  of  the  banditti  addressed  him  with 
intrepid  gallantry,  and  told  him,  that  since  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  lie  might  be  sure  none  of 
the  company  would  injure  him,  but  wolild  see  him,  on  the 
contniry^  safe  back  to  the  castle ;  and  so  they  did,  enter- 
taining him  all  along  the  way  witli  the  various  cxceilenciea 
they  had  iliscovered  in  his  poem,  and  bestowing  upon  it  the 
most  rapi.urous  praises.     A  very  rare  proof  of  the  irresis- 
tible powers  of  poetry,  and  a  noble  comment  on  the  fables 
of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  who  drew  wild  beasts,  aud  raised 
iviills,  with  the  enchanting  sound  of  their  lyres.*' 

The  term  of  his  government  beinor  expired,  he  returned 
to  court,  where,  finding  the  duke  took  great  delight  in  the- 
Ibtricai  representations,  he  applied  himself  to  the  drama; 
,  End,  besides  the  ^'  Cassaria**  and  ^  Suppositi/*  -  he  com- 
posed *'  La  Lena,^*  and  ^^  II  Negromante,'"  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  '*  Scolastica'"  in  verse ;  though  the  last  \imui 
left  imperfect  by  his  death,  and  the  fifth  act  added  by  his 
brother  Gabriele.  Of  these  comedies,  four  were  first 
printed  in  prose,  and  afterwards  turned  into  verse.  They 
were  performed  with  universal  applause,  before  many  fa* 
milies  of  rank,  the  actors  being  generally  persons  of  con-> 
ditioQ  i  insomuch,  that  when  the  Lena  was  first  acted,  iu 
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15^,  signer  Pon  Francisco  of  Este,  aftenvards  0iarqui&  of 
Massa,  spoke  the  prologue  himself*  : . 

Ariosto  DOW  appeared  to  lead  a  life  of  tpanquillity*;  -iPibich 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  he  was  not  so  deeply  en- 
gaged by  the  ciuke,  but  tliat  he  had  sufficient  ^e^re  ta 
|>uri»iM  his  studies  ;  the  service  of  Alphonso  being  far  iidore 
easy  .than  that  of  Hippoiito.  About  this  time  be  pub- 
Kslied  his  Satires,  besides  tiiose  be  had  fonneriy  written ; 
in  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  seven;  till,  being  again  in« 
vplved  in  family  difficulties,  and  harassed  with  4aw««iiit6, 
be  was  obliged,  for  some  time,  to  lay  aside  his  composi- 
tions. At  lasty  having  brought  his  affairs  to  a  happy  crisis^ 
lie  purchased  a. piece  of  ground  op|x>site  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict,  where  he  built  a  commodious  dwelling;  which, 
«Ofne  say,  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  liberality  of  the 
duke.  He  had  a  garden  adjoining  to  this  house^  the  usual 
scene  of  bis  poetical  meditations.  Here  be  passed  the  re^ 
siainder  of  his  life,  as  much  as  possible  secluded  from  all 
public  employments.  Having  attained  the  59th  year  of 
bis  age,  be  was  seized,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year 
]532,  with  a  lingering  illness,  though  some. say  his  illness 
first  came  upon  bim  in  October  or  November,  about  which 
time  the  ducal  palace  took  fire,  which  accident  consumed 
the  superb  theatre  ||^  had  been  built  for  the  exhibition  of 
bis  coQiedies ;  in  the  same  year  he  had  sent  his  Furioso  to  the 
press  with  his  last  improvements,  corrected  and  enlarged  as 
we  now  have  it.  Some  physicians  attributed  tbe^  cause  of 
bis  malady  to  the  custom  he  had  of  eating  fast,  and  chew- 
ing his  victuaU  little,  that  occasioned  an  indigestion  ;  tbe 
means  they  made  use  of  to  remove  this  co.nplnint  brought 
on  a  consumption,  which,  in  spite  of  all  tke  assistance  of 
medicine,  at  last  put  a  period  to  his  life,  at  Ferrara,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  or,  as  others  say,  on  the  8th  of  Jul}',  1533. 

Ludovico  Ariosto  was  a  man  of  uncommon  eminence^ 
whether  we  consider  him  as  a  member  of  the  republic  of 
society,  or  of  the  more  extensive  world  of  literature :  as  the 
first,  he  acquired  .the  affection  and  esteeni  of  persons  cif  tbe 
bighest  consideration  ;  be  contracted  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  family  of  Medicis,  and  was  beloved  by  Leo  X.  the 
Augustus  of  that  age ;  as  the  second,  he  was  one  of  tbe  few 
great  poets  who  see  that  reputation  attend  their  works, 
during  tlieir  life^time,  which  continues  to.  be  tra^mitted 
down  to  posterity  y  and  perhaps  few  books  bare  been  s^ 
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cften  printed  as  tbe  Orlaodo,  which  has  passed  through 
upwards  of  eighty  editions,  and  not  only  been  rendered 
iiuo  all  the  European  languages^  but  is  said  to  have  found 
its  way  into  every  part  of  the  world.  The  uncommon  po- 
pularity of  this  author  may  be  further  gathered  from  the 
numbers  that  have  drawn  their  subjects  from  his  original.  « 
II  Doni,  an  Italian  writer,  in  a  register  of  the  manuscript 
works  of  several  poets,  has  attributed' two  pieces  toAriosto, 
one  called  "  Rinaldo  Ardito  ;'*  and  the  other,  "  U  Ter* 
mine  del  Desiderio  ;'^  neither  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  printed.  Besides  the  forty-six  books  of  his  Orlando 
Furioso,  he  left  behind  him  five  books  on  the  same  story, 
which  were  first  primed  in  addition  to  tbe  original  poem  in 
)545,  twelve  years  after  A^iosto's  death. 

Several  writers  have   affirmed,  that  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  with  laurel  by  tbe  victorious  Charles  V.  in  tlie  city 
of  Mantua,  in  1532,  for  his  Orlando  Furioso;  and  this  cir«> 
cumstance  has  been  as  positively  denied  by  others.     Maz- 
zuchelli,  in  his  life  of  Ariosto,  has  considered  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides ;  and  ohserves,  that  the  silence  of  those 
authors  on  the  subject,  who  certainly  would  not  have  passed 
over  such  ah  event,  may  justly  render  the  whole  suspected ; 
that,  among  others,  surely  little  attention  can  be  paid  to 
the  authority  of  one  writer,  who  relatA  that  Ariosto  had 
scarcely  received  the  laurel  crown,  when,  transported  with 
joy,  and  inspired  as  it  were  with  a  poetical  phrensy,  he  ran 
through  the,  city  apparently  as  mad  as  his  own  Orlando. 
Fornari  speaks  of  the  coronation  ;  but  Pigna  and  Garafolo 
make  no  mention  of  it.     U  sit/nore  Dottore  Barotti  thu» 
(examines  the  supposed  fact :  '^  Many  have  doubted  of  the 
coronation  by  Charles,  and  writers,  who  speak  of  it,  do  not 
jpigree  upon  the  time  or  place :  some  say  that  the  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Mantua,  and  others  at  Bologna ;  some, 
that  it  happened  in  1530,  and  others,  in  1532  ;  but,  surely 
it  could  not  be  in  1530,  as  the  complete  edition  of  the 
^em,  with  the  praises  of  tbe  emperor,  was  not  published 
till  1 532.     In  a  manuscript  book,  delivered  down  for  the 
hand -writing  of  his  son  Virginio,   are  these  words:   *E 
|ina  baia  che  fosse  corona  to.'     But,  in  a  public  instrument 
between  his  sou  Virginio  and  his  brother,  in  October  1542, 
|ve  read  as  follows :  ^  Cum  annis  decursis  auimam  egerit 
magoificus  et  Laureatus  D.  Ludovicus  Areostus,  &c.'  both 
which,  the  manuscript  book  and  instrument,  are  in  my  pos- 
session,    la  a  letter  of  Galasso  Ariosto  it  is  said,  ihat 
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Arioste  bad  scarce  pubiisbed  the  last  edition  of  bis  work 
when  be  fell  ill,  and  died  after  ei^ht  months.  The  pabli* 
cation  was  in  October  1532,  and  it  is  difKcidt  to  suppose 
that  be  could  be  crowned  in  Noveipber,  the  time  men* 
tioned.  Yet  the  epitapb,  cifused  to  be  engrared  by  his 
fiephew^s  son  Ludovico,  sets* forth  the  coronation.  If 
Pigna  and  Garafolo  afBrm  that  be  fell  ill  in  December,  it 
may  be  understood  that  he  then  took  to  his  bed;  and* as  to 
the  medal  of  Ariosto  crowned,  nothing  can  be  proved  from 
that.*'  To  this  Mazzuchelli  adds,  that  we  may  refer  to  the 
declaration  of  Franco,  who  asserts  that  he  was  not  crowned ; 
and  concludes  the  argument,  by  opposing  to  all  these,  the 
authority  of  the  exact  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  observes,  that 
Franco  petulantly  denies  that  Ariosto  was  crowned  poel^ 
though,  bejides  other  testimonies,  we  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  granted  him  by  Charles  V.  The  fact  upon  the 
whole  appears  doubtful. 

The  name  of  this  poet  is  still  held  in  that  kind  of  vene-^ 
ration  by  his  countrymen  with  which  the  English  consider 
their  Shakspeare.    Antonio  Zatta,  in  bis  edition  of  Ariosto's 
works  of  1772,  relates,  that  a  chair  and  ink-standish,  which^ 
according  to  tradition,  belonged  to  Ariosto,  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  II  signor  Dottore  Giovanni  Andrea  Ba^- 
rotti,  at  Ferrara,  and  tliat  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing 
was  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  that  city.     The  re- 
public of  Venice  did  him  the  honour  to  cause  bis  picture 
to  be  painted,  and  huhg  up  with  the  senators  and  other 
illustrious  men  in  the  great  council  hall,  which  ]¥as  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire,     it  appears,  however,  that  Ariosto 
did  not  finally  receive  from  his  professed  patrons  those  re^^ 
wards,  or  obtain  that  establishment,  to  which  be  thought 
his  merits  had  entitled  him.     Probably  the  government  of 
Grafagnana  added  more  to  his  reputation  than  his  fortune^ 
and,  from  what  he  says  in  several  parts  of  his  Satires,  he 
was  by  no  means   satisfied  with   bis  patrons  of  Ferrara. 
Nothing  particular  is  recorded  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
cardinal  to  him,  before  be  incurred  tlie  displeasure  of  that 
prelate.     The  duke,. indeed,  gav^  him  two  assignments  on 
certaiu  gabels  or  taxes,  the  lirst  of  which  ceased  with  the 
abolition  of  the  tax;  and  the  second,  which  produced  hiui 
only  twenty-five  crowns  every  fourth  month,  collected,  as 
he  says  bimself,  with  great  trouble,  was  contested  and  with- 
held from  him  during  the  wars  of  Lomhardy;  and  somes 
say,  that  the  cardinal,  upon  withdrawing  his  patronage,  de* 
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prived  him  of  this  slender  advantage*  Such  were  the 
great  advantages  which  he  derived  from  those  in  whose  ser* 
vice,  he  had  engaged,  and  whose  names  he  had  immortal- 
ized by  his  Mtise. 

Two  medals  are  said  to  have  been  struck,  both  bearing 
his  effigies,  but  the  devices  different:  on  the  first  wa^ 
figured  a  serpent,  over  which  was  suspended  a  hand,  with 
a  pair  of  shears  ready  to  cut  off  the  head  or  sting ;  and  the 
other  representing  a  bee-hive,  where  the  bees  are  driven 
from  tlicir  habitation  with  fire  and  smoke,  that  the  country*'* 
man  may  possess  himself  of  their  honey*  The  motto  of 
both  tliese  medals  was  *'  Pro  bono  malum/*  Some  i^fHrm 
that  these  devices  were  of  Ariosto^a  invention ;  the  first  to 
e^spress  the  natui^  of  bis  detractors;  and  the  second,  to 
show  that,  instead  of  honours  and  rewards  for  his  labourF^ 
be  niet  only  with  scoff  and  derision,  alluding  to  the  recep-- 
don  given  his  Orbindo  by  the  cardinal,  who,  having  perf- 
used it,  asked  him,''  with  the  most  tasteless  indifference^ 
where  he  had  collected  so  many  fooleries.  Dolce  relates, 
that  he  caused  the  de\*ice  of  the  serpent  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  second  edition  of  bis  poem;  but  that  in  the  third  he 
changed  it  into  ttie  bee-hive.  In  an  edition  of  the  Or- 
lando, printed  at  Bologna  in  1540,  is  a  device  in  the  title* 
page  of  two  serpents,  with  a  band  and  shears ;  the  tongue 
of  one  of  these  serpents  is  cut  out,  with  this  motto  round 
them:  ^  Dilexisti  malitiam  super  benignitatein.'* 
'  With  respect  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  acknowledged  patron 
of  literature  and  arts,  whom  Fornari  calls  particularly  li- 
beral to  poets,  and  by  whom  he  relates  that  Ariosto  was 
highly  esteemed,  he  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  present  of 
some  hundred  crowns  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
though  ArSosto  himself  is  silent  upon  tliat  head ;  and  yet 
in  the  Verses  published  by  Gabriele  Simeoni,  in.  his  satire 
npon  Avarice,  it  is  said  in  a  note,  that  '^  Leo  X«  gave  Art* 
osto  several  hundred  crowns  to  complete  his  work*''  Upqu 
the  exaltation  of  this  pontiff  to  the  papal  chair,  be  paid  a 
visit  to  him,  with  great  expectations  of  advantage.  The 
pope  gave  him  a  very  gracious  reception,  and  -a  bull  or 
licence  entitling  him  to*the  profits  of  his  poem;  and  he 
left  Rome  dissatisfied  in  his  expectation,  but  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  pope^s  honourable  reception  of  him. 
I  But.it  seems  that  Ariosto  had  raised  his  tliougbts  to 
some  great  ecclesiastical  preferment;  on  which  occasion 
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tignor  RolU  observes^  that  one  reason  why  he  was  not  pre* 
ferred  was,  that  be.  was  deroted  to  Aljihonso  of  Fenrara, 
whom  the  pope  hated^  and  therefore  could  not  give  onr 
author  a  cardinal's  hat.  Leo  died  in  1521,  six  years  afker 
the  first  publication,  and  the  year  in  which  Ariosto  pub- 
lished the  third  edition  of  his  poem.  Perliaps  bad  he  lived 
longer,  the  poet  might  have  experienced  further  marks  of 
bis  generosity. 

His  Italian  biographers  inform  us,  that  in  his  conrersa* 
tion  he  was  modest  and  a&bie  to  every  body,  demeasiing 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  altogether  unconscious  of 
that  great  superiority  which  Nature  had  girenihim;-.  he  was 
clo^  in  argument  and  ready  in  nepartees,  but  \^  as  seldom 
observed  to  hiugh  more  thau  became  the  dignity' of  a  pbi« 
losopher;  yet,  though  his  temper  was  rather  inclined  ta 
melancholy,  he  was  very  remote,  from  a  rigid  disposition ; 
being  particularly  ^open  and  sprightly  in  hfs  conversation 
with  women,  by  whom  his  company  .was  much  coveted^ 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  ceremony,  though  always 
ready  to  pay  due  respect  to  place  and  rank.  He  abhorred 
iQl  those  dignities  that  could  only4Mi!  acquired  by  servility; 
he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  loyal  to  his  prince^ 
and  steady  in  his  friendships.  In.  his  diet  he  was  i^bstemi-* 
DOS,  making  only  one  mcAl.a  day,  akiti  that  generally  to- 
wards the  evening,  and  was  neither  cnriotts  for  variety  or 
luxuries,  being  indeed  a  contemner  of  luxury  in  generaL 
While  he  was  composing  his  Orlando,  he. would  frequently 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  cause  his  servant  Gi^ 
anni  to  bring  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  when  he  wrote  down 
what  bad  immediately  occurred  to  his  imagination,  which 
in  the  day  he  communicated  to  his  friends.  His  integrity 
was  incorruptible,  as  appears  by  what  be  says  to  his  brother 
Galasso  of  the  old  man,  who,  being  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  was  fearful  of  being  poisoned  by  his  relations,  and 
therefore  would  trust  himself  in  no  hands  but  Ariosto.  He 
took  great  delight  in  building,  but  was  an  economist  in  his 
expences  that  way ;  a  friend  once  expressing  an  astonish* 
ment,  that  he,  who  had  described  such  magnificent  edifices 
in  his  poem,  should  be  contcntect  with  so  poor  a  dwellings 
Ariosto  answered  very  aptly,  that  '^  words  were  mucb 
easier  put  together  than  bricks  ;*'  and  leading  him  to  th^ 
door  of  his  house,  pointed  to  this  distich  which  he  bad 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  portico : 


FahftLyted  fiptft  mHii  9M*mI1t  obno5kiii,  sed  non  * 

*  Sordida,  jmHa  m^i  sed  tamen  ^are  doiirat. 

SnDdt  18  my  Munible  rrtof,  but  tvell  designed 
To  tiiit  the  teniper  of  the  master's  mifhl ; 
HurtftU  to  aoae,  il  buasti  a  daxau^fn^,     *  - 
.  Tkit  my  |)0or  ^Vf^  ^  lacxfeA  eoftrtuppKedk 

Notwithstanding^  wb^  has  been  mcn(i6ned  of  his  per- 
sonal  bravery  itl  th^  engagement  betweeA  the  pope's  vessels 
,^ntl  th6  (fiike*!f,  he  fc  reported  to  have  been*  naturally  of  a 
timiit  (lis[)osition :  when  on  hdrsebacfc  -he  woulU  alight  <>a 
the  least  appearancis  of  dan^jfer;  he*\Vrf$  partit'ufarly  tiinQr 
iDus  oo  thie  water;  aiid  wrled  'he  wciu'  out  of  a  ^essel^ 
would  alwayjT  stay  till  the  last!,'  frequently  using  this  ex- 
pressMn:  **  De  puppe  notVs$rmB^  exi.**  lii  every* otlier 
respect  hk  temper  was-  fli*Tti  artif  unruffled,'  ^ 
•  Ue  was  of  an  amorous  con'stftiitidri,  atidvery  apt  to  re* 
ceive  impressions  from  every  beautiful  oliject;  violent  i a 
Lis  attachments,  impatient  of  a  rival ;  but  ih  his  iunoiirs  he 
was  discreet, 'cautious,  and  secret.  It  has 'been  said  (hat 
he  miglit  possibly  allnde  to  this  by  tli^  sculpture  of  his 
ink*standfsh,  on  the  top  of  which  vias  a  Cupid,  with  his 
fore-finger  placed  on  his' lip,' as 'an  emblem  of  silence. 
This  disposition  to  gallaiUry,  which  he  retained  to  tlie  last 

? ear  of  his  life,  is  confimipcl  by  many  parts  of  his  vvritings. 
'he  names  of  thii  women,  whorn'  he  loved,  do  not  ap|H^»^• 
to  be  ttientiono:),  extcfpt  one  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
•trongly  attached  to,  of  the  name  of  Gencura,  to  whom  lie 
is  supposed  to  allude  in  one  of  his*  sonnets. 

In  his  early  life  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  ti  noble 
Florentine  called  Nicolo  Vesjiucci,  whom  he, accompanied 
into  Florence  in  1513,  being  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  to  be  present  ait 
the  magnifieent  ceremony  used  at  the  feast  of  St.  Baptist; 
hei*e  be  fell  violently  in  love  with  a  kinswoman,  of  Vos- 
]:>ucci,  whom  he  found  preparing  a  dress  of  silver  em- 
broidered with  purple  for  her  sons  to  appear  in  at 
the  jousts.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  he 
was  privately  married,  but  that  he  wa^  obliged  to  keep  it 
«ecret  for  fear  of  forfeiting  some  church  bencfigcs  which  he 
enjoyed;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  wife^s  name  was 
Alexandra. 

Concertiing  the  person  of  Aribsto,  he  was  rather  above 
the  common  size,  of  a  countenance  generally  grave  and 
^eooteniplativef    as  appears   from    the  admiraUe   picture 
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painted  1>y  Titian:  his  bead  was  partly  bald;  his  hair 
hlack  and  curling;  bis  foreiiead  high;  his  eycsbrows 
raised ;  hb  eyes  Black  and  sparkling ;  his  nose  large  and 
^niline ;  his  lips  well  formed ;  bis  teeth  even  and  white ; 
his  cheeks  rather  thin,  and  his  complexion  inclining  to  the 
olive ;  be  was  well  made,  except  that  bis  shoulders  were 
aoniewbat  large,  which  made  him  appear  to  stoop  a  little ; 
bis  walk  was  slow  and  deliberate,  as  indeed  were  his  actions 
in  gtoeral.  Ari<?sto  left  behind  him  two  sons  by  Alexan- 
dra, who  were  always  considered  ittegitiinate;  Virginio  be- 
fore named,  and  J.  Baptista;  the  first  of  whom  being 
brought  up  under  bis  &tber,  who  took  great  pains  to  in- 
struct him,  was  made  a  canon  of  the  bouse  of  Ferrara,  and 
Ariosto  resigned  a  great  part  of  his  benefices  to  him ;  the 
latter  went  very  young  into  the  army,  and,  having  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  soldier,  returned  to  Ferrara  a 
little  while  before  Ariosto^s  death,  and  died  himself  an  of- 
ficer in  the  duke's  service. 

Ariosto^s  reputation  rests  now  entirely  on  his  Orlando, 
concerning  which  modern  critics  are  nearly  agreed,  and 
can  perceive  its  blemishes  without  a  wish  to  detract  from  its 
genuine  merit.    The  monstrous  extravagance  of  bis  fic- 
tions, as  far  as  respects  the  agency  of  demons  and  aerial 
beings,  were  not  ill  suited  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  supported  the  reputation  of  his  poem,  until  it  attracted 
the  admiration  of  more  enlightened  miods.  by  the  display 
of  an  imagination  infinitely  exuberant,  yet  directed  by  the 
finest  taste,  by  the  extraordinary  power  the  a.uthor  pos^ 
sessed  of  interesting  both  the  gentler  and  severer  passions, 
and  by  bis  masterly  skill  in  all  graphical  paintings  and  de^ 
scriptions.     **  Orlando,'*  says  Dr.  Blair,  who  seems  to  have 
collected  the  opinions  of  all  the  modern  critics  on  this 
poem,  '^  unites  all  sorts  of  poetry ;  sometimes  comic  and 
satiric;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at  other  times^ 
highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.    Whatever  strain 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.     He  is  always  master  of 
his  subject;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it;   and  leaves 
us  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  nhetber  he  be  serious  or 
in  jest,     He  is  seldom  dramatic ;  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
sentimental ;  but  in  narration  and  description,  perhaps  no 
poet  ever  went  beyond  him.     He  makes  every  scene  whicb 
he  describes,  and  ^very  event  which  he  relates,  pass  before 
our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  emi- 
nently picturesque.    His  style  is  much  varied^  always  suiti^ 
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to  the  Subject,  and  adorned  with  a  remarkable  smooth  and 
melodious  versification.  The  most  valued  editions  of  the 
Orlando  are>  that  printed  at  Venice^  fol.  1584,  with  Rus- 
.celli*$  notes,  and  engravings  by  Porro ;  and  the  edition  of 
Moliniy  published  in  1772,  in  4  vols,  dvo^  which  has  very 
beautiful  engravings,  and  was  printed  with  Baskerville's 
types.  There  is  likewise  a  very  correct  edition  published  at 
Paris  by  Paiikouke  in  10  vols.  12mo,  1787  ;  and  another^ 
likewise  very  correct,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  by  Mr.  Isok,  at  Lon- 
don, 1789,  Ariosto's  other  pieces  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  but  none  of  them  are  in  much  demand.  Th^ 
English  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  the  Orlando  by  Mr.  Hoole^  who,  in  1783,  completed  his 
translation,  in  S  vols.  8vo.  His  predecessors  in  that  labour 
were  sir  John  Harrington  and  Mr*  Huggins,  but  they  are 
now  little  known  and  little  read.  In  1759  the  satires  of 
Anosto  were  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  a 
12mo  volume.  Ariosto  had  a  nephew,  Horace,  who  was 
bom  in  1555,  and  died  in  1593.  He  defended  the  Or* 
lando  Furioso  against  the  criticisms  of  Pellegrino,  and  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  comedies. ' 

ARISI  (Francis),  an  Italian  lawyer,  and  a  scholar  of 
great  learning,  was  bora  at  Cremona,  Feb.  3,  1657,  the  son 
9f  Louis  Arisi  and  Lucia  Negri,  both  of  distinguished  fami-» 
lies  in  that  place.  His  infirm  state  of  health  in  his  infancy 
jnade  him  be  consigned,  for  some  time,  to  the  care  of  a  pri-> 
Tate  tutor ;  but  he  afterwards  studied  philosophy  in  the 
Jesuits*  college.  In  1674,  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
study  law,  from  whence,  in  1677,  he  went  to  Bologna  with 
a  view  to  continue  that  pursuit,  but  the  death  of  lus  father 
obliged  him  next  year  to  return  to  his  own  country.  Still 
desirous,  however,  to  complete  his  course,  he  went  first  to 
Pavia,  where  he  obtained  a  doctor's  degree,  and  then  ta 
Milan  for  six  months,  where  he  improved  himself  under  an 
able  advocate.  On  his  return  to  Cremona,  he  divided  his 
time  between  his  professional  studies,  and  that  of  polite 
literature,  particularly  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  very 
•arly  taste.  Connecting  himself,  by  correspondence  or 
personal  acquaintance,  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
bis  time,  he  became  a  member  of  many  of  the  Italian  aca« 
demies ;  and  the  extensive  knowledge  and  probity  he  dis* 
played  as  a  lawyer,  occasioned  ^is  being  employed  in  mony 

t  II«ole»t  life  of  Arioito»  prtfixtd  to  hii  trftoilatton.— OtD.  Dlct.-i^Roetcoe^i 
£eo*^Suii  Oiio«MutMni«—Biof .  UiriT^mUc. 
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public  transactions,  in  which  lie  acquitted  himself  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  goYemment  of  his  country.  He 
died  of  a  lingering  disorder,  Jan.  25,  1 743.  Mazzuchelli^s 
list  of  his  works,  printed  and  manuscript,  amounts  to  sixty- 
four  articles.  The  most  esteemed  of  the  printed  works 
are,  l.  <'  La  Tirranide  soggic^ta,''  an  oratorio  for  Sc 
Anthony  of  Padua,  Cremona,  1677,  4to,  and  he  published 
three  others  in  different  years  for  the  festival  of  that  saint* 
2.  '^  Cremona  litterata,  seu  in  Cremonenses,  doctrina  et 
litterariis  dignitatibus  eminentiores,  chronologicss  adnota-^ 
tiones,^'  3  vols.  foL  The  first  two  were  published  at  Parma, 
1702  and  1705,  and  the  third  at  Cremona,  1 741 .  3.  **  Se* 
natorum  Mediolanensium  ex  collegio  judicum  Cremons  ab 
ipso  erecto,  usque  ad  hsec  tempera  continuata  series,"  &c. 
Cremona,  1705,  foL  4.  ^  Rme  per  le  sacre  stimate  del 
Santo  Patriarca  Francesco,^'  &c.  Cremona,  1713,  4to,  aa 
astonishing  instance  of  superstitious  poetry,  containing  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty^five  sonnets  on  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  St.  Francis.  He  published  many 
other  poems  separately,  and  in  colWctions.  ^ 

ARIST-ENETUS  was,  according  to  the  common  opt- 
nion,  a  Greek  pagan  writer,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, but  his  existence  has  been  doubted.  If  indeed  he 
be  the  person  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
lived  in  that  century,  there  is  some  foundation  to  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  person.  Some  think,  however,  that 
the  name  prei^ed  to  the  first  ^*  Love  Epistle'*  was  taken 
by  the  publisher  for  that  of  the  writer.  His  work,  which 
eonsists  of  ^'  Love  Epistles,*'  was  never  known,  or  certainly 
not  generally  known,  till  Sambucus  published  it  in  1566  ; 
since  which  time  there  have  been  several  editions  of  it 
printed  at  Parb,  where  the  book  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  greater  estimation  than  amongst  us.  As  to  the  real  date 
of  its  composition,  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  offer. 
By  the  twenty-sixth  epistle  it  should  appear  that  the  author 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  later  emperors,  when  Byzantium 
was  called  New  Rome ;  and  in  that  epistle  mention  is  made 
of  the  pantomime  actor  Caramallus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  The  Epistles  are  certainly  terse^ 
elegant,  and  very  poetical,  both  in  language  and  sentiment; 
yet  they  have  scarcely  any  thing  original  in  them,  being  a 
cenio  from  the  writings  of  Plato^  Lucian,  Pbilostratus,  and 
almost  all  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  whose  sentences  are 

*  MissacbeUii^BkK*  UaiffirMQs^ 
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pleasingly  woven  together^  and  applied  to  every  passion 
incident  to  love. 

The  best  editions  of  Aristeenetus  are  those  of  Pauw^ 
printed  at  tltrecht,  12ino,  1736 — 7 ;  and  of  Abresch,  Svo^ 
Zwolly  .1749,  a  most  excellent  edition,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  learned  editor's  notes,  but  also  for  the  emendations 
<if  Tollius,  d*Orville,  and  Valckenaer.  Abresch  published 
a  small  volume  of  supplemental  notes  and  observations  at 
Amsterdam,  1752.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen* 
tuiy  the  facetious  Tom  Brown,  as  he  is  usually  called, 
translated,  or  rather  imitated,  some  select  pieces  of  Arists^ 
Detus,  but  witliout  either  fidelity,  or  poetic  beauty.  The 
first  part  of  the  epistles,  however,  were  translated  with 
more  effect,  and  published  in  1771,  12mo,  by  two  youhg( 
gentlemen  who  have  since  risen  to  high  distinction  in  the 
literary  and  political  world.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  imbibed  rather  too  much  of  the  licentious  spirit  of  theif 
aud^or ;  and  the  offence  taken  at  this  by  the  critics  of  that 
time  was  probably  the  reason  of  their  not  being  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  translating  the  second  part.  Yet  as  the  pro-* 
duction  of  one  of  the  first  oriental  scholars,  and  one  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  day,  of  Halhed  and  of  Sheridan,  tiiis 
translation  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity.  ^ 

ARISTARCHU8,  a  celebrated  grammarito,  who  flouf 
rished  160  years  B.  C.  was  born  in  Samothracia,  but  choso 
Alexandria  for  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  son.  He  applied  himself  much  to 
criticism^  and  made  a  revisal  of  Homer's  poems  with  gpreat 
exactness,  but  without  the  equity  or  impartiality  of  criti* 
eism,  for  such  verses  as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  as 
spurious.  He  marked  these  with  the  figure  of  a  dart» 
flCtXiM :  whence  oCeXi^ov  was  used  for  to  condemn  in  general. 
Some  have  said,  that  he  never  would  publish  any  thing,  for 
fear  of  giving  the  world  an  opportunity  of  retorting  upon 
him ;  but  others  assure  us  that  he  published  several  works. 
Cicero  and  Horace  have  used  his  name  to  express  a  very 
rigid  critic,  and  it  is  employed  to  this  day  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  not  without  opprobrium,  derived  partly  from 
himself,  and  pethaps  yet  more  from  the  manner  of  modem 
verbal  critics.  Growing  dropsical,  he  found  no  other  re- 
medy than  to  starve  himself  to  death.     Suidas  relates,  that 

>  Fsbr.  BtbL  Onse.— Diol.  Bibfidgfttpb^TratsMiMi  of  1771,  prtAi<A-^ 
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he  died  in  Cyprus,  aged  seventy-two.  -  Villoison,  in 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  has  afforded  the  modems  an  opportu* 
nity  of  appreciating  the  value  of  Aristarcbus^s  criticisms  on 
Homer,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  editors  of  that  immoip* 
tal  bard.  ^ 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  aad 
astronomer,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Siimos ;  but  of  what 
date  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  must  have  been,  however^ 
before  the  time  of  Archimedes,  as  some  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings and  opinions  are  cited  by  .Jthat  author,  in  his  Arena* 
rius :  be  probably,  therefore,  flourished  about  420  year» 
B»  C.  He  held  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  as  to  the  system 
i)f  the  world,  but  whether  before  or  after  him^  is  uncertain^ 
teaching  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  fixed  iu  the  heavens^ 
and  that  the  earth  is  moved  in  a  circle  about  the  sun«  at  the 
same  time  that  it  revolved  about  it»  own  centre  or  axis. 
He  taught  also,  that  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth,  compared 
with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars^  is  but  as  a  point  Oa 
this  head  Archimedes  says,  ^'  AristarcbMthe  Samian,  con*- 
futing  the  notions  of  astrologers,  laid  down  certain  posi^ 
tions,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  world  is  much  larger 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  for  he  lays.it  down,  that  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  sun  are  immoveable,  and  that  the  earthr 
1$.  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a  ciiple/' 
On  which  account,  although  he  did  not  suffer  persecution 
and  imprisonment,  like  Galileo,  yet  he  did  not  escape  cen« 
sure  for  his  supposed  impiety;  for  it  is  said  Cleantbus  was 
of  opinion,  that  Aristarchus  ought  to  have  been  tried  for 
his  opinions  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  earth* 
Aristarchus  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  sun*dial,  mea«^ 
tipned  by  Vitruvius.  There  is  extant  of  his  works  only  a 
treatise  upon  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  this  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  commented  upon 
by  Commandine,  who  first  published  it  with  Pappuses  ex- 
planations, in  1572,  Pisaur,  4to.  Dr.  Wallis  afterwards, 
published  it  in  Greek,  with  Cpmrnandine's  Latin  version^ 
iu  1683,  at  Oxford,  and  which  he  inserted  uain  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  mathematical  works,  printed  in  folio  at 
Oxford,  in  1699.  In  1644  was  published,  at  Paris,  a  work 
entitled  *'  De  Mundi  Systemate,  cum  notis  M.  P.  Rober* 
ral/'  8v9,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Aristarchus  j,  but 
it  ba»  been  supposed  to  be  a  fiction.  * 

-A  Vabr.  Khl  GttBe«--6flii.  DieL-*-Sisii  OmmiittkoD. 
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ARISTEAS,  a  prefect  or  officer  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  £gypt,  who  respected  him  on  account  of 
his  moderation  and  wisdom,  is  said  to  bare  been  of  Jewish 
origin.  Ptolemy  is  reported  to  have  sent  bim  to  demand 
of  the  high  priest  Eleazar,  some  learned  m^n  to  translate 
the  Jewish  laws  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  Eleazar 
complied  by  choosing  seventy-two  persons,  who  made  the 
translation  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint  Aristeas 
has  the  credit  of  having  written  the  history  of  this  transla« 
tion ;  and  there  exists  a  work  of  the  kind  which  bears  his 
name,  entitled  **  Historia  de  S.  Scripturse  interprettbns,** 
Oxon.  1692,  8vo,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Bible 
printed  at  Rome  in  1471,  ^  vols.  fol.  But  archdeacon 
Hody  published  it,  with  a  confutation,  in  his  work  entitle<l 
^'  De  Biblioram  Textibus  Originalibus,**  Oxon.  1 705,  foL 
Van  Dale  and  others  have  taken  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  amply  discussed  in  Hody,  already  mentioned^ 
and  in  Van  Dale,  **  Dissert  sup.  Arist.'*  Amst  1704,  4to; 
Prideaux*s  **  Connections  ;'*  Owen's  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Septuagint  Version  ;'*  Blair's  ^  Lectures  on  the  Canon  ;'* 
Dupin's  **  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Bible ;"  Mi« 
chaelis*s  '<  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,*'  &c.  &c.  ^ 

ARISTEAS,  the  Proconnedan,  an  ancient  Greek  bisto*! 
rian  and  poet,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  of  Croe* 
sus,  about  565  years  B.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  on  the  war  of  the  Arimaspes, 
or  Scythian  hyperboreans,  which  is  now  lost  Longinus 
quotes  six  verses  from  it  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and 
Tzetzes  six  others.  He  had  also  composed  a  book  on 
Theogony,  or  the  history  of  the  gods,  which  is  likewise 
lost  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  Suidas,  relate  the 
grossest  absurdities  about  this  autiior,  as,  that  his  soul 
could  leave  his  body  at  pleasure,  and  that  be  wrote  potems 
after  he  was  dead,  &c.  * 

ARISTIDES  (£uus),  the  sophist,  was  a  native  pf 
Adriani,  a  small  town  in  Mysia,  and  was  disciple  of  Pole* 
mon  the  rhetorician  of  Smyrna,  son  of  Eudaimon,  a  philo* 
sopher  and  priest  of  Jupiter  in  his  own  country.  He  also 
beard  Herod  at  Athens,  and  Aristocles  at  Pergamus.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  176  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  writer  and 
an  able  orator.     He  is  credulous,  indeed,  and  superstitious^ 

I  Gea.  Diet— Saxii  OnonuMticoiu  <  Gen.  Dict.--frabr,  B|bl«  Gvpcx' 
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but  there  are  many  excellent  passages  in  his  writings  in 
favour  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  he  seems  to  have  considered 
private  virtue  as  indispensable  to  public  character.  A 
man  of  such  eminence  was  no  doubt  an  ornament  to  the 
heathen  religion ;  and  his  eloquent  hymns  to  the  gods,  and 
his  other  orations,  must  have  had  powerful  attractions. 
To  the  city  of  Smyrna  he  was  a  great  benefactor^  for  when 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he  so  patheti* 
cally  represented  their  calamities,  in  a  letter  to  the  empe^ 
ror  Marcus,  that  this  prince  could  not  forbear  weeping  at 
some  parts  of  it,  and  presently  promised  to  restore  die  city. 
Besides  this  letter,  he  published  a  monody,  bewailing  the 
imhappy  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  after 
that  wrote  an  oration,  or  epistle,  in  the  year  17S,  congra^ 
tulating  them  on  their  restoration.  In  this  last  he  cele- 
brates not  only  the  favour  and  liberality  of  the  emperor, 
but  likewise  the  generous  compassion  of  many  others, 
among  whom  Tillemont  thinks  he  glanced  at  the  Christians. 
Lardner  has  produced  several  passages  from  him,  among 
bis  ^'  Testimonies  of  ancient  Heathens.**  Aristides*s  con- 
stitution was  iufirm,  yet  it  is  supposed  he  reached  his  six- 
tieth or  seventieth  yean  The  best  edition  of  his  works  was 
pubUshed  by  Dr.  Jebh,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1722 — 30.* 

ARISTIDES,  surnamed  The  Just,  one. of  the  most 
virtuous  characters  in  ancient  history,  was  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  and  a  native  of  Athens.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonian  legislator^ 
and  had  Themistocles  for  his  rival..  These  two  celebrated 
men,  although  brought  up  from  their  infimcy  together, 
discovered  very  different  qualities  as  they  advanced  in 
life.  Aristides  was  all  candour  and  concern  for  the  public 
good :  Themistocles  was  artful,  deceitful,  and  ambitious. 
Aristides  wished  to  remove  such  a  character  from  any 
share  in  the  government,  but  the  intrigues  of  his  enemy 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Aristides 
about  the  year  483  B.  C.  The;  practice  of  ostracism  was 
employed  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  said  that  a  citizen  who 
did  not  know  Aristides  came  to  him,  and  &sked  him  to 
write  the  name  of  Aristides  jon  his  shell.  Surprised  at  this, 
be  asked  the  man,  if  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him,— * 
^*  Notat  all,^'  replied  the  other,  ^'  but  I  am  weary  of  bear- 

}  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnec— Basnag.  Ado.  176.— Dr.  CbapmaD's 'Charge,  p.  91.— 
TiUemont. — ^Larduer.^^-^Sazii  OnomasUcoii. 
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ing  him  perpetually  called  The  Jusf^*  Arkrtides  inmie* 
diiutelj  wrote  his  name  oa  the  shell,  aod  gare  it  to  the 
man.  The  Athenians,  however,  soon  repented  having 
banished  such  a  patriot,  and  recalled  him,  upon  which  he 
went  to  Themistocles,  to  engage  him  to  act  in  concert  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  his  old  enemy  received  Ais 
offer  with  a  better  grace  than  his  character  promised. 
Aristides  persuaded  the  Greeks  to  unite  against  the  Per- 
aians,  and  displayed  his  personal  courage  at  the  battles 
x>f  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsea.  He  besides  established 
a  military  chest  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  the  equity 
with  which  he  levied  taxes  for  this  purpose  made  his  ad- 
ioinistration  be  termed  the  golden  age.  He  died  so  poor 
that  the  republic  found  it  necessary  to  defray  the  expences 
of  his  funeral,  and  provide  for  his  son  and  daughters.  The 
tiihe  of  his  death  is  not  known*  Themistocles,  Cimon, 
and  Pericles,  filled  Athens  with  superb  buildings,  vast 
porticoes,  and  rich  statues,  but  Aristides  adorned  it  by  his 
virtues.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Plato,  and  of  impartial 
posterity.  The  name  of  Just  was  frequently  confirmed  ta 
him  during  his  life-*time,  and  he  appears  by  every  testi-^ 
mony  to  l^ve  been  a  man  of  great  and  inflexible  integrity, 
Plutarch  hints  at  the  only  blemish  in  bis  character,  when 
be  informs  us  that  the  enmity  between  him  and  Themis- 
tocles began  first  in  a  love  affoir, ' 

ARISTIDES,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  became  a  con* 
vert  to  Christianity  in  the  second  century,  and  wrote  **  An 
Apology  for  the  Christian  faith,''  which,  at  the  same  time 
with  Quadratus,  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  It 
is  not  now  extant,  but  is  mentioned  by  Jerom  and  by  Eu* 
sebius  who  had  probably  seen  it.  Jerom  adds,  that  after 
he  was  converted  he  continued  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  phi* 
losopher.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  learning  dis« 
played  in  the  ''  Apology,"  which  Justin  imitated  in  the 
book  he  presented  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  sons,  and 
the  Roman  senate.  * 

ARISTIDES,  an  eminent  painter,  was  a  native  of 
Thebes,  and  contemporary  wim  Apelles,  about  the  year 
300  or  340  B.  C.  His  chefd'ceuvre  was  the  sacking  of  a 
town.  Mr.  Fuseli  gives  a  very  high  character  of  him  and 
of  it.     He  applied  the  refinements  of  act  to  the  mind.    The 

1  ?lutarch*s  Life  of  Ari«tidef .— ^en.  Diet 
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]»assioDt  which  history  liad  organized  for  TimaDthes  (ah 
illustrioas  predeceisor),  Aristiaes  caught  as  they  rose  from 
the  breast,  or  escaped  from  the  lips  of  nature  herself :  his 
volume  was  man,  his  scene  society :  he  drew  the  subtle 
discrimiuatioDs  of  mind  in  every  stage  of  life,  the  whis- 
pers, the  simple  cry  of  passion,  and  its  most  complex  ac« 
cents.  Such,  as  history  informs  us,  was  the  suppliant 
whose  voice  you  seemed  to  hear,  such  his  sick  man's  half 
extinguished  eye  and  labouring  breast,  such  the  sister 
dying  for  her  brother,  and  above  all,  the  half-slain  mother 
shuddering  lest  the  eager  babe  should  suck  the  blood  from 
her  palsied  nipple.  .This  picture  was  probably  at  Thebe^ 
when  Alexander  sacked  that  town  :  what  bis  feelings  were 
when  he  saw  it,  we  may  guess  from  his  sending  it  to  Pella* 
Its  expression,  poised  between  the  anguish  of  maternal 
affection  and  the  pangs  of  death,  gives  to  commiseration 
an  .image,  which  neither  the  infant  piteously  caressing  his 
slain  mother  in  the  gcoupe  of  Epigonus,  nor  the  absorbed 
feature  of  the  Niobe,  nor  the  struggle,  of  the  Laocoon, 
i^xcite. — Euphranor  the  Isthmian,  who  excelled  equaUy  as 
painter  and  statuary,  was  the  disciple  of  Aristiaes,  and 
carried  the  refinements  of  expression  still  farther.  Pliny 
gives  an  account  of  the  principal  works  of  Aristides,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  destroyed  at  the  taking  of  Co* 
rinth  by  the  Romans.  King  Attains,  having  discovered 
among  the  booty  a  Bacchus  painted  by  Aristides,  offered 
(6000  sesterces  for  it,  which  Mummius  the  consul  hear^ 
i^Sf  got  possession  of  the  picture,  and  brought  it  to  Rome* 
When  on  his  death^bed,  Aristides  began  an  Iris,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  and  which  no  painter  of  the  age  would  unv 
dertake  to  finish.  ? 

ARISTIDES  QUINTILIANUS,  a  writer  on  music,  is 
supposed  to  have  Hired  about  t|ie  beginning  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  ssra,  a  little  before  Ptolemy. 
Ther0  a£!e  three  bopks  of  his  exunt  on  Greek  music,  which 
be  treats  sometimes  more  like  a  moralist  than  a  professional 
knan,  but  affords  many  curious  particulars  and  opinions  on 
the  art  as  practised  in  his  days.  Dr.  Bumey  frequently 
quotes  his  work,  which  was  printed  with  notes,  Gr.  ana 
L«at.  by  Meibomius,  among  the  ^^  AntiqusB  musics  anci» 
teres,"  Amst  1652,  4to.^ 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xzxr.-— Foseli's  Lectures,  p.  43. 
^  Bio^.  Uni7eraelie.r-rBumey'9  H»t.  tol.  1^ 
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ARISTIPPUS,  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  disciple  of  So«- 
crates,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  quitted  Libya,  the 
seat  of  his  family,  that  be  might  go  and  hear  Socrates  at 
Athens ;  but  he  diifered  widely  from  the  plan  of  wisdom 
laid  down  by  that  great  man.  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  was, 
-that  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good  of  man,  and  he  made 
no  distinction  between  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  and  those 
^of  the  seoses.  He  admitted  of  no  certain  knowledge,  but 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  inward  sentiment.  *'  We  have,** 
€aid  he,  ^^  distinct  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  but  that 
which  causes  the  sensations  of  it  is  unknown,  because  we 
are  perpetually  deceived  by  the  outward  senses.  The 
same  person  judges  differently  of  an  outward  object,  ac* 
cording  as  be  is  differently  affected.  Of  two  persons  who 
taste  of  the  same  dish,  the  one  shall  find  it  insipid,  and 
the  other  agreeable.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  cer« 
tain  in  outward  things,  but  only  in  what  touches  us  inter- 
nally. Of  the  different  internal  sentiments,  some  are 
agreeable,  others  disagreeable,  while  others  agsun  are  in-« 
different  Nature  abhors  those  which  cause  pain,  and  seeks 
the  sovereign  good  in  those  which  occasion  pleasure.'* 
Aristippus,  however,  did  not  reject  virtue ;  but  regarded 
it  only  as  a  good,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  pleasure.  He 
held  that  it  was  not  to  be  sought  after  for  itself,  but  only 
upon  account  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  it  may  pro* 
care.  In  consonance  with  his  principles,  he  denied  him* 
eelf  nothing  that  could  render  life  agreeable ;  and,  as  he 
was  of  a  pliant  and  insinuating  temper,  and  his  philosophy 
easy  and  accommodating,  he  had  a  great  number  of  fol* 
lowers.  The  nobles  were  ibnd  of  him ;  Dionyuus  the  ty« 
rant  courted  him,  and  at  his  court  he  covered  the  oloak  of 
the  philosopher  with  the  mantle  of  the  courtier.  Ife 
danced  and  drank  with  him,  regulated  the  banquets ;  and 
the  cooks  took  his  orders,  for  the  preparation  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  viands.  His  conversation  was  rendered  agree* 
able  by  continued  flashes  of  wit  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
having  asked  him,  how  it  happened  that  the  philosophers 
were  always  besieging  the  doors  of  the  great,  whereas  they 
never  went  to  the  philosophers  ?  <<  It  is,'*  replied  Aristip«». 
pusy  ^^  because  the  philosophers  know  their  wants,  and  the 
greal:  jsre  ignorant  of  theirs."  According  to  others,  hit 
answer  was  more  concise :  '^  Because  the  physicians  usually 
go  to  the  sipk,''    One  day  that  prince  gave  bim  tho  cboiM 
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iof  three  courtesans.  The  philosopher  took  them  all  tbtee^ 
saying :  **  That  Paris  did  not  fare  the  better  for  baviD^ 
pronounced  in  favour  of  one  goddess  against  two  others.'* 
He  then  conducted  them  to  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
there  took  leave  of  theoi.  Being  rallied  one  day  on  his 
intercourse  with  the  wanton  Lais :  ^'  It  is  true,^*  said  he» 
^^  that  I  possess  her,  but  she  possesses  not  me.*'  On  being 
reproached  with  living  in  too  much  splendour,  he  said, 
**  If  indulgence  in  gOod  living  were  blameable,  would  such 
great  feasts  be  made  on  the  festivals  of  the  gods  ?**  '^  If 
Aristippus  could  be  content  to  live  upon  vegetables  (said 
'Diogenes  the  cynic  to  him),  he  would  not  stoop  so  low  as 
to  pay  his  court  to  princes.*'  "  If  he  who  condemns  me 
(replied  Aristippus)  was  qualified  to  pay  his  court  to 
princes,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  be  content  with  vege- 
tables/' On  being  asked,  ^'  What  philosophy  had  taught 
him  ?"  "  To  live  well  with  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no- 
thing." In  what  respect  are  philosophers  superior  to 
other  men  ?  ^'  In  this,"  said  he,  *'  that  though  there  were 
no  laws,  they  would  live  as  tiiey  do."  On  being  rallied^ 
he  used  gently  to  withdraw.  One  day,  however,  he  by 
whoip  he  was  attacked  pursued  him,  and  asked  him  why 
he  went  away  ?  ^*  Because,  as  you  have  a  right  to  throw 
jests  at  me,  I.  have  also  a  right  not  to  stay  till  they  reach 
me."  It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
poor  than  ignorant,  because  the  poor  man  wants  only  to 
be  assisted  with  a  little  money,  whereas  the  ignorant  man 
wants  to  be  humanized.  One  bragging  that  he  bad  read 
2r  great  deal,  Aristippus  told  him  that  it  was  no  sign  of 
good  health  to  eat  more  than  one  can  digest  It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  first  who  took  payment  of  his  disciples. 
Having  asked  50  drachmas  of  a  father  for  the  instruction 
of  his  son  :  '^  How,  fifty  drachmas !"  exclaimed  the  man, 
f*  I  can  buy  a  slave  for  that  money."  "  Well,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  (who  could  assume  the  cynic  as  well  as 
the  courtier)  "  buy  one,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  two." — 
Aristippus  fiourished  about  the  year  400  B.  C.  He  died 
at  Cyrene,  on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Syracuse.  He 
composed  books  of  history  and  ethics,  which  have  not 
reocbed  our  times.  One  on  ancient  luxury,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  is  certainly  not  his.  He  left  a  daugh- 
ter named  Arete,  whom  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the 
jfiarts  pf  philosophy^  who  was  of  extraordinary  virtue  a$ 
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well  as  b^uty,  and  obtained  a  place  among  the  class  of 
philosophers.  ^ 

ARISTO^  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuo,  from 
whom,  iiowever,  he  differed,  and  set  up  a  new  sect.  He 
Tejectea  logic  and  natural  philosophy,  the  one  as  useless, 
and  the  other  as  above  the  human  comprehension.  He 
departed  after  some  time  from  the  precepts  of  morality, 
and  would  have  no  relative  duties  taught,  but  merely  ge« 
neral  ideas  of  wisdom.  He  held  that  the  nature  of  God 
was  not  intelligible,  and  hence  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  respected  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  He  be* 
came  very  voluptuous  in  his  old  age,  as  indeed  be  had  be* 
gun  to  be  in  his  youth.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the'  sun  scorching  his  bald  head*  He  flou- 
rished about  260  B.  C.  * 

ARISTO,  of  Coos,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  about 
250  years  B.  C.  has  been  praised  by  Cicero  for  the  graces 
of  his  oratory,  while  he  objects  to  him  a  want  of  philoso- 
phic dignity.  Athenieus  quotes  a  work  of  his,  entitled 
^^  Amatory  Similes,"  which  is  not  otherwise  knoMrn.' 

ARISTO  (Titus)  was  a  Roman  lawyer  of  great  cele- 
brity, lender  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  110. 
Pliny  hks  bestowed  the  highest  praises  on  him,  as  excel- 
ling in  all  manner  of  learning,  public  and  civil  law,  history, 
and  antiquities,  and  not  less  estimable  for  bis  integrity 
and  personal  virtues.  It  is  a  considerable  deduction  from 
his  character,  however,  that  he  appears  to  have  meditated 
suicide  during  an  illness,  provided  the  pliysicians  should 
pronounce  it  incurable.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age  after  this,  but  the  fact  seems  doubtful, 
and  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  books,  which  have 
not  descended  to  us,  but  are  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius.* 

ARISTOBULUS,  an  Alexandrian  Je^,  and  peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  lived  about  120  B.  C.  composed  a  com- 
mentary in  Greek  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Ptoiomy  Pbilometor.  His  object  in  this  voluminous 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Greek  poets  and  philo- 
sophers had  availed  themselves  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  t^at  the  Jews  and  their  history  were  not  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Greek  historians.  To  prove  this,  he  forged  a 
number  of  quotations  from  these  poets  and  historians;  and 

1  DiojreDff  LaertiuB. -^  Stanley.  — Bracker.  —  Fenelon.— Oen.  t)ict.-^-Saxii 
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that  so  artfully  as  not  only  to  impose  on  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  but  on  many  profane  writers.  Brucker  informs 
us  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
united  with  the  study  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  method  introduced  in  his  time,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  * 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  vm  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  probably  an  Athenian  by  birth ;  but  bis 
place  of  nativity  has  been  contested^  bis  enemies  endea« 
Touring  to  represent  him  as  a  stranger.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Eutipides ;  and  most  of 
his  plays  were  written  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His 
imagination  was  warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  particu- 
larly turned  to  raillery :  he  had  also  great  spirit  and  reso- 
lution, and  was  a  declared  enemy  to  slavery,  and  to  all 
those  who  wanted  to  oppress  their  country.  When  the 
Athenians  suffered  themselves  in  his  time  to  be  governed  by 
men  who  had  no  other  view  than  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  commonwealth,  Aristophanes  exposed  their 
artifices  with  great  wit  and  severity  upon  the  stage.  Cleo 
was  the  first  whom  be  attacked,  in  his  comedy  of  the 
^^  Equites  f  *  and  when  none  of  the  comedians  would  ven- 
ture to  personate  a  man  of  his  great  authority,  Aristo- 
phanes played  the  character  himself;  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  Cleo  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  talents,  which  were  given  to  the  poet.  This  freedom 
of  his  likewise  wns  so  well  received  by  the  Athenians,  that 
they  cast  handfuls  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  carried 
him  through  the  city  in  triumph  with  the  greatest  accla- 
mation. They  made  also  a  public  decree,  that  be  should 
be  honoured  with  a  crown  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  in  the 
citadel,  which  was  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid 
to  a  citizen.  He  described  the  afiairs  of  the  Athenians  in 
so  exact  a  manner,  that  his  comedies  are  a  faithful  history 
of  that  people.  For  this  reason,  when  Dionysius  king  of 
Syracuse  desired  to  learn  the  state  and  language  of  Athens, 
Plato  sent  him  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  telling  him  these 
were  the  best  representation  thereof.  He  wrote  above  50 
comedies,  but  there  are  only  1 1  extant  which  are  perfect ; 
these  are  ^'Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  Equites,  the 
Acharnenses,  the  Wasps,  Peace,  the  Birds,  the  Eccle- 
siazusa^  or  Female  Orators,    the  Thesmopboriazus®  or 

1  Bruoker. — Biogr.  Uniyer«elle.««»Lad.  Gatp.  ValckeDsrii  diatribe  de  AnaKl* 
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Priestesses  of  Ceres,  and  Lysistrata.*^  The  *^  Clouds/* 
which  be  wrote  in  ridicule  of  Socrates,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  his  comedies:  Socrates  had  a  contempt  for 
the  comic  poets,  and  never  went  to  see  their  plays,  ex- 
cept when  Alcibiades  or  Critias  obliged  him  to  go  thither* 
He  was  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  old  comedy ; 
and  as  hp  was  a  man  of  piety,  probity,  candour,  and  wis- 
dom^ could  not  bear  that  the  characters  of  his  fellow«citi- 
zeus  should  be  insulted  and  abused.  This  contempt  which 
he  expressed  to  the  comic  poets,  was  the  ground  of  their 
aversion  to  him,  and  the  motive  of  Aristophanes's  writing 
the  **  Clouds''  against  him.  Madam  Dacier  tells  us,  she 
was  so  much  charmed  with  this  performance,  that  after 
she  had  translated  it,  and  read  it  over  200  times,  it  did 
not  become  tedious ;.  and  that  the  pleasure  she  received 
from  it  was  so  exquisite,  as  to  make  her  forget  all  the 
contempt  and  indignation  which  Aristophanes  deserved, 
for  employing  bis  wit  to  ruin  a  man,  who  was  wisdom  it* 
self,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
Aristophanes  having  conceived  some  aversion  to  the  poet 
Euripides,  satirizes  him  in  several  of  his  plays,  particu* 
larly  in  his  **  Frogs*'  and  his  ^'  Thesmophoriazusse/'  He 
wrote  bis  *^  Peace"  in  the  10th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  a  treaty  for  50  years  was  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  continued 
but  seven.  The  ^^  Acharnenses''  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Pericles,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  Sicil^,  in 
order  to  dissuade  the  people  from  intrusting  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  to  such  imprudent  generals  as  Lama-* 
chus.  Soon  after,  he  represented  his  ^^  Aves"  or  Birds, 
by  which  hf  admonished  the  Athenians  to  fortify  Decekea, 
which  he  calls  by  a  fictitious  name  Nepheloccoccygia. 
The  ^^  Vespae,''  or  Wasps,  was  written  after  another  loss 
in  Sicily,  which  the.  Athenians  suffered  from  the  miscon« 
<luct  of  Chares*  He  wrote  the  *' Lysistrata"  when  all 
Greece  was  involved  in  a  war,  and  in  this  the  women  are 
introduced  debating  pn  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
come  a  resolution,  not  to  cohabit  with  their  husbands,  till 
9^  peace  should  be  concluded.  His  ^^  Piutus,'*  and  other 
comedies  of  that  kind, .  were  written  after  the  magistrates 
had  given,  orders,  that  no  person  should  be  exposed  by 
name  upon  the  stage.  He  invented  a  peculiar  kind  ot 
Terse,  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and  is  mentioned  by 
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Cicero  in  his  ''Brutus;^'  and  Snidas  says,  that  he  also* 
was  the  inyentor  of  the  tetrameter  and  octaineter  verse.> 

Aristophanes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  ancients^ 
especially  for  the  true  attic  elegance  of  his  style :  ^*  It  is,** 
says  madam  Dacier,  **  as  agreeable  as  his  wit ;  for  be^ 
sides  its  purity,  force,  and  sweetness,  it  has  a  certain  har- 
mony, which  sounds  extremely  pleasant  to  the  ear :  when 
he  has  occasion  to  use  the  common  ordinary  style^  he 
does  it  without  using  any  expression  that  is  base  and  vui- 
gar ;  and  when  he  has  a  mind  to  express  himself  loftily, 
in  his  highest  flight  he  is  never  obscure.'*  **  Let  no  man,** 
says  ScaUger,  **  pretend  to  understand  the  Attic  dialect^ 
who  has  not  read  Aristophanes :  in  him  are  to  be  found 
all  the  Attic  ornaments,  which  made  St.  Chrysostom  sa 
much  admire  him,  that  be  always  laid  him  under  his  pillow 
when  he  went  to  bed."  Mr.  Frischlin  observes,  that  Plau-» 
tos  has  a  great  affinity  to  Aristophanes  in  his  manner  of 
writing,  and  has  imitated  him  in  many  parts  of  his  plays. 
Frischlin  has  written  a  vindication  of  our  poet,  in  answer  to 
the  objections  urged  against  him  by  Plutarch.  How  great 
an  opinion  Plato  had  of  Aristophanes,  is  evident  even  from 
Plutarch's  acknowledgement,  who  tells  us,  that  this  poet's 
Disconre  upon  Love  wzs  inserted  by  that  philosopher 
in. bis  Sypaposium:  and  Cicero,  in  his  first  book  ^^  De 
legibus,"  styles  him  ''the  most  witty  poet  of  the  old 
comedy."  The  time  of  bis  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  was  living  after  the  eicpulsion  of  the  tyrants  by 
Thrasybulus,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and  other 
comedies. 

The  editions  of  Aristophanes  are  extremely  numerous. 
The  first  was  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  fol.  in  Greek, 
with  the  Scholia.  The  best  since  are,  1.  Gr.  &  Lat  Am- 
sterdam, 1670,  12mo.  2.  Or.  &  Lat  with  Kuster's  notes, 
Amst.  1710,  fol.      3.  With  Bergler's  notes,   ibid.  1760, 

2  vols.  4to.     4.  With  Bnrack's  notes,  Strasburgh,  1783, 

3  vols.  8vo«  and  some  copies  in  4  vols.  5.  That  of  Inver« 
nizi,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  found  at 
Ravenna,  Leipsic,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo.  Most  of  hb  plays 
have  likewise  been  published  separately,  and  the  Plutus 
aiid  the  Clouds  have  been  often  translated  intp  English ; 
the  Plutus  by  Randolphe,  1651 ;  H.  H.  B.  1659;  Theo- 
bald, 1715;  Fielding  and  Young;  and  the  Clouds  by 
Stanley,  White,  and  histly  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  his  Ob* 
server ;  who  has  given  a  masterly,  although  somewhat  too 
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fiiTourable  delineation  of  the  personal  history,  connexions, 
and  dramatic  genius  of  Aiistoplianes.  ^ 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
phers, and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 
olympiad,  or  384  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  at  Sta« 
gyra,  a  town  of  Thrace,  whence  he  is  usually  called  the 
SStagyrite.  His  father  was  a  physician,  named  Nicomachus : 
^is  mother's  name  was  Phsestias.  He  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning  from  Proxenus,  of  Atama  in  Mysia, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  went  to  Athens,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  where  his  acuteness  and  proficiency  so 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  that  he  used  to  call 
him  ^^ The  mind  of  the  school;*'  and  said,  when  Aristotle 
happened  to  be  absent,  **  Intellect  is  not  here/'  His 
works,  indeed,  prove  that  he.  had  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  books ;  and  Strabo  says,  he  was  the  first  person 
who  formed  a  library.  At  this  academy  he  continued  until 
the  death  of  Plato,  whose  memory  he  honoured  by  a 
monument,  an  .oration,  and  elegies,  which  contradicts  the 
report  of  his  having  had  a  difference  With  Plato,  and 
meeting  a  school  in  opposition  to  him,  as  related  by  Aris- 
toxenus.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  was 
in  his  thirty-seventh  year;  and  when  Speusippus,  the 
nephew  of  Plato,  succeeded  him  in  the  academy,  our  phi- 
losopher was  80  muck  displeased,  that  he  left  Athens,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Hermias,  Ung  of  the  Atamenses,  who  had 
been  his  fellow- disciple,  and  now  received  him  with  every 
expression  of  regard.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  pro-* 
aecuting  his  philosophical  researches ;  and  when  Hermias 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  he  placed  a  statue  of 
htm  in  the  temple  at  Delphos,  and  married  his  sister,  who 
Wua  now  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress,  by  the  revolution 
which  bad  dethroned  her  brother.  After  these  events, 
Aristotle  removed  to  Mitelene,  where,  after  he  had  resided 
two  years,  he  received  a  respectful  letter  from  Philip, 
^g  of  Macedon,'  who  had  heard  of  his  great  fame,  re-* 
guesting  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  his  son,  Alex- 
Wder,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Aristotle  accepted  the 
charge,  and  in  343  B.  C.  went  to  reside  in  the  court  of 
Philip. 

H^e  he  executed  his  trust  with  so  much  satisfaction  to 
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Philip,  that  he  admitted  biQi  into  his  confidence  and 
counsels^  an  advantage  which  Aristotle  is  said  have  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  of  the  publicy 
without  any  selfish  views.  He  gained  likewise  the  entire 
affection  of  his  royal  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  all  the 
.learning  of  the  age ;  and  whose  studies  he  directed  in  con- 
formity to  the  prospects  of  a  young,  spirited,  and  ambi- 
tious prince.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip,  in 
the  year  S36  B.  C.  when  Alexander  formed  the  design  of 
bis  Asiatic  expedition,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  but 
not  before  he  bad  prevailed  on  Alexander  to  employ  his 
increasing  power  and  wealth  in  the  service  of  philosophy, 
by  furnishing  him,  in  his  retirement,  with  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  nature.  Alexander  ac* 
cordingly  employed  several  thousand  persons  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  collect  animals  of  various  kinds, 
and  send  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information 
which  this  collection  afforded  bim,  wrote  fifty  volumes  on 
the  history  of  animated  nature,  ten  of  which  are  still  ex* 
tant.  But  a  dispute  which  took  place  between  Callis-' 
thenes,  Aristotie^s  nephew,  who  had  accompanied  Alex- 
ander,  and  that  monarch,  eventually  produced  a  coolneas, 
if  not  a  total  alienation,  between  Aristotle,  and  his  royal 
pupil. 

Aristotle,  upon  his  return  to  Athens,  conceived,  the  de- 
sign of  becoming  a  leader  in  philosophy,  by  founding  a 
new  sect,  and  chose  for  his  school,  the  Lyceum,  a  grove  m 
the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  he  held  daily  conversation  oi» 
subjects  of  philosophy  with  those  who  attended  him,  walk- 
ing as  he  discoursed,  whence  his  followers  were  called- 
Peripatetics.  According  to  the  long-established  practioe 
of  philosophers  among  the  Grecians,  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations,  Aristotle  had  his  public  and  bis  secret  doctriae^ 
the  former  of  which  he  called  the  Exoteric,  and  the  latter 
the  Acroamatic  or  Esoteric,  Hence  he  divided  his  auditora 
into  two  classes,  to  one  of  which  he  taught  his  Exoteric 
doctrine,  discoursing  on  the  principal  subjects  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  policy  ;  the  other  he  insti*ucted  in  the  Eao^ 
teric,  or  concealed  and  subtle  doctrine,  concerning  Beisg, 
Nature,  and  God.  His  more  abstruse  discourses,  he  de* 
livered  in  the  morning  to  his  select  disciples,  whon^ho. 
required  to  have  been  previously  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  learning,  and  to  have  discovered  abilities  and  dispositions 
puited  to  the  study  of  philosophy.    In  the  evening  he  dc» 
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liT^recl  lectures  to  all  young  men  withont  distinction ;  the 
former  be  called  his  Morning  Walk,  the  latter  his  Evening 
M^alk,  and  both  were  much  frequented. 

Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  twelve 
years;  for,  although  the  silperiority.of  his  abilities,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  doctrines,  created  him  many  rivals  and 
enemies,  during  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  friendship  of 
that  prince,  unbroken  in  this  respect,  protected  him  frome 
insult.  But  after  Alexander's  death,  in  324  B.  C.  his  ad« 
versaries  and  rivals  instigated  Eurymedon,  a  priest,  to 
accuse  him  of  holding  and  propagating  ioipious  tenets» 
What  these  were  we  are  not  expressly  informed ;  but  such 
was  the  vigour  of  their  prosecution,  that  he  thought  proper 

'  to  retire  from  Athens.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Socrates^ 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  apprehensive,  he  told  his 
friends  that  he  was  not  willing  to  give  the  Athenians  an 
opportunity  of  committing  a  second  offence  against  philo- 
■sophy.    He  retired,  accordingly,  with  a  few  of  his  disciples, 

"  to  Chalcis,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  322  B.  C. 
in  the  sixty^third  year  of  his  age.  Many  idle  tales  are  re«* 
lated  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  is  most  likely, 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  premature  decay,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  watchfulness  and  application  to  study.  Hi^ 
body  was  conveyed  to  Stagyra,  where  his  memory  was  bo* 
noured  with  an  altar  and  a  tomb. 

Aristotle  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Pythias,  sister  to 
his  friend  Hermias,  and  after  her  death,  to  Herpilis,  a  na- 
tive of  Stagyra.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  son  named 
Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  "  Great  Morals.'* 
His  person  was  slender;  he  had  small  eyes,  and  a  shrill 
voice,  and  when  he  was  young,  a  hesitation  in  his  speech. 
He  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  natural  form, 
by  an  attention  to  dress ;  and  commonly  appeared  in  a 
costly  habit,  with  his  beard  shaven,  and  his-hair  cut,  and 
with  rings  on  his  fingers.  He  was  subject  to  frequent  in« 
dispositions,  through  a  natural  weakness  of  stomach;  but 
he  corrected  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution  by  a  temper 
rate  regimen. 

The  character  of  Aristotle  appears  to  be  justly  appre-» 
ciated  by  Brucker,  who  observes,  that  some  of  Aristotle's 
panegyrists,  not  contented  with  ascribing  to  him  the  virtues 
jjf  a  philosopher,  or  rather,  perhaps,  jealous  of  the  credit 
which  heathen  philosophy  might  acquire  from  so  illustrious 
VOh.  II.  H  R 
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a  iiame,  have  ascribed  his  wisdom  to  divine  revelation^ 
The  Jews  have  said  that  he  gained  bis  philosophy  in  Jodea^ 
and  borrowed  his  moral  doctrine  from  Solomon,  and  have 
even  asserted,  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  and  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Christians 'have  assigned  him  a  place 
amongst  those  who  were  superuaturally  ordained  to  prepare 
the  way  for  divine  revelation,  and  have  acknowledged 
themselves  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  their  acquaint-- 
ance  with  the  sublime  mysteries  of  religion.  Others,  who 
have  confined  their  encomiums  within  the  limits  of  proba* 
bility,  have  said,  that  Aristotle  was  an  illustrious  pattern  of 
gratitude,  moderation,  and  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  in  con« 
firmation  of  this  general  praise,  have  referred  to  his  beha« 
Tiour  to  his  preceptor,  his  friends,  and  his  countrjrmeu^ 
and  to  the  celebrated  apophthegm  which  has  been  com* 
monly  ascribed  to  him :  Amicus  Plato,  amicus^  Soa^ates^ 
unagis  tamen  arnica  Veritas ; — **  I  respect  Plato,  and  I  re- 
spect Socrates,  but  I  respect  truth  still  more.*'  On  the 
Other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who  have 
represented  Aristotle  as  the  most  infamous  of  human  be- 
ings, and  charged  him  with  every  kind  of  impiety  and 
wickedness.  Many  of  the  calumnies  against  his  memory, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  doubtless  origi- 
nated in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  rival  sects,  which 
wci*e  contemporaries  with  the  Peripatetic  school.  To  this 
source  may  be  fairly  referred  the  abuse  of  Timasus,  the 
Tauromenite,  who  says,  that  Aristotle,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  after  wasting  his  patrimony  in  prodigality, 
opened  a  shop  for  medicine  in  Athens,  and  that  he  was  a 
pretender  to  learning,  a  vile  parasite,  and  addicted  to 
^ttony  and  debauchery. 

'  If,  without  regard  to  the  fictions  either  of  calumny  or 
panegyric,  the  merit  of  Aristotle  be  weighed  in  the  equal 
balance  of  historical  truth,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that 
neither  were  his  virtues  of  that  exalted  kmd  which  com- 
mand admiration,  nor  his  faults  so  highly  criminal  as  not 
to  admit  of  some  apology.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  justly 
censured  for  having  taught  his  pupil  Alexander,  principles 
of  morals  and  policy  which  were  accommodated  to  the  man- 
ners of  a  court,  and  which  might  easily  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  his  ambitious  views.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  philosophical  doctrines  concealing  nature  were  not 
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favourable  to  the  public  forms  of  religion.  But  neither  his 
doctrine,  nor  his  life,  afford  sufEcieut  grounds  for  condemn- 
ing him  as  the» advocate  of  immorality  or  impiety. 

As  a  writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  is  en« 
titled  to  the  praise  of  deep  erudition*  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  owned,  that  he  is  frequently  deserving  of  censure, 
for  giving  a  partial  and  unfair  representation  of  the  opi« 
nions  of  bis  predecessors  in  philosophy,  that  be  might  the 
more  easily  refute  them ;  and  that  he  seems  to  have  made 
it  the  principal  object  of  his  extensive  reading,  to  depre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  short,  whilst  iii 
point  of  genius  we  rank  Aristotle  in  the  first  class  of  men, 
and  whilst  we  ascribe  to  him  every  attainment  which,  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  indefatigable  industry,  united 
with  superior  abilities,  could  reach,  we  must  add,  that  his 
reputation  in  philosophy  is  in  some  measure  tarnished  by  a 
too  daring  spirit  of  contradiction  and  innovation ;  and  in 
morals,  by  an  artful  conformity  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

To  this  general  character  by  Brucker,  it  may  be  added, 
that  no  philosopher  ever  enjoyed  so  long  a  reign  in  the 
schools,  or  came  nearer  to  our  own  times  in  the  extent  of 
Iiis  doctrine.  The  charm  is,  indeed,  now  broken:  Christ- 
ianity, the  revival  of  letters  and  of  sound  learning  since 
the  reformation,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  have  tended  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
labours  of  this  distinguished  philosopher.  Much  praise, 
however,  may  be  yet  attributed  to  him,  on  permanent 
ground.  His  Dialectics  show  how  the  reasoning  faculties 
may  be  employed  with  skill  and  effect ;  his  ten  celebrated 
Categories  have  not  yet  been  convicted  of  great  error,  and 
bis  political  and  critical  writings  have  very  recently  ob- 
tained the  attention  and  approbation  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  scholars  and  critics.  **  Whogver  surveys,"'  says 
Dr.  Warton,  **  the  variety  and  perfection  of  his  produc- 
tions, all  delivered  in  the  chastest  style,  in  the  clearest 
order,  and  the  most  pregnant  brevity,  is  amazed  at  the 
immensity  of  his  genius.  His  Logic,  however  (leglected 
for  those  redundant  and  verbose  systems,  which  took  rise 
from  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  is  a 
mighty  effort  of  the  mind;  in  which  are  discovered  the 
principal  sources  of  art  and  reasoning,  and  the  depend- 
anccs  of  one  thought  on  another;  and  where,  by  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  he  hath  macle  of  all  the  forms  the 
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V  tinderstandiiig  can  assume  in  reasoning,  which  he  hath 
traced  for  it,  be  bath  so  closely  confined  it,  that  it  cannot 
depart  from  them,  witboui  arguing  inconsequentially. 
His  Physics  contain  many  useful  observations,  particularly 
his  History  of  Animals.  His  Morals  are  pertiaps  the  purest 
system  in  antiquity.  His  Politics  are  a  most  valuable  mo- 
nument of  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  <ancients,  as  they  preserve 
to  us  the  descriptions  of  several  governments,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Crete  and  Carthage,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  unknown.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  his  Rhetoric 
ftnd  Poetics  are  most  complete :  no  writer  has  shewn  a 
greater  penetration  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart 
than  this  philosopher,  in  the  second  book  of  bis  Rhetoric, 
where  he  treats  of  the  different  manners  and  passions  that 
distinguish  each  different  age  and  condition  of  man ;  and 
from  whence  Horace  plainly  took  his  famous  description  in 
the  Art  of  Poetry.  La  Bruyere,  Rochefoucalt,  and  Mon- 
taigne bimjelf,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  him  in  this  re- 
sJpect.  No  succeeding  writer  on  eloquence,  not  even  Tully, 
has  added  any  thing  new  or  important  on  this  subject. 
His  Poetics  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  use  of  that 
prince,  with  whose  education  Aristotle  was  honoured,  to 
give  him  a  just  taste  in  reading  Homer  and  the  tragedians; 
to  judge  properly  of  which  was  then  thought  no  unneces- 
sary accomplishment  in  the  character  of  a  prince.  To 
attempt  to  understand  poetry  without  having  diligently 
digested  this  treatise,  would  be  as  absurd  and  impossible^ 
as  to  pretend  to  a  skill  in  geometry  without  having  studied 
Euclid.  The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
wherein  he  has  pointed  out  the  properest  noetbods  of  ex« 
citing  terror  and  pity,  convince  us  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  these  objects,  which  most  forcibly  affect 
the  heart.  The  prime  excellence  of  this  precious  treatise 
Is  the  scholastic  precision,  and  philosophical  closeness, 
with  which  the  subject  is  handled,  without  any  address  to 
the  passions  or  imagination.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 

.  part  of  the  Poetics,  in  which  he  had  given  precepts  fur 
comedy,  did  not  likewise  descend  to  posterity.** 

But  before  mentioning  the  opinions  of  modem  critics,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  various 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  we  shall  partly  follow  Brucker, 
who  observes  that  many  of  his  writings  are  lost :  few  of  them 
were  made  public  during  bis  life,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
his  death  before  spurious  productions  were  mixed  with  his 
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genuine  writings,  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  distin^ish 
them.  Those  which  are  at  present  generally  received  undeie 
bis  name,  may  be  classed  under  the  several  heads  of  Lo« 
gic,   Physics,    Metaphysics,    Mathematics,    Ethics,    Rhe- 
toric, and  Poesy.     The  Looical  writings  of  Aristotle  are 
the  **  Categories,*'  attributed  by  some  to  Archytas,  a  Py* 
thagorean ;  ^'  Of  the  Explanation  of  Nouns  and  Verbs,''  a 
work  which  explains  the  philosophical  principles  of  gram- 
mar ;  **  Analytics,"  including  the  whole  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gism apd  demonstration ;    eight  books  of  ^^  Topics,"  or 
common  places,  from  which  probable  argi^ents  are  to  be 
drawn ;    and    ^^  jSophistic  Arguments,"  enumerating  the 
several  species  of  false  reasoning.     These   logical  pieces 
are  usually  published  in  one  volume  under  the  general 
title  of  the  "  Organon"  of  Aristotle.     His  Physical  writ- 
ings are,  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  Nature,"  explaining  the 
principles  and  properties  of  natural  bodies ;    '^  On  Me- 
teors;"   "Of  Animal  Life;"    "Physical  Miscellanies;" 
**  On  the  Natural  History  of  Animals;"  '^  Oli^the  Ana- 
tomy of  Anioiab ;"  "  On  Plante ;"  "  On  Colours ;"  "  On 
Sound ;"  "  A  Collection  of  Wonderful  Facts  ;"  "  Against 
the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias ;"  "  On 
the  Winds;"  "  On  Physiognomy  ;"  and  *^  Miscellaneous 
Problems."    The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  are  contained 
in  fourteen  books.     Under  the  head  of  Mathematics,  are 
included  "  A  Book  of  Questions  in  Mechanics,"  and  ano- 
ther   "On   Incommensurable  Lines."     His   doctrine  of 
Ethics  is  contained  in  ten  bopks    *^  To  Nicomachus." 
**  The  greater  Morals ;"    "  Seven   Books  to  Eudemu^** 
ascribed  by  some  to  Tbeophrastus  ^  a  book  "  On  Virtue 
and  Vice;"    two    "On  CEconomics;"  and   eight  "On 
Government"     He  treats  in   three  distinct  books   "  On 
the  art  of  Kiietoric,"  and  in  another,  "  On  the  art  of 
Poetry," 

It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  many  critics  whether 
all  the  works  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine.  Brucker 
.has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the^ 
have  descended  to  modern  times,  according  to  which  it 
appears^  that  they  certainly  have  suffered  much  by  the 
ignorance  of  transcribers  and  the  carelessness  of  editors. 
A  more  obvious  cause,  too,  of  their  inaccuracy,  may  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  many  of  Aristotle's  writings,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  in  tlie  highest  degree  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  b«  ttomprebended..    For  aa  excellent  analysis 
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of  his  philosophy,  we  must  re£er  to  Brucker,  vol.  L 
p.  268 — 288,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  refe- 
rences to  authors  whose  writings  will  furnish  the  carioas 
reader  with  every  information  he  can  desire. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristotle^s  works  was  in  Latin  by 
Averroes,  Venet.  i472-«— 3,  4  vols.  fol.  The  first  Greek  edi- 
tion, usually  reckoned  the  Editioprincepsy  Is  that  of  Aldus,  in 
six  volumes,  1495,  fol.  which  is  very  rare.  His  distinct 
treatises  have  been  published  so  often,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  them  in  this  place,  but  the  reader  will 
find  a  copious  list  in  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary.  The 
be^t  editions  of  the  entire  works  are  these  of  Casaubon, 
Ludg.  1590,  1606,  2  vols.  fol.  and  of  Duval,  2  or  4  vols, 
fol.  Par.  1629. 

Although  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  no  longer  prevails 
in  schools  and  seminaries,  the  attention  of  the  English 
public  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  critical  and  political 
works  of  the  Stagyrite,  by  the  translations  and  commenta- 
ries of  som^  eminent  living  scholars.  With  respect  to  the 
•*  Poetics,"  Dr.  Warton's  opinion  will  not  be  tliought  over- 
charged, as  that  treatise  has  been  revived  with  the  eager- 
ness of  rivalship.  The  first  English  translation  of  the 
^^  Poetics,"  which  is  rather  literal  than  elegant,  appeared 
in  1775,  from  an  anonymous  pen.  In  1788,  Henry  James 
Pye,  esq.  the  present  Laureat,  published  a  translation 
of  the  same  in  8vo,  and  another  came  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Twining  iu  1789,  in  4to,  the  latter  accompanied  with 
notes  on  the  translation  and  original,  and  two  dissertations 
on  poetical  and  musical  imitation.  The  appearance  of  this 
very  learned  work  induced  Mr.  Pye  to  revise  his  transla- 
tion, and  in  1792,  he  published  in  4to,  '^  A  Commentary 
illustrating  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle,  by  examples  taken 
chiefly  from  the  modern  poets,  and  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Poetic,"  In  both  these 
works,  the  author  and  the  subject  are  illustrated  with  great 
ability. 

Of  Aristotle's  other  writings,  Mr.  Ellis  published  the 
**  Treatise  on  Government,". 4to,  1778.  In  1797  Dr.  Gil- 
lies  made  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  *^  Aristotle's 
Ethics  and  Politics,  comprising  his  practical  Philosophy/' 
This  elaborate  work  was  illustrated  by  introductory  mat*' 
ter  and  notes  ;  the  critical  history  of  Aristotle's  life,  and  a 
new  analysis  of  hi^  speculative  writings,  the  whole  com* 
prised  in  2  vols.  4to.    lo  1801,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  pub- 
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fished  a  quarto  volume  of  which  we  shall  g!ve  onlj  the 
title,  ^^  The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  translated  from  the 
Greek  ;  wiih  copious  notes,  in  which  the  Pythagoric  and 
Platonic  Dogmas  respecting  numbers  and  ideas  are  un« 
folded  from  ancient'sources.  To  which  is  added,  a  dis- 
sertation  on  Nullities  and  diverging  Series ;  in  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  greatest  modern  mathematicians' on  this 
subject  are  shown  to  be  erroneous,  the  nature  of  infinitely 
small  quantities  is  explained,  and  the  to  sv  or  the  one  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  so  often  alluded  to  by  Aris« 
totle  in  this  work,  is  elucidated."  Mr.  Bridgman  in  1 804, 
published  a  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues  or  Vices,  8vo;  and  in 
1807,  the  same  gentleman  gave  "  The  paraphrase  of  An- 
dronicus  Khodius  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle," 
a  work  which  we  regret  we  had  not  seen  while  preparing 
the  article  of  Andronicus.  As  to  the  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  include  the  learned 
of  all  ages  until  within  a  century,  and  many  hundreds  are 
noticed  in  this  Dictionary.  * 

ARISTOXENUS,  the  most  ancient  musical  writer  of 
whose  works  any  remains  are  come  down  to  us,  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  He  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a 
city  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Grscia,  now  Cala- 
bria. He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  whom  some  call 
Mnesias,  others  Spintharus.  He  had  his  first  education  at 
Mantin^ea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  under  his  father  and  Lam- 
pyrus  of  Erythrx  ;  be  next  studied  under  Xenophilus,  the 
Pythagorean,  and  lastly,  under  Aristotle.  Suidas,  from 
whom  these  particulars  are  taken,  adds,  that.  Aristoxenus 
took  offence  at  Aristotle's  bequeathing  his  school  tp  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  and  traduced  him  ever  after,  but  this  has  been 
contradicted  by  other  writers.  His  "  Harmonics,"  the 
defects  of  which  have  been  very  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Burney,  are  all  that  are  come  down  to  us,  and  together 
with  Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  were  firsl  published  by  Goga- 
vinus,  but  not  very  correctly,  at  Venice,  1562,  4to,  with  a 
Latin  version.  John  Meursius  next  translated  the  thre^ 
books  of  Aristoxenus  into  Latin,  from  the  manuscript  of 
Jos.  Scaliger,  but,  according  to  Meibomius,  very  negli- 

'  Brocker. — ^Gco.  Diet. — Stanley. — Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac. — Warton's  E«^ay  on 

Pope,  Tol.  I.  p.  168 Fcneloii'f  Lives  ortbePhilosophera.— Saxii  Onomasticon. 

—For  a  most  masterly  defence  of  Aristolle,  as  far  as  oow  Uuglit  in  oar  univer- 
titles,  see  chap.  I.  of  a  Reply  to  the  Calumiiics  of  the  EdiDburgb  RcYJew 
agaiAtt  Oxford,  8to,  1810. 
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gently.  With  these  he  printed  at  Ley  den,  1616,  ito, 
NicomachuH  and  Alypius,  two  other  Greek  writers  on 
music.  After  this  MeLbomius  collected  these  musical 
writers  together,  to  which  he  added  Euclid,  Bacchius  se- 
nior, Aristides  Quintilianus ;  and  published  tlie  whole 
.with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  at  tiie  Elzivir  press,  AmsL 
16^,  dedicated  to  Ciiristina  queen  of  Sweden.  Aris- 
toxenus  is  said  by  Suidas  to  liave  written  452  diSerent 
works,  some  of  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  ancient 
authors.  The  titles  of  several  of  tbem,  quoted  by  Athe- 
nsBus  and  others,  have  been  collected  by  Meursius  in  bis 
notes  upon  this  author,  and  by  Tonsius  and  Menage,  all 
which  t'abricius  has  digested  into  alphabetical  order. ' 

ARIUS,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arians,  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  a  presbyter,  probably  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
and  officiated  in  a  church  in  that  city,  although  it  is  not 
certainly  known  in  what  capacity.  It  was,  here,  however, 
that  he  first  declared  those  doctrines  which  afterwards 
rendered  his  name  so  celebrated,  and  which  have  de^ 
scended  to  our  own  times.  In  an,  assembly  of  the  prcs^ 
byters  of  Alexandria,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  Alexander, 
in  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  maintained, 
among  other  points,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the  same 
eminence  and  dignity,  but  also  of  the  same  esscttce  w^ith 
Itbe  father.  This  assertion  wus  opposed  by  Arius,  on  ac- 
count, as  he  pretended,  of  its  affinity  wijth  the  Sabelliau 
errors,  which  bad  been  condemned  by  the  church,  and  he 
took  this  opportunity  to  assert  that  the  Son  was  totally  and 
essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  the  first 
and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God  the  Father  bad 
created  out  of  nothing,  the  instrAiment  by  whose  subordi- 
nate operation  the  Almighty  Father  formed  the  universe, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and 
dignity.  What  his  opinion  was  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  other  doctrines  connected  with  the  orthodox 
belief,  is  not  known.  Alexander,  however,  in  two  coun- 
ciU  assembled  at  Alexandria,  accused  him  of  impiet}',  and 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  This  was  in  the  year  319,  or  32Q.  The  sentence 
appears  to  have  extended  to  expulsion  from  the  city,  upon 
which  he  retired  to  Palestine,  and  wrote  several  letters  to 

*  Morerf. — Barney's  Hist,  of  Masic— Saxii  Onoinasticoii.-«-Mahne'ii   Diai» 
tnbedeAristoxcuo,  Amst.  I70;3.— Xaizac  LectioDes  AUicn,  Uydeo,  U09L 
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tbe  most  eminent  men  of  the  timesi  in  fiivour  of  his  doc-- 
trine,  and  exhibiting  himself  as  a  martyr  for  truth. 

Constantine,  the  emperor,  at  first  looked  upon  this  con- 
troversy as  of  trivial  import,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  tbe 
contending  parties,  in  which  he  advised  them  not  to  injure 
the  church  by  their  particular  opinions,  but,  finding  this  of 
no  avail,  and  observing  the  increase  of  the  followers  of 
Anus,  in  the  year  325,  'he  assembled  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  in  Bidiynia,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  church 
universal  were  summoned  to  put  an  end  to  this  contro* 
Tersy.  Here,  after  much  debate,  the  doctrine  of  Arius 
was  condemned,  and  himself  banished  among  the  Illyrians. 
He  and  his  adherents  received  also  the  opprobrious  name 
of  Porphyrians,  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
whoever  concealed  any  of  them  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  severity,  however,  rather  repressed  than  abolished 
the' tenets,  or  lessened  the  zeal  of  Arius  and  his  friends^ 
who  regained  their  consequence  by  a  trick  which  marks 
the  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  wavering 
character  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  A  few  years  after 
the  council  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest,  who  had  beeit 
recommended  to  the  emperor  in  the  dying  words  of  his 
sister  Constantia,  found  means  to  persuade  Constantine, 
that  the  condemnation  of  Arius  was  utterly  unjust,  and 
ivas  rather  owing  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  than  to  their 
zeal  for  the  truth.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor 
recalled  him  from  banishment,  about  the  year  32S,  re- 
pealed the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  hioi,  and 
permitted  his  chief  protector,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
his  vindictive  faction,  to  vex  and  oppress  the  partizans  of 
the  Nicene  council  in  various  ways.  Athanasius,  who  was 
now  become  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  most  from  the  violent  measures  of  the  Arian 
party,  but  inxnncibly  firm  in  his  principles,  and  deaf  to 
tbe  most  powerful  solicitations  and  entreaties,  he  refused 
to  restore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and  office.  On  this 
account  he  was  deposed  by  the  council  held  at  Tyre  in 
the  year  335,  and  was  afterwards  banished  intp  Gaul,  while 
Arius  and  his  followers  were,  with  great  solemnity,  re** 
instated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into  the  commu-- 
nion  of  the  church.  The  people  of  Alexandria,  however, 
.unmoved  by  these  proceedings  in  favour  of  Arius,  per^ 
sisted  in  refusing  him  a  place  among  their  presbyters ;  on 
>^hicb  tbe  emperor  invited  him  to  Constantioopie  in  the 
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year  336,  atxd  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
to  admit  him  to  his  communion;  but  before  this  order 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  Arius  died  suddenly  as 
-he  was  easing  nature.  As  this  event  happened  on  the 
day  appointed  for  bis  admission,  his  friends  gaTe  out  that 
he  was  poisoned;  and  his  enemies,  that  he  died  by  the  just 
judgment  of  Go<].  On  t!;e  latter  report,  we  need  make  no 
remark,  but  the  accounts  ofiiis  death  by  no  means  favour 
the  belief  that  he  was  poisoned.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was 
walking,  be  felt  a  necessity  for  retiring  to  ease  nature,  and 
that  in  the  operation  his  entrails  fell  out,  but  no  poison 
could  have  produced  an  eBect  so  violent  without  having 
produced  other  and  previous  eAects  on  the  stomach  :  of 
his  having  been  so  affected,  however,  or  making  any  com- 
plaint,  we  hear  nothing,  and  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
solemn  act  of  being  reinstated  in  the  church,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  felt  any  indis))osition. 

..  With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  grave  and  serious,  yet  affable  and  courteous, 
with  good  natural  parts,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
secular  learning  of  all  sorts;  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  bis  skill  in  logic,  or  the  art  of  disputing.  Dr. 
Lardner,  whom  we  follow  in  this  parts  of  the  history  of 
Arius>  says  that  he  had  at  least  tlie  outward  appearance  of 
piety,  and  that  from  all  the  authorities  he  was  able  to  re- 
collect, his  conduct  was  unblameable,  excepting  what  ref- 
lates to  his  zeal  for  maintaining  his  doctrines,  and  that  he 
is  charged  with  dissembling  his  real  sentiments,  upon  some 
occasions,  when  pressed  hard  by  the  prevailing  power  of 
his  adversaries.  His  character,  however,  as  may  be  rea- 
dily supposed,  has  been  very  differently  represented  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  will  be  raised  or  lowered  by  suc- 
ceeding writers  as  they  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  repre- 
sent his  doctrines  as  truth  or  error.  His  works  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  voluminous,  though  it  is  probable  he 
•wrote  many  letters ;  we  have  still  an  epistle  written  by 
him  to  Eusebius  of  Nicofmedia,  and  another  to  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  between  whom  and  bim  the  contro- 
versy first  arose.  He  also  wrote  several  little  poems,  fitted 
for  the  use  of  the  common  people,  in  order  to  promote  his 
peculiar  opinions.  I'faere  is  a  book  called  Thalia  attri- 
buted to  bim  by  Athanasius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  being 
Written  with  softness,  pleasantr}',  or  buffoonery* 
.    After  the  death  of  Arius,  his  party  found  a  protector  iii 
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Constantius,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  empire  of 
the  east  They  underwent  various  revolutions  and  penie* 
cutions  under  succeeding  emperors ;  till,  at  length,  Theo* 
dosius  die  Great  exerted  every  effort  to  suppress  them. 
Their  doctrine  was  carried,  in  the  fifth  century,  into  Africa, 
under  the  Vandals  ;  and  into  Asia,  under  the  Goths :  Italy^ 
France,  and  Spain  were  deeply  infected  ^ith  it ;  and  to- 
Mrards  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  it  was  tri* 
umphant  in  m^ny  parts  of  'Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  :  but 
it  sunk,  almost  at  once,  when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out 
x>f  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justi* 
nian.  .  It  revived  again  in  Italy,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Lombards,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  not  ex- 
tinguished till  about  the  end  of  the  eighth.  Arianism  was 
again  revived  in  the  west,  by  Servetus,  in  1531,  for  which 
1^  suffered  death.  After  which  the  doctrine  became  estab- 
lished in  some  degree  in  Geneva  and  Poland,  but  at  length 
degenerated  into  Socinianism.  Erasmus,  it  is  thought, 
aimed  at  reviving  it,  in  his  commentaries  on  ttie  New  Tes^ 
tament ;  and  Grotius  seems  to  incHne  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Whiston  was  one  of  the  first  divines  who  revived  this  con- 
troversy in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  was  followed  bj 
I>r,  Clarke,  who  was  opposed  by  Dr.  ^\%terland,  his  prin- 
cipal adversary,  and  by  Gastrell,  Wells,  Nelson,  Mayo, 
Knight,  and  others.  Dr.  Sykes  afterwards  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  of  later  days,  Mr.  Taylor, 
author  of  the  **  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  to  his  friend  for 
embracing  Christianity,"  Dr.  Harwood,  in  his  "  Five  Dis- 
sertations,*' and  Dr.  Price  in  his  ^^  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,"  are  the  principal  writers  in  favour  of  the 
Arian  doctrine.  In  some  other  hands  it  seems  to  have 
passed,  by  a  very  easy  transition,  into  the  extreme  df  So- 
^cinianism. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  may  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion an  elaborate  work,  by  the  late  rev.  Mr.  John  Whitaker, 
.B.  D.  rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  in  Cornwall,  entitled 
•'  The  Origin  of  Arianism  disclosed,*'  \79\\  8vo.  In  this, 
the  learned  author  endeavours  to  trace  back  Arianism  to 
an  earlier  source  than  him  from  whom  it  derived  its  popular 
name,  and  maintains  that  it  originated  with  the  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  they,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century^  forsook  their  ancient  creed,  which 
was  Trinitarian,  and  professed  a  new  belief  id  the  m*ere 
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ImmaAity  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  transmitted  after^ 
ward  both  to  Christians  and  Mahommedans. ' 

ARKENHOLZ.     See  ARCKENHOLZ. 

ARKWRIGHT  (Sir  Richard),  an  eminent  improver  on 
English  manufactures,  vr3s  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  and  in 
his  early  days,  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber 
at  Wirkswortb,  where,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  father 
had  carried  on  the  same  trade.  About  the  year  1767,  be 
f|uitted  both  bis  occupation  and  residence,  and  went  through 
the  country  buying  hair.  Soon  after  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  mechanic,  with  whom  in  concert  he  con* 
trived,  or,  from  ivbom,  as  some  think,  he  learned  the 
structure  of  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  after 
various  adventures,  and  incredible  perse\'erance,  ht 
brought  to  such  perfection,  as  to  become  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  his  country.  He  after- 
wards erected  cotton  works  at  Crumford  in  Derby* 
shire,  and  realized  an  immense  fortune.  In  1786,  he 
served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  that  county,  ahd  was 
knighted  on  presenting  an  address  to  his  majesty.  He 
died  at  Crumford,  August  3,  1792.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  of  bis  right  to  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing the  machinesMby  which  he  became  enriched,  and  the 
Jiingdom  so  essentially  benefited ;  but  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed that  he  discovered  that  spirit  and  perseverance  in 
bringing  them  to  perfection  which  were  wanting  in  all 
preceding  attempts.  ^ 

ARLAUD  (James  Anthony),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Geneva,  May  18,  1668;  He  was  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  cliurch,  but  his  inclination  soon  led  Inm  to 
painting,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid  progress.  He  painted 
miniature  with  success,  and  when  he  came  to  Paris  in  1683^ 
he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  chose 
him  for  an  instructor  in  the  art,  and  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment at  St.  Cloud,  that  he  might  be  with  him  more  fre- 
quently. He  was  likewise  highly  fajvoured  by  the  princess 
Palatine,  the  duke's  mother,  who  presented  him  with  her 
'  own  picture  set  with  diamonds ;  and  also  gave  him  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  particu- 

>  C(>n.  Diet.— Moshrim  and  MtToer*s  Church  Histories. — Lavdner.iviJofftin^i 
Remarks  on  Rod.  History,  vol.  1 1 1. — Suj>plem^nt  to  rhumasou'ft  Obsenratioiies 
UaUenses,  1710,  in  art  De  Alii  norte.—- CaVe,  vol.  X. 
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hrlytothe  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroltne. 
Her  portrait  was  universally  admired,  and  celebrated  by 
several  of  the  poets ;  and,  at  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
loaded  with  presents,  among  which  were  many  medals  of 
gold.  Having  copied  a  Leda,  perhaps  the  famous  Leda  of 
Corregio,  destroyed  by  the  bigotry  of  tlie  rcgent^s  son,  all 
Paris  was  struck  with  the  performance.  1  he  due  de  la 
Force  gave  12,000  livres  for  it,  but  being  a  safFcrer  by  the 
Missisippi  (probably  before  the  picture  was  paid  for)  re- 
stored it  to  the  artist  with  4,000  livres  for  the  use  of  it. 
In  1721,  Arlaud  bronghc  this  masterpiece  to  London,  and 
sold  a  copy  of  it  for  600/.  sterling,  but  would  not  part  with 
tiie  original.  While  in  England  he  received  many  medals 
as  presents,  whicli  are  still  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  But 
Leda  was  again  condemned  to  be  the  victim  of  devotion. 
In  1738  Arlaud  destroyed  her  himself  in  a  ih  of  supersti- 
tious piety,  yet  with  such  a  degree  of  tenderness,  that  he 
cut  her  to  pieces  anatomically  :  this  was  done  at  Geneva^ 
where  her  t.vo  hands  are  still  preserved  in  the  library. 
Mons.  de  Champeau,  the  French  resident,  obtained  the 
head  and  one  foot ;  but  it  is  unknown  what  became  of  the 
rest.  These  facts  are  extracted  from  the  poems  of  Mons. 
de  Bar,  printed  at  Amsterdam  hi  3  v^ls.  1750.  In  the 
third  volume  is  au  ode  to  the  Leda  in  question.  The 
painter  died  May  25,   1743.' 

ARLOTTO,  one  of  those  buffoons  who  disgrace  the 
regular  professions,  was  the  curate  of  the  parish  ot  St.  Juste 
in  Florence,  in  the  fifteenth  centuty.  The  name  of  his 
family  was  Mainardi,  but  be  is  generally  known  by  that  of 
Arlotto.  He  acquired  notice  in  his  time  by  bis  jests  and 
wittic^ms,  some  of  which  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
lis  are  upon  subjects  too  sacred  for  ridicule  or  trifling. 
After  bis  death,  a  collection  was  published  with  the  title 
of  ^^  Facetie  piacevoli,  Fabule  e  Motti  del  Piovano  Arlotto^ 
Prete  Fiorentino,"  Venice,  1520,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Flo- 
rence, 1568,  8vo.  He  died  Dec.  16,  1483,  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  he  had 
erected  in  his  life-time.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  journey 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  V.* 

ARLUNO  (Bernard),  a  noble  Milanese,  applied  to  the 
^udy  of  law,  and  followed  the  profession  at  Pavia  and 

>  Walpolc»«  Works,  ▼•!.  III.— Pilkingtou's  Diet.— Biog,  Unirerfelle. 
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Padaa»  He  is  tbe  author  of  a  "  History  of  <he  Wars  of 
Venice,"  printed  by  Burmann,  and  of  another  of  his  native 
country,  which  be  left  in  manuscript.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  appears  he  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  works  of  his 
brother  Peter,  a  learned  physician,  were  published  in  folio, 
at  Milan,  in  1539.' 

AliMKLLINI  (Mariano},  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  vo- 
luminous historian  of  his  order,  was  bom  at  Ancona,  and 
alter  being  admitted  into  the  church  became  an  abbe.  He 
died  in  the  monastery  of  Foligno,  May  4,  1737.  His 
works  are,  I.  ^^  Bibliotheca  Benedictino*Casinensts,^  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  of  Mont-Cassin^  2  parts,  fol.  1731,  1732. 
2.  ^^  Catalog!  tres  monachorum,  episcoporum  reforma* 
torum,  et  virorCim  sanctitato  illustrium  e  congregatione 
Casinensi,^'  Assise,  1733,  foL  The  third  of  these  catalogues 
was  printed  partly  at  Assise,  and  the  rest  at  Rome,  under 
the  title  "Continuatio  catalog!,  &c.''  1734.  3.  **  Addi- 
tiones  et  correctiones  bibliothccas  Benedicto-Casinensis,** 
Foligno,  1735,  fol.  Besides  these  he  published,  iu  Ita- 
lian, a  life  of  8t  Margaret  Corradi,  in  Italian,  1 726,  12mo, 
said  to  be  much  ioierior  to  what  he  wrote  afterwards.  He 
also  left  in  manuscript,  as  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  in 
honour  of  the  Benedictines,  "  Bibliotheca  synoptica  or- 
dinis  sancti  Benedicti."  ' 

.  ARMINIUS  (James),  founder  of  the  sect  of  Armtnians, 
or  Remonstrants,  wasb^rn  at  Oudewater  in  Holland,  1560. 
He  lost  his  father  in  his  infancy,  and  was  indebted  for  the 
first  part  of  his  education  to  a  clergyman,  who  had  imbibed 
some  opinions  of  the  reformed,  and  who,  to  avoid  being 
obliged  to -say  mass,  often  changed  his  habitation.  Armi- 
nius  was  a  student  at  Utrecht,  when  death  deprived  him 
of  his  patron,  which  loss  would  have  embarrassed  him 
greatly,  had  he  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  by 
Kodolphus  Snellius,  his  countryman,  who  took  him  with  him 
to  Marpurg  in  1575,  Soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  heard 
the  news  of  his  country  having  been  sacked  by  the  Spa- 
niards :  this  plunged  him  into  the  most  dreadful  affliction, 
yet  he  visited  Holland,  to  be  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
state  to  which  things  were  reduced;  but  having  found  that 
his  mother,  bis  sister,  his  brothers,  and  almost  all  the  in* 
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habitants  of  Oude-water,  bad  been  murdered,  he  returned 
to  Marpurg.  His  stay  here  was,  however^  but  short;  for, 
being  informed  of  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  he  went  again  to  Holland,  and  pursued  his  studies  at 
this  new  academy  with  so  much  assidnity  and  success^  that 
he  acquired  very  great  reputation.  He  was  sent  to  Ge- 
neva in  1583,  at  tlie  expence  of  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam, to  perfect  his  studies ;  and  here  he  apphed  himself 
chiefly  to  the  lectures  of  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  at  this 
time  explaining  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Arminius  had 
the  misfoitune  to  displease  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
university,  because  be  maintained  the  philosophy  of  Ua- 
mus  in  public  with  great  wanntl),  and  taught  it  in  private : 
being  obliged  therefore  to  retire,  be  went  to  Basil,  where 
be  was' received  with  great  kindness.  Here  he  acquired 
such  reputation,  that  the  faculty  of  divinity  oifered  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  without  any  expence,  but  he  modestly 
excused  himself  from  receiving  this  honour,  and  returned 
to  Geneva ;  where  having  found  the  adversaries  of  Ramism 
less  violent  than  formerly,  he  became  also  more  moderate. 
Having  a  great  desire  to  see  Italy,  and  particularly  to  hear 
the  philosophical  lectures  of  the  famous  James  Zabarella, 
at  Padua,  he  spent  six  or  seven  months  in  the  journey : 
and  then  returned  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Amster- 
dam; where  he  found  many  calumnies  raised  against  him, 
on  account  of  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  had  somewhat 
cooled  the  affections  of  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  his 
friends  and  patrons.  He  easily  justified  himself  to  some, 
but  others  remained  prejudiced  against  him.  He  was  or- 
dained minister  at  Amsterdam  in  1538,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  sermons,  which  were  so  esteemed 
for  their  solidity  and  learning,  that  he  was  much  followed^ 
and  universally  applauded.  Martin  JLydius,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Franeker,  thought  him  a  fitvperson  to  refute  a 
writing,  wherein  tlie  doctrine  of  Theodore  Beza  upon  Pre- 
destination had  been  attacked  by  some  ministers  of  Delft : 
Beza,  and  his  followers,  represented  man,  not  considered 
as  fallen,  or  even  as  created,  as  the  object  of  the  divine 
decrees.  The  ministers  of  Delft,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
this  peremptory  decree  subordinate  to  the  creation  and 
fall  of  mankind.  They  submitted  their  opinion  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  book  entitled  **  An  Answer  to  certain  arguments 
of  Beza  and  Calvin,  in  the  treatise  concerning  Predestina- 
tion, upon  the  nhith  chapter  of  the  Episrle  to  the  Romans,'* 
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This  piece,  which  contained  several  diiEculues^  with  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  divines  of  Geneva  seemed  to  be  em- 
barrassed, was  transmitted  by  the  ministers  of  Delft  to 
Martin  Lydius,  wlio  promised  .to  write  a  reply ;  but  be 
applied  to  Arminius  to  take  this  upon  him.  Armiuiusy 
accordingly,  at.  bis  earnest  entreaty,  undertook  to  refute 
this  piece :  but,  upon  examining  and  weighing  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  be  embraced  the  opinions  he  pro- 
posed to  confute ;  and  even  went  farther  than  the  minis** 
ters  of  Delft.  He  was  threatened  with  some  trouble  about 
this  at  Amsterdam,  being  accused  of  departing  from  the 
established  doctrine ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
interposing  their  authority,  prevented  any  dissension.  In 
1603,  he  was  "called  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den  :  he  began  his  lectures  with  three  elegant  orations ; 
the  first,  Of  the  Object  of  Theology ;  the  second.  Of  the 
Author  and  End  of  it ;  and  the  third,  Of  the  Certainty  of 
It :  and  then  proceeded  to  the  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Jonah.  The  disputes  upon  grace  were  soon  after  kindled 
in  the  university,  and  the  stiites  of  the  province  were  forced 
to  appoint  conferences  betwixt  him  and  his  adversaries^ 
Gumarus  was  the  great  antagonist  of  Arminius ;  but  the 
reputation  of  the  latter  was  so  well  established,  that  he 
was  continually  attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  who 
admired  the  strength  of  argument  and  solid  learning  wbich 
he  shewed  in  all  his  lectures :  this  exposed  him  to  the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  who  treated  him  with  great  outrage. 
In  1607,  he  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to  the  ambassador  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  to  vindicate  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  contests  about  religion,  in  which  he  was  engaged : 
and  the  same  year  gave  a  full  account  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  contcov.erted 
points.  These  contests,  however,  his  continual  labonr^ 
and  his  uneasiness  at  seeing  his  reputation  attacked  in  all 
quarters,  threw  him  into  a  tit  of  sickness,  of  which  he  died 
the  1 9th  of  October,  I  (i09. 

His  character  has  been  represented  in  various  lights,  but 
it  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  without  reproaclu 
Bertius,  Curcellseus,  Episcopius,  and  others,  who  were 
his  followers,  have  amply  vindicated  him  ;  but  Hornbeck 
And  some  of  the  Calvinistic  writers  represent  him  as  an 
apostate  from  his  original  principles.  King  James  I.  whose 
Authority  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  much  conse- 
quenoe,  reflected  on  him  with  great  severity  in  his  letter 
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to  tbe  States  t)f  the  United  Provinces  in  1 6 U.     Bis  prin* 
tiples,  however^  obtained  many  friends  in  England^  and 
during  tbe  seventeenth  century  the  divines  of  England 
were  iu  general  attached  to  tbea>,  particularly  after  th« 
time  of  Laudy  and  more  openly  after  the  restoration.     Be«* 
fore  this  period^  the  Puritans,  and  afterwards  the  N6n-> 
couformistSy  adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  system.     How  far 
the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  belong  to  the  one  or 
tbe  other,  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate 
and  learned  controversy,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  taken 
under  the  article  Calvin.     In  tbe  mean  time,  we  shall 
state  tbe  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Arminians;   but  il 
qiust  be  remaiiced  that  among  modem  divines  there  are 
many  shades  of  opinion,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  set  of  principles  which  shall  be  admitted  by  ge« 
ueral  consent.     The   Arminians,    however,   bold,   That 
God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on 
those  whom  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto  tbe  end  ;  and 
to  inflioi  everlasting  punishments  on  those  who  should  con- 
tinue in  their  unbelief,  and  resist  his  divine  succours ;  so 
that  election  is  conditional,  and  reprobation,  In  like  man-* 
Aer,    the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity    and  persevering 
wickedness :    That  Jesus  Christ,  by  bis  suflFjBrings  and 
death,  made  an  atonement  for  tbe  sins  of  all  mankind  in 
general,    and  of  every  individual  in  particular :  but  that 
none  esoept  those  who  believe  in  bim  can  be  pgirtakers  qI 
divine  benefits :  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the 
esercite  of  our  natural  fsieulties  and  powers,  nor  from  the 
force  and  operation  of  free  will ;  since  man,  in  conse- 
queoce  of  his  natural  corruption,  is  incapably  either  of 
blinking  or  doing  any  good-  thing :  and  that^  therefore,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that 
be  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by- the  operation  of  tbe 
Ijoly  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  throu^  Jesus  Christ : 
That  this  diTine  grace  or  enengy-  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins 
and  perfects  every  thing  that  cap.be  called  good  in  man, 
and  consequently  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to 
God  alone ;  that  nevertheless  this  grace  is  offered  to  all» 
and  does  not  force  men  to  act  against  their  incUnationsi 
but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  per* 
Terse  will  of  the  impenitent  sinner :  That  God  gives  to  the 
truly  faithful  who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace  the  means 
af  preserving  themselves  in  this  state, — or,  according  to 
the    more  modern  Aiounians,   the  regenerate  may  lose^ 
Vol.  II.  1 1 
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true  jastifyiog  faith,  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die  in* 
their  sins. 

The  titles  of  Arminius's  writings  are  as  follow :  1.  ♦*  Dis- 
putationes    de    diversis  Christians^   religionis  cs^itibus.^' 

2.  ^'  Orationesy  itemque   tractatus    insigniores   aliquot.'* 

3.  **  Examen  modesti  libelli  Gulielmi  Perkinsiii  de  pne* 
destinationis  modo  etordine,  itemque  de  ampiitudine  gra- 
tiiB  divinsD."  4^  "  Analysis  capitis  noni  ad  Romanos.'' 
5.  ^'  Dissertatio  de  vero  et  genuino  sensu  capitis  septimi 
Epistolse  ad  Komanos."  6.  ^*  Arnica  collatio  cum  D. 
Francisco  Junio  de  pr^destinatione  per  literas  habita." 
7.  ^'  Epistola  ad  Hippolytura  a  collibus/'  These  were 
printed  in  1629,  at  Leyden,  and  in  1635  at  Francfort,  4to, 
and  often  afterwards.  ^ 

AR^lSTLlONG  (John),  an  English  physiciaB  and  poet, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Castleton  hi  Roxburghshire, 
where  bis  father  and  brother  were  clergymen ;  and  baring 
completed  bis  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
took  his  degree  in  physic,  Feb.  4,  1732*,  with  much  re- 
putation. His  thesis  De  Tabe  purulente  was  published  a5 
usual.  He  appears  to  have  courted  the  muses  while  a  stu- 
dent.  His  descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare 
was  one  of  his  first  attempts,  and  received  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of' Thomson,  Mallet,  and  Young.  Mallet,  he 
informs  us,  intended  to  have  published  it,  but  altered  bis 
mind.  Hi}  other  imitations  of  Shakspeare  were  part  of 
an  unfinished  tragedy  written  at  a  very  early  age.  Much 
of  his  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  was  de^ 
voted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature,  and  although  he 
cannot  b^  sitid  to  have  entered  deeply  into  any  particular 
branch,  he  was  more  :than  a  superhcial  connoisseur  in 
painting,  statuary,  and  music. 

At  what  time  he  came  to  London  is  uncertainy  but  in 
1735,  he  published  an  octavo  pamphlet,  without  his  name, 
entitled,  *^  An  Essay  for  abridging  the  study  of  physic  :  to 
which  is  added  a  Dialogue  between  Hygeia,  Mercury,  and 

*  Three  days  after  he  seat  a  copjr  written  by  him  in  1744,  on  the  alcalei- 

of  bis  thesis  to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  ac-  cent    disposition     of    animal    fluids, 

companied  by  %  handsome  Latin  let-  which  appears  to  bare  been  read  in 

ter,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  the  Royal  Society,  but  not  pobiished. 
if  also  in  the  same  repository  a  paper 

1  Gen.  Dirt.-— Mosheim.-^Saxii  Oiiomasticon.— Brantil  Vita  Arminii,  1734, 
avo  i  also  -bii  History  of  the  Reformation.  The  prineipal  Armmian  writers  have 
been  Episcopius,  V^orsiius,  Grolius,  Curcelleus,  Lioiborch,  Le  Clerc,  Wettteia» 
Coodwiu,  Whitby,  Taylor,  &c.  Ice.  and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  ioba 
We^ey,  who  founded  bis  sect  upon  Aiwittiso  piinciptes. 
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Ploto^  relating  totlie  practice  of  physic^  as  it  is  managed 
by  a  certain  illustrious  society :  as  also  an  Epistle  from 
Usbech  the  Persian,  to  Joshua  Ward,  esq.^'     It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Antacademic  philosophers,  to  the  generous  - 
despisers  of  the  schools,    to   the  deservedly-celebrated 
Joshua  Ward,  John  Moor,  gind  the  rest  of  the  numerous . 
sect  of  inspired  physicians.     The  essay,  which  has  beeu 
lately  reprinted  in  Dilly^s  Repository,  is  an  humorous  at-*  . 
tack  on  quacks  and  quackery,  with  allusions  to  the  neg« 
lect  of  medical  education  among  the  practising  apothe^ 
caries ;  but  the  author  had  exhausted  his  wit  in  it,  and  the 
dialogue  and  epistle  are  consequently  flat  and  insipid. 

In  1737,  he  published  ^^  A  synopsis  of  the  history  and 
cure  of  the  Venereal  disease,**  probably  as  an  introduction 
to  practice  in  that  lucrative  branch ;  but  it-  was  unfortu- 
nately followed  by  his  poem  *^  The  CEconomy  of  Love,** 
which,  although  it  enjoyed  a  rapid  sale,  has  been  very, 
properly  excluded  from  every  collection  of  poetry,  and. 
is  supposed  to  have  impeded  his  professional  career.  In 
1741,  we  find  him  soliciting  Dr.  Birch's  recommendation 
to  Dr.  Mead^  that  he  might  be  appointed  physician  to  the 
forces  then  going  to  the  West  Indies. 

His  celebrated  poem,  "  The  Art  of  preserving  Health," 
app^red  in  1744,  and  contributed  highly  to  his  fame  as  a 
poet.  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Reflections  on  didactic  poetry, 
annexed  to  his  edition  of  Virgil,  observed  that  ^^  To  de- 
scribe so  difficult  a  thing,  gracefully  and  poetically,  as 
the  effects  of  distemper  on  the  human  body,  was  reserved  ' 
for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accordingly  hath  nobly  executed 
it  at  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  his  Art  of  preserving 
Health,  where  he  hath  given  us  that  pathetic  account  of 
the  sweating  sickness.  There  is  a  classical  correctness 
and  closeness  of  style  in  this  poem  that  are  truly  admi- 
rable, 4nd  the  subject  is  raised  and  adorned  by  number- 
less poetical  images."  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  History  of 
Health,  bestowed  similar  praises  on  this  poem,  which  was 
indeed  every  where  read  and  admired. 

In  1746,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
hospital  for  lame  and  sick  soldiers  behind  Buckingham* 
house.  In  175],  he  published  his  poem  on  ''Benevo- 
lence,** in  folio,  a  production  which  seems  to  come  from 
the  heart,  and  contains  sentiments  which  could  have  been 
expressed  with  equal  ardour  only  by  one  who  felt  them. 
His  "  Taste,  an  epistle  to  a  young  critic,"  1753,  is  a  lively 
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and  spirited  imkatioir  of  Pope,  and  the  first  production  in 
\vbkh  our  author  began  to  view  men  and'  manners  witk  a 
splenetic  eye.  in  1758,  be  published  ^^  Sketches,  or 
essays  on  vaiiQun  subjects,*'  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Lancelot  Temple,  esq.  In  some  of  these  be  is  stipposed 
to  have  been  assisted  by  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  with 
ivhoBi  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy.  What  Mr.  Wilkes 
contributed  we  are  not  toU,  but  tliis  gentleman,  with  all 
his  moral  failings,  had  a  more  chaste  classical  taste,  and  a 
purer  vein  of  humour  than  we  find  in  these  sketches, 
wtiich  are  deformed  by  a  perpetual  flow  of  affectatioB,  a 
struggle  to  say  smart  things,  and  above  all  a  n>e9t  disgnslinj; 
repetition  of  vulgar  oaths  and  exclamations.  This  prac- 
tice, so  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a  scholar,  is  said  to 
have  predominated  in  Dr.  Armstrong's  conversation,  and 
is  not  unsparingly  scattered  through  all  his  works,  with 
the  exception  of  his  "  Art  of  preserving  Health.^'  It  in- 
curred the  just  censure  of  the  critics  of  hU  day,  with  whom, 
for  this  reason,  be  could  never  be  reconciled. 

In  1760,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army  in 
Germany,  where  in  1761  he  wrote  a  poem  called  **  Day/' 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  was  published  in  the  same 
year,  probably  by  some  person  to  whom  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
lent  it.  The  editor,  in  his  prefatory  advertisement,  pro* 
fesses  to  lament  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  present  the. 
public  with  a  more  perfect  copy  of  this  spirited  letter.  He^ 
ventures  to  publish  it  exactly  as  it  came  into  his  hands, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  author,  or  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  His  sole  motive  is  to 
communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from 
2^  work  of  taste  and  genius.  He  thinks  himself  secure  of 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  and  hopes  this  further  advantage 
will  attend  the  present  publication,  that  it  will  soon  be  foU 
lowed  by  a  correct  and  complete  edition  firom  the  aulhor^s 
own  manuscript. 

All  this  is  somewhat  mysterious,  but  there  will  not,  bow« 
ever,  be  much  injustice  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Wilkes  con* 
veyed  to  the  press  as  much  of  this  epistle  as  he  thought 
would  do  credit  to  the  author,  and  to  himself.  It  is  cer* 
tain  the  poem  was  published  by  Andrew  Millar,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  would  not  have 
joined  in  any  attempt  to  injure  his  fame  or  property.  The 
poem  contains  many  striking  allusioiis  to  manners  and  ob- 
jects of  taste,  but  the  versification  is  frequently  careless  f 
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the  autlior  did  not  think  :praper  to  add  it  to  his  ejected 
works,  nor  'was  at  ever  ^BrnUislrod  io  a  flxmre  correct  fomk 

Id  this  poieiii  be  was  isoppoasd  to  reAecft  on  Clfaucdiitl^ 
but  in  a  ma&mer  so  distant  tfant  few  esoept  txf  Charcfaiii^« 
irasdble  temper  could  hs^  discovered  antf  cause  of  offence. 
This  Kbetter,  Jiovmever^  pctorted  on  our  author  in  *^  The 
^ournej;:,"  with  an  aconsation  of  ingratitiMie,  the  meaning 
of  which  as  said  to  ihave  fbeen  that  Dr.  Armstroivg  focget 
certaba  pemniiary  o>bIigations  he  owned  to  Mr.  Witkes. 
About  the  same  time  a  eootoess  took  plaoe  »besbween  Dn 
AnustroDg  -and  Mr.  Willkes  on  pobtioal  grounds.  Arm- 
strong not  only  servsed  uader  igoveromenty  as  an  army 
phyucittD,  bot  he  iKas  also  a  'SootcbinaDy  and  coald  not 
help  msenting  the  indignity  whdch  Wilkes  wai  perpetnaiiy 
eCbemptiDg  to  throw  on  that  nation  in  his  Noith  Briton. 
On  dus  ao^ount  they  appear  to  bare  continued  at  variance 
as  late  as  the  year  1 773t,  wibea  our  author  catled  WiUces  to 
account  for  some  rdflections  oti  his  obaracter  whdch  he  sos* 
pect^d  he  fasud  Mtrictenirn  his  'favcmrite  vehicle,  the  Public 
Adv«^tise(.  mbe  conrersation  which  passed  on  this  occa* 
sion  nvas  lately  pufblisbed  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine 
J(17'9S),aj|»lds'saidto*h»re  been  copied  fromminuites  taken 
the  same  afternoon,  April  1,  1773,  land  sent  to  aifrieiMt: 
but  as  the  lioctor  makes  by  far  the  worst  !figtire  in  tlie  dia* 
iogae,  it  can  ibie  tvo  'secret  dby  wfaensi  she  .minutes  wene 
taken,  and  afterwards  pobffohed. 

Alber  the  peace,  l>r.  Armstrong  resided  some  yearrs  da 
i^ondim,  where  ^is  fMntctice  was  confined  to  a  smalll  circle, 
but,  whete  be  was  n^Kpected  asa  man  of  general  knowiedge 
amrd  taaie,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  In  1770,  he 
fwyislied  two  Barnes  ^f  ^^  Misceilanies,**  cootaining  the 
articles  already  mentioned,  except  the  CEconocny  of  :Lo(re 
^an  edition  of  which  be  corrected  for  Separate  publication 
in  4768),  and  iiis^pistle  tx)  Mr.  "Wiikes.  The  vew  articles 
were  tbe  Jmitatisois  of  iShakspeore  and  %)enser,  the  Uni» 
versal  Akaamaok,  and  the  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy, 
which  was  OEfl&red  to  Grarrick  about  the  year  1754,  and  re^- 
jeosed.  A  second  part  of  >bis  Sketches  was  Ukewise  added 
to  these  fvokimes,  and  appeared  to  every  deUcote  and  ju-^ 
dicioiis  mind,  its  rambling  and  improper  as  tiiB  first. 

lu  il771  he  published  another  excraordinaiy  effusion  of 
-spleen,  under  the  title  of  **  A  short  Ramble  tbrongb  some 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,,*'  under  his  assumed  name  of 
Lancelot  Temple.    Tbos  xambb  ^he  took  in  con^any  with 
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Mr.  Fuseli,  the  celebrated  painter,  who  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  the  general.  beDerolence  of  his  character.  In 
1773,  under  his  own  name,  and  unfortunately  for  his  re- 
putation, appeared  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ^'  Medi(»l  Essays,** 
in  which,  while  he  condemns  theory,  he  plunges  into  all 
the  uncertainties  of  theoretical  conjecture.  He  complains, 
likewise,  in  a  very  coarse  style,  of  the  neglect  he  met  with 
as  a  physician,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated 
as  an  author,  and  appears  to  write  with  a  temper  soured  by 
disappointment  in  all  his  pursuits. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Russel-street,  Covent-garden, 
on  SeptT?,  1779.  His  death  was  attributed  to  an  accidental 
contusion  in  his. thigh  while  getting  into  the  carriage  which 
brought  him  to  town  from  a  ^isit  in  Lincolnshire.  To  the 
surprize  of  his  friends,  who  thought  that  poverty  was  the 
foundation  of  bis  frequent  complaints,  he  left  behind  him 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds,  saved  out  of  a  very  mo-? 
derate  income  arising  principally  from  his  half^pay. 

His  character  is  said  to  have  been  thatof  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  of  considerable  abilities  in  his  profession, 
of  great  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart,  fond  of  as* 
sociating  with  men  of  parts  and  genius,  but  indolent  and 
inactive,  and  therefore  totally  unqualified  to  employ  the 
means  that  usually  lead  to  medical  employment,  or  to 
tiiake  his  w:^  through  a  crowd  of  competitors.-  An  inti- 
mate friendship  always  subsisted  between  him  and  Thorn* 
son  the  poet,  as  well  as  other  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  genius ;  and  he  was  intimate  with,  and  respected  by 
sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1753,  Dr. 
Theobald  addressed  two  Latin  Odes,  ^^  Ad  ing^numn  ▼!? 
rum,  tam  medicis,  turn  poeticis  facultatibus  prasstantenoy 
Joannem  Armstrong,  M.  D.'' 

Dr.  Armstrong's  lame  as  a  poet  must  depend  entirely  on 
his  <^  Art  of  preserving  Health,''  which,  although  liable 
to  some  of  the  objections  usually  offered  against  didactic 
poetry,  is  yet  free  from  the  weightiest ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  may  be  deemed  more  fortunate,  as  he  certainly  is  su- 
perior to  Phillips,  Dyer,  and  Grainger.  The  art  of  pre- 
senting health  is  so  different  from  those  arts  which  are  me- 
chanical, that  his  muse  is  seldom  invited  to  an  employment 
beneath  her  dignity ;  the  means  of  preserving  health 
are  so  intimately  ciannected  with  mind,  and  depend  so 
much  on  philosophy,  reHection,  and  observation,  that  the 
author  has  full  scope  for  the  powers  of  fancy,  and  for  many 
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of  those  Drnameiilal  flights  wbiob  are  not  only  pleasing, 
but  constitute  genuine  poetry.  In  considering  the  varieties 
of  air  and  exercUei  he  has  seized  many  happy  occasions 
for  picturesque  description^  and  when  treating  on  the  pas- 
sionS)  he  has  many  striking  ]>assages  of  moral  sentiment, 
which  are  vigorous,  just,  and  impressive.  In  Book  II.  on 
diet,  we  discover  more  judgment  than  poetical  inspiration, 
and  he'  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  subject  bad  a  natural 
tendency  to  lower  bis  tone.  He  seems,  therefore,  intent  in 
ibis  book  principally  to  render  useful  precepts  familiar^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  them  take  hold  of  the  imagination. 
There  are*  however,  descriptive  passages  even  here  that 
are  very  grand.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select 
>&n  image  more  finely  conceived  and  uniformly  preserved, 
jtban  wbqre  he  inculcates  the  simple  precept  tliat  persons 
whp  have  been  exhausted  for  want  of  food  ought  not  to 
indulge  when  plenty  presents  itself.  ^ 

ARNALJ)  (Exchard),  an  English  divine  and  commen- 
tator, was<  hom  at  London,  educated  at  Bisbop  Stortford 
.school^  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Bene*t  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1714,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Waller.  After 
taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  being  disappointed  of  a  fellow* 
fihip«  he  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  March  10,  1718, 
where  he  proceeded  M.A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in  June 
24,  1720.  He  conjmenced  B.  D.  seven  years  after,  as  the 
statutes  of  that  house  required,  and  continued  there  till 
the  society  presented  liim  to  the  rectory  of  'Ihurcaston  in 
.Leicestershire^  Whilst  fellow  of  that  college,  he  printed 
:two  copies  of  Sapphics  on  the  death  of  king  George ;  a 
sermon  preached  at  Bishop  Stortford  school-feast,  August 
3,  1726;  and  another  at  the  archdeacon^s  visitation,  at 
Leicester,  April  22,^1737.  A  third,  preached  at  Thur- 
caston,  October  9,  1746,  was  published  under  the  title  of 
/*  The  Parable  of  tlie  Cedar  and  Thistle,  exemplified  in 
♦  the  great  vicjtory  at  Culloden,"  4to.  In  1744  he  published 
his  celebrated  ^^  Commentary  on  Wisdom/'  in  folio ;  that 
on  "  Ecclesi^ticus,"  in  1748  ;  on  **Tobit,"  &c.  and  an- 
other on  the  Dii^mon  Asmpdeus,  translated  from  Calmet, 
in  1 7  52.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wood,  rector  of 

1  Johnson  and  Chalmers^fi  English  Poets.— Nicholses  Life  of  Bowjer,  vol.  I(. 

•p.  307,— Cient.  Mag.  toI,  UXII.  p.  iJ3.— .Biographia  Dinmatica. — Forbes**  Life 

of  Beattie. — Dilly's  Repository,  vol.  III.  p.  r25.— Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  V. 

p.  2d.— Boswell'H  Life  of  Johnson.-^Essay  by  Dr.  Aikin,  prefixed  to  an  oroa- 

wenied  edition  of  the  Art  of  preserviog  Ueittb,  l'i95. 
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Wilford,  n«ar  Nottingham  ;  and  died  Sept.  4^  1756*     Hb 
widow  survived  him  till  Apri.  1 1,  1782. 

Dr.  Hurd  (late  bishop  of  Worcester)  patronized  his  sod 
(Dr.  William  Aunald),  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  who, 
by  hiii  favour  and  recommendation,  became  sub-preceptor  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York  in  1776,  and  after-. 
wards  canon  of  Windsor,  and  prsecentor  of  Lichfield.  He 
died  in  1802,  after  having  been  for  twenty  years  confined 
through  insanity.  He  was  much  respected  by  his  friends 
before  this  awful  visitation,  and  they  paid  hitn  every  af- 
fectionate attention  which  his  situation  could  admit. ' 
.  ARNALDO  (Peter  Anthony),  was  born  in  1638,  at 
Villa  Franca  in  the  province  of  Nice,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  began  the  study  of  theology  at  the  college  of  Brera 
iu  Milan,  where  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  apostolic  prothonotary.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned.  Besides  some  devotional 
works,  he  published,  1.  '^  Un  Discours  gur  rinauguration 
du  pape  Alexandre  VII.  et  un  Eloge  de  Teveque  de  Nice.^ 
2.  ^^  Honorato  II.  principi  Monacsso,  &c.  poeticae  gratttia* 
tiones,''  Milan,  4to.  3.  '^  La  gloria  vestata  e  lutto  per  la 
morte  di  Carlo  £mmanuelle  II.  duca  di  Savoia,*'  Turin, 
1676,  4'to,  a  poem  in  the  ottava  rima.  4.  **  II  Giardin  dd 
Piemonte  oggi  vivente  nelP  anno  1673,  diviso  in  princtpi, 
dame,  prelati,  abati,  cavalieri,  ministri,  &c.''  Turin,  1683, 
8vo,  a  collection  of  odes  and  sonnets  in  compliment  to  die 
principal  personages  of  the  court  of  Turin  at  diat  time.  * 

AllNALL  ( WiLf.iAM),  a  political  writer  ef  considerable 
note  during  the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpde,  wa^ 
originally  bred  an  attoiTiey,  but  began  at  tlie  eaAy  age  cf 
twenty,  to  write  political  papers,  and  succeeded  Concanen 
in  the  British  Journal.  His  principal  pap^  was  the  ^ Frets 
Briton,^'  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fvaneis  Walsingham, 
esq.  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  into 
whose  confidence  he  appears  to  have  cirept  by  every  ser- 
vile profession,  and  according  to  the  repoit  of  die  secret 
■committtee,  he  received  no  le^s  than  10,997/.  65.  Sd  from 
,the  treasury ;  but  this  ^ems  improbable,  unless,  peAaps, 
he  acted  as  paymaster-general  to  the  writers  on  the  same 
side.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  for  himself  a  pension  of 
400/.  per  annumy  which,  we  may   suppose,   ceased  with 

1  Masterft*8  Hist  of  Corpus  Chrisl.  Ctin.— Nichols*!  HistOrv  of  Lekestcnliire, 
"^art  v.  art.  Thurca8toD.->6ent.  Jtfft(,  ISOS* 
*  Biog,  Universelie. 
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tlw  rmqn  of  Us  patrOB.  Dr.  Warton  thkiks  Amall  had 
great  tuents,  but  was  vain  and  careless,  and  after  having 
Boqutred  sufficient  for  competence,  if  not  for  pierfect  ease, 
he  destroyed  hinself,  hariog  squandered  as  fast  as  be  re- 
ceived* He  is  said  to  have  died  about  1741,  aged  twenty- 
six,  but  edier  accoimts  say  July  1736.  Of  his  talents,  we 
can  form  no  very  hieh  opinion  from  bis  writings,  and,  as 
Mt.  Cose  has  jusdy  observed  of  sir  Robert  Walpole^s 
writeta  ia  genend^  they  were  by  no  nveans  equal  to  the 
task  of  combating  Puheney,  Bolingbroke,  and  Chester- 
field, tboae  Goliaths  of  opposition.  Mr.  Arnall  wrote  the 
^^  Letter  to  Dr.  Codex  (Dr.  Gibson),  on  his  modest  in- 
atmctions  to  the  crown,'*  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Rundle,  ap<^ 
pointed  bishop  oif  Londonderry :  ^'  Opposition  no  proof  of 
flatriotism ;"  **  CUmKib  and  Cicero,''  and  many  other  tracts 
on  political  and  temporary  subjects.  * 

ARNAfJD  i>£  Meyrveilh,  or  Mbreuil,  a  poet  of 
Provence,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
tmry.  Havis^  made  some  progress  in  learning,  he  diought 
it  necessary  to  travel,  imd  studied  particularly  the  Pro- 
vtxtqal  language,  wUch  was  then  most  esteemed  by  those 
vvho  were  fond  of  poetry  and  romances.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  i^oount  of  Beziers;  who  was  married  to 
the  coautejis  «f  Bujftas,  with  whom  Amaud  fell  violently  in 
love.  He  durst  aot,  however,  declare  bis  passion ;  and 
aeveral  sonnets  which  he  wrote  in  her  praise,  he  ascribed 
to  others:  but  at  length  he  wrote  one,  which  made 
audi  an  hopressiea  4>n  the  lady,  that  she  behaved  to  him 
^th  gceat  civility,  and  made  him  considerable  presents. 
•Me  wi^ote  a  book  intitled  **  Las  recastenas  de  sa  comtessa  :^ 
«nd  a  oollectioo  of  poems  And  sonnets.  He  died  in  1220. 
Petrardi  mentions  him  in  his  <<  Triomjdi  of  Love."  * 

ARNAUD  (Francis),  a  French  miscellaneous  writer  of 
conaiderable  note,  was  born  at  Aubignan,  near  Carpentras, 
July  27, 1721,  and  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic.  In 
1752  be  caooe  to  Paris,  and  in  1762  was  admitted  into  the 
\Aeademy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  was  for 
some  time  attached  to  prince  Louis  of  Wirtemberg,  after* 
^ards  sovereign  of  that  duchy,  but  then  in  the  service  df 
fiance.  The  advocate  Gerbier,  his  friend,  having  in  1765^ 

>  Note$  OD  Uie  Duiic;ad.--^oxe'i  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpole.— Maty*ii  MiseeU 
lanpous  Works  of  Cbesterfield.    One  of  ArnalPs  Tracts,  entitled  "TheCom- 
glwdtof  Ibe  CUiidreo  of  I«raeV»  is  in  vol.  IV.  of  the  collectitn  calkd  «  TU« 
Jpllars  of  Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy  thsken." 
?  Oen.  Diet.— Biog.  UnjvtrsiUe. 
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gained  an  important  cause  for  the  clergy  of  France  against 
the  Benedictines,  he  demanded,  as  his  reward,  that  Ar- 
naud  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Grand- 
champ.     In  1771  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  became  librarian  to  Monsieur,  with  the  re- 
version of  the  place  of  historiographer  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus.     He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  2,  1784.     The  abbe  Ar- 
naud  was  a  man  of  learning,  much  information,  and  taste, 
but  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  too  indolent,  to  gire 
bis  talents  fair  play.     His  ^^  Lettre  sur  la  Musique^  «u 
Comte  de  Caylus,''  1 754,  8vo,  wluch  made  him  first  kuown 
to  the  teamed  world,  and  has  been  generally  praised,  was 
little -more  than  the  prospectus  of  a  far  larger  woik  on  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  but  he  never  could  bring  himself  ta 
execute  his  plan,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  employed  his 
pen  only  on  occasional  papers  and  essays.     Being  a  warm 
admirer  of  Gluck,  when  the  disputes  took  place  in  1777 
respecting  music,  be  wrote  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  a  con- 
siderable number  of  articles  in  favour  of  German  music, 
and  against  Marmontel,  who  patronized  Picctni ;   and  iu 
concert  with  bis  friend  M.  Suard,  edited  ^  L'Histoire  an- 
4:ienne  des  peuples  de  TEurope  par  de  Buat,''  1772,  12 
vols.    12mo.     He  assisted  also  in   the  following  works: 
1.  **  Journal  £tranger,''  with  M.  Suard,  from  Jan.  1760  to 
March  1 762.   The  complete  work  consists  of  54  vols.  1 2mo, 
ibcginiiing  1754.     Suard  and  he  afterwards  quitted  it  to 
•translate  the  Gazette  de  France.     2.  ^<  Gazette  litteraire 
de  TEurope,'*  also  with  M.  Suard,  1764—1766,  8  vols.  8va 
3.  *^  Varietes  litteraires,  ou  Ilecueil  des  pieces  taut  origi- 
nales  que  traduites,  concernant  ik  philosophie,  la  littera- 
ture,  et  les  arts,"  1768 — 1769,  4  vols.  12mo.     This  con- 
sists of  the  best  pieces  from  the  two  first  mentioned  jour- 
nals; and  M.  Suard's  ^^  Melanges  de  litterature,''  1803 — 4» 
5  vols.  8vo,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  edition,  but  with 
many  additions  and  omissions.     It  is  in  the  ^*  Varietes** 
only,  that  we   find  Bissy's  translation  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  4.  '^  Description  des  principales  pierres  gravies 
du  cabinet  du  due  d'Orieans,''  1780,  2  vols.  foL    Arnaud 
compiled  the  articles  in  the  first  volume  of  this  magnificent 
work :  the  second  hears  the  names  of  the  abb6s  de  la  Chau 
and  le  Blond.     5.  Various  dissertations  iu  the  "  Memoires 
de  1* Academic  des  inscriptions,"  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  CEuvros  completes  de  PabbtS  Arnaud/* 
liSOS,  3  vols.  8vo,  but  incorrectly  printed.    The  "Me* 
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moires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  dela  revolutibn  oper£6  dims 
la  Musique  par  le  chevalier  Gluck,''  1781,  8vo,  attributed 
to  our  author,  was  HTitten  by  the  abb6  le  Blond.  Amaud 
was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  improved 
his  style,  which,  however,  is  not  quite  pure,  by  the  study 
of  the  best  ancient  writers*  Although  at  first  an  enemy  to 
the  new  philosophy  introduced  in  France,  he  was  after- 
wards ranked  among  its  supporters,  but  did  not  live  to 
witness  its  consequences.  ^ 

AUNAUD  (Francis  Thomas  Marie  de  Baculard  d'), 
a  miscellaneous  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  Sept. 
15,  1716,  of  a  noble  family  originally  from  the  comtat 
Yenaissin.  He  had  his  education  among  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris,  and  discovered  early  symptoms  of  genius,  having 
written  some  tolerable  verses  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  com- 
posed also  in  his  youth  three  tragedies,  none  of  which  were 
acted  ;  but  one,  on  the  subject  of  admiral  Coligni^s  mur« 
der  on  St.  Bartholomew' li  day,  was  printed  in  1740.  These 
works  recommended  him  to  Voltaire,  who  gave  him  advice 
and  pecuniary  assistance  in  his  studies.  Some  of  his  early 
productions  were  also  favourably  noticed  by  Frederick,  king 
of  Prussia,  who  invited  him  to  Berlin,  and  in  some  verses^ 
called  him  his  Ovid.  This  compliment,  however,  excited 
only  the  ridicule  of  the  wits;  and  after  residing  about  a 
year  at  Berlin,  be  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  of  legation.  A  wbh  to  revisit  bis  coun- 
try, and  an  invitation  from  the  nephew  of  marshal  Saxe^ 
determined  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  many 
years,  enjoying  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  from  whom 
be  retired  by  degrees  to  have  leisure  for  tlie  composidon  of 
his  numerous  works.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was 
sent  to  prison,  and  on  his  liberation  was  exposed  to  great 
distresses  from  want  of  oeconomy,  although  not  illiberally 
supplied  by  government,  and  by  the  profits  of  his  works. 
He  died  Nov.  8,  1805.  His  writfogs,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, consist  of  novels,  poems,  and  plays,  of  which  there 
are  two  editions,  one  in  24  vols.  l2mo,  and  one  in  12  vols. 
8vo,  1803,  neither  very  complete,  nor  do  his  countrymen 
seem  to  consider  this  writer  as  likely  to  enjoy  a  permanent 
reputatioiu* 

>  Biog.  Unip^mlle.— Diet.  Hitt 

*  Bieg.  t^nirerscUe.— >Dict.  H\^U    This  last  has  the  most  complete  list  of  his 
works. 
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ARNAUD  (GsOitGi  d*),  a  learned  cridc,  was  hwok  Mt 
Fmneker,  Sept.  1 6, 1 7 1 1,  of  a  fiftmily  wko  vvere  f  reoob  re« 
fiigees.  His  father,  'Honottg  d^Araaud,  was  cbuen,  io 
1728,  pastor  of  the  French  ^urch  at  Franeker,  aad  was 
living  ui  17)63.  His  son,  the  aub^ot  of  tUs  article,  puh-« 
lish£iel,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  some  very  elegatlt  a»d  bar^ 
BI01H01IS  Greek  and  Latin  poems,  and  went  aftertvards  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  vader  the  o^bsated 
Wesseling  and  Hemsterhuis*  Encouraged  by  die  latter, 
be  published  in  172'8,  '^  Specimen  Animad.  ctiticairumaid 
aliqoot  s^criptores  Grsecos,  &c."  8vo.  Harling.  The  au<« 
thors^are,  Anacreon,  Calltinachns,  JEscfaybis,  Henodotas, 
Xenopfaon,  and  the  f^ramnarian  Hepbesstion.  Two  yeavs 
after  he  produced  another  volume  of  criticisms,  under  the 
title  of  ^'  Lectionum  Gro^carum  Hbri  dao,  &c.**  ^vd,  Hagne^ 
17)(0,  treating  principally  of  Hesyc^ns,  Aratos,  Theco^ 
Appian,  and  Apollonius  Rhodios*  In  17S2,  appearedbis 
learned  dissertation,  ^^De  Diis  adsessoiibasetconjunotia,'* 
Uto,  I^agtie.  Ab<Mit  the  same  time  he  went  to  Leydeo  «o 
exiamine  the  libraiy  there  for  materials  towards  an  edition 
of  Sophocles,  which  he  was  preparing,  but  never  com- 
pleted. On  his  return  to  Franeker,  his  friend  ilemster^ 
huis  advised  him  to  stody  law;  his  own  inclination  was  to 
divinity,  but  a  disorder  in  his  chest  vendeved  it  impiobaUe 
thstt  he  could  have  sustained  the  exertioo  of  preaching. 
Abiaham  Welling  was  his  tutor  in  law  gtadies,  aad  aodor 
him  he  defended  a  thesis,  Oct.  9,  1 734,  *^  De  jare  aervo- 
rum  apud  Romanos,'*  and  discovered  so  much  talent  and 
erudition,  that  in  the  month  of  June,  next  year,  he  araa 
appointed  law  reader.  In  173S,  bis  ^^Variaamaa  coafec- 
turarum  libri  duo''  were  published  at  Franeker,  4<to.  They 
consist  of  disquisitions  and  <iuestiotis  on  civil  law.  The  se« 
cond  edition  of  1744,  Leu  warden,  contains  his  thesis 
above  mentioned,  and  a  second  on  a  curious  subject,  **  De 
lis  quipractii  participandibaassa  semet  venundari  patiuntur.** 
ill  1739,  on  Weiling's  leaving  the  university  <^f  Franeker 
ior  that  of  Leyden,  d' Arnaud  was  appointed  profeaaor  ia 
iiis  room,  but  died  before  he  could  take  possession,  June 
d,  1740,  scarcely  twenty-nine  years  of  agie.  Besides  the 
works  already  enumerated,  from  the  pen  of  idns  extras 
ordinary  young  man,  there  are  several  lesser  pieces  by 
him  in  the  4th,  5tb,  and  6th  vols,  of  the  '^  Miscellaneia 
Observat,''  of  Amsterdam  i  and  he  left  in  manuscript  a  di»- 
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86frtstioii  on  the  &niily  of  Scs&Ydta,  "  Vitaei  Scaevolarum,'* 
which  was  published  by  H.  J.  Aratzeniua,  at  Utrecht,  1767, 
8vo.  His  funeral  eologium  wss  proQQunced  by  Hemster- 
huisy  and  is  in  the  collection  entitled,  ^*  T.  Hemsterhusii 
et  Vakkeuarii  OrationeSy^'  Leyden,  1784,  8^o»^ 

ARNAUI>  DE  BoNSiL  (Georobs),  a  sutgeoii   of  some 
eminence  in  London,  was  originally  a  native  of  France, 
and  a  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  aui^ery  at.  Paris,  whiok 
city  he  left  about  the  year  forty-six  or  seven,  and  came  ta 
residf  in  London*     Here  he  published  several  works,  par«» 
ticularly  oo  Ruptures ;  the  first  was  entitled  *^  £lis9erta>« 
tious  on  Ruptures,'*  1 74ft, in  2  vols.  1  2aiq,  and  in  1 7Ji4  he  pub* 
lisbed  ^'  Plain  and  familiar  instructions  to  persons  aflSicted 
with  Ruptures,''  1 2mo ;  ''  Observations  oo  Aneurism,'*  1 76€ ; 
^'  Familiar  instructions  on  the  diseases  of  the  Urethra  and 
Bladder,"  1763;  ^^Dissertations  on  Hermaphrodites,"  1765; 
*^  A  discourse  on  the  importance  of  Anatomy,"  'detivcred 
at  Surgeons'  hall,  Jan.  21,  1767,  4to*     His  principal  work 
appeared  i^  1768,  entitled  **  Memoires  de  Chirurgie,  avec 
des  remarques  sur  I'etat  cte  la  Medicine  et  de  la  Chiruxgie 
en  France  et  en  Angleterre,"  2  vols.  4to.     This  is  the  only- 
work  he  published  in  FreDch,  after  his  coming  to  England 
It  consists  of  eleven  memoirs,  two  of  which  are  translated 
from  the  English  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Medical  Commentaries, 
on  the   Hernia   Congenita,  and   a  particular  species  of 
Aneurism.  He  appears,  a.<^  a  practitioner,  to  have  possessed 
much  skilly  and  as  a  writer  to  have  been  industrioua  iu  coU 
lecting  infbrmation  on  the  topics  which  employed  his  pen, 
but  was  somewhat  deficient  in  judgment,  and  not  a  little 
credulous.     So  much  was  he  attached  to  the  ancient  pre* 
judices  of  his  cburich,  that  he  employs  one  of  the  memoirs 
in  these  volumes  on  the  question,  whether  a  rupture  should 
incapacitate  a  man  irom  performing  the  functions  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,   whicli  he,    however,  is  disposed  ta 
decide  in  the  negative.     He  informs  us  in  this  work,  that 
he  had  studied  rupture  cases  tor  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
and  that  the  same  study  had  been  cultivated  in  his  family 
for  the  space  of  200  years.     The  only  notice  we  have  ot 
his  reputation  in  his  own  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis« 
course  on  Anatomy  which  he  delivered  in  Surgeons'  boIL 
In  this  he  informs  us  that  he  bad  the  honour  to.  instruct 

^  Blog.  UaiTcrsclIc.— Saxii  OooBiiBstiooQ. 
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Adelaide  of  Orleans,  princess  of  the  blood,  and  a  very 
accomplished  lady,  in  the  operations  of  surgery.  ^ 

ARNAULD  (Anthony),  eldest  son  of  Anthony  Arnauld, 
and  advocate-general  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1550,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1560,  and' in  that 
city  he  was  educated,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1573. 
Some  time  after,  be  was  admitted  advocate  of  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Paris,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  great  reputa* 
tion  by  his  integrity  and  extraordinary  eloquence.     Henry 
IV.  had  great  esteem  for  Arnauld ;  and  his  majesty  once 
carried  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  purpose  to  hear  him  plead  in 
parliament.     He  was  appointed  counsellor  and  attorney- 
general  to  queen  Catherine  of  Medicis.    Mr.  Marion,  after- 
wards advocate-^general,  was  one  day  so  pleased  with  bear- 
ing him,  that  he  took  him  into  his  coach,  carried  him  home 
to  dinner^  and  placed  him  nrext  his  eldest  daughter,  Ca- 
therine, and  afterwards  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.     One 
of  the  most  fsmnous  causes  which  Arnauld  pleaded,  was  that 
of  the  university  against  the  Jesuits,  in  1594.     There  was 
published  about  this  time  a  little  tract  in  French,  entitled 
^*  Franc  et  veritable  discours,**  &c.  or,  A  frank  and  true 
discourse  to  the  king,  concerning  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  they  had  requested  of  him.     Some  have 
ascribed  this  to  Arnauld,  but  others  have  positively  de- 
nied him  to  be  the  author.     Some  have  supposed  that  Ar- 
nauld was  of  the  reformed  religion;  but  Mr.  Bayle.has 
fully  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake.     His  other  works  were^ 
I.  ^^  Anti-Espagnol,^'  printed  in  a  collection  of  discourses 
on  the  present  state  of  France,  1606,  12mo,  and  in  the 
**  Memoires  de  la  Ligue,  vol.  IV.  p.  230.     2.  "  La  Fleur 
de  Lys,"  ,1593,  8vo.     3.  "  La  Delivrance  de  la  Bretagne." 
4.  "  La  Premiere  Savoisienne,''  8vo.  1601,  1630.  5.  "Avis 
au  roi  Louis  XIIL  pour  bien  regner,"  f615,  8vo.     6.  The 
first  and  second  ^  Philippics^*  against  Philip  IL  of  Spain^ 
1592,'  8v6.     He  died  Dec.  29,  1619,  leaving  ten  children 
out  of  twenty*two^  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Catherine. ' 

ARNAULD  d'Andilli  (Robert),  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Paris  in  1 589.  He  was  introduced  at 
court  when  very  young,  and  employed  in  many  considerable 
offices,  all  which  he  discharged  with  great  reputation  and 

• 
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integrity.     No  man  was  ever  more  este^oed  amongst  the* 
fgreat^  and  noae  ever  employed  more  generously  the  iii** 
Huence  be  had  with  them,  iu  defence  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  quitted  business,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Poxt 
Royal  d^s  Champs,  at  fifty-five  years  of  age ;  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  continual  application 
to  works  of  piety  and  devotion.     He  enriched  the  French- 
language  with  man  J  excellent  translations  :  he  also  wrote' 
poems  on  sacred  and  other  subjects.     Mr.  Arnauld,  daring' 
his  retirement  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  after  seven  or 
eight  hours  study  every  day,  used  to  divert  himself  witli' 
rural  amusements,  and   particularly   with  cultivating  his 
trees,  which  he  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  had  sucb 
excellept  fruit  from  them,  that  he  used  to  send  some  of  it 
ever}^  year  to  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  which  this  princess 
bked  so  well,  that  she  always  desired  to  be  served  witli  if 
in  the  season.     He  died  at  Port  Royal^  Sept.  27,  1674,  in 
his  S6th  year.     He  married  the  daughter  of  tlie  sieur  le 
Fevre  de  la  Boderie,  famous  .for  his  embassy  to  England^ 
and  had  by  her  three  sons  and  five  daughters.     He  wrote' 
a  great  many  devotional  works,  of  which  there  is  a  cata- 
logue in  Moreri,  and  in  the  Journal  de  Savans  for  Sept.  9, 
1695.      He  also. enriched  the  French  language  by  some 
translations  of  the  ^^  Confessions  of  St  Augustine,'*  8vo  and 
12mo;  a  translation,  rather  elegant  than  fiiithful,  of  '^  Jo- 
sephus,''  5  vols.  8vo ;  '*  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  3  vols.  8vo ; 
the  "  Works  of  St..Theresa,"  1670,  4to ;  and  "  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life,"  2  vols.  12mo,  1734.* 

ARNAULD  (Anthony),  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  the  6th  of 
February.  1^12.  He  studied  philosophy  in  the  college  oC 
Calvi)  on  the  ruins. of  which  the  Sorbonne  was  built,  and 
began  to  study  the  law ;  but,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  mo- 
ther and  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  he  resolved  to  apply 
himself  to  divinity.  He  accordingly  studied  in  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne,  under  Mr.  TEscot.  This  professor  gave 
lectures  concerning  grace ;  but  Amauld,  not  approving  of 
his  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  read  St.  Augustin,  whose 
system  of  grace  he  greatly  preferred  to.  that  of  Mr.  PELscoc  s 
and  publicly  testified  his  opinion  in  his  thesis,  when  he 
was  examined  in  1636,  for  liis  bachelor's  dogree.     After 

he. bad  spent  two  years  more  in  study,  which,  according 
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tQ  the  laws  of  the  hcviky  of  Paris,  most  be  between  A& 
firs^  examination  and  the  license,  he  began  the  act»  of  hi« 
Ucense  at  Easter  1638,  and  coatviued  them  to  Lent,  1640* 
He  maintained  the  act  of  yespers  the  18th  of  December 
1641,  and  the  following  day  [>ut  on  the  doctor's  cap.  He 
bad  begun  his  license  without  being  entered  in  form  at  tbo 
Sorboiine,  and  was  thereby,  rendered  incapable  of  being; 
admitted,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules.  The  society, 
howerer,  on  account  of  bis  extraordinary  merit,  request^ 
of.  cardinal  Richelieu,  their  provisor,  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted, though  contrary  to  form ;  which  wbs  refused  by 
that  cardinal,  but,  the  year  after  his  death,  he  obtained 
this  honour.  In  1643,  he  published  his  treatise  on  Fre^ 
quent  Communion,  which  highly  displeased  the  Jesuits. 
They  refuted  it  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  repre- 
aentiog  it  aa  containing  a  most  pernicious  doctrine :  and 
the  disputes  upon  grace,  which  broke  out  at  this  time  in 
the  uniyersity  of  Paris,  helped  to  increase  the  animosity 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Mr.  Amauld,  who  took  part  with 
the  Janseuists,  and  supported  their  tenets  with  great  zeal. 
But  nothing  raised  so  great  a  clamour  against  htm,  as  dbe 
two  letters  which  he  wrote  upon  absolution  having  beea 
vefused  by  a  priest  to  the  duke  of  Liancour,  a  great  friend 
q{  the  Port  Royal.  This  duke  educated  hia  grand-daugh- 
ter at  Port  Royal,  and  kept  in  his  house  the  fd>b^  de  Bour- 
s^aya.  .  It  happened  in  1655,  that  the  duke  offered  himself 
for  confession  to  a  priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  refnsed  to 
give  him  absolution,  unless  he  wo^uld  take  his  daughter 
from  Port  Royal,  and  break  o£F  all  commerce  with  that 
society,  and  discard  the  abb£.  Mr,  Amapld  therefore  was 
prevailed  upon  to  write  a  letter  in  defence  of  Lianooun 
A  great  number  of  pamphlets  were  written  against  this 
letter,  and  Mr.  Arnauld  thought  himself  obliged  to 
confute  the  falsities  and  calumnies  with  which  ihej  werp 
filled,  by  printing  a  second  letter,  which  contains  an 
answer  to  nine  of  those  pieces.  But  iu  diis  second  letter 
the  faculty  of  divinity  found  two  propositions  whicb  they 
condemned,  and  Mr.  Amauld  was  excluded  from  that  so« 
ciety.  Upon  this  be  retired,  and  it  was  during  this  re- 
treat, which  lasted  near  25  years,  that  be  composed  that 
variety  of  works  which  are  extant  of  his,  on  graramai^ 
geometry,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology.  He  eotn 
tinned  in  this  retired  life  till  the  controversy  of  the  Janste* 
fiisti  was  ended,  in  1668,    Arnauld  now  cane  for^finMl 
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his  retread  and  was  presented  to  the  king,  kindly  receited 
by  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  by  the  public  esteemed  a  father 
of  the  church.  From  this  time  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
lists  only  against  the  Calvinists,  and  he  published  his  book 
entitled  ^  La  perpetuity  de  la  Foi/*  in  which  he  was  as« 
ststed  by  M.  Nicole :  and  which  gave  rise  to  that  grand 
controversy  between  them  and  Claude  the  minister. 

In  1679,  Mr.  Amauld  withdrew  from  France,  beifig  in« 
formed  that  his  enemies  did  him  ill  offices  at  court,  and 
had  rendered  him  suspected  to  the  king.  From  this  time 
he  lived  in  obscurity  in  the  Netherlands,  still  continuing  to 
write  against  the  Jesuits  with  great  acrimony.  He  wrote 
also  several  pieces  against  the  Protestants,  but  he  was 
checked  in  his  attacks  upon  them  by  an  anonymous  piece, 
entitled  <'  L'Esprit  de  M.  Amauld."  The  principal  books 
whi<:h  he  wrote  after  his  departure  firom  France  were,  a 
piece  concerning  Malbranche*s  System  of  Nature  and 
<yrace,  one  on  the  Morals  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  treatise  re- 
lating to  some  propositions  of  Mr.  Steyaert  In  this. last 
performance  he  attacks  father  Simon,  concerning  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  and  the  translating  of  we  Bible 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  A  catalogue  of  all  bis  works  may 
be  seen  in  Moreri,  and  a  complete  collection  of  them  was 
printed  at  Lausanne  1 777-^1 78S,  in  45  volumes  4to.  They 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  1.  Belles  lettres  and 
philosophy.  2.  On  the  controversy  respecting  Grace. 
3.  Writings  against  the  Calvinists.  4.  Writings  against  the 
Jesuits :  and  .5.  Theologrical  works.  The  re-publication  of 
all  these  in  so  voluminous  a  form,  may  surely  be  ranked  ' 
among  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  of  modern 
bookselling. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1 694,  of  a  short  illness, 
aged  82  years  and  six  months.  He  had  a  remarkable 
strength  of  genius,  memory,  and  command  of  his  pen, 
nor  did  these  decay  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Bayle  says,  he  haa  been  told  by  persons  who  had  been  ad« 
niitted  into  his  fiimiliar  conversation.  Chat  he  was  a  man 
very  simple  in  his  manners ;  and  that,  unless  any  one  pro- 
posed some  question  to  him,  or  desired  some  information, 
he  said  nothing  that  was  beyond  common  conversation,  or 
that  might  indicate  the  man  of  great  abilities ;  but  when 
he  set  himself  to  give  an  answer  to  such  as  proposed  a 
point  of  learning,  he  then  spoke  with  great  perspicuity  and 
learning,  and  had  a  particular  talent  at  maUog  himself  in* 
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•telligible  to  persons  of  not  the  greatest  penetration, 
beart,  at  his  own  request^,  was  sent  to  be  deported  in  the 
Port  Royal. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  much  censured  for  carrying  their 
resentment  so  far  as  to  get  the  sheet  suppressed,  which 
Air.  Perrault  had  written  concerning  Mr.  Arnauld,  in  bis 
collection  of  the  portraits  and  panegyrics  of  the  illustrious 
men  of  the  French  nation.  The  book  was  printed,  and 
the  portraits  engraved,  when  the  Jesuits  procured  an  order 
to  be  sent  to  the  autlior  and  bookseller,  to  strike  out  Mr. 
Arnauld  and  Mr.  Pascal,  and  to  suppress  their  eulogiums. 
But  although  we  have  transcribed  this  instance  of  Jesuitical 
bigotry,  we  apprehend  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it. 
The  Jesuits  might  have  endeavoured  to  exclude  Arnauld 
from  Perrault*s  work,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  appears 
there.  * 

ARNAULD  (Henry),  brother  of  Robert  and  AnthonVv 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1597.  After  the  death  of  Goumay, 
bishop  of  Touly  the  chapter  of  that  city  unanioiousl} 
elected  the  abb6  Arnauld,  then  dean  of  that  cathedral,  his 
successor.  The  king  confirmed  bis  nomination,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  the  famous  capuchin^  pere  Joseph ;  but  a  disputt 
about  the  right  of  election  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting it  In  1645,  he  was  sent  on  an  extraordinary  em- 
bassy from  France  to  Rome,  for  quieting  the  disputes  that 
had  arisen  between  the  Barbarini  and*  Innocent  X.  Oa 
his  return  to  !France  he  was  m^de  bishop  of  Angers  in 
1649.  He  never  quitted 'his  diocese  but  once,  and  that 
was  to  give  advice  to  the  prince  of  Tareuto,  ia  order  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  duke  de  la  TrempuiUe.  his  father. 
The  city  of  Angers  having  revolted  in  1G52,  this  prelate 
appeased  the  queen-mother,  who  was  advancing  with  an 
army  to  take  vengeance  on  it^  by  saying  to  her,  as  he  ad* 
ministered  the  sacrament ;  ^^  Take,  madam,  the  body  of 
him  who  forgave  his  enemies,  as  he  was  dying^  on  the 
cross.'*  Tins  sentiment  was  as  much  in  his  heart  as  it  was 
on  his  lips.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  and  the  com* 
forter  of  the  aiBicted.  His  time  was  divided  betweea 
prayer,  reading,  and  the  duties  of  his  episcops^  function. 
One  of  his  intimates  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  take  one 
i^ay  in  the  week  fo]:  some  recreatiun  from  fatjgue,  **  Yes,'* 
liaid  he,  <^.tbat  1  will  do  with  all  jp^y  heart,  if  you  will 

»  C<»n.  Dirt.— TJfe  prpfixed  to  the  LftusaoDe  edition  of  hisirorks,-*-Pcrr»iiH.— 
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point  me  out  one  day  in  which  I  am  not  a  bishop.'*  He 
died  at  Angers^  June  8,  1692^  at  the  age  of  95.  His  ne- 
gotiations at  the  court  of  Rome^  and  in  va^rious  courts  of 
Italy,  were  published  at'  Pari^  in  5  vols,  l2mo.  a  long 
time  after  his  death  (in  1748).  They  are  ii^terspersed  with^ 
a  great  number  of  curious  anecdotes  and  interesting  parti«" 
culars  related  in  the  style  peculiar  to  all  the  Arnaulds«  ^ 

ARNAULD  de  ViLtA  Nova.    See  ARNOLD. 

ARNDT  (Christian)  was  born  in  1623^  and  studied  at 
Leyden,  Wittemberg,  Leipsic,  and  Strasburg,  and  died 
at  Rostock  in  1683^  after  having  been  professor  of  logic 
three  years.  His  works  are,  1.  ^' Dissertatio  de  Philoso- 
phia  veterum/'  Rostock,  1650,  4to.  2.  <'  Discorsus  po- 
liticus  de  principiis  constituentibus  et  conservantibus  rem- 
publicam,^'  ibid.  1651.  3.  <^  De  vera  usu  Logiccs  in  Tbeo- 
logia,"  ibid.  1650.     ^ 

ARNDT  (John),  a  celebrated  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Ballenstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  1555. 
At  first  he  applied  himself  to  physic ;  but  falling  into  a 
dangerous  sickness,  he  made  a  vow  to  change  that  for  di« 
vanity,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  health.  He  was  minis- 
ter first  at  Quedlinburg,  and  then  at  Brunswick.  He  met 
with  great  opposition  in  this  last  city,  his  success  as  a 
preacher  having  raised  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who, 
in  order  to  ruin  his  character,  ascribed  a  variety  .of  errors 
to  him,  and  persecuted  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Brunswick,  and  retire  to  Isleb,  where  be 
was  minister  for  three  years.  In  1611  George  duke  of 
Lunenburg  gave  him  the  church  of  Zell,  and  appointed 
him  superintendant  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  which  office  he  discharged  for  eleven  years, 
and  died  in  1621.  On  returning  from  preaching  on  Psal. 
cxxvi.  5,  he  said  to  his  wife,  '^  I  have  been  preaching  . 
my  funeral  sermon  ;"  and  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Amdt  maintained  some  doctrines  which  embroiled  him 
with  those  of  his  own  communion  :  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  irregularity. of  manners  which  prevailed  among  Pro- 
testants, was  occasioned  by  their  rejecting  of  good  worki^ 
and  contenting  themselves  with  a  barren  faith ;  as  if  it  was 
sufficient  for  salvation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
apply  his  merits  to  ourselves.  He  taught  that  the  true 
faith  necessarily  exerted  itself  in  charity  ;  that  a  salutary 
sorrow  preceded  it ;  that  it  was  followed  by  a  perfect  r$« 
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newal  of  the  mind ;  mnd  that  a  sanctifying  faith  infalliblj 
produces  good  works.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of 
fanaticism  and  enthusiasm :  they  endeavoured  to  represent 
him  sis  symbolizing  in'  his  opinions  with  the  followers  of 
Weigelius  and  the  Rosicrusian  philosophers ;  and  they 
imputed  to  him  many  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  those 
visionaries^  because  in  some  subjects  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  theirs,  and  because  he 
preferred  the  method  of  the  mystical  divines  to  that  of  the 
scholastics. 

The  most  famous  work  of  Arndt^  is  his  '^  Treatise  of 
-true  Christianity,'*  in  the  German  language.  The  first 
'book  of  it  was  printed  separate  in  1605  at  Jena,  by  Steg- 
mail :  he  published  the  three  others  in  1608.  The  first  is 
'Called  the  ^*  Book  of  Scripture  :**  he  endeavours  in  it  to 
shew  the  way  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  life,  and  that 
Adam  ought  to  die  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  heart 
•of  a  Christian,  and  Christ  to  gain  the  ascendant  there. 
•The  second  is  called  ^^The  Book  of  Life:*'  he  proposes 
in  it  to  direct  the  Christian  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, to  give  him  a  relish  for  sufferings,  to  encourage  him 
to  resist  his  enemies  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour. 
The  third  is  entitled'  "  The  Book  of  Conscience  :"  in  this 
he  recalls  the  Christian  within  himself,  and  discovers  to 
him  the  kingdom  of  God  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
heart.  The  last  book  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  Nature  :*• 
the  author  proves  here,  that  all  the  creatures  lead  men  to 
tb^  knowledge  of  their  Creator.  This  work  was  translated 
into  many  different  languages,  and  among  the  rest  into 
English,  the  first  part,  or  the  Book  of  Scripture,  1646, 
12mo;  and  afterwards  the  whole  was  published  at  London 
1712,  8vo,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Anne,  by  Mr.  Boehm ; 
but  the  editions  of  1720,  one  of  which  is  in  3,  and  the 
other  in  2  vols.  8vo,  are  the  most  complete. ' 

ARNDT  (Joshua),  a  Lutheran  divine,  and  ecclesias* 
tical  antiquary,  was  born  at  Gustron,  in  1626,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Christian  (the  subject  of  the  article 
before  the  last)  as  the  logic  professor  at  Rostock  in  1653. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  almoner  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus^  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  died  in  1685,  after  hav- 
•ing  published  a  great  many  writings,  philosophical,  his- 
torical,  and  controversial.  The  greater  part  are  enumerated 
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by  Niceron,  toI.  XLIIL  '  Those  most  celebrated  in  his' 
time^  were  :  1.  ^^  Lexicon  antiquitatum  Ecclesiasticarum,*' 
Grei6wald,  1667,  1669^  4to.  2.  ^<  Genealogia  Scaligero- 
rum>'*  Copenhagen,  1648.  3.  '^  Tratina  statuum  Europse 
Dilcis  de  Rohan,'*  Gustron,  1665,  8to,  often  reprinted. 
4.  ^  Laniena  Sabaudica,'*  Rostock,  1655,  4to,  5.  •*  Ex- 
ereit.  de  Claildii  Salmasji  erroribus  in  tbeologia,"  Wittem- 
berg,  1651,  4ta  6.  "  Observat.  ad  Franc.  Vavassoris  li- 
brum  de  fbrma  Cbristi,**  Rostock,  1666,  Sto.  7.  Some 
Latin  poems,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  History  of 
Wallenstein  from  the  Italian  of  Gualdi,  with  notes,  ibid. 
1669.'     His  son 

ARNDT  (Charles)  was  born  in  1673  at  Gnstron,  and 
died  in  1721,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rostock.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  1.  **  Schediasma  de  Phalaride,  M.  Anto« 
nini  scriptis,  et  Agapeti  Scheda  regia,"  Rostock,  1702, 
4to.  2.  '*  Schediasmata  Bibliothecse  Grsecse  difficilioris,** 
ibid.      3.    "  Bibliotheca  politico-heraldica,*'    1705,    8vo. 

4.  **  Systema  literarium,  complectens  prsecipua  scientis 
literarise  monumenta,"  Rostock,  1714,  4to,  a  work  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  founders  of  bibliography. 

5.  ^"^  Dissertationes  pbilologicse,**  on   Hebrew  antiquities 
principally,  ibid.  1714,  4to.     6.  The  life   of  his  ^ther, 
under  the  title  ''Fama  Arndtiana  reflorescens,^'  1697,  4to, 
with  an  appendix,  1710,  4to,  and  many  articles  in  the* 
Leipsic  Memoirs. ' 

ARNE  (Thobias  Auoustike),  an  eminent  English  mn- ' 
sician,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ame,  upholsterer,  of  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  at  whose  house  the  Indian  kings 
lodged  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  50,  and  who  had  been  before  pleasantly 
depicted  by  Addison,  in  the  Tatler,  Nos.  155  and  160,  as 
a  crazy  politician.  He  sent  this  son,  who  was  born  May 
28,  1710,  to-  Eton  school,  and  intended  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  but  even  at  Eton  his  love  for  music 
interrupted  his  studies ;  and  after  he  left  that  school,  such 
was  his  passion  for  his  fayourite  pursuit,  that  he  used  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  servant,  by  borrowing  a 
livery,  and  going  into  the  upper  gallery  of  Ae  opera,  which 
was  then  appropriated  to  domestics.  At  home  he  had 
contrived  to  secrete  a  spinet  in  his  room,  upon  which,  after 
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qi^ffliiig  tbd  strings  with  a  baodkerchiefi  he  used  to  jimo^ 
tise  in  the  night  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  i^Ieep. 
His  father^  who  knew  nothing  of  this^  bound  bim  to  a  three . 
y^ars*  clerkship,  during  which  this  young  votary  of  Apollo  < 
dedicated  every  mpment  he  could  obtain  fairly,  of  other- 
wise, to  the  study  of  music.  Besides  practising  on  the 
spinet,  and  studying  composition,  by  himself,  he  coQtri?c4 
to  acquire  some  instructions  on  the  violin,  of  Festing,  a 
performer  of  much  fame  at  that  time;  and  upon  this  instru- 
ment be  had  made  so  considerable  a  progress,  that  soon 
after  be  quitted  his  legal  master,  his  father  accidentally 
calling  at  a  gentleman's  bouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  wa^ 
aftonished  to*  find  a  large  party,  and  a  concert,  at  which 
his  son  played  the  first  fiddle.  His  father  was  at  first  mucl^ 
irritated  at  this  disappointpoeqt  of  bis  hopes,  but  was  soon 
prevailed  upon  to  let  his  son  follow  the  bent  of  his  incUua- 
tions ;  and  the  young  man  yi9S  no  sooner  at  liberty  to  play 
aloud  in  his  fsrther's  house,  than  l^e  bewitched  die  n^ole 
family.  In  particular,  he  cultivated  the  voice  of  one  of  bis 
.sjsters,  whq  was  fond  of  music,  by  giving  her  such  ipstruc- 
tions  as  enabled  her  to  become  a  favourite  public  perr 
former.  For  her  and  for  a  younger  brother,  who  performed 
the  character  of  the  page,  be  set  to  masitc  Addison*s  opera 
of  Rosamond,  which  was  performed  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
ten  nights  successively,  |md  with  great  applause. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  a  serious  opera,  Mr.  Arne 
tried  his  powers  at  ^  burlettf^,  aqd  set  Fielding's  Tom 
Thumb,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Opera  of  Operas,"  to 
music,  after  the  Italian  manner,  which  had  afterwards  a 
considerable  run.  In  17 SB,  he  established  his  reputation 
as  a  lyric  composer,  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
set  Milton's  Comus.  In  this  masque  he  introduced  a  light, 
airy,  original,  and  pleasing  melody,  wholly  different  from 
that  of  Purcell  or  Handel,  whom  all  English  cornposershad 
hitherto  either  pillaged  or  imit^tpd*  Indeed,  say$  Dr. 
Buruey,  to  whom  we  ^re  indebte^l  fqr  all  that  is  valuable 
in  diis  mempir>  the  melody  of  Aro6  at  this  time,,  and  of  his 
YauxhaUtSongaafteriyards,  forms  an  era  in  English  music; 
it  was  so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, that  it  bad  an  effeqt  upon  our  national  taste ;  and  till 
a  more  modern  Italian  style  was  introduced  in  the  pasticcio 
English  operas  of  Messrs.  Bickerstaff  and  Cumberland,  it 
was  the  standard  o/all  perfection  at  our  theatres  and  public 
ffardens. 
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In  17629  Axne  quitted:  the  former  style  ef  melody,  in 
which  he  bad  so  well  aet  Cotnus^  and  fiiraislied  VauKfaall 
SMjd  the  whole  kingdom  with  such  songs  as'  had  improved 
and  polished  oar  national  taate ;  and  when  he  set  tl^  held 
laranslation  of  Metastasio's.  opera  of  Actaseise,  he  erowded 
the  airs  with  all  the  Italian  divisions  and  difficukies  which 
had  ever  been  haerd  at  the  opeia*  This  dra>iiia,  however, 
by  the  novelty  of  the  music  to  English  ears^  and  the.ta* 
lenta  of  the  origincd  {lecforoiers,  Tenduoci,  Peretti,  and 
Mis6  Brent,  had  very  great  saocess,  and  still  continues  to 
be  represented  whenever  singers  of  superior  abilities  can 
be  procured.  But  in  setting  Artaxerxes,  though  the  me-* 
lody  is  less  original  than  tb^t  of  Comas,  Arne  had  the 
loerit  of  first  adapting  many  of  the  best  passages  of  Italy, 
which  all  £)uEope  admired^  to  our  own  language,  and  of 
incorporatiog  them  wi4:h  bis  own  property,  and  with  what 
was  still  in  favour  of  former  English  .compotsers. 

The  genenal  melody  of  Artie,  if  ana^saed,  would  perhaps 
appear  to  be  neither  Italian  nor  EugUsb,  but  an  agreeable, 
mixture  of  Italian,  English,  Aqd  i5cotcb.  .Many. of  bis 
ballads,  indeed,  were  professed  imitations  of  the  Scotch 
style,  but  in  bis  other  spogs  he  frequently  dropped  into 
it,  perhaps  without  design.  Arne  was  never  a  close  iniita-^ 
tor  of  Handel^  nor  thought,  by  the  votaries  of  that  great- 
ipusician,  to  be  a  sound  contrapuntist.  However,  he  had 
an  inward  and  secret  reverence  for  bis  abilities,  and  for 
those  of  Gemiuiani,  as  well  as  for  the  science  of  Pepusch  ; 
but  except  when  he  attempted  oratorios,  theirs  was  not  the' 
merit  require  for  him,  a  popular  .composer  who  had  di&r*^ 
eot  performers  aiyd  different  heaxers  to  write  for.  In  the 
seience  of  harmony,  though  he  was  chiefly  sel&tanght,  yet 
being  a  man  of  genius,  quick, parts,  and  great  penetration, 
in  bis  art,  he  betrayed  no  ignorance  or  want  of  study  in  his 
scores.  The  oratorios  he  produced  were  so  .unfortuaate, 
that  he  was  always  a  loser  whenever  they  were  perfonpjed. 
And  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  they  did  not  merit 
a  better  fate.;  for  though  the  ehonisses  were  much  inferior, 
in  force  to  those  of  Handel,  yet  the  airs  were  frequently 
admirable.  None,  indeed,  of  his  capital  productions  bad 
full  and  unequivocal  success  but  Comas  and-Artaxerxes,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty*four  years  from  each  other.  The- 
nifmber  of  his  unfortunate  pieces  for  the  stage  was  prodi*. 
gious ;  yet  none  of  them  were  condemned  or  neglected  for 
want  of  merit  in  the  music,  but  the  woir^s,  which  he  too 
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frequently  wrote  kimselE  Upon  the  whdie,  though  Ante 
had  formed  a  new  style  of  his  own^  there  did  not  appear 
that  fertility  of  ideiu,  original  grandeur  of  thought,  or 
those  resources  upon  all  occasions,  which  are  discorerable 
in  the  works  of  his  predecessori  Purcell,  both  for  the 
church  and  stage ;  yet  in  secular  music,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  him  in  ease,  grace,  and  variety;  which  is 
no  inconsiderable  praise,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  from 
the  death  of  Purcell  to  that  of  Arne,  a  period  of  more  than 
fourscore  years,  no  candidate  for  musical  fiune  among  our 
countrymea  bad  appeared,  who  was  equally  admired  by  the 
nation  at  large. 

To  this  character  of  Aniens  genius,  which  we  were  un- 
willing to  interrupt  by  details  of  less  importance,  we  may 
now  add,  that  besides  those  mentioned,  he  composed  the 
opera  of  Eliza,  Love  in  a  Village,  the  masque  of  Britannia, 
the  oratorios  of  the  Death  of  Abd,  Judith,  and  Beau^  and 
Virtue ;  the  musical  entertainment  of  Thomas  and  Sally, 
the  Prince  of  the  Fairies,  the  songs  in  As  You  Like  It,  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  the  Arcadian  Nuptials,  Kin^  Arthur, 
the  Guardian  Outwitted,  the  Rose,  Caractacus,  and  Elfrida, 
besides  innumerable  instrumental  pieces,  sopgs,  cantatas, 
&c.  &c.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Arne,  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1759.  He 
died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  March  5,  1778. 
He  married,  in  1736,  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a  pupil  of  Ge* 
miniani,  and  a  favourite  singer  of  those  times.  In  his 
private  character  Dn  Arne  was  a  man  of  pjeasure,  addicted 
to  promiscuous  gfdlantry,  and  so  much  a  lover  of  gaiety 
and  expensive  enjoyments,  that  he  left  scarcely  any  pro* 
perty  behind  him. ' 

ARNGRIM  JONAS.    See  JONAS. 

ARNIGIO  (Bartholomew),  an  Italian  physician  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  in  Lombardy,  in  1523.  Bis 
father  was  a  poor  blacksmith,  with  whom  he  worked  until 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  then  began  to  read  such  books 
ps  came  in  his  way,  or  were  lent  him  by  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  was  enabled  to  enter 
himself  of  the  university  of  Padua.  Here  he  studied  me« 
dicine,  and  was  indebted  for  his  progress,  until  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor,  to  the  same  fnends  who  had  discovered 
and  wished  to  encourage  his  talents.    On  his  return  to 
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Brescia)  he  was  patronised  by  the  physician  Consorlo^  who 
introdaced  him  to  good  practice ;  but  some  bold  experi* 
ments  which  he  chose  to  try  upon  his  patients^  and  which 
ended  fatally,  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  After  this  he  gave  up  medicine^ 
and  cultivated  poetry  principally,  during  bis  residence  at 
Venice  and  some  other  places,  where  he  bad  many  ad- 
mirers, {ie  died  at  last,  in  his  own  country,  in  1577.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  <^  Le  Rime,^'  Venice,  1555,  Svo. 
2.  ^*  Letcera,  Rime,  et  Oazione,*'  1 558,  4to,  without  place 
or  printer's  name.  3.  **  Lettura  letta  publicamente  sop  A 
il  sonetto  del  Petrarca, 

Liete^  pensoie,  aocompagnate^  e  sole/* 

Brescia,  1565,  8vo.  4.  *^  Meteoria,  ovvero  discorso  in- 
torno  alle  impression!  imperfette  umide  e  seccbe,  &c.'* 
Brescia,  1568,  4to.  In  this  work  he  appears  to  Jhave 
studied  meteorology,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
health  aild  the  in>provement  of  agriculture.  5.  <<  Dieci 
Veglie  degli  ammendati  costumi  delP  umana  vita,*'  Bres- 
cia, 1577,  4to,  a  moral  work  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  but 
unnoticed  by  Fontanini  in  his  "  Italian  Library.**  6.  **  La 
Medicina  d^Amore;'*  mentioned  by  Mazzuchelli  and  other 
bibliographers,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it  was  ever 
printed.  Haym,  however,  gives  it,  with  the  title  of  "  Di- 
alogo  della  Medicina  d'Amore  di  Bartolomeo  Amigio/* 
Brescia,  1566,  12mo.^ 

ARNISJEUS,  or  ARNISCEUS  (Henningus),  a  German 
medical  and  political  wi*iter,  was  born  in  the  environs  of 
Halberstadt,  in  Lower  Saxony.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
travelled  into  France  and  England  in  pursuit  of  information 
in  that  science.  He  afterwards  taught  it  with  much  repu- 
tation at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  and  at  Helmstadt,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick.  At  this  last- mentioned  university 
he  built,  at  his  own  expence,  a  chemical  laboratory,  at^d 
laid  out  a  botanical  garden;  and,  as  subjects  for  dissection 
were  not  easily  found,  he  made  many  drawings  of  the 
muscles,  &c.  coloured  after  nature,  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils.  In  1630  he  left  Helmstadt,  on  beinep  appointed 
first  physician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  Christum  IV.  and 
died  in  his  majesty's  service  in  1636.  His  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  on  subjects  of  medicine,  politics, 
and  jurisprudence.    The  principal  are,  1.  "  Obsetvationes 
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anatomieaB,'"  Francfort,  1610,  4to;  Helmstadt,  16 18,  4to. 
This  ]ast  edition  contains  bis  ^^  Disquisiiiooes  de  partus 
teroiinis/'  -ivhicli  was  also  printed  separately,  Francfort, 
1642,  12n)o.  .2.  *^  Disputatio  de  lue  venerea,^'  Oppen-. 
heim,  1610,  4to.  3.  ^^  De  observationibus  quibusdam 
anatomicisepistola,*'  printed  with  Gregory  Horstius^s  Me* 
dical  Observations,  162S,  4to.  4.  ^^  De  Auctoritate  Prin* 
cipum  in  Populum  semper  inviolabili,"  Fraocfort,  1612, 
4to.  5.  ''  Da  jure  Majestatis,''  1695,  4tQ^  6.  .^^  Desub- 
jectione  et  exemptione  Clericoruno,"  1614, 4to.  7.  '*  Lec- 
tiones  politicsD,*'  Francfort,  161.5,  4to.  ..These  political 
writings  seeip  to  have  been  published  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract the  opinions  of  Althusius  (See.  Ajlthusius),  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Ami- 
so^us  contended  for  their  allegiance.  Boeclerus  and  Gro* 
tins  speak  with  respect  of  his  political  sentiments ' 

AliNOBIUS,  an  African,  and  a  celebi-ated  apologist  for 
Christianity,  is  said  to  have  taught  rhetoric  a(  Sicca  in 
Africa,  with  great  reputation,  and  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  but  the  means  by  which  his  conversion 
was  effected  are  variously  represented  by  ecclesiastical 
%vrlters.  Jerom  sa^^s  that  he  was  admonished  in  his  dreams 
to  embrace  Christianity;  that  when  he  applied  to  the  bishop 
of  thp  place  for  baptism,  he  rejected  him,  because  he  bad 
been  wont  to  oppose  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  Ar- 
nobius  immediately  composed  an  excellent  work  against, 
iiis  old  religion,  and  was  consequently  admitted  into  the 
Christian  church.  But  this  seems  highly  improbable* 
Lardner,  wlio  has  investigated  the  early  history  of  Arno- 
blus  with  his  usual  precision,  is  inclined  to  think  that. 
Arnobiushad  been  a  Christian  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  great  work  "  Disputationes  adversus 
Gentes,"  and  it  is  certain  tliat  l)e  continually  speaks  of 
himself  as  being  a  Christian,  and  describes  the  manner  of 
the  Christian  worship,  their  discourses,  and  prayers,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  fully  acquainted 
widi  it ;  nor  could  he  have  undertaken  the  public  defence 
of  that  religion  without  being  thoroughly  versed  in  its  doc- 
trines. He  allows,  indeed,  that  he  was  once  a  blind  idolater, 
and  he  professes'  to  have  been  taught  by  Christ,  but  im- 
putes no  part  of  his  conversion  to  dreams.  Besides,  hib 
work  is  a  very  elaborate  composition,  and  illustrated  by  a 
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pfofasioo  of  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors^ 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  long  study.  The  ex«- 
act  tuxie  when  Arnobius  flourished  is  uncertain.  Care 
places  him  about  th^  year  303 ;  Tiliemont  is  inclined  to 
the  year  297,  or  sooner.  He  wrote  his  book  probably 
about  the  year  1297  or  298 ;  but  Larduer  is  of  opinion  not 
so  soon.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  His  work  is 
not  supposed  to  have  come  down  to.  us  complete,  but  that 
some  part  is  wanting  at  the  end,  .and  some  at  the  begin* 
mng.  He  appears,  liowever,  to  have  studied  both  the  in* 
ternal  and  external  evidences  of  Christianity  with  much 
attention.  He  was  learned  and  pious,  and  although  his 
style  is  generally  reckoned  rough  and  unpolished,  .and  has* 
some  uncouth  and  obsolete  words,  it  is  strong  and  nervous, 
and  contains  some  beautiful  passages.  It  is  very  highly  to 
the  honour  of  Arnobius,  who  was  accomplbhed  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  he  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  when  it  was  under  persecution.  There 
is  reason,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  patience  and  magna* 
nimity  of  the  Christian  sufferings*  induced  him  to  inquire, 
into  the  principles  of  a  religion  which  set  human  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty  at  defiance.  His  work  '^  Adversus  Gen* 
tes^^  has  been  often  reprinted ;  the  first  edition  at  Rome, 
1542,  folio ;  to  which,  it  is  rather  singular,  that  the  editor 
added  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  as  an  eighth  bpob, 
mistaking  Octavius  for  Octavus.  It  was  reprinted  at  Ba« 
.  si),  \5A^\  Antwerp,  1592;  Genera,  1597;  Hamburgh^ 
IjSlO;  and  at  Ley  den,  but  incorrectly,  in  1651, ' 

ARNOBIUS,  of  Gaul,  was  a  writer  for  the  s^mi*pela« 
gian  dqctrines,  about  the  year  460,  and  wrote  a  <<  Com* 
mentary  on  the  Psalms,"  which  was  printed  at  Basle,  1537 
and  1560,  8vo,  and  at  Paris  in  1539;  Erasmus  was  the  edi* 
tor  of  one  edition,  and  prefixed  a  preface  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit,  but  obtained  reputation  for 
some  time^  by  being  mistaken  for  the  production  of  Arno« 
bius  the  African,  in  the  preceding  article.  ^ 

ARNOLD,  a  famous  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century, 
born  at  Brescia  in  Italy,  whence  he  went  to  France,  and 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard^  Upon  hifi 
return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  mouk,  and  began 
to  preach  several  new  and  uncommon  docir'mes,  particu* 
larly  that  the  pope  and  the  clergy  ought  not  to  enjqy 
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any  tempcMral  estate.  He  nmimatned  in  bis  sermons,  thaT 
those  ecclesiastics  who  had  any  estates  of  their  own,  or 
held  any  lands,  were  entirely  cut  ofF  from  the  least  hopes 
of  saliration ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  subsist  upon  the  alms 
and  voluntary  contributions  of  Christians ;  and  that  all 
other  revenues  belonged  to  princes  and  states,  in  order  to 
be  disposed  of  amongst  the  laity  as  they  thought  proper. 
He  maintained  also  several  singularities  with  regard  to 
baiptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  He  engaged  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  his  party,  who  were  distinguished  by 
his  name,  and  proved  very  formidable  to  the  popes.  His 
doctrines  rendered  him  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was  con- 
demned in  ilSd,  in  a  council  of  near  a  thousand' prelates, 
held  in  the  church  of  St,  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  under . 
pope  Innocent  II.  Upon  this  he  left  Italy,  and  retired  to 
Swisserland.  After  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  tad  went  to  Rome;  where  he  raised  a  sedition 
against  Eugenius  III.  and  afterwards  against  Adrian  IV. 
who  laid  the  people  of  Rome  under  an  interdict,  till  they 
bad  banished  Arnold  and  his  followers.  This  had  its  de- 
sived  effect :  the  Romans  seized  upon  the  houses  which  the 
Arnoldists  had  fortified,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  toOtri- 
coli  in  Tuscany,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
affection  by  the  people,  who  considered  Arnold  as  a  pro- 
l^t.  However,  he  was  seized  some  time  after  by  cardinal 
Gerard ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  viscounts 
of  Campania,  who  had  rescued  him,  he  was  carried  to  Rome, 
where,  being  condemned  by  Peter,  the  prefect  of  that 
city,  to  be  hanged,  he  was  accordingly  executed  in  1 155. 
Thirty  of  his  followers  went  from  France  to  England,  about 
1 1 60,  in  order  to  propagate  theit  doctrine  there,  but  they 
were  immediately  seized  and  put  to  death.  Mr.  Bering* 
ton,  the  historian  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  after  a  very 
elegant  memoir  of  Arnold^s  life,  sums  up  his  character  with 
much  candour.  He  thinks  he  was  a  man  whose  character, 
principles,  and  views,  have  been  misrepresented;  but  he 
allows  that  he  was  rash,  misjudging,  and  intemperate,  or  he 
would  never  have  engaged  in  so  unequal  a  contest.  It 
appears,  indeed,  by  all  accounts,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
reformers  who  make  no  distinctions  between  use  and  abuse, 
and  are  for  overthrowing  all  establishments,  without  pro* 
posing  any  thing  in  th^ir  room. ' 
ARNOLD  D£  Villa  Nova  was  a  famous  physician,  who 
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Imd  in  the  diirieeath  and  fourteenth  centurieiy  and  after 
studying  at  Paris  and  Mootpelier,  travelled  through  Italy 
and  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  languages,  and 
particularly  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic*  He  was 
at  great  pains  to  gratify  his  ardent  desire  after  knowledge; 
but  this  passion  carried  him  rather  too  far  in  his  researches^ 
as  he  endeavoured  to  discover  future  events  by  astrology^ 
imagining  this  science  to  be  infallible ;  and  upon  this  foun- 
*  dation  he  published  a  prediction,  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  1335  or  1345,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1376.  He  practised  physic  at  Paris  for  some  time;  but, 
having  advanced  some  new  doctrines,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  resentment  of  the  university;  and  his  friends, 
fearing  he  might  be  arrested,  persuaded  him  to  retire  from 
that  city.  Some  authors  have  also  affirmed,  that  the  in* 
quisitors  of  the  faith,  assembled  at  Tarascon,  by  order  of 
Clement  V,  condemned  the  chimerical  notions  of  this 
learned  physician.  Upon  his  leaving  France  he  retired  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  received  by  king  Frederic  of  Arragon 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem.  Sonie 
time  afterwards,  this  prince  sent  him  to  France,  to  attend 
the  same  pope  Clement  in  an  illness,  and  Arnold  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  in  1309,  though  some  say 
it  was  in  1310,  and  others  in  1313.  The  works  of  Arnold, 
with  his  life  prefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at 
Lyons,  1520,  and  at  Basil,  1585,  with  the  notes  of  Nicholas 
Tolerus.  * 

ARNOLD  (CiutLSTOPHER),  a  learned  writer  of  Nurem* 
becg,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1627,  where  he  became  pro- 
.  fessor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  and  was  connected 
^ith  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  time.  His  principal 
works  are,  K  '^  Catonis  grammatici  dirse  cum  commentario 
perpetuo,"  Leyden,  1652,  a  very  scarce  edition.  2.  ^Ora- 
tio  de  Jano  et  Januario/*  3.  *^  Omatus  lingusB  Latinss,** 
printed  four  times  at  Nuremberg.  4.  **  Testimonium  Fla* 
Tianum  de  Cbristo,"  Nuremberg,  166 1>  12nK>.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Havercamp's  Josephus. 
5.  <^  De  Parasitis,''  Nuremberg,  1665,  l2mo.  6.  <<  NotSK 
ad  Jo.  Cph.  Wagenseilii  commentarium  in  Sotam,*'  Nu« 
^remberg,  1670,  4to.     7.  "  Letters  to  TSich.Heimius,*'  in 

Burmann's  collection,  vol.  V.     He  died  \n  1 6 S6.  * 

•■ .  .* 
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ARNOLD  (Gothofked),  pastor  and  inst>ector  bf  the 
churches  of  Perleberg^  and  historiographer  to  the  kirig  of 
Prussia^  was  bom  at  Anoaburg  in  Misoia,  in  1666.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  eloquence  and  extensive  reading,  but 
.be  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  his  singular 
opinions  in  theology,  and  especially  by  bis  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,^*  in  which  he  seemed  to  place  all  opinions,  ortho* 
dox  or  heretic,  on  the  same  footing,  but  considered  the 
mystic  divines  as  superior  to  all  other  writers,  and  as  the 
only  depositaries  of  true  wisdom.  He  wished  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  religion  to  certain  internal  feelings  and  mo- 
tions, of  which,  perhaps,  few  but  himself  or  his  mystical 
hrethren  could  form  an  idea.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
however,  he  is  said  to  have  perceived  the  errors  into  which 
lie  had  been  led  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and 
became  at  last  a  lover  of  truth,  and  a  pattern  of  modera- 
tion. His  principal  works  were  this  '^  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,'* which  was  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1700,  and  his 
**  History  of  Mystic  Theology,'*  written  in  Latin.  He  died 
in  1714.  There  is  a  very  elaborate  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and  of  his  opinions  in 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. ' 

ARNOLD  (John),  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  of  Lon- 
don, who  introduced  several  improvexnents  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  time-keepers,  for  which  he  received  premiums 
from  the  Board  of  Longitude.  He  wns  the  inventor  of  the 
expansion  balance,,  and  of  the  present  detached  escape- 
ment, and  thcf  first  artist  who  ever  implied  the  gold  cyliD- 
xirical  spring  to  the  balance  of  a  time-piece.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Well-hall,  near  Eltham  in 
Kent,  August  25,  1799.  The  following  publicauons  may 
be  consulted  for  an  account  of  his  improvements  :  '*  An 
account  kept  during  thirteen  months  in  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich,  of  the  going  of  a  Pocket  Chronome- 
.ter,  made  on  a  new  construction  by  John  Arnold,  having 
liis  ii€iw-invented  balance  spring,  and  a  compensaticm  for 
the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  balance.  Published  by 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,'*  4tQ,  1780.  <' A 
Letter  from  Mr.  Christian  Meyer,  astronomer  to  the  electcxr 
Palatine,  to  Mr.  N.  N.  on  the  going  of  a  new  Pendulom 
Clock,  made  by  Mr.  John  Arnold^  and  set  up  in  the  elec- 
tor*s  observatory  at  Manheim,  translated  from  the  Ger« 
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man/^  4to,  1781.  ^^  On  jtbe  Longitude;  in  a  lottef  to  thb 
Commissioners  of  that  Board ;  containing  remarks  on  the 
accounts  given  of  a  Clock  it  Manheim,  and  tbat  of  a  Pocket 
Chronometer  at  Greenwich ;  both  made  by  Mr.  John  Ar*^ 
noid,*'  4t09  1781.  '^  An  Ansvrer  from  John  Arnold  to  an 
anonymous  letter  on  the  Longitude^  4tOy  1782.  * 

ARNOLD  (Nicholas),  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker, 
^as  born  at  Lesna,  a  city  of  Poland,  Dec.  17,  1G18.  He 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Lesna,  particularly  under 
Comenius,  and  was  afterwards  created  subdeacon  to  the 
synod  of  Ostrorog,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  that  quality 
accompanied  Armmius  for  two  years  in  his  visitation  of  the 
churches  of  Poland,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Dantzick, 
in  1635,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  I63a,  jand 
pursued  his  divinity  studies  for  about  a  year,  after  which 
he  was  sent  into  Podolia  to  be  rector  of  the  school  of  Jab- 
lonow.  Having  exercised  that  employment  three  months, 
he  performed  the  oiEce  of  a  minister  the  two  following 
years  at  a  noblenian^s  house.  As  it  was  observed  that  his 
taleuts  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  church,  'it  was 
thought  proper  that  he  should  visit  the  most  celebrated  ^ 
academies.  With  this  view  he  set  out,  in  1641,  and  after 
visiting  Franeker,  Groningen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht,  he 
came  over  to  England;  but  unfortunately  this  purpose  was 
frustrated  by  the  rebellion,  which  then  raged  in  its  utmost 
violence,  and  had  suspended  the  literary  labours  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  ^On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
preached  with  great  success  and  approbation,  and  in  1651 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Cocceius  as  professor  of  divinity  at 
Franeker,  which  office  he  discharged  until  his  death,  Oct^ 
15,  1680,  after  a  long  illness^  in  which  he  gave  many  ia* 
stances  of  his  piety,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will; 
!His  works  are  very  jiumerous,  and  were  written  principally 
against  the  Sociniau  tenets.  Among  tb^se  Bayle  enume- 
rates h\s  *^  K^futation  of  t^e  Cateclusm  of  the  Socinians,^' 
his.  "  Ax^ti-Bidellus,"  "  AntirEchardus,"  his  book  ^<  against 
Brcvi^gius,''  his  ^'  Apology  fair  Avnes\aa  against  £rber- 
jnann,"  th^,  defendei^..of  BelUrwu)  "  Theological  dis- 
putes ojn^.splect  :subje4?ts,"  "  CommeiiXaTV  o^  ^^  Ep'wte 
to  the  Hebrews,"  &c.  He  wrote  with  \eanvvV\g  and  spirit, 
and  hadrj  a  j.powerful  hfl^t  of  euea\iea.  x^  wux^^^mtWiu 
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Poland^  where  Sociniaa  opinioDs  w6re  very  exteniivfTy 
diisemiDated.  *  ^ 

ARNOLD  (Samuel),  an  £ngU9h  musician  and  composer 
of  considerable  eminence,  Was  born  in  London  about  17S9y 
and  received  bis  musical  education  at  the  chapel  royal, 
St.  JamesX  under  Mr.  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares,  who  dis- 
covered in  him  the  most  promisinp^  talents,  which  he  after- 
wards cultivated  and  strengthened  by  constant  study.  In 
1760  he  became  composer  to  Covent-garden  theatre,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beard  was  then  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers, and  had  the  advantage  of  having  his  compositions 
introduced  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  vo- 
cal abilities  of  that  popular  singer  and  his  associates.  For 
them  he  composed  the  '^  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  which  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  with  the  public.  But  in  1767  he  tried  his 
skill  in  a  higher  species  of  composidon,  the  oratorio,  set- 
ting to  music  Dr.  Brown's  **  Cure  of  Saul,'*  in  which  it 
was  universally  confessed,  that  be  was  eminently  success- 
.  ful.  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  same  style ; 
and  he  produced  *'  Abimelech,"  *^  The  Resurrection,'* 
and  ^  The  Prodigal  Son,'*  the  various  merits  of  which 
bave  been  justly  applauded  by  the  best  musical  critics. 
The  latter  became  so  much  a  favourite,  that  when,  in  1773, 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  instal  the  late  lord  North  chan-^ 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  stewards  appointed 
to  conduct  the  musical  department  of  the  ceremony,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Arnold  for  leave  to  perform  the  Prodigal  Son. 
His  ready  compliance  with  this  request,  which,  however,  it 
would  have  been  very  imprudent  to  refuse,  procured  him 
the  offer  of  an  honorary  degree,  and  his  refusal  of  this  did 
him  real  honour.  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  a 
degree,  but  determined  to  earn  it  in  the  usual  academical 
)node ;  and  conformably  to  the  statutes  of  the  university, 
received  it  in  the  schoot-room,  where  he  performed,  as  an 
exercise,  Hughes's  Poem  on  the  Power  of  Music.  On 
such  occasions,  it  is  usual  for  the  musical  professor  of  the 
university  to  examine  the  exercise  of  the  candidate,  but 
Dr.  William  Hayes,  then  the  professor  at  Oxford,  returned 
Mr.  Arnold  his  score  unopened,  saying,  *^  Sir,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  scrutinize  the  exercise  of  the  author  of  the 
Prodigal  Son." 

▲bout  1771  he  purchased  Marybone  gardens^  for  which 
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he  composed  some  exceltent  burlettas  and  other  pieces,  to 
which  be  added  some  ingenious  fir^-works.     This  scheme 
succeeded  ;  but  in  1776,  the  lease  of  the  gardens  expired^ 
and  they  were  let  for  the  purposes  of  building.     We  find 
Dr.  Arnold  afterwards   employed  by  Mr.  Coiman,    then 
manager  of  Covent-garden,    as  musical  composer,  and 
when  he  purchased  the  Haymarket  theatre,  Dr.  Arnold 
was  there  engaged  in  the  same  capacity,  and  continued 'in 
it  for  life.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Nares,  in   17S3,  he  was 
appointed  his**  successor  as  organist  and  cooiposer  to  b^s 
majesty's  chape}  at  St.  James's ;  and  at  the  commemorattOQ 
of  Handel  in  Westfninster  Abbey  in  1784,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  sub-directors.     In  1786,  he  began  to  publish 
an  uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  about  the  same 
time  published  four  volumes  of  cathedral  music.    In  1789; 
he    was    appointed   director  and   manager  of  the  per*  . 
formances  held  in  the  academy  of  ancient  music,  a  post  of 
boaour  in  which   he  acquitted   himself  with  the  highest 
credit.     In  private  life,  he  is  allowed  to  have  possessed 
those  virtues  which  engage  and  secure  socikl  esteem.     He 
died  at  his  house  in  Duke-street,  Westminster,  Oct  22, 
1802,    in    his    sixty- third    year.     His    published  works 
amount  to,  four  Oratorios,  eight  Odes,  three  Serenatas, 
forty-seven  Operas,    three  Burlettas,  besides  Overtures, 
Concertos,  and  many  smaller  pieces. 

In  1771,  Dr.  Arnold  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Arch. 
Napier,  Mus.  D.  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters  and  a  son» 
The  latter  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  much  ex*  \ 
cellence  both  in  music  and  painting.  ^ 

ARNOLDE  j(Hichard),    one  of  our  ancient  English 
chroniclers,  is  a  writer  concerning  whom  very  littje  in- 
formation can  now  be  recovered.     Stowe  says>  •*Arnolde 
was  a  citizen  of  London,  who,  being  inflamed  with  the 
fervente  love  of  good  learninge,  travailed  very  studiously 
therein,  and  principally  in  observing  matters  worthy  to  be 
remembred  of  the  posteritye:   he    noted  the   charters,* 
liberties,  lawes,  constitucions  and  customes  of  the  citie  of 
London.     He  lived  in  the  year  1519."     Holinshed,  in  his 
enumeration  of  writers,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  mentions  him  as  "  Arnolde  of  Lonion,"  who  "  wrote 
certayne  collections  touchyng  historical!  matters."     From, 
his  own  work,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
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don^  trading  to  Flanders.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  habere- 
dasher,  probably  from  being  a  member  of  that  ancient 
company.  He  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  Lon« 
don-bridge,  but  at  one  time,  from  pecuniary  embar* 
rassments,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster.  In  the  year  14S8,  be  appears  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  castle  of  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  spy,  but  was  soon  liberated^  and  among 
the  forms  and  precedents  in  his  work,  there  is  a  charter  of 
pardon  granted  him  for  treasonable  practices  at  home,  but 
of  what  description,  cannot  now  be  iiscertahied.  It  is  con- 
jectured tliat  he  died  about  the  year  1521,  at  least  seventy 
years  old. 

Hb  work,  which  has  been  sometimes  called  ^'  The  Cus- 
tomes  of  London,^'  and  sometimes  '^  Arnolde's  Chronicle,'* 
contains  a  medley  of  information  respecting  the  magis* 
trates,  charters,  municipal  regulations,  assizes  of  bread, 
&c.  mostly  taken  from  a  work  of  the  same  kind  which  is 
still  remaining  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Julius  B.  I.) 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  John  Does- 
borowe,  without  date,  place,  or  printer^s  name,  but  pro- 
bably in  1502.  The  second  was  printed  by  Peter  Tre- 
veris,  about  15^0,  or  1521,  and  a  third,  longo  intervaUoyZi 
London,  18 1 1,  as  part  of  a  series  of  the  English  chronicles 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  principal  booksellers  of  Londou, 
and  printed  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  It  is  to  the 
learned  preface  to  this  last  edition  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars  respecting  Amolde,  and  to  it 
likewise  we  may  refer  the  reader  for  a  discussion  on  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  poem,  *'  The  Nut-brown  Maid/' 
printed  in  the  same  edition.  ^ 

ARNOUL,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  the  twelfth  centvr}'^ 
was  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  archdeacon  of 
Seez,  and  in  1141,  succeeded  John,  his  uncle,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Lisieux.  In  1147  he  travelled  beyond  seas 
with  Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  and  returned  iu 
1149.  In  1154,  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadfast  to  the  orthodox  £etith,  as  appears  by  the  letters  of 
pope  Alexander  III.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Thomas 
^  Becket,  and  travelled  to  England,  on  purpose  to  effect 

1  Preface  to  the   edit.   1811.-. Bale.-— Pitts.— Tanner.— Herbert's   Amtf/ 
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mac  1U8  intenerence  was  useless,  sna  iiKeiy  to  involve  mm- 
self  with  Henry,  be  resolved  to  retire  to  a  monaetery. 
Many  yesrs  after  he  was  made  canou  regolar  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  August  31,  1IS2. 
He  wrote  several  works,  and  among  others,  a  volume  of 
letters,  two  speeches,  one  delivered  in  the  council  held  at 
Tours,  1163,  and  the  other  on  occasion  of  <Htlaining  a 
bishop,  and  some  pieces  of  poetry,  all  printed  by  Odo 
Turnebus,  the  son  of  Adrian,  Paris,  1 5S5,  under  the  title 
"  Epistolte,  conciones,  et  epigrammata,"  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  tiibliotheca  Patrum.  D'Acheri,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Spicilegium,  has  a  treatise  by  Arnoul,  "  De 
Schismate  orto  post  Honorii  II.  discessum,  contra  Girardom 
episcopum  Engolismensem,"  the  legate  of  Peter  of  Leon^ 
the  aotipope :  and  in  the  thirteenth  volume,  a  sermon  and 
five  letters.  Amoul's  letters  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
particulars  they  contain  of  the  history  and  discipline  of  his 
times,  and  his  poetry  is  favourably  spokea  of,  as  to  cor- 
rectness of  verse. ' 

ARNOULT  (John  Baptist),  an  ex-jesnit,  was  born  in 
1689,  and  died  at  Besan^on  in  1753.     He  was  the  author 
of  some  curious  pieces.     The  first  was  a  collectioti   of 
French,    Italian,    and   Spanish  proverbs,    a  scarce  little 
work  in   12mo,  Besan^on,   1733,  and  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Antoiiie  Dumont,  to  prevent  any  unplea- 
sant consequences  to  the  author  for  seme  huiswoas  attacks 
which  it  contains  on  the  Janseuists.     In  173«,  he  pob- 
lisbed  under  the  same  name,  in  Latin,  "  A  treatise  on 
Grace,"  but  his  most  considerable  work  is  "  Le  Precep- 
teur,"  .'Besan^on,   1747,    4to,    somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
Dodsley^s  Preceptor ;  and  Sabathier  says,  there  are  man- 
usefui  reflections  in  this  work,  ^though  it  is  not  well  wrj 
ten.     Arnoult  attached  great  importance  to  a  new  plan 
the  reformation  of  French  orthography,  and  intende 
have  introduced  it  in  an  edition  of  Joubert  and  Dr 
French  and  Latin  and  ^atin  and  French  dictionarie' 
this  he  did  not  Uve  to  exeonte. ' 

ARNTZENIUS  (John),  a  learned  philologist,  v 
at  Wesel,  in  1702,  the  son  of  Henry  AinAzenius, 
beeo  successively'  director  of  the  schods  c^  Wf 
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heits^  and  Utrjecbt^  and  died  in  1728.  Our  author  stu- 
died law,  but  devoted  himself  more  to  classical  literature. 
At  Utrecht  he  was  the  pupil  of  Drakenborch  and  Duker, 
and  at  Leyden,  of  Burmann  and  Havercamp,  and  he  had 
scarcely  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  education,  when 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  procured  him  the  offer  of 
director  of  the  lesser  schools  of  Nimegnen ;  but  before  ac- 
cepting this,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
Utrecht,  and  publbhed  bis  thesis,  on  that  occasion,  July 
1726,  *^  De  nuptiis  inter  fratrem  et  sororem,"  Nimeguen. 
Id  1728,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  rhe- 
toric in  the  Atheneum  of  Nimeguen :  and  in  1742,  he  suc- 
ceeded Burmann  in  his  professor's  chair  at  Franeker.  He 
died  in  1759.  His  works  are,  1.  *'  Dissertationes  de  co- 
lore et  tinctura  comarum  et  de  civitate  Romana  ApostoU 
Pauli,"  Utrecht,  1725,  8vo.  2.  «  Oratio  de  delectu 
scriptorum'  qui  juventuli  in  scholis  praeiegendi  sunt," 
Nimeguen^  1726,  4to.  3.  ^^  Oratio  de  causis  corruptas 
£loqueutiae,''  ibid.  1726,  4to.  4.  An  edition  of  ^<Aure- 
lius  Victor,'*  1733,  4to,  with  the  entire  notes  of  Domi- 
nicus  Machaneusy  Elias  Yinctus,  Andreas  Scottus,  and 
Janus  Gruterus,  and  the  excerpta  of  Sylburgius,  and  of 
Anna,  daughter  of  Tanaquil  Faber.  5.  An  edition  of 
^^.  Pliuii  Panegyricus/'  enriched  by  excerpta  from  many 
manuscripts,  and  the  learned  conjectures  of  Heinsius  and 
Perizonitts.  Its  only  fault,  Ernesti  says,  is  in  defending 
too  pertinaciously  the  common  readings.  6.  An  edition 
of  the  **  Panegyricus  of  Pacatus,"  Amst  1753,  4to.  His 
Latin  poems  and  orations  were  published  after  his  death 
by  his  son  John  Henry,  1762,  8vo.  ^ 

ARNTZENIUS  (Otho),  brother  of  the  precedmg,  was 
born  in  1703,  at  Arnbeim,  and  died  in  1763.  He  was 
professor  of  the  belles  lettres,  first  at  Utrecht,  then  at 
Goude,  and  at  Delft,  and  lastly  at  Amsterdam.  His  first 
work  was  a  dissertation  ^*  De  Milliario  aureo,"  Utrecht, 
1728,  4t(>,  reprinted  in  1769  by.Oelrichs  in  bis  «  The- 
saurus Dissert  selectissimarum."  In  1735,  he  published 
a  Variorum  edition  of  the  Disticha  Catonis,  of  which  an 
improved  reprint  was  made  at  Amsterdam  in  1754,  witli 
two  dissertations  by  Witbof,  on  the  author  and  text  of  the 
Distichs.    There  are .  also  by  him  some  academical  ora* 
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tions,  "  Pro  Latina  eruditorum  lingua,"  Goude,  1737, 
4to;  "  De  Grxca  Latini  sermonis  origine,"  Delft,  1741, 
4to;  **  De  Mercurio,"'Amst.  1746,  4to;  and  be  left  manu- 
script remarks  and  corrections  on  the  Pseudo-Hegesippus 
in  tlie  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  subject  of  the  next  ar- 
ticle. * 

ARNTZENIUS  (John  Henry),  sou  of  John  Arntzenius, 
was  born- at  Nimeguen  in  1734.  He  followed  the  track  of 
study  pointed  out  by  his  father  and  uucle,  and  became 
law  professor  at  Groninguen,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  April  7,  1797,  after  having  long  enjoyed 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  critical  acumen.  Saxius 
has  a  long  list  of  his  works.  His  orations  on  various  sub- 
jects of  law  and  criticism,  enumerated  separately  by 
Saxius,  were  published  under  the  title  of  '^  Miscellanea,'' 
Utrecht,  1765,  8vo.  Besides  which  he  published  an  edi« 
tion  of  "  Sedulius,'*  with  notes,  Leuw.  1761,  8vo,  of  "  Ara- 
tor,"  Zutphen,  1769,  8vo  ;  <<  Institutiones  Juris  Belgici," 
Gron.  1783,  1788;  and  an  edition  of  the  "  Panegyrici  Ve* 
teres,"  2  vols.  4to,  Utrecht,  1790,  1797.* 

AKNU  (Nicholas),  was  born  at  Merancourt,  near  Ver<- 
dun,  in  Lorraine,  1629.  He  became  dominican  in  1644, 
and  died  at  Padua  in  1692,  professor  of  metaphysics.  We 
have  of  his,  l.'^<  Clypeus  PhilosophisB  ThomisticsB,'*  Pa* 
dua,  1686,  8  vols.  8vo,  2.  *^  A  commentary  on  the  SutA 
of  St,  Thomas,"  1691,  2  vols,  folio.  There  is  a  third  pro** 
duction  of  his  in  being,  on  the  league  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Poland,  against  the  grand  signior, 
whom  he  menaces  with  the  demolition  of  his  empire ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  denunciation,  he  brings  to«p 
gether  a  series  of  prophecies,  ancient  and  modern.  Thi^ 
book  appeared  at  Padua  in  1684.' 
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